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Introduction 

It would seem that as tlicro are already so many journals 
in which Indian history and civilization are discussed, 
there is no need for a new one. Those who have tried 
to follow the developtricnt of Indian historical research in 
later times will know, howev(;r, liow extremely difficult it 
is to do so. It i.s necessary to look for information in so 
many different periodicals, and the number of separate books 
and publications dealiuo with the various periods and the 
numerous problems is so rapidly increasing from year to 
year that it is not an easy task to know what has already 
been done. 

An Indian Historical Quarterly will therefore be very 
welcome, and we have every reason tor lieing thankful to 
Dr. Nareudra Nath Law for taking the initiative. 

There are numerous problems connected with the 
history of India which are of general interest and do not 
concern India only. The latest di.scovcries in Sind and in 
the Punjab have raised the question about a possible connec* 
tion between India and the ancient civilization of Me.sopotamia, 
which latter has played such a prominent r61e in the 
development of the Western world. If the antiquities 
unearthed at Mohenjo*Daro and Harappa belong to an old 
civilization connected with that of the Sumerians, which 
came to an end about 3000 years b. c., we shall have to 
i. 11 . Q., MARCH, 1935 
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reconsider the question about the date of the Aryan invasion 
of India in the light of these new finds, and it is probable 
that we shall arrive at results which are calculated to modify 
our ideas about the history of the Aryan and the Indo- 
European periods in the history of our race. We shall 
be able to judge better about the relations existing 
between the different countries and the different civilizations 
in ancient times than we can at the present day, and we 
shall probably find that there was much more intercourse 
and much less isolation than many people have been 
inclined to think. 

There are other (luestions which likewise take us outside 
the borders of India. Who were the Dravidians, and 
whence did they come ? What can we find out about the 
ancient civilization which perhaps preceded the Dravidians 
and the Aryans in India and in the continent and islands 
surrounding the Indian seas, and what does it teach us 
about the development of the eastern world in pro-historic 
times ? 

If we turn to later times, the importance of Indian history 
does not become less. Time after time foreign invaders 
have entered the country and founded empires of varying 
importance and duration. Indian history has seldom been 
restricted to India itself. It forms an important chapter 
in the general history of the world ; and the Indian trade, 
which looms so large in the statistics of many modern 
nations, has always been important. The history of the 
trade of the world would be incomplete if India’s share in 
it were not carefully studied. 

Still more such considerations hold good with him who 
tries to disentangle the history of the development of human 
thought and human ideals during the ages. Here, a cons- 
picuous place is to be accorded to India, not only in modern 
tiroes, but also in bygone ages. And much, very much, 
patient spade work will have to be done before wo can 
hope to draw the historical outlines. 
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To the students of Iiistory in general, a periodical which 
ia devoted to Indian history will, for such and for other 
reasons which I need not here detail, be extremely welcome. 
Much more still, however, will that be the case from the 
view- point of the Indian student. 

India is slowly, but surely, making her re-entrance as 
a separate unit in the world’s concert. The Indian tribes 
and races are developing into a real nation, with its own aims 
and its own tendencies ; and tho Indian people will necessarily 
take a greater interest in its past history. 

An ancient people will never be able to hold its own 
in the world, if it chooses to live exclusively on loans from 
abroad. It must build up its future on the safe foundation 
of its material and spiritual experience in the past. It 
cannot live in the past and seclude itself from the outside 
world by means of Chinese walls. The ancient barriers 
have been broken down, and every country must, at the 
present day, enter into competition and co-operation with 
all the rest. But it cannot enter into the complicated 
system of the modern world without backbone. And only 
a thorough understanding of the past, with intimate knowledge 
of such power and forces as have been developed out 
of the peculiar faculties of the people itself, can give the 
necessary self-reliance aud strength if it is not to lose its 
individuality and become a mere spectator of the great drama. 

With the growth of the national idea in India, the interest 
in the country’s history must go hand in hand. It is India, 
with all her traditions and all her ancient history, which 
must secure her entrance in the modern world ; and an 
historical journal is bound to occupy an important place 
in the development. 

All those who have learnt to know India and to love 
India, whether they are Indians or foreigners, will therefore 
welcome the new Quarterly. It will become an important 
source of information and a proper centre for discussion and 
research. 
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The necessary condition is, however, that the undertaking 
is conducted in a scientific and critical spirit. It will not 
be enough to dwell on such periods in Indian history as 
bear witness to great power and strength. Also the times 
of decadence and disaster belong to the people’s history and 
are often peculiarly interesting in its development. 

If such principles become the leading feature, the Indian 
Historical Quarterly will become an important undertaking, 
and the editor will be entitled to the gratitude of the world 
of scholars and of his country. 

Sten Konow 


The Date of Zoroaster and the Rgveda 

Professor Johannes Hertel has recently announced^ his 
conclusion that a complete error has been made in accepting 
Indian tradition as a guide to the elucidation of the early 
history of India, and has claimed that our only authorities 
must be the actual texts, supplemented by the information 
to be gained from older or contemporary works. In this 
spirit he has revived the older idea that it is to the Avesta 
that we must look for evidence of the first weight in 
estimating both the date and the place of composition of 
the J^veda, and he has arrived at the conclusion that the 
period of Zoroa.ster’s activity fell about 550 b. o. and that 
the Rgveda was in large measure contemporaneous with 
the Avesta and wm composed during the period when 
the wanderings of the Aryan tribes were not yet com* 


I Die Zeit Zoroaster s (1024). 
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pleted. This claim involves two distinct issues, the date 
of the Zoroaster, and the contemporaneity of the J^veda and 
Zoroaster, and the importance of the question for our view 
of the beginnings of Aryan influence on India is such as 
to justify full examination of his thesis, specially since 
its author adduces positive arguments and does not rely on 
vague impressions. 

Herodotos, it is pointed out, shows no knowledge of the 
teaching of Zoroaster, but instead reports a condition of 
affairs representing faithfully the old nature worship of the 
priests, Magoi, to which the Zoroastrian reform was opposed. 
Zoroaster introduced a strong dualism based on moral principles, 
composed his pantheon of abstract figures, and treated the 
old nature powers, water, wind, earth, sun, moon, and dawn, 
as no more than mere natural objects, degrading to demons 
the Dafevas of the older faith. To the supporters of the 
Good Spirit he assigns the hliss of heaven, to the 
adherents of the Druj abode in hell. Moreover, he attacked 
the practice of the sacrifice of animals, disapproved of the 
Haoina offering and of drunkenness, ignored the cult of the 
dog, a remnant from the period of nomadic life, and apparently 
did not approve the practice of the Magoi in exposing 
the bodies of the dead to dogs and birds. He says nothing 
of the wickedness of defiling water or fire, and he is a stranger 
to the vehement carrying out of the doctrine of dualism, 
which in the Later Avesta shows us the priests demanding 
the slaughter of all those creatures which were ranked as 
opposed to the Good Spirit. Herodotos^ ignores all these 
traits ; he shows us the worship of the nature powers, the 
sky, sun, moon, earth, fire, water, and wind ; the sacrifice 
of animals ; drunkenness as a prevailing practice ; the exposure 
of the dead by the Magoi, and their devotion to slaying 
ants, snakes, other reptiles, and birds, while dogs they 
ranked with men as inviolable. 


I 1 . 131*140 { Hi. 6, 16, 
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All this is clear and not open to serious dispute. But 
it is not easy to agree with the conclusion derived therefrom 
that the religion of Zoroaster must have been little known 
in Persian circles, and that Zoroaster could not have lived 
long before the date of Herodotos’s visit to Persia or the 
reign of Xerxes I. Two views have been held with regard 
to the relation of Zoroaster and the Magoi. Dr. Hope Moulton^ 
contended energetically in favour of the view that Zoroaster 
represented genuine Iranian views as against those of the 
aboriginal nomads whose priests the Magoi were. But this 
view seems to have little that is attractive in it®. Much 
more plausible is the view accepted by Professor Hertel 
that the Magoi represented the true Iranian nature worship, 
upon which Zoroaster induced a moral dualism, which is 
recorded for us in the Giithiis of the Avesta, while in the 
Later Avesta we have the synthesis which the Magoi effected 
between the old religion and Zoroastrian reform, a synthesis 
in which pedantry and priestcraft have exaggerated and 
deformed much of what was noblest in Zoroaster’s teaching. 
The conclusion, however, that Zoroaster himself was not a 
priest but a peasant, seems wholly unwarranted. It rests 
on an unsupported theory that Zoroaster represents a sharper 
break with the past than is plausible. We are at least 
entitled to assume that the essence of Zoroaster’s work 
lay in developing and making distinct the germs of morality 
which in every religion of importance soon came to be 
associated with nature deities. The only tradition we have 
of him asserts consistently that he was one of the Magoi, 
and the whole point of Hertel’s argument against this view 
lies in his contrast between him and the Magoi of the Later 
Avesta, ignoring the practical certainty that the earlier 
Magoi were far less fanatical. Reflexion on the development 
of religious feeling will show that the introduction of fanaticism 

1 Earljf Zoroastrianism, pp. 152 ff, 

2 See Keith, //fy 45 , 1915, pp, 790 798, 
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was largely due to Zoroaster’s own teaching, for he certainly 
introduced into religion a moral emphasis which must result, 
human and priestly nature being such as it is, in vehemence 
of opposition to what is classed as bad which is foreign to 
religions with a less ethical turn. 

In the light of these considerations we see another possi- 
bility. Instead of proving that Zoroaster was recent, Hero- 
dotos’s silence may rather establish that he was early, and 
that, when Herodotos visited Persia, he did not appear in 
the light of a recent reformer, whose name woul d naturally be 
learned by an enquirer, but as a person of remote antiquity. 
Positively this argument is inconclusive, but it definitely 
negates the possibility of attaching any conclusive force to 
the contention in favour of the late date of Zoroaster based 
on the silence of Herodotos. 

Moreover, against the negative evidence we have to set 
a very distinct fact. The Lydian Xanthos, who was a con- 
temporary of Artaxerxes I (465-424 n. i:.), is recorded in 
two different sources ‘ as mentioning Zoroaster, and the second 
of these expressly mentions that he assigned him to a period 
6000 years before the invasion of Xerxes and called him 
one of the Magoi. Unfortunately, as is inevitably the 
case in regard to numbers preserved only in mb. tradition, 
we have the variant 600, and there are many considerations 
which may be adduced in favour of that reading*. On the 
other hand there was the belief vouched for by Hermodoros 
in the fourth century n. c. that Zoroaster lived 5000 
years before the Trojan war, or as put later 6000 years 
before Alexander, and this fact may be regarded as supporting 
the earlier date given by Xanthos*. It is important also 
that in a fragment of Xanthos preserved by Nikolaos of 
Damascus, who wrote in the first century b. c., we find 

1 See Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 232, 241* 

■i See Maspeio, The Passing of the Empires, p. 572, n. 8, 

3 Sc* Moulton, Early Zoroasltianism, pp. 152 ff. 
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it recorded in connexion with the effort of Kroisos to burn 
himself on the fall of Sardis before the unexpected Persian 
attack that the Persians remembered the rule of Zoroaster 
against the defiling of the fire by burning the dead or other- 
wise. Prom the fact that Zoroaster was thus early credited 
with the Later Avestan doctrine of the purity of fire, it 
may quite fairly be deduced that he lived very considerably 
earlier than Xanthos of Lydia, whose Asiatic origin may 
justly be assumed to give his reports great weight. As 
Hertel merely vaguely suggests that the statements attribu- 
ted to Xanthos are not authentic, and, as there is really not 
a scrap of evidence for such a view, Ave may safely hold 
that the silence of Herodotos is outweighed by the evidence of 
Xanthos, and that no conclusion for a later date of Zoroaster 
is admissible from it. Xanthos, on the other hand, attests 
the belief which was always held in Greece, that Zoroaster 
was a very ancient sage, and, if we take the date 600 before 
the expedition of Xerxes, we obtain a date of 1080 b. c. 
which is not itself implausible, although to give it credence 
on its own merits alone would be obviously impossible. 

Other Greek testimony is of less account ; the author of 
the pseudo-Platonic, but early, dialogue Alkibiades I records 
that Persian princes were instructed in the Mageia of Zoroaster, 
and Aristotle ascribed Zoroaster to 6000 years before the 
death of Plato. 

Turning to the evidence from the Persian inscriptions, 
we find that Dareios I avows his deep devotion to AuramazdS, 
while before him we have according to Hertel no historical 
evidence whatever of the existence of this god either in 
Persian sources or in Herodotos. It follows therefore, that 
we must assume that Dareios trusted in the aid of a god 
who was the god par excellence of his family, and that 
Zoroaster must have lived in or before his time. The evidence of 
Herodotos, it is said, shows how few adherents Zoroastrian- 
ism had even under Xerxes I, and this fact is fatal to the 
view that Zoroaster lived a few centuries before that date. 
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A. reiigiuii, ii is contended, if after some centuries it has only 
a few adherents, could not suddenly develop in strength. 
This contention, however, appears to be without any cogency. 
If Zoroaster started his religious innovations some centuries 
before, and if the tradition had been kept up in the line 
whence Dareios sorang, it is not difEcult to suppose that 
his success in overthrowing his foes, supported by the whole 
power of the Magoi who espoused the cause of GaumSta, 
who claimed to be the brother of the dead Karabyses and 
therefore heir to the throne, may have roused his devotion 
to his family god, and induced him for the time to spread 
the Zoroastrian faith. The probability of Hertel's view is, 
tnereforo, negligible, and more serious proof is requisite. 

This certainly cannot be deduced from the terms of the 
inscriptions of Dareios, which say nothing whatever about 
the introduction of a new deity. Hertel’s claim that the 
conclusion of the Naksh-i-rustam inscription in which ho bids 
men obey ihe commands of the god is only consistent with 
the introduction of a new deity is wholly inconclusive. 

Uut a more concrete argument is adduced in the renewal 
(li ilio old suggestion that in Vishtaspa the father of Dareios, 
we ate to find Vishtaspa the patron of Zoroaster, and in 
the claim that this agrees with the traditional date of 
Zoroaster. The latter is unanimous in placing the beginning 
of his ministry 258 years before the commencement of 
Alexander’s reign, or 272 years before the end of that reign, 
which gives us 595 or 594 b. c.^ Hertel, however, candidly 
admits that in the main the Parsi tradition is utterly worth- 
less, — it is not merely extremely late in its records but it 
displays deplorable ignorance of history® and his defence of 
it in this case rests on very feeble grounds. Sects, he 
contends, would place their founder at an earlier rather 

1 See Jackson, Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 157 ff. 

2 See Meyer, KZ. xlii. r, n. 2. 


1. H. Q., MARCH, 1925 
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than a later date : the conclusion fron) this argument would 
seem to be that they have exaggerated the date of Zoroaster 
rather than that it is reliable, and Hertel really abandons 
tradition in favour of a somewhat later date. He refers to 
Anquetil du Perron’s statement* that a religious sect which 
immigrated into China in 600 a. d. is evidently Zoroastrian in 
origin and that it has an era approximately of 559 b. C., 
which may be regarded as the date when Zoroaster left his 
homo and entered on his mission. On the strength of this 
worthless piece of evidence, Hertel places Zoroaster about 
550 B. c. as a preliminary to establishing the identity of bis 
father with the patron of Zoroaster. 

In this effort Hertel has no traditional support ; one tiling 
is clear : the tradition asserted that the Vishtiispa who patro- 
nised Zoroaster was not the father of Dareios, but a Kavi- 
VlshtSspa, as the Gathas call him, who according to the 
tradition was of the Kayanian dynasty founded by Kavata. 
Hertel maintains that the term Kavi means merely prince, 
but assuming this to be correct, we are left with the fact that 
there is no obvious reason why tradition should have invented 
the dynasty and ignored the connection with the Achai- 
menidai. Hertel argues that it was due to their dislike of 
Dareios who slew the Magoi, but this is clearly something 
of a tour de force, as is his belief that the genealogy of 
Zoroaster is purely mythical, invented in order to make 
him one of the Magoi. But there is a further consideration, 
which makes it unlikely that Hertel’s statement is true that 
the only Vlshtaspa with whom we have to do must be 
Dareios’s father. Moulton^ has justly pointed out that Kyros 
gave his daughter the name Atossa, the Avestan Hutaosa, 
the name of the wife of Vlshtaspa, Zoroaster’s patron. It can 
hardly be denied that this use of the name of the wife of 
Vlshtaspa in one branch of the Achaimenidai, coupled with 

I Jackson, op, cti., p. 165. 

i Moulton, op, at,, pp. 43, 47. 
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the use of VlshtSspa's uatue in the other, prores that both 
branches knew of a Ylsht&spa and HutaosS earlier than 
either. 

Finally Hertel seeks to show that the Q&thS preserved ns 
Yatna liii, which was composed for the marriage of Zoroaster’s 
daughter FonmcistS, really contains in veiled form an exhor- 
tation by Zoroaster addressed to Vlshtftspa to take up arms 
against the Magos GauraSta who had usurped the throne. 
The Q&tha then falls between April 2 and September 29, 522 
B. c. The exhortation, it is supposed, was lost on YlshtSspn 
but accepted by the more energetic Dareios, who was thus 
fired to secure his succession to the throne and induced to 
become a convinced adherent of Zoroaster’s god. It may 
fairly be said that the Qsths in no way lends itself to such 
a hidden meaning, and this argument certainly does not 
strengthen Hertel’s thesis. 

Hertel recognises that his view is opposed to that of 
Eduard Meyer ^ among others, and he seeks to meet the 
argument derived by that scholar from the occurrence of the 
names Mazdaku or Maztaku as names of two Median princes 
in a list of twenty three found in an inscription of Sargon (722- 
705 B. c.), reflecting probably that king’s victories in Media 
in 715-713 B. c. Meyer naturally held that the two princes 
by this nomenclature asserted their connection with the faith 
of Ahura MazdSh. Hertel objects that a ^priori the names 
are not to be taken as theophoric, since no others in the list 
are of this kind. This contention, however, is clearly without 
value. It is no objection to the view that two princes should 
have theophoric names that others have not. Further the 
contention that the names may be derived merely from the 
Avestan counterpart of the Yedic medhS, which is used from 
time to time in Indian names, is merely a possibility, which 
leaves Meyer’s argument still plausible. But, what is far 
more important, Hertel ignores entirely the argument which 


f • Meyer, KZ. xUi, id. 
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can be deduced from the occurrence in an inscription^ of Assnr* 
banipat of the name Assara MazSsh. The inscription itself 
goes back to the middle of the seventh century b. o., auu 
whatever else it does it disproves entirely the contention of 
Hertel that we hear nothing of Ahura Mazd&h until he 
appears in the inscriptions of Dareios and contemporaneously 
in the Gsthfts of Zoroaster. The form of the name, however, 
obviously represents an older form than the Ahura Mazdilh of 
the Avesta, and Hommel who discovered the reference sugges- 
ted that the borrowing of the name should be assigned to the 
Kassite period of Babylonian history, say 1700 to 1200 b. c. 
This would induce us to put the worship of Ahura Mazd&h 
as earlier than Zoroaster, and this accords well with the 
position suggested above, that Zoroaster was the man who 
extended and deepened a moral and abstract tendency in 
Iranian thought, not the man who suddenly overthrew a 
purely non-moral nature worship. 

We are left thus with nothing deBnite regarding Zoroas- 
ter’s date, save that it was probably a good deal earlier than 
Kyros. Hertel ignores the difficulty presented by the absolute 
silence of Dareios regarding Zoroaster, which points rather 
distinctly to the fact that Zoroaster belonged to a considerably 
earlier period, and that he has not yet assumed in the eyes of 
kings at least the extraordinary importance accorded to him 
in the Later Avesta. Indeed it has often been held that 
Dareios was not even a Zoroastrian®, and he certainly was a 
lax one, but in any case we cannot really suppose that, if he 
owed his incentive to monarchy from Zoroaster, he would so 
wholly have passed him over in his inscriptions when magnify- 
ing the god of whom Zoroaster was the prophet. A hint at 
a more definite dating might be obtained if we could believe 
that the name Phraortes, borne by the father of Deiokes, 

1 Hommel, PSBA. 1899, pp. 127 ff. 

2 Ca'sartelli. The Religion of the Great Kings ; L. H. Gray, ERE., 
i. < 59 - 73 - 
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founder of the Median kingdom, was correctly rendered 
«0onfeseor,'’ Fravartish, thus establishing its bearer as an 
exponent of the doctrines of Zoroaster^. But the evidence for 
this view is too slight to be considered valid. 

We reach, therefore, the conclusion that Hertel's effort to 
date the OSth&s of the Avesta has failed definitely, and with 
it the value of his evidence connecting the J^veda and the 
Avesta becomes minimal. But it must be noted that his evi- 
dence on this score so far as it has been presented is scanty 
and unattractive. The JRgveda* uses the term devanid, 
'those who scorn the Devas.' Now, it is contended, none but 
the Zoroastrians can be meant by this term, for Zoroaster 
was the revolutionary who overthrew the Devas, and in no 
other people do we find such a treatment of the gods of light 
prior to Christianity. The argument seems deplorably weak ; 
India in ^gveda times was obviously strongly influenced 
by aboriginal tribes who, we may be sure, were regarded as 
hostile to the Aryan gods by the Vedic Indians, just as in 
Homer we have the gods ranged against one side or another in 
hostility according as they favour the Achaians or the 
Trojans. 

Secondly, it is contended that the term brahma~dvif in the 
^gveda applies primarily at least to the Zoroastrians. The 
explanation of this view is complex. It rests on the doctrine 
that to Zoroaster the soul (daSna) existed both before and 
after its earthly experience, while in the Veda the doctrine of 
the Brahman was held, according to which there is a heavenly 
fire whence springs the individual and into which the indivi- 
dual is resolved on death. The Zoroastrians, accordingly, 
may justly be styled brcditna-dvis. Yet common sense tells us 
that the term simply means “hating the Brahmans”, and has 
nothing whatever to do with a complex mystical theory of 
the nature of the Brahman. Still less can we accept the 

1 Maspero, c/. cit., p. 455, n. r. 

2 i. 152. 2 { il 23. 8 { vi. 61. 3. 
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theory of Hertel that the term brahma-dvi^ in J^vtdd vU. 
104. 2 obviously applies to the Fi4Scas, who are then identi* 
fied with the Fadaioi, nomads of the Indus valley, in Hero* 
dotos (iii. 99), for the passage applies the term to a Rak^as, 
and we need have no hesitation in finding in India itself 
demons and foes sufficient to explain the term hrahma-dvif. 

We must, therefore, acquiesce in essentially negative 
conclusions, nor unfortunately have the results of recent dis* 
coveries in Asia thrown any very effective light on the early 
history of the Indo-Iranians. Hertel incidentally cites with 
approval the effort of Ipsen* to establish that the unity of the 
Indo*Europeans lasted to about 2000 b. o. The evidence, 
however, is inadequate ; it rests on nothing more substantial 
than the assumption that the form of the word “star” was 
borrowed by the Indo-Europeans when still united about the 
time of Hammurabi*. The assumption lacks, unfortunately, 
any serious ground. There is not sufficient evidence to prove that 
the word actually was borrowed from Babylonian, and still less 
to prove borrowing at the specific time alleged. 

Another effort has been made by Feake* to sketch a time 
table of Indo-European movements. Rejecting the view of 
Giles*, which selects the Hungarian area as the original home, 
or at least relegating it to the remote past of the race, he 
finds in them the people known as Kurgan builders or red 
ochre people who occupied according to arobseological evidence 
a wide area on the steppes east of the Dnieper, extending 
perhaps even as far as Turkestan. From this home, where 
they had on the west as neighbours the men of the Tripolye 
culture, which others have claimed as Indo-European', various 


1 /F.xLi,i/7f. 

2 Dated 2123-2081 B.C. or 1958-1916 j See Cambridge Auc, Hist. 

i. 147 ff. 

3 The Bronu Age and the Celtic World, pp. 156 

4 Cambridge Hist. Ind. i. 72, 

5 Cf . Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p, 92. 
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movements took place, resalting in the wide appearance of 
peoples of Indo-European speech. A dispersal, due to drought 
on the steppes, seems to have sent some of them to the Baltic 
lands about 3000 b. o., but the main movement falls about 
2200 B. c^. Then nomads attracted the attention of Ham- 
murabi on the Iranian slopes, into which they introduced 
the horse ; these were the Kassites whom he assumes from 
their language to have been Indo-European. The Aryas, 
who spoke Indo-European dialects, were still undivided about 
2000 B.C., when they were occupying the eastern parts of 
Bussian Turkesten. A little later a group of these speaking 
a dialect with Iranian affinities occupied eastern Armenia, 
constituting the Mitanni barons whom Sayce would connect 
with the Phrygian Midas, but who were earlier than the 
Phrygians and entered from the east, not the west. Other 
Indo-Europeans went west, passing over the seats of the 
older Tripolye culture, and divided ; a section crossed the 
Hellespont, sacked the second city at Troy, and penetrated 
into Asia Minor, where they explain the Indo-European 
element in the Hittite Empire, which may have owed its 
political organisation to their efforts. About 1760 b. c. fresh 
moves took place ; the Kassites established themselves in 
Mesopotamia, and the schism between the Indo-Europeans of 
the Aryan type took place, with the result that the Indians 
crossed Afghanistan and entered the Punjab, while the Irani- 
ans continued to roam the steppes of Turkestan finally 
crossing the Volga into South Russia, where they eventually 
occupied the plain as far west as the foot of the Carpathians. 

The weakest point in this theory is the assertion of the 
Indo-European character of the Kasai, for it rests on nothing 
more substantial than a number of equations of divine names. 
Thus we are asked ^ to believe that Maruttash is Marut ; 
Bugash Slav bogu Phrygian Bagaios ; Shuriash Surya ; 


r Presumably aooo b.C. if the later date for Hammurabi is taken. 
3 Cf, Ctmibric^t Ahc, Hist, i, S53 > Cambrige Hist, Ind, t, 76. 
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Bariash Greek Boreas; and even Shimalia, ‘‘lady of the bright 
moutains,’’ Himfilaya. The last identification, which has the 
approval of Dr Giles, ignores the fact that Himftlaya is not 
an early word, the Vedic being Himavant ; it also leaves the 
long vowels out of account, and it rests on the view that the 
word refers to snow, which seems to have no foundation 
other than the supposed etymology. The Kassites may ' have 
contained Indo-European elements ; what is clear is that this 
is not proved ; Eassite language and deities in general are 
not Indo-European^. The view, again, that the Mitanni are 
Iranian is far from established. The evidence rests on the 
names of the deities’, Varuna, Mitra, the NSsatyas, and Indra 
and on certain other words, including those numerals and 
terms of horse training which are found in a document 
emanating from a man of the Mitanni The forms of the 
numerals have been confidently claimed as Indian, as have 
also the names of the deities. Careful examination, ho , ver, 
rather shows that they represent a stage earlier than Indian or 
Iranian*, and it must be remembered in any judgment on this 
score that we have Iranian only in the very developed form 
of the Avesta ; if we could go back a century or two we might 
have forms much more Aryan than those actually found. The 
name Assara MazSsh already noted belongs probably to the 
same speech period, when Indian and Iranian were still in 
the making. To ascribe the Mitanni either to the Indian or 
the Iranian branch of the Aryas appears, therefore, unjusti* 
fied on the information yet available. The result is important, 
because, if the names and words had been definitely Indian, 
we might have been compelled to revise our conception of the 
movements which produced the phenomena connected with the 
Mitanni. 

I See Bloomfield, A/P. xxv. i ff. 

i Cf. Bkandarkar Comnumoration VotunUt pp. 8l AT. 

3 See Cambridge Ane, Hist, i. 313. 
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As regards the Hittite Empire we may accept the view 
that Indo-European speech elements were introduced in some 
such way as Peake supposes. The speech, as investigations 
of the Hittite records show^, was of the centum variety, and 
it has interwoven itself fantastically with proto-Hittite and 
perhaps other elements to form a curious blend. It will be 
remembered that Tocharian is also a centum speech, but we 
are without the necessary material to decide how, and when, 
the Tocharians arrived at their later home. Here again we 
end in uncertainty, but it is often wiser, and more favourable 
to advance in knowledge, to admit the existence of problems 
which cannot yet be solved. Peake, however, is clearly wrong 
in ascribing to the Hittite Empire Indo-European deities ; 
the evidence is overwhelming that the Hittitea knew these 
only as Mitanni gods. 


A. Bi:rriei)Ai,k Keith 


t See C. J. S. Marsteai'ider, Choruftrie ifido-turcpftn de la httgve 
hittiU (1919), pp. 168-172 j IF. Ang. xli. 8-11 ; Bloomfield, JAOS. 
xli. 19S-209J Prince, ibid. 210-224 ; Sayce, JRAS. 1922, pp. 563 ff. 
and the discussions in ZDMG, LXXVl and Lxxvn. 
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The Northern Buddhism 


The Southern Buddhism was long, known in Europe. In 
the beginning of the 16th century, when the Portuguese estab- 
lished their supremacy over the Indian Ocean and came in 
contact with Ceylon and Burma, the Indian Archipelago and 
Southern China, the Southern Buddhism with its pompous 
possessions, huge stUpas^big vihSras,and strict monastic system 
became known to them. It was after the establishment 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784 that a study of the 
Southern Buddhist literature was earnestly undertaken. The 
traditional history of Buddhism speaks of a schism in the second 
century of the NirvSQa Era. In this schism two parties of 
Buddhists separated never to meet again. The Southern 
Buddhism called iit Sanskrit Sthavira-vada, in PSii TheravSda, 
has a history of its own but the Northern Buddhism is entirely 
ignored in its religious and traditional works. 

So in Europe and India, Southern Buddhism was well- 
known in the 19th century while the Northern was not. 
Even the majority of the educated people in India think that 
Buddhism is only to be found in the southern countries of Asia, 
that its literature is all written in PAli, that it is a huge 
monastic system, very strict in discipline, both moral and 
physical, and so on. They cannot even imagine that there 
could be a Buddhism where raonasticism is absolutely loose, 
where the literature is written in a language other than Fftli, 
where worship of images prevails and where all food regula- 
tions are completely set aside. Even lu works written by 
eminent European scholars, Southern Buddhism looms large 
and Northern Buddhism is summarily disposed of. Yet the 
votaries of Northern Buddhism are much larger in number, 
its philosophy is much deeper, the paraphernalia of worship 
are more imposing, and its history exceedingly interesting. 
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The (lisoovery of Northern Buddhism is very recent. It 
became known in the early 19th century and its study began 
late in that century. Its study has made great strides and 
its modern literature has grown up to a considerable extent 
within the last forty years. The social, intellectual, and literary 
history of Northern India has been greatly benefited by these 
studies, and it is therefore desirable at this stage to write a 
history of its discovery and the progress of its study. 

The Segauli treaty in 1816 brought to an end the most 
difficult war in which the East India Company was engaged 
in India. With extreme reluctance the Nepalese people 
agreed to have a British Resident in their capital. Shortly 
after the establishment of the Residency at Katamundu, 
Brian Hodgson came there as the Residency assistant. He 
was a learned man and well-informed in all matters relating to 
India. Aa an assistant he had not much work and his thirst 
after knowledge was very great. In a new country so little 
known to the outside world, he began to collect information 
on all subjects, scientific, literary, historical, and social. 
He found a strange religion professed by nearly half the 
people of the Valley, called Buddhism but differing in toto 
from the Buddhism known from books. He began to 
make his enquiries about this religion. Fortunately for him 
there was a very, learned Buddhist at that time employed 
as the Munshi of the Residency. This was Amft&nanda. 
He too had very little work and Brian Hodgson began to take 
his assistance. He induced the old Buddhist pandit to write 
a book for him giving all information about the Buddhism 
prevailing in Nepal. The name of the book is Dharma- 
kofchsaitigraha. In the 78 th leaf of the book, the author 
says 

Rthdadhinidhau varse srSvane krsna Srune, 

SrlBahevSjilay& lekhat Amrtah l^kyaiSsanah* 

[The Buddhist Amrta wrote this in N. S. 946 (1826 a. o.) 
under orders of a European gentleman i. e. Brian Hodgson]. 
Amritftnanda was the head of the Mah&bodhivilAra in Lalita* 
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pattan, the second city in Nepal and chiefly inhabited by 
Baddhists. This vihSra contains a replica of the Mahabodhi- 
caitya of Bodh-gaya. One of Amrtiinanda’s ancestors came 
on pilgrimage to Bodh-gay5 in the middle of the 17th century 
and lived there for three years though in the midst of 
jungles, and took the plan, elevation and picture of the 
Bodh gays temple. On his return home he built a caitya 
exsictly like that in Bodh-gay5; the caitya is still in existence. 
Hence the name of the vihara is MahSbodbivihSra. AmrtS- 
nanda was a profoundly learned man. He had already written 
many books in Sanskrit, and his new book is a noble perfor- 
mance and it gave Brian Hodgson an insight into the 
Buddhism of Nepal— the last remnant of Northern Buddhism 
in the soil of India, Vrith a considerable litecature in Sonskrit. 
With the help of AmrtSnanda, Brian Hodgson began to collect 
Buddhist m^iiuscripts. Some of these manuscripts are on 
palrn-leaf and very old, dating froir the 11th and 12th 
centuries of Christian era. Some are on daphne paper 
called in Nepal Yarasapatra kSgaja. Some are copied for 
Mr. Hodgson in modern Nepal paper. How these manus- 
cripts were collected is an interesting story. The copy of 
the Buddhaoarita then found in Nepal was incomplete at the 
beginning and it came up to the middle of the 14th canto. 
Amrtananda got it copied but he completed the work himself 
adding more than two scores of verses in the beginning, complet- 
ing the 14th canto and adding four cantos more himself, 
to bring the account of Buddha’s life to a close. 

Brian Hodgson distributed the manuscripts to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, to the Bibliothbque Nationale of Paris and 
to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and to the India Office Library. On the strength of the 
materials thus supplied and by dint of personal observations 
Brian Hodgson wrote a large number of papers in the early 
volumes of the journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
The illustrious Burnouf exploited the Mss. in Paris and wrote 
his history of Buddhism and translated the Saddharma 
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FuQ4arIka. But for a long time the Mss. lay idle in all these 
places. 

In the meanwhile Jung Bahadur, the Prime Minister of 
Nepal, took possession of one of the Nepalese Buddhist monas- 
tries and threw away the Mss. on the street. Dr. Wright, 
the Besidency Surgeon, coming to learn all these facts, went 
to Jung Bahadur and asked permission to take the Mss. away 
as they were of no use to him. Jung Bahadur readily gave his 
permission and Mr. Wright sent them to Cambridge where 
they remained idle for sometime. It became apparent within 
a short time that the Mss. were of great age. The Palajo- 
graphical Society having declared some of them to have been 
as old as the 9th, 10th, or 11th csnturies, both Mr. 
Hodgson and Mr. Wright became anxious to know the con- 
tents of the Mss. Hodgson was constantly writing to the 
Asiatic Society to employ some scholar to make a descrip- 
tive catalogue of these Mss. and the Society after a long 
delay requested Haja B. L. Mitra to undertake the work. 
He appointed two pandits to read the Mss. and to give their 
abstracts in Sanskrit, from which abstracts the Raja under- 
took to make a descriptive catalogue in English. But he fell 
ill and needed help, and so asked me in 1878 to look into 
these abstracts and render them into English. For five years 
the Raja, the Pandits, and myself were engaged in this 
work and our work entitled Nepalese Buddhist Literature 
appeared in 1882 in the name of Raja R. L. Mitra. He spoke 
very kindly of my services to him and gave me an introduc- 
tion in the preface of the work to the learned world which was 
very useful to me. 

The Cambridge manuscripts were put in charge of Prof. 
C. C. Bendall and his catalogue of Cambridge Mss. was pub- 
lished in 1883. Prof. Bendall’s catalogue did not go into the 
contents of the work beyond giving the full colophons or so 
to say the chapter headings, but he very accurately gave the 
post-colophon statements in which there was much historical 
information about the copying of the work, its date, the king 
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in whose reign the copy was made and ether information of 
the highest importance to the history of Nepal. He discovered 
in these Mss. oldest Bengali writings, some of them going to 
times before the Musalman conquest of Bengal, one in tran* 
sitional Gupta character going so far back as 859 k.i>. He gave 
an historical introduction and a paleeographical introduction to 
his catalogue and illustrated the description of some of the 
Mss. with plates. But as I have said before, he did not go 
into the contents of the works. That difficult task was per- 
formed by Raja R. L. Mitra. He gave the contents of every 
big work whether philosophical, ritualistic or religious. The 
shortcomings of these catalc^ues were many. The old writing 
was difficult to decipher. Many technical terms were but imper- 
fectly understood, and the history and doctrines of Northern 
Buddhism were almost unknown. Yet these two works 
roused the interest of the savants of Europe and the 
students in India. The Archaeological Department of India 
though in its infancy had discovered in Sanchi, Barhut, 
Mathura and other places sculptures giving not only incidents 
of the life of Buddha but pictures illustrating the story of his 
former births and the good work done by his disciples and 
other great men who helped in the propagation of Buddhism. 
Many of these sculptures were explained by the Jfttaka-avadSna 
stories from Rajendra Lai’s Nepalese Buddhist Literature. 
I distinctly remember the Raja’s interest in comparing these 
stories with those sculptures and his rapturous delight when he 
could identify one of the stories with one of these sculptures. 
The Archseological Department also busied itself with 
the sculptures. The sculptures mostly went to the 1st, 2nd 
and 3rd century b.c. and it was wonderful that these 
sculptures simply reflected the stories of Buddhist literature. 

The labours of that intrepid Hungarian scholar Oosma 
de Koros preceded by a few decades the appearance of these 
catalogues which brought to light a large portion of the 
Tibetan translations of the Sanskrit works written in India 
on Buddhism in two grand divisions the Kangyor and the 
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Tangyur coDtaining a collection of Buddha’s sayings and 
sermons, commentaries on them and other miscellaneous 
works. It now became possible to trace some of these 
translations to their originals. Similarly the originals of 
some of the Chinese translations were also traceable. It 
opened a great vista of reseai'ch which might engage 
generations of scholars for many centuries to come. 

The publication of these two catalogues containing descrip- 
tions of old original works written in India in Sanskrit is of 
the highest moment in understanding the history and the 
doctrines of the form of Buddhism prevailing in Northern 
India from the 2nd century of the Nirvftua era to the 
present day. It also gave the public a good deal of informa- 
tion of all the stages of Buddhism in India from the 8th 
century a. d. when the Chinese ceased to come to the time 
when Buddhism became only a name in N. India. A good deal 
of the history of Buddhism from the 4th to the 7 th centuries 
in India was known from the translations in European lan- 
guages or the travels of the great Chinese travellers like 
Fa-hian, Hiuen Tsang, and I-tsing. But of the later centuries 
nobody knew anything. Indian people thought that Buddhism 
disappeared from the face of India after the advent of ^aAkarS- 
cftryya about 800 a. d. But here was found undoubted 
evidence of Buddhism still flourishing in full vigour for four 
or five centuries more. 

Soon after publishing his English catalogue of Cambridge 
Buddhist Mss., Prof. Bendall came to India and travelled to 
Nepal and Rajputana. He discovered a few Mss. and took 
immense materials for working out a history of Nepal 
and of Buddhism. The story of his meeting with me could 
read like a novel. He used to come to the Sanskrit College. 
I was also not remiss in vinting my Alma Mater. We 
often met without knowing each other. One day he wanted 
to see the Sanskrit College at Mulajore and Mm. Mahesh 
Ch. Nyfiyaratna took him there. I was also requested by 
the Mm. to be present at Mulajore. We three examined the 
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College and Prof. Bendall was shown all those things in 
which a Enropean Sanskrit scholar was likely to be interested. 
The Mill, was then suffering from gout and Prof. Bendall 
was very anxious to see the indigenous this at Bhatpara. 
The Mm. therefore asked me to take Prof. Bendall with 
me and show him the t6Is. We entered into a carriage and 
began to talk. Prof. Bendall complained that there was in 
India a very large number of Sanskrit scholars, but there 
were none who took interest in Buddhism. I asked him if 
he had any doubts and difficulties about Sanskrit Buddhism 
in which he was so much interested. He asked me a few 
general questions which I readily answered. Then he asked 
me if I could introduce him to Haraprasad ^strl who had 
been so well-spoken of by Raja R. L. Mitra. I told him 
that T could easily do it, but with a significant smile. In 
a few minutes 1 had to reveal myself to him and since then 
we were friends. He asked me where all that Buddhism has 
gone. I could give him no reply. But ho would not 
leave me. For several years we were regular correspondents 
and the burden of every one of his letters was ‘where was 
all that Buddhism gone’ ? I was already looking for traces 
of Buddhism all round me without success. I . picked up 
every bit of information that I could of the former existence 
of Buddhism in Bengal. But I could not find where 
that Buddhism had gone till at last after nearly 13 years I 
found Buddhism still remaining as a living religion in western 
Bengal. This discovery was of very great moment for 
the social, intellectual, moral, and even the caste history of 
Bengal but that is another story. I am at present concerned 
only with Northern Buddhism and not the cryptic Buddhism 
which I have discovered in Western Bengal. 

The publication of the catalogues by Raja R. L. Mitra 
and Prof. Bendall gave an impetus to Buddhist scholars both 
in India and Europe to publish Buddhist Sanskrit works. Raja 
R. L. Mitra published the Jjalitavistara and the A^fa- 
^hisrikSi-prajm imrarniiM in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. 
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The first is on the life of Buddha end the second on the doo« 
trines of the MahaySna Buddhism. Prof. Bendall published 
the iSikfasamuccaya a wonderful book. It is a summary of 
Buddhist doctrines with a vast number of authorities quoted 
in Sanskrit and various Sanskritic languages. M. Senart 
published the Mahavastu-avaddna the earliest work yet known 
of the Northern Buddhism, written in a language which may be 
termed either Sanskritised vernacular or vernacularised Sanskrit, 
and wliich M. Senart called mixed Sanskrit. I contributed my 
mite in publishing the Svayarabu Puraija the only PurS^a of the 
Buddliists, giving the topography of one of the most important 
places of pilgrimage in Nepal, with all its shrines and monasteries 
and stupas. Profs. Cowell and Neil published the DivySvadanaa 
collection of avadaua-stories written at various times and various 
places. There was also Karai^avyuha giving the marvellous 
achievements in emancipating people by A.valokite^vara. 
It was published not as a Buddhist work hut as a Jaina 
work, in a series of Jaina canonical works published by 
Pandit Satyavrata SamasramI under the patronage of Raja 
Dhanapal Siuha of the District of Murshidabad. 

When the Svayambhu Puraija was printed off, I was 
anxious to identify the places and shrines, mentioned in that 
unique work, and therefore went to Nepal in 1897. I 
saw all the spots mentioned in the PuraDa and all 
the rivers and cities in the valley of Nepal and made 
notes on them. But I found that Mr. Oldfield in his 
sketches of Nepal had already done much that I wanted 
to do. I might have given some more information and collated 
them with that given in the PurSria edited by me. But my inter* 
est was absorbed by the Durbar Library. There was a Durbar 
Library, perhaps more Durbar Libraries than one, as there 
were more than one independent kingdom in the small 
valley of Nepal, But the Libraries were dissipated on the 
Gorkha conquest of the Valley in 1768 and nobody knew 
where the Mss. of these Libraries were gone. In 1868 
when I was still a school student in the Sanskrit College, 
I. 11 . Q., MARCH, 1925 
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iny atfceution was arrested by a small pamphlet published by 
Mr. R. Lawrence, Resident of Nepal, under the title ''Lists of 
Sanskrit Works supposed by the Nepalese Paijdits to be rare 
in the Nepalese Libraries at Ehatmandu”. That showed that 
there was at that time no Durbar Library. Prof. Bendall went 
there in 1884, shortly after we met at Mulajore and he did 
not see the Library. So the Dnrbar Library in 1897 appeared 
to me to be a discovery of the highest moment. I, at once, 
asked permission to visit the Library and work there. The 
permission was readily accorded by Sir Bir Samser Jung Rana 
the Prime Minister who took a great interest in the Mss. 
and in the Library. In fact, as I subsequently learnt, it was 
His dlghness who put all the Mss. in the palaces and started 
the Library in the college premises and was doing everything to 
bring all Mss. in the Valley to the Library. He subsequently 
built a spacious hall with a clock tower where the Library is 
now kept. 

After this discovery I spent all my time in the Ms. 
Library examining old palm-leaf manuscripts. The Library 
was then kept in the college premises to the south of Rani 
Fokra. I discovered some unique Mss. of very great age. 
My notes on these Mss. were embodied in a paper in the Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal of that year under the 
title ‘Notes on Mss. in the Durbar Library, Nepal.' When that 
paper was published, Prof. Sylvaiu Levi of Paris came to 
Calcutta with a view to visit tho Library himselV. He re- 
mained at Katamundu for a month, and collected some Mss* 
and inscriptions. With these materials ho published a history 
of Nepal and edited with a French translation the MahSySna 
SutrSlahkSra attributed to Asahga, which for tlie first time 
gave the world some definite idea of the MahSy&ua system of 
Buddhism of the Yogic&ra school. Within six months of Prof. 
Sylvain L6vi’s departure from Nepal, Prof. Bendall was 
anxious to visit the same Library and arranged with the 
Secretary of State for India that 1 should accompany him 
and stop in Nepal for two mouths dmiug tho winter of 1898 
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Rod 1899. We remeined in adjoining honses in the Reaideney 
and went every alternate day to the Library. Hie objeet 
waa to write a history and chronology of Nepal and adjoining 
states and my object was to write a descriptive catalogue of the 
palm-leaf Mss. which are very old. Our joint work was issued 
in my name under the title of 'Catalogue of Palm-leaf and 
Seleeted Paper-Mss. in the Durbar Library of Nepal/ to which 
Prof. Bendall appended a history of Nepal and the surround- 
ing counties. The catalogue was issued in 1905 before which 
time however Prof, l^ndall had breathed his last. This 
catalogue brought to light the literature of many daiva and 
Buddhist sects which were all forgotten. The Tftntric works 
in this catalogue are unique. The opinion that the Tantaras were 
recent, not more than fire centuries old, became absolutely 
untenable by the discovery of a large number of Tintrio Mss. in 
the handwriting of the 10th century of the Christian ora. The 
prevailing opinion in Europe was that the Puriboas could not go 
back beyond 800 a. n. For this opinion Horace Hayman Wilson, 
1 believe, is responsible. It was also believed that the Skanda 
Purina was a myth and that it existed only in KhaodM and 
M&hStmyas. But the discovery of a palm-leaf Ms. of that 
Purfioa in later Gupta character at once made both these 
opinions untenable. Prof. Bendall was very unwillmg to admit 
that the Ms. was so old, and we often talked on the subject 
and I maintained that the Ms. belonged to the Gth century and 
that the writing resembled that of the Horiuzi Ms. kept 
in the Horiuzi Monastery in Japan where it has been lying since 
609 a. D. But Prof. Bendall could not admit that it was 
so old and stoutly maintained that it was written in the 
9 th century. Finding that we were quarrelling on these 
facts for several days Mrs. Bendall one day told us both to 
bring all the materials on which we held our opinions and to 
decide the questions once for all. She very kindly consented 
to be our umpire. So one day we three sat on the verandah 
of the College Library and brought all the Mss., charts, and 
drawings and began to show them to Mrs. Bendall, Prof. 
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Bendsll had a theory that a Ma. is old in the inverse ratio 
of the mfttrSs or the top lines of letters. 1 readily acceded to 
this theory. It was however found that BendaU’s Ms. of the 
Firametfvara-mata-tantra copied in 859 contained many more 
mStri&s or top lines than the Skanda Pnr&na discovered by 
me. Prof. Bendall had to admit that the Skanda PurS^a was 
at least two hundred years older than the Pftramelvara-mata- 
tantra i. e., the Skanda PnrS^a was written in 659 at the 
latest. The umpire gave her verdict in my favour. We 
worked from 11 to 3 o’clock in the afternoon and the 
verdict was passed and we all came well satisfied with our 
work. The antiquity of the PurSqias was set back by several 
centuries and the discovery of the unique Ms. of the Skanda 
Purftna was regarded as a great event in the history of the 
PanrSniio literature. 

The 'Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Mss. in the 
Purbsr library of Nepal’ has been- pronounced by Mr. Jayswal 
in one of bis letters to me as a wonderland. The publication 
of these catalogues and the editions of some very interesting 
works found in Nepal during our joint expedition took nearly 
ten years and in 1907 I went once more to Nepal to 
examine the rest of the Library. In the year 1906, the 
Nepal government sent to the Asiatic Society a list of 
Mss. recently acquired. In this list was a Ms. entitled 
Nyftya-vSrttika which the Society thought must be a 
work by the great Buddhist logician DihnSga. This excited 
my curiosity and I obtained permission to proceed to 
Nopal from the Govt, of Bengal and the Govt, of Nepal. 
But to my utter disappointment I found the Ms. to contain 
a portion of the NySya-vttrttika by Udyotakara. But I took 
this opportunity to examine the rest of the palm-leaf Mss. 
and published on my return the second volume of the 
'Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Mss. of the Durbar Library, 
Nepal,’ in 1915. This contains a very large number of Buddhist 
works on Tantra mostly written and copied before the Muha- 
mmadan conquest in Bengal. The Nepal Government having 
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absolutely prohibited the export of palm-leaf Mss. from the 
country since the re-establishment of the Durbar Library, I had 
to collect only paper Mss., either by purchase or by copying. 
During the expeditions of 1897-98 and 1907, a considerable 
number of Mss. was collected in the Asiatic Society’s rooms, and 
the Society pressed me to publish a catalogue of these manus- 
cripts. So in 1916, I published a volume of Catalogue of 
Buddhist manuscripts being the first volume of a large number 
of volumes, containing descriptions from all the Mss. collected 
there. Itcontained descriptions of 119 Mss. Like Prof. Bendall 
I was very careful in giving the post-colophon statements 
and the chapter headings. Like Kajendrs Lai Mitra also 
I wanted to give some idea of the contents of the work, but 
this I did not by translating abstracts but by giving profuse 
abstracts which appeared to me to throw light on the doctrines 
of Buddhism and its history. There are works in the collec- 
tion which are either not to be found among the Chinese 
or the Tibetan translations, or though found there, were 
considered to have been absolutely lost in Sanskrit. 

I undertook a fourth journey to Nepal in the year 1922 
and found Prof. Sylvaia lifevi there. I confined myself 
to the examination of the Sanskrit Ijibrary and took extracts 
from rare Mss. already described in my catalogues. My 
son Benoytosh Bhattacharyya who was with me busied himself 
in taking photographs of Buddhist images in different viharas 
for his forthcoming volume on Buddhist iconography. Thus 
it will be seen that in the matter of the collection of 
Northern Buddhist Mss. Brian Hodgson began it and I 
have carried it on up to now. The Ms. materials have 
not yet been exhausted and the report has it that the 
Sanskrit Buddhist Mss. may be had in large numbers in 
Tibet and Eastern China. These ''.re the best materials for 
the study of Northern Buddhism. The Tibetan and the 
Chinese translations come next after them, but the value 
of the Sanskrit materials is much greater than that of these 
translations. Sanskrit materials are coming out also from 
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other parte of India ; for instance, the Katbiwar Juna Library 
has already famished the texts and commentaries of the 
Nyiya Vinda by Dbarmottara. The Nylyapravetfa of DihnS^a 
has also been found there and the Oaikwar Sanskrit Series has 
undertaken to publish it. Mm. Ganapati l9satrl is also 
publishing a Buddhist Tantrik work entitled Xrya Mafijudrl 
Sfitra Kalpa and I know other collections in Bengal and 
Benares containing Mss. of works on Northern Buddhism. In 
the 'Catalogue of the Tanjore collection of Tibetan translations’ 
publiriied by Beckh and the two yolumes of the catalogues 
of the Tangyur collection published by iny late lamented 
friend Dr. P. Cordier, as well as in the Catalogue of Chinese 
Tripitaka by Nanjio, we hear^of thousands of Sanskrit Buddhist 
works belonging to the Northern schools of Buddhism. 
Of these only a very small number has been found in 
Sanskrit. But the Sanskrit Mss. are much more valuable 
than the translation. For the Chinese is a free translation, 
often wide from the text and the Tibetan is so absolutely 
literal that it is difficult to understand for one who is not 
a master of both the ancient Tibetan and Sanskrit. That being 
the case it is very difficult to write a history of Northern 
Buddhism from Sanskrit materials alone. But I have liad 
the good fortune of receiving much of iny information 
from IndrSnanda the great grandson of AmrtSnanda, Hodgson’s 
friend, philosopher, and guide. He often gave mo light 
on the history of Buddhism which I found nowhere in 
printed books and Mss. But he is no more, and Buddhist 
scholars ar •. becoming more and more rare in Nepal. With 
this preamble I now begin to give a connected history of 
Northern Buddhism from the second century of the Nirvftna 
era to the present day. I am fully conscious of my short* 
comings and know that there are many gap3_ which I cannot 
fill up. Sdll I think a connected history with all its 
shortcomings is likely to be useful to the readers. 1 ^ 

{To he continued) 

HiaAraasAD Sastbi 
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At the Second Session of the Oriental Conference held 
in' Calcutta in 1922 (Proc. and Trans., 1923, pp. 193f), Mr. 
Ramakr^^a Kavi announced the diecoTery of two manus' 
oripts containing the texts of an hitherto unknown AvaHti- 
mivdarl’katiw in prose and its metrical summary Avanti- 
sundari-haihM-$dra, which, in his opinion, threw fresh light 
on the date and mutual relation of Bhftravi, the author of the 
Kiritdfjuniya and Dandin, author of the Daiu-kum&ra-carUa. 
He has since, under the editorship of Pandit S. K. Bamanatha 
dastrl, has published these two interesting works in the 
Dak^i^abharatl Series, No. 3 (1924) with an introduction which 
practically reproduces his article on the subject referred to 
above. 

Of these two works, the Amnti-sundari-kcUhii is in prose 
with an introduction in verse but is publisKed as a much 
broken fragment consisting of 18 or 19 hopelessly worm* 
eaten leaves, which occupy about 25 pages in print. It 
conforms to the technical requirements of a kaihUt not as 
indicated by the author of the KUeydc^ia but as given by 
Rudrata^; but it is curious that it contains, after the manner 
of wol ikhySyika*, an introductory metrical namtukriyi and 
praise of older poets, followed in the prose part, at the outset, 
by an account of the poet's family and of his motive in com* 
posing the work. From this prose part of the work it is, 
however, difficult to gather connected information about the 
author himself, on account of the extremely unsatisfactmy 
nature of the fragmentary text, which containa large lacunae 
in almost every third line. 

t See my article on Tke and tkt Katta in the BnUitin 

o/tht Sekotl of Ofimtal Sindies, Hi, pp. S08f, 5f4f, 517. 

a As in Baga’s Harta-^arita, 
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Bat these autobiographioal details regarding the author 
are rendered intelligible by the incomplete metrical summary 
published a.long ivith it and entitled Avanti-mndari-kathSrsara. 
It is apparently of a different and much later authorship. 

The "Katha-sara gives the name of the author, presumably 
ot the original story, as Dandiu, and sets forth his genealogy 
and a somewhat fanciful account of the orisfin of the work. 
We aro told that a family of Kausika BrShmapas, who were 
living in a north-western province, named Anandapura, 
migrated to Acalapura in the NSsikya country, founded by 
Mhladeva {muladeva-niveaita). There was born Damodara 
from Naraya^a-svSmin, like Adideva springing from the 
navel of NSr&yaijia^. Referring to Damodara, it goes on to 
say (i. 22) : 

sa medhduA kavir vidvan bharmHi prabhavo giram 

anurudhydkaron mailrirp mrendre mf iiuvardliane 

Then we are told that while living with Durvinlta (who is 
called gahgeya-kula-dhvaja, apparently a prince of the Gangs 
dynasty), he sent an aryd-verse to the Fallava king Sirnha* 
vi^^u, who invited him to his court, where Damodara appears 
to have thenceforth lived. He had three sons, of whom 
Manoratha was the second. Of Manoratha’s four sous Vlra- 
datta married Gaurl, and a son named Dapdin, who is the 
narrator of the story, was born to them. Then the story 
goes on to give us soma account of Dapdm who was fostered 
by druta and Sarasvatl, having been rendered orphan in his 
childhood ; and he was well versed, among other things, in 
the science of architecture. We are not concerned at present 
with this part of the account. 

These details agree substantially with what one can gather 
from the fragmentary prose narrative. Mention is made of 
Acalapura and kuiikchvarfl§a, of Dsmodara being born of 
NftrSyaq»*avSmin, of DSmodara’s friendship with Visi^uvardhans 


I Tasyam nSriya'OMVami-Hamtto uSrSyai^JarSt, 
damodara iti irlnian idideva ivAbhavat. ( i. 2I ) 
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and so forth. Now, from these we get . the genealogy of 
Dnvdin who according to the *Katha and the ^Kath^s&ra 
was the narrator of the story of Avantisundarl thoe : 

NSrSyaijia 

DSmodara 

Manoratha 

1 * 

V Iradatta= Gaurl 

I 

Dsi^din 

Wo will try to deal in another paper with the question 
whether this Da^din is the same as the author of the Daia- 
humara‘ccvrita, and whether the prototype of the latter work 
is this newly discovered Avantisundan-hatM ; but assuming 
for the present that the two Dai).dins are identical, our main 
concern in this paper is to consider the statement of Mr, 
Bamakrem Kavi that the two texts published here establish 
that Daijidin was the great-grandson in the direct line of the 
poet BhSravi. If this opinion can be taken as beyond ques- 
tion, it would prove to be a fact of immense importance in 
the history of Sanskrit literature. 

Unfortunately the published texts have not succeeded in 
removing all doubts and settling the question definitely. The 
only place where BhSravi is mentioned is in the verse quoted 
above from the Katha-sara, with reference to DSmodara 
who is given as the great-grandfather of Daqdio snd the 
whole statement regarding Daijdin’s relation to BhSravi 
stands or falls with this verse alone. The interpretation given 
to this verse by Mr. RSinakrajja Kavi is presumably that 
BhSravi is spoken of here as identical with DSmodara, whose 
alternative name or alias was such, although it is curious that 
there is no direct suggestion of such an alias but for the 
apparently appositional use (assuming the text to be unobjec- 
tionable) of the word Bharavi, used as a proper name, along 
with sa]^ (he) referring to DSmodara. But the construction 
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is somsvrhat peenliar, and one oennot reoonoile himself 
to the abraptnesB with which DSmodara is mentioned in the 
verse as BhSravi without some words indicating his identi- 
fication, if it is so intended, with the great Bhiravi of the Kw^~ 
tdrjutnya. Is it possible that some qualifying adjective, 
such as medham etc. immediately preceding it, is meant in 
or for this word 1 Or, is some pun or simi’^e meant in 
bhs, ravi or ravi-prahhavd which would explain the word 
amrudhya better in the context ? An emendation is difficult, 
but the word bhiravi in the verse does not look very convin- 
cing. It is possible that Dftmodara had the biruda of BhAravi ; 
but if one assumes that the name of the great poet of KirdtdV' 
Jundya was itself a biruda, his real name having been 
Dftmodara, one would not be supported either by Sanskrit 
literature so far, or by any tradition authenticating such 
speculation regarding the well-known poet Bhftravi^. 

On the other hand, assuming the verse in question to 
be impeccable, it is somewhat disconcerting to find nothing 
in the original prose Avautmutdari-katha itself to support 
this readmg or this proposed identification of Bhftravi with 
Dftmodara, the great-grandfather of DaDdin* The passage in 
the prose-narrative corresponding to ibis verse in the metrical 
summary runs thus (p. 6) : 

(fi8)ra|ra9<»-<«9eis«io nibki-padmu tea brahfncuka-dhdma 

ddmodara-^vami-naima Umeta (?) $ar9daga-manoharaya 

tarvajiktifa vtdagdkayi uurva-bkSga^uvi^ya pramd^yuktaya 
laiitorpada^nySaa $uehcm oivofyata. 

Again, 

yatab kauii{ka). .«a puvya-kmrmouji vigauvardhan- 

ikhyt rf^fO'iftnou prayayam amabadhtOt*. 

1 A poet Dftmodara, Oftmodarabhafta or Dftmodaradeva is quoted 
independently of Bhimvi, tn the antboiogies ^irkgudkararpoAikaH, 
SudukiidUtrfilkHtrt*, PudfdvmH as well as in Bhoj*-pnbanika, 

a In diess quotations, the dots, indicaUng lacunae, are given as 
in the printed ^tcxt 
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Dftmodara is mentioned agiun at p. 7» but his other and 
more famous name (if it was so) vis., BhSravi, is nowhere 
alluded to or coupled with his real name. On the other 
hand, in the metrioal introduction (p. 3, verse 22) of 
the prose'Story, the author refers apparently to himself 
as dSmodara-vatniaja and not as bhSravi^tftkya which would 
certainly have served as a better introduction of himself 
to his public. If he was really a descendant of the great poet 
Bhfiravi, he should have been naturally proud of hU illustrious 
literary lineage and would have taken enough care to apprise 
his reader of the fact. It is surely too much to rely upon 
a doubtful verse of a later summary of presumably different 
authorship and theorise on its basis upon the relation of 
BhSravi and Da^din with any complacent assurance. It 
is not suggested that the genealogy of Da^diu* the author 
or narrator of the. AtarUiBundari-katM, as given here is 
unreliable ; but one cannot readily accept the relationship 
of this Dapdin (whoever he was) with BhSravi sought to 
be made out on the authority of this verse alone. On the 
other hand, the probable date of BhSravi, who was certainly 
later than KslidSsa but earlier than the Aihole inscription of 
634 A. D. in which he already appears as famous, would roughly 
coincide with that of Siiphavi^qLU of the Pallava dynasty, 
who may be taken as belonging to the end of the 5th century ; 
and the mention of this prince in this connexion in the text 
would make one pause before he can sweepingly reject 
the theory set forth by Mr. RSmakr^pa Kavi. All that 
can be said for the present is that the theory cannot be taken 
as settled or beyond question until other data are forthcoming 
to corroborate this unique verse, which is itself of doubtful 
authority. 

Apart from this question of literary obronol(^y, however, 
there can be no doubt that these works are important publica- 
tions, for which the learned editors deserve all credit, 
even though it is a gr eat pity that the AvantUundiBr^kathA 
ooqld not be recovered ezoept as a hopeless mass of fragments. 
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These works are of great interest in view of the question 
of their relation to the Da(a-hmSrob-<sarita and its author 
; which questioni however, would require a detailed 
study and cannot be discussed within the limited scope of this 
paper. 


S. K. Db 


Some Aspeots of the Economic Life in Ancient India 

( AS DKPICTBD IN THE ROVEDA ) 

In this article we propose to deal with some obscure 
points in regard to the economic life of the early Indo-Aryans 
which have not been attempted to be studied so far. The 
development of agriculture, art, and crafts has been studied 
by some scholars. Here we shall study something about 
the trade and commerce of the people of the time and about 
the units oi measurement and exchange as used by them. 

I Trade and Commerce 

Trade of course existed in the period of the IJgveda but 
the villages being more or less self-contained units, and the 
wants of the people being limited, it was naturally confined 
within narrow limits. Kraya is the word for exchange in the 
later Samhitas, derived from the root hi, to 
Barter. buy. In the Bgveda we find the use of this root 
only on a few occasions^. Ordinarily sale and 
purchase constituted exchange of things only. Barter was the 
normal system and no popular medium of exchange as such 
existed. Indra is offered libations in exchange for ten milch 


I iv, 24, 10. 
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kioe^. From this some heya oonoladed that cattle formed 
the medium of exchange. But the use of the word does not 
seem to justify such, an assumption. 

Human nature being what it is, the attempt on the part of 
the parties to depress the exchange value of the commodities 
of others must have been the same. The higgling and bargain- 
ing of the ma:fjet was known in those early 

the^marke/ *^*^^*'' ^ exchange transac- 

tion was complete and irrevocable as soon as it 
was arranged and delivery of things made over. This is 
clearly indicated in a hymn to Indra by YSmadeva’. A 
man realised a small value for an article of great value, 
bhuyasa msncm acarat kaniyas, that is, by (giving up) much 
a man acquired (in exchange) a little wealth or value. Coming 
again to the buyer he said : this has not been sold ; I want 
the full price. But he does not recover the small price by 
getting a large equivalent now ; whether helpless or clever 
they adhere to their bargain. Vasna in this passage clearly 
means price. But Sulka was the usual word for price. Thus 
Indra's image is so dear that it would not be sold even for a 
large Stilka^. The idea of price also underlies another verse 
where the sacriftcer and his wife, by their praises, confer 
strength on Indra and Varu^a to receive, for this price, great 
wealth from the gods*. 

The merchant went by the name of vanik, and his position 
was distinctly inferior to that of the other important classes in 
society. Dirghasravas is called a vanik, and as such he has 
been distinguished from the other descendants of the same 
line as his, who were all rsis, simply because, according to 
the legend, he was compelled to live by trade during a 
period of famine®. The merchant is referred to as going to 
the wood and obtaining water, va^ig vankur apa 

I iv, ?4, 10 . 2 iv, 24, 9. 3 viii, 1, 5. 4 vii, 82, 6. $ :, 112, ii. 

6 v, 45,& 
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The ftTarioe of a merchant is mentioned, and Indra is asked 
not to deal with the praisers like a merchant 

The art of navigation had already developed 
Merchant in the period of the l^veda*. Probably it 
was learnt from the Dravidians who had 


preceded the Aryans. The voyages into the sea were 
mostly sporadic expeditions either for fighting or for mere 
adventure. There is nothing to prove that.there'was any 


Maritime 

commerce. 


commerce carried on with any country out- 
side India. The Babylonian commerce must have 
been of a much earlier date before the advent of 


the Aryans into India and the traditions of which had been 
lost after the Aryan conquest. At the same time we cannot 
deny the existence of some coastal trade as well as that of 
voyages for the treasures of the ocean’. The Aivins are 
said to bring riches to king SudSs and they are requested to 
bring wealth to their praisers from the samudra*. Indra is 
asked to pour riches upon the worshippers from the samu- 
dra*. Not only are the treasures of the sea referred to, as 
in the above passages, but positive evidence is not wanting for 
the proof of actual going out to sea for gaining those treasures. 
Ufas is described as the impeller of chariots which are 
harnessed at her coming, like those who being desirous of 
wealth, send ships to the sea, aamudre na iravasyaval^, 
literally, like those, desirous of wealth, (going) for the sea*. 


The adorers of Indra, bearing oblations, throng round him as 
merchants covetous of gain, sanisyavah, crowd the ocean on a 
voyage’. The worshippers pmise the deities for desirable 
things as those, desiring to acquire riches, praise the ocean on 
traversing it *, acmudram na saUcorage sanuyavaA, ex- 
plained thus : those wishing to possess riches for the sake of 
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going through the midst of the ocean praise it. From the abore 
references it seems to be undeniable that maritime trade did 
exist, but its extent seems to be limited. The want of reference 
to masts, etc., necessary for going out far into the sea or cross 
orer to Africa or Babylonia, suggests that no such oommunioa* 
tion was kept up by the Aryans. Along the coast, by the sea 
there certainly was oommeree, and this commerce was extra* 
mely luwatiTe, so that a merchant desirous of wealth could 
be fully satisded by the pro6ts of trade in those regbns. 
Unfwtunately no reference specifically alludes to the commo* 
dities obtained by this trade. Pearls were of course obtained 
thus since we find the use of ma^i or jewels*. With regard 
to other things brought and with regard to the commocUties 
exported, we are not told anything. 

II Units of Measurement and Exchange 

From the Bgveda we do not find any clue to a measure 

of weight. Most probably there was no such measure as 

things were measured either by number or by volume. It is 

doubtful whether any measure of weight was ever 

Weighs and to the Aryans during the whole of the 

measures. ~ m. . 

Yedic age. The conception of weight as a stan* 

dard of comparison is always a matter of late growth in the 

history of a nation. Among the Greeks and the 'Romans 

we do not find any trace of it in the early stages of their 

development. Owing to insufficiency of evidence we cannot 

ascertain even the approximate date from which they began 

to use weights as such. But in their case, these systems were 

not developed by themselves but were borrowed from the 

Egyptians. Among the latter, these existed only at a very 

late stage of their development, and considerable doubt has 

been oast on their popularity in the ordinary transactions of 

daily life. The history of the Teutons is much better known. 

In their case weights and measures were unknown at the time 


I ». 33i 8 ; i, 122 , 14' 
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of the conquest of England. Even during the period just 
following the Norman Conquest we do not hear anything 
about weights, although otherwise, particularly in political 
and administrative matters, they were well developed. 

Measures of distance, on the other hand, grew at a very 
early stage. Distance is the most familiar conception in 
the life of a people, especially during the periods of migration. 
One day’s march or a few days’ march would readily become 
a sort of measure. When settled in a locality this conception 
helps equally well. The distance from one village to another, 
from one end of the field to the other, all begin with certain 
indefiniteness, but all tend ultimately to crystallise into definite 
measures of distance, suiting, for all practical purposes, the 
habits of thought of a primitive people. The Aryans in the 
Vedic age also had such conceptions of dislance as measures. 
Gavyuii is frequently found in the Rgveda. Its meaning has 
been the subject of some discussion leading to differences of 
opinion. But in one passage it clearly indicates a distance, 
although what exactly it is cannot be ascertained. Agni is 
asked to drive away further than a gavyuti from the devotee, 
poverty, hunger, and the strong demons Most probably 
it signified an indefinite and very long distance, since one 
would like to bo as far away as possible from these evils. 
In the Brahmatfos also the word was irecognised as a measure 
of distance. 

On the other hand yojana was definitely a measure of dis- 
tance. It means the distance which can be covered by one 
ride, that is, what can be traversed at one stretch without 
unyoking the horses. Thus the Dawn is said to precede 
Varujja (here indentilied with Sun) by thirty yq/anos®. 
With fast horses Indra can traverse many yojams at one 
stretch*. The Maruts are described as swift-moving like 
rivers and as having traversed many yojanas like mares Who 
have journeyed far*. 


1 vui, 60,20. 2 t, 123, S. 3 ii, 16, 3. 4 X, 7 %» 7 > 
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For purposes of trade and exchange it is essential that 
some standard should be devised by which comparisons can 
be made. If measure by weight was unknown at so early a 
date the people had to substitute for it a measure by volume. 
This was essential for even the elements of economic and 
social life. The Soma sacrifice was the great occasion in those 
days when the communal life was focussed and represented, 
and it is in this connection that we hear of a measure by 
volume. KhSri was a jar which measured the quantity of 
the soma juice. Indra asked to give a hundred khSris of 
soma juice^. Of the measures in ordinary life we have 
several of them. Urdara'* was either such a measure or it was 
a granary. In either case it could broadly compare one heap 
of grains with another. Sthivi also occurs in the l^veda* 
with the same meaning. It occurs also in its adjectival form 
sthivimant*. That they helped measurement is certain, but 
it is equally certain that measurement by volume, like 
measurement by distance, was crude. This only shows an 
imperfect growth of the elements of retail trading. 

In the period of the JRgveda, barter was the form of ex- 
change, and there had not as yet arisen any need for a 
medium of exchange. In one passage’ sus- 
Currency. picion is raised about its existence, where ]^i 
Kaksivat speaks of having received a hundred 
ni^has, ni^ha being a golden necklace. So many ni^kas could not 
have been used by one for personal adornment. It must have 
served the purpose of getting other things of life. Still we 
cannot say that it was the usual currency because its mention 
is so rare, and because its value could not be consistent 
with its use as a popular medium of exchange. Here also 
Ive cannot be positive as we do not know the value of gold in 
comparison with that of other commodities as determined by 
exchange. The safe course would, therefore, be to admit 
nifka as having been a medium of exchange in the period of the 

1 iv, 32, 17. 2 ii, 14, II. 3 X, 68, 3. 4 i7» S« S >» *• 
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^gveda And to restrict its use to rmre oocarioos or within 
a limited circle owin$; to the rery rare occurrence of the 
word as such medium and to its probably too high value. 

Prafhulla Ghandua Babc 


The Aiyan Buie of India 

It has been assumed, and the assumption has long passed 
into Ml axiom of Indian history, that Aryans, after first con- 
quering a part of Northern India, close to the Western 
frontier, gradually extended their conquests to the whole of 
India, and held regal sway.over their conquests, until general 
unsettlements of power led to changes within comparatively 
recent times. 

We know that during what is known as the Hindu period, 
which covered many centuries following the Vedic times, 
India comprised a large number of kingdoms, and for 
the greater length of that period, the thrones of all these or 
nearly all were filled by princes of the two royal houses of 
the Sun and the Moon. After Paraiu Bftma arose as a great 
military hero, he led a colony of BrShmapas into the Western 
littoral, and there founded the dynasty of Agni-kula, so called 
apparently after his patronymic, the name of his father being 
Jamad-Agni. These three houses — the first two as the 
ancient, the third as the later in date— were the recognised 
royal houses in India (others which were impermanent being 
not counted), and Indian princes, even at the present day, 
generally trace their descent to one or another of these houses. 

If these dynasties were Aryan, then it would follow that the 
rule of post-Vedio India was Aryan, and the axiom referred to 
above should be accepted as sound. But were they Aryan ? 
It seems to me that the question has yet to be answered. 
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There seems to be some oonfosion of thought with regard 
to fhe inter-relation of the terms Aryan, BrShmaRa* E^atriya 
eto. The prevalent idea is found to be that Aryan is the 
generic term denoting race, and that BrShma^a, Esatriya, etc. 
are specific terms denoting sub-divisions of that particular 
race ; in other words, the terms BrAhma^a, E^triya, eto. 
necessarily imply Aryan descent. I can see no justification 
for this idea. That Aryan society in India was divided into 
four orders is a well-known historical fact ; but it is equally 
the fact that the names of the four orders seem to have carried 
no racial significance, and to have been used in a general sense 
of professions or social grades, which under the same names 
would have been true of any community. Thus Pulastya was 
the progenitor of the Rsksasa royal family of Ceylon, and 
was presumably himself a BAksasa or Dravidian ; but he was 
a priest, and therefore a true !&&braana. When ViiivSmitra 
was a ruling prince, he was necessarily a Esatriya • but later 
he changed into a priest, and then he was a Br&hma^a ; of his 
sons a good many turned out to be Dasyus, a term which 
in the language of the Aryans themselves, meant aliens to their 
race. There were Esatriyas among the Aryans ; so there were 
among the Scythians on the North, the Chinese on the East, 
the Tamils on the South, and the Yavanas (Greeks plus any 
other nationalities) on the West. Clearly then a BrShma^a 
or a Esatriya was not on that account an Aryan ; he may 
have been of any race. 

In the view of the Aryans, the question of race was very 
simple : all humanity consisted of two divisions ; the first 
division included the four classes of Aryan society ; the second 
the Dasyus who were all the rest of mankind alien to the 
Aryans. The distinction is thus authoritatively drawn by 
Menu (X. 45) 

Mukhab&httrupajjSnam 
YS loke jStayo bahih 
MlecobavSiCaB c&ryavAcas 
Sarve te dasyavab smrtSb’ 
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“Whatever races be in the world outside those born from 
the mouth, the arms, the thighs, and the feet (ofBrahmS), 
they all, whether speaking the language of the barbarians, 
or speaking the language of the Aryas, are known in law 
as Dasyus”. 

The ‘Aryas’ were the people whom we are speaking of 
as the Aryans. 

The definition of Manu is clear, precise, and e.nphatic. 
According to it, the supreme test of Aryan race is descent from 
Brahma in one of the four ways mentioned. This may sound 
mythical ; but it ceases to be mythical and becomes the basis 
of sound history, once the society has fallen into groups on that 
idea, and the tradition of the descent running in the four 
orders of society has become the hall-mark of the race ; for 
whether the hall-mark had its origin in fact" or fancy, it 
serves this practical purpose : that it racially differentiates 
those bearing the hall-mark from those not. Hence, if the 
attested pedigree of a family shows descent different from 
the four ways of the Aryans, that family is devoid of this hall- 
mark and is therefore Dasyu or non-Aryan. There may be 
other evidences, such as those of modern science, leading up to 
a decision ; but considering that Manu’s dictum, whatever 
be its mythical basis, ought to have been sound as a criterion 
from the very beginning of society and must always prevail ; 
those modern evidences can only be corroborative and never 
contradictory of its finding. With the ground so cleared, 
we will now proceed to enquire whether the three royal 
houses of Tudia were really Aryan in origin. 

We will begin with the house which was descended from 
an admitted BrShmana sage Jamad»Agni. This holy man 
was the descendant of Bhrgu, and Bhrgu’s son Sukra was 
the great preceptor of the Asuras, who were non-Aryans 
and always enemies of the Aryas, potential if not always 
actual. The early history of the family therefore was 
on the non-Aryan or native side ; and when we look into 
the origin of Bhrgu himself, we find that his son, the pre- 
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oeptor of the Asuras, vraa rightly where he should have been 
on the side of his blood. For Bhrgu was not born from the 
month of Brahma, as an Aryan priest should have been ; 
he simply sprang from the skin of Brahma, along with 
flames, whence perhaps the beginning of the Agni connection. 
Whatever the legend of his birth may stand for, it is clear 
in the light of Mann's dictum that he was not an Aryan. 
Moreover, between the Brahma^as of his clan, the colonists of 
Parana Kama, who are said to be known as MaharB^tra 
Brahm alias, and the Brahma^as of Northern India, who go 
upon their own traditions, it is said that there is absolutely 
no bond of community. So far, then, we have evidence 
direct and presumptive that the Agni-kula was non-Aryan, 
or by a comprehensive term applicable in the case, Dravidian. 
Is there any evidence to the contrary ? 

We now come to the Lunar Race. The first real conflict 
between the Aryans who have somehow found their way 
into India, and having secured a foot-hold, were showing 
a disposition to acquire more room for expansion, appears 
in the resistance offered by Sambara, the king of the Asuras. 
This Dravidian prince, backed as he was by endless odds 
available against limited numbers, was apparently too powerful 
in the field for Divod&sa, the leader of the Aryans, and 
a curicus thing happens : the great Dravidian prince allows 
himself to be rolled down the side of a precipice and killed. 
That he was surprised is plain ; but was it in actual warfare, 
or under circumstances where he had no occasion for suspicion ? 
Whatever may have been the true character of the surprise, 
it was a good stroke of business on the part of the Aryans. 
The forts of Sambara were destroyed, and his forces, dishear- 
tened by the fall of their chief, were scattered ; and no doubt 
the Aryans reaped advantages which must have stood them in 
good stead for a good long time to come. This closes the first 
stage of the Aryan advance. The struggle with the native 
princes, however, had only commenced, and here we may re- 
mark that dambara had left a number of broth ers, two of 
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whom (in the Aryan translation of their names) were Sflrya 
and Candramas, or Sun and Moon. 

What length of time may have passed before we witness 
the next stage of the struggle, we cannot say. The Aryans had 
slowly but steadily pushed their way forward south-by-eost, 
fighting, as we may suppose, every inch of ground, and adding 
a few stadia to their Dominion every year, until they found 
themselves on the northern bank of the river Sarasvatl, where 
they settled down and consolidated their position. Their main 
strength lay in the warlike tribe of Trtsus, whose chief, SudSs 
a descendant of Divodftsa was now their leader. SudSs was 
a good general and a man of foresight ; and seeing the dis- 
advantage of paucity of numbers as compared with the strength 
of the foe he strengthened himself by making alliances with 
warlike tribes outside the Indian frontier, such as the Persians 
and the Medes. In the meantime the native princes were 
also seeing the value of concerted action, and Xutsa the chief 
of the Purus was able to take the field at the head of a 
powerful confederation of ten princes with their tribal levies. 
The allied army, intending to march to the Sarasvatl, collected 
on the northern bank of the FaruspI (modern Bavi) ; but 
the watchful SudSs, who had knowledge of the movement, had 
gathered his foreign allies, and not waiting to be attacked 
on a matured plan, boldly marched forward and appeared on 
the southern bank of the Paru^. To that extent he had 
surprised the enemy and upset their arrangments ; but a 
fierce battle ensued and both sides fought with grim deter* 
mination. Both sides claimed the victory, but the truth seems 
to be that on both sides there was much crossing of the river 
for attacks and counter-attacks, and both sides suffered heavily. 
The moral effect, however, went in favour of the intrepid leader 
of the Tftsus ; for on returning to his settlement, he found 
that he could now take a forward step, and crossing the 
Sarasvatl, he occupied the fertile tract of country between 
that river and the Df^advatl. This was a momentous acquisi- 
tion / it became the premier settlement of the BrShmaqias 
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of tlie horde, and undetr the name of BrabrnSvarta, became 
famous thenceforward as the centre of Aryan tradition and 
Aryan influence. But it was the last achievement of the 
Aryans as a military people, culminating in a triumph ; their 
armed career now comes to a close. 

For, when next history re-opens to our view, it is no 
longer the strife between the foreign Aryans and the 
native Dravidians, but the peaceful amalgamation of the 
two races under the beneficent rule of Trasadasyu the prince 
of the Ffirus. Trasa*dssyu was undoubtedly the greatest 
statesman in the early epoch of Indian History. A gifted 
man and a brave soldier, he was at the same time a most 
benevolent and amiable prince ; and he had made himself so 
ucoeptable to both his own race and to the Aryans, that the 
two erstwhile enemy-peoples had chosen to come under a 
single supreme government of which he was to be the head as 
their SamrSt or Emperor. His position in BrahmSvarta now 
was somewhat analogous to that of James I in England ; and 
following the analogy, we are tempted to suppose that ho 
inherited both his blood and his united sovereignty by descent 
from both sides. But na Ha was the son whom the gods 
have given to Purukutsftnl (Lady Puru-kutsa) to console her 
husband for his want of success in his great undertaking 
against the Aryans ; and Puru-kutsa was a native prince. 
By the Aryans, the Emperor was spoken of in eulogistic 
terms as their friend and ally, which, while showing the firm 
bond of union that was between the two races, and the 
tendencies which were developing under him for the eventual 
Aryanization of the whole of India, also goes to show that the 
Emperor was their master not by race but by adoption. 
According to later accounts, the royal house supreme in this 
part of the country, was Gandra Vaipiia ; and thelre too the 
first king had Ffiru in his name : PurOravas fformed from 
Flira and ravas). He was descended from Gandra, who is 
represented to us as the god of the Moon. From the histori- 
cal associations we have so far pursued, it seems reasc jable to 
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give'the story a human interpretation and to see in the god oC 
the Moon the Prince Candramas, the brother of iSambara. 
It was their olan that was in the forefront in the first great 
opposition to the Aryan advance. Later on, Furn-kutsa 
appears on the scene filling the great place of ^mbara as the 
leading opponent. Was he the tribal successor ? Evidently 
he was. And what is more, he was in all probability the son 
of Candramas the prince and if so, the Budha of the celestial 
account. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt as to the 
identity of the Gandra Vaipsa with the dynasty founded by 
Trasa-dasyu, a member of the native tribe of the FQrus. It 
was therefore Dravidian. And independently, it seems to have 
been of that branch of the Dravidian race which was known as 
the NSgas. One of the earliest princes of the house was 
Nahn^a, a great king. Owmg to an unhappy accident, he fell 
from his high state, and then he became a serpent. The 
meaning seems plain : shorn of hfs glory, he became a mere 
Nfiga. 

If we take the celestial origin of the house, we have neoes* 
sarily to apply Mann’s canon, and we again arrive at the same 
result that the house was Dravidian. For the Moon-god, the 
progenitor of the race, had not his descent from BrahmS in 
any one of the four ways of Aryan society, and his Indian 
descendants were therefore Dasyus. In this oonntotion, it is 
remarkable that the name of the first Emperor was Trasa- 
dasyu, which, whatever Aryan expositors might say by a 
laboured. construction, seems to mean "Dasyu the Mobile” t. e. 
a Dasyu ever in motion, which he was expected to be, consider- 
ing the times of commotion and the position of command to 
which he was born. 

In this connection, it may be here mentioned as a relevant 
fact that £?9iia, the best representative of the Lunar race, 
was a very dark person, and a skin so decidedly dark and in 
that early i^e, would, in the case of an Aryan, have been 
an impossibility. 

. Lastly we come to the race of the Sun. The earthly 
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aooestor of this race was Manu Vll, and according to the 
BMgat>aia PurS^a, he was Dravidesrara, i.e. Chief of the 
Dravidas. This connects him with the Dravidas, either Cs an 
alien who had become their ruler, or, far more probably, as the 
most prominent member of the race with position of command- 
Which of the two remains to be ascertained by other evidence. 

Now, the typical Dravidian is dark in colour, and in 
the full vigour of manhood, his eyes are red. What is 
the portraiture we see in the RSm&ya^ of the personal 
appearance of Rftma the flower of the Solar Race ? The 
colour of his akin was that of the blue lily, and his eyes 
were of the same hue as the petals of the red lotus. Making 
due allowance for poetic embellishment, we have yet 
here in the main outline a true picture of the typical 
Tamil. 

Again, among the Aryans, marriage was governed by 
certain stringent rules, and from peasant to king none dared 
to flout them for fear not only of legal punishment, but 
worse still, of social infamy and degradation worse than death. 
But among the Ksatriyas of the Solar Race (here we confine 
ourselves to that race) what marriage customs do we find 
as being quite in order ? We will mention only one as 
an illustration. Among the Aryans, union with one’s wife’s 
sister was incest ; among these K^triyas, it was a natural and 
most desirable domestic tie. And from the earliest times, 
the custom has been Dravidian. 

Finally we apply Manu’s canon. The Solar Race had 
its origin in Stlrya, and whether SOrya was the Sun-god or 
dambara’s brother of that name, he too, like Candra, had not 
the same descent as any section of the Aryans. In mythology, 
he and Candra may differ among themselves in origin. 
But that is a question which has no bearing here ; the 
point is that Sfliya was not an Aryan by descent, and 
therefore his Indian descendants could not be Aryans. Now 
we see the meaning of the statement in the BhSgavata 
Purdunja that Manu VII was Dravide^vara : h( was the 
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ohiei oC the Dravi^as aob only as their sovereign, but also 
as the noblest born of the race. 

All this leads ns to the question : “Where comes in 
the Aryan rule of India, which so largely colours and indeed 
forms the main background of all modern ideas of Indian 
history ?’* There is no denying the fact that the Aryans 
made India a great country ; but it seems equally undeniable 
that they never ruled the land, but that dominion always 
rested with the native princes, who, with their tribes, were 
Aryanized indeed, but were none the less of Dravidian stock. 
The ides of Aryan rule arose with the European aavatOs, and 
froih its scientific importance seems well worth a review. 
My remarks are intended to show that there is a case for 
investigation, and I invite discussion. 


W. E. Gubawardhaba 


Message From Barhut Jataka Labels 

The Barhut railing has a fairly large number of inscrip- 
tions serving as labels for the artistic illustrations of its tale. 
These illustrations consist of carvings or bas-reliefs depicting 
various scenes from Buddha’s life, past and present. The 
underlying scheme is two*fold : doctrinal and biographical. 
The biographical details are introduced only by way of an 
illustration of the Bnddhist doctrine inculcating the equality 
of all the Buddhas, so that the incidents of the life of one 
Buddha are virtually the same as those of the life of any other 
Buddha. According to this doctrine, the evolution of the 
Buddha types of human personality is the outcome of a 
natural process, which is reducible into a determinate causal 
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order. In the trnddtion o( the time, the legends oC seven 
Buddhas were well known. This doctrinal scheme with oomo 
of the biographical details is laid down in the famous Mah&r 
padftna discourse of the I>tgha*NikSya. The labels attached 
to representations of Bodhi'treas of seven Buddhas, including 
the missing one referring to the Bodhi*tree of dikhi, are as 
follows - 

‘The Bodbi-tree of the Divine Master Vipasoit.” 

"Ssla the Bodhi-tree of the Divine Master Vidvabbft.’’ 

“The Bodhhtree of the Divine Master 6ikhi.” 

“The Bodhi-tree of the Divine Master ELakutsaudha." 

‘The Bodbi-tree of the Divine Master Eoqdgamaua.” 

“The Bodhi-tree of the Divine Master Kfidyapa.” 

“The Bodhi-tree of the Divine Master dftkyamunl" 

Here the Bodhi-tree referred to in each label not only 
stands as an artistic symbol of the enlightenment of « Buddha 
but may be taken to symbolife his whole career. ^i%e epithet 
BhagavS prefixed to the name of each Buddha and rendered 
‘Divine Master* is resplendent with the Hindu or BhSga vatic 
idea of divinity. Of the names of the Buddhas adopted in 
these labels, some, such as KoQdgamana aad Kakusaipdha, 
correspond to those in Pftli ; some, such as Vipasino (genitivo 
form) correspond to those in Buddhlst-Sansbrit works ; some, 
such as Vesabhuno (genitive form), are peoaliar to Barhut 
tradition ; and some, such as ESsapa and Sftkamaui, are 
common to all traditions. Comparing and contrasting these 
various form# of the names one cannot help thinking that the 
source of the Barhut tradition was neither exclusively Pali 
nor exclusively one identical with any one of the known 
Buddhist-Sanskrit works. The source must have been an 
independent one, though not without some common points 
with other traditions. The Barhut tradition, so far as it can 
be tested in the light of the Mahftpadftna dbeourse, is yet in 
a stage when the lives of the previous Buddhas were not linked 
up by the chain of existences running through the Bodhi- 
sattva-career of Buddha Qautama. 
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As for the life^history of Baddha I^Skyamaai thero are 
several scenes, to some of which more labels than one are 
attached. To begin with, one has to note a solemn scene 
of supplication of various deities to the Bodhisattva, then 
bom as the male god Santosita, to be reborn on the oarth 
for the opening of the gate of immortality to all. There are 
three separate labels referring to different classes of deities 
according to their seats in the assembly : — 

“The Btipabrahma deities of Pure Abodes on the eastern 
side”. 

“The three classes of all-pervading ROpabrahraa deities 
on the northern side". 

“The six thousand K&mSvacara gods of six lower heavens 
on the southern side”. 

J ust below this is a scene of forecast of the Bodhisattva's 
birth characterised by the charming music of the gods. It 
indicated that the Bodhisattva has, after much deliberation, 
given his word to the joy of all. To this scene are annexed 
some live separate labels, the remaining four recording the 
names of four heavenly nymphs or dancers 

“The jovial and ravishing music of gods". 
“AlambusS — the heavenly dancer”. 

“MisrahesI — the heavenly dancer". 

“Padmavatl — the heavenly dancer". 

“Subhadra — the heavenly dancer”. 

The third scene is that of Queen Maya’s drfam, aptly 
described in the label as — 

“The Divine Being’s Descent”. 

Next to this notice is a grand scene in the palace of 
duddhodana, of an assembly of the gods making obeisance 
to the newly born Bodhisattva and announcing the inception 
of Buddhism as will appear from the following label— 

“The angel Arhadgupta announces the inception 

of the Divine Master’s system”. 

This naturally leads the observer to a continuous scene 
of the great renunciation, where the Bodhisattva Prince 
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Siddhfirtha runs away from his father's place on horse-back, 
protected by the angels with Arhadgupta at their head. 
The attached label simply records the name of the head 
angel — 

“Arhadgupta”. 

After this is to be noted the beautiful scene of the Prince’s 
self-initiation into asceticism, followed by a great festival 
of the gods signalising the enshrinement of his head-dress 
and tuft of hair. The three annexed labels can be rendered 
together as follows — 

“The ceremonial enshrinement of the Divine Being's hair- 
tuft in SudharmS, the celestial council-hall, attached to the 
Mansion of Victory”. 

Now one must take note of two separate scenes, one in 
which the angels of the Rflpabrahmaloka have come down on 
the back of elephants to congratulate the Bodhisattva on his 
victory over the hosts of MSra, and the other in which 
Buddha attains enlightenment. Each scene bears an inscrip- 
tion appropriate to it : 

“The Brahma god.*’ 

“The enlightenment of the Divine Master ^Skyamuhi.” The 
Buddhahood marked the turning point in the life of the noble 
Shkya prince, while with the proclamation of the truths in 
Benares he came to be known as the unrivalled Teacher. 
Accordingly there is a scene of the first sermon, labelled by 
the inscription — 

‘‘The Dharmacakra of the Divine Teacher.” 

The conversion of three colonies of Vedic ascetics at Ghiya 
was a notable incident, as it served to increase his fame as a 
powerful personality. Thus one need not be surprised that 
there should be a distinct scene depicting this incident, in- 
dexed by the label — 

“Tip assembly of the Jatilas.” 

The followers of the Buddha were yet living a wandering 
life of recluses of the time. The monastic life, marked by 
settled habits, could begin only when the kings and traders 
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and rich bankers made over royal parks for their permanent 
residence. The most important of these parks was the 
Jetavana in the suburb of drftvasti purchased by the banker 
Anftthapi^dika. The scene of dedication of this park by the 
banker bears the following label incised in bold letters— 

“AnSthapufdika dedicates Prince Jeta’s park, purchased 
with a layer of crores.” 

A serious misunderstanding among the bhiksus at 
ELauffimb! endangering the unity and future interest of the 
Brotherhood led the Master to go away alone to a woodland 
where he spent a rainy season being waited upon«bytho 
F&rileya elephant Though the scene is missing, the following 
label survives to indicate its inclusion in the Barhut scheme — 
“Pftrileya — the woodland resort” 

Another notable scene is that of king Aj&ta^atru’s inter- 
view with the Buddha, apparently based upon an account 
similar to that in the SamaMaphala-Sutta of the Digha- 
Nikftya. The king kneels before the Master’s seat as an act 
of obeisance, in the midst of a troop of amasonian guards, all 
mounted on the back of elephants. The label appropriately 
recording this scene is — 

“Ajfttailatra bows down to the Divine Master.” 

Finally one must take notice of two important scenes, the 
drst one being the pathetic scene of the last interview of king 
Prasenajit of Kotola with the Master, and the second one being 
that of king Yi^udabha’s or Viradhaka's march towards 
Kapilavastn. The second scene represents the sudden arrest 
of the march by a timely intervention of the Master, while 
the label attached to it records the determination of the 
Sfikyas to take the utmost risk to maintain their non-violent 
attitude. Now note what the labels themselves are 
‘‘King Prasenajit of Ko^ala.” 

“Even if they die.” 

These two incidents happened in the last year of Bu^ha’s 
life. But there are several other scenes representing various 
intermediate episodes, which cannot be ohronologioally 
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arrangeH. la all these soeaes, based upon distinot stories on 
legends, the interlocutors and worshippers are some super' 
human or infra*huinan beings— gods, goddesses, nSgas yakfss, 
and yak$i]^8. 

In the first instance one may note the curious scene of 
Indra^la or Indra^aila cave, where ^akra, the king of gods, 
put questions to the Buddha and praised him for his uusur* 
passed wisdom. The story is based upon the legend in the 
Sakkapafiba-sutta. The annexed label records the name of— 
“The Indrasaila Cave.” 

On the railing- pillars at the gates one has to see the life- 
size figures of the four Yaksas with labels recording their 
names as Dhataratha (Dhii»r3stra), Virudaka (YirQdhaka), 
Virupaka (VirQp&k^a), Kupira (Kubera). The representa- 
tion of these guardian angels or regents of the quarters 
apparently follows their description in the MabSsamaya and 
the AtSnStiya Suttas. In a Pftli commentary Kubera is des- 
cribed as Kum&rl'V&haua, i. e. with a maiden as his vehicle. 
The representation of Kubera as Nara-vShana, i. e. with a 
man as his vehicle, rather points to a source similar to the 
Lalitavistara version of the Mah&samaya story. 

These four yaksas of warrio^like habit and civic spirit 
are hll benevolent deities representing a super-human type, 
in whose families and retinues there were the goddesses 
of an anthropomorphic character, the nSgas or dragons of 
a pitiable existence, and the ferocious and malevolent yaksas 
and yaksii(^s of an infra-humau type. 

Our railing bears some figures of the popular Goddess 
of Luck, apparently representing two types, northern and 
southern. In the northern type, the goddess is seated 
majestically on a full-blown lotus, being anointed with water 
from a jar held over her head by two elephants from Wo 
sides, standing on two lotoses. Here the goddess is but 
an artistic form of Beauty as an aspect of the Divine Being, 
adored by the lotus-shaped human heart, placed under the 
apex of two elephant-like lungs touching each other at a 
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point. Of the southern type (referred to in Some of the 
Buddhist writings as the eastern), there is only one example 
of a life-size female statue with prominent hip and heaving 
bust, expressive of the power of production and feeding. 
The reason for association of the former type with the life 
of the Buddha is not quite clear, though there is indication 
in the Lalitavistara story that ideal beauty or gracefulness 
was a corollary of the quality of Buddhahood. The figure 
of the latter type is indexed by the label recording the 
descriptive name of 

“The goddess of lucky grace”. 

In addition to Sirima DevatS, there are standing figures 
of two weeping, bemoaning, or shrieking goddesses, represent- 
ing two wild varieties, who must have been tamed by the 
Buddha’s powers. These are 

“The weeping goddess of the larger variety”, 

“The weeping goddess of the lesser variety”. 

There is, first of all, a pathetic scene of a Dragon-chief hurriedly 
wending his way to the Divine Saviour, together with his 
wife and daughter, to pay homage as a means of escape 
out of his present unbearable existence, in spite of his amazing 
hoards of wealth. The story of this interview can be traced 
in the Dhammapada-commentary and the Mahavastu. The 
Dragon-chief was noted as one of the four richest persons. 
He is assigned to a home in a lake of ancient Taxila, 
which was a great centre of trade. To this scene are attached 
two labels, one simply containing his name and the other 
describing his pious acts 

“Erapata [ErSpatha, Erakapatta, Ailapattra] 

— the Dragon- chief’. 

“The Dragon-chief ErSpata bows down to the Divine 
Master”. 

The second scene is that of another Dragon-chief standing 
on a rooky ground with joined hands directed towards the 
invisible presence of the Buddha, The existing Buddhist 
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literature affords no clue to identification of the story. The 
annexed label clearly bears the name of : 

“The Dragon-chief CakravSka.” 

It is in taming and humanising the yaksas that the 
Master had to display a wonderful moral courage and spiritual 
powers. Oi the yak^a-scenes, our railing can produce the 
following specimens. There is, for instance, the life-size figure 
of a yak^a standing on a hideous-looking vehicle with the 
tail of a Makara and the front part of a quadruped like the 
goat. So far as the literary description goes, this ferocious 
demi-god was Ajakalftpaka or goat-molester, the devourer of 
living beings of immortal essence, in whose temple, situated 
near Pfttali or PSvS, where the goats were sacrifi.ced in groups 
or men entered with offerings uttering the cry ‘aja’ or ‘unborn,* 
the aja or goat symbolising the unborn. The burning of the 
goat with a corpse is an ancient Aryan custom referred to in 
a yedio funeral-hymn. Evidently the yak§a represents 
Time or Death, the destroyer of living creatures. Even this 
dreaded being was tamed by the Buddha. The label records 
the name of the yaksa as — 

“AjakSlaka.” 

There is another standing figure of a yaksa in a similar 
devotional attitude. The particulars of this demi-god cannot 
be traced in any known Buddhist or Indian work. Apparently 
his habitat was some Gangetic region. At any rate, the label 
names him — 

“The Gangetic yak§a.” 

There is yet another yak^a-statue with the usual devo- 
tional attitude. This scene of interview is based upon a 
Buddhist discourse, from which and its commentary it is clear 
that the yaksa a prickle-haired, porcupine-iike demi-god who 
lived inside a Tain shaped stone-structure, on the roof of 
which lived another yak$a of the rough-skinned crocodile 
species. The label aptly describes him as : 

“The prickle-haired yaksa.” 

Though the actual figure is missing, the surviving laV . 

L H. Q., MARCH, 193$. 8 
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logibly bears the name of a yakfa, of whom no trace can 
be found in the existing Buddhist or Indian literature. He 
is named— 

*'The SupravSsa yak^a." 

These demi-gods are all male yak^as. Our railing also 
bears figures of a few female species, such as “CandrSr” and 
"Sudarlanft” who are not met with in any known literature. 

The sculptors of our railing have tried to magnify the 
powers of the Saviour by other means as well. There is a fine 
raedallion'oarving illustrating the glorious name of the Lord 
served to rescue the crew of a merohant*sb)p from the jaws 
of a whale. The label records : 

“The wealthy merchant Vasugupta is rescued from the grip 
of a whale and brought ashore.*' 

This is not all. Gur railing also bears representations of 
the lordly thrones of the mighty being, worshipped by a herd 
of elephants, one of which is placed in a scene having some- 
thing to do with — 

**SMupftla the fort-keeper and Venuka the gardener.” 

( To be continued ) 


B. M. Baeua 



The Vicitra Natak 

(citTRir ooYiNo siNim’s own account of his eablt adventurrs) 
General deicription 

In tho DaSam Padshah kd Orcmth or the Book of the 
Tenth Guru is incorporated the Vicitra Natak, a metrical 
composition in foarteen chapters, wherein tho Guru des- 
cribes, among other things, some of the principal actions 
in which he fought, either as a principal or as an ally. The 
Daicm Granth was compiled from various materials by BhSi 
Mani Singh about twenty six years after the death of Guru 
Govind Singh. ‘It is apparently a collection of many books 
of various sizes and the subjects dealt with seem to be as 
various.’ There is clear internal evidence that different parts 
of the DaSam Padshah kd Granth were written by different 
authors at different times, but as to the authorship of the 
Vicitra Ndtak itself there has never been any doubt, though 
the date of composition has not as yet been definitely settled. 

Like the Adi Gratfth and the rest of the Dakm Granth 
itself, tho Vicitra Nd^ak is written in the Gurumukhi charac- 
ter but the language is old Hindi with a large admixture of 
Sanskrit and Persian words. * Moreover, from his early train- 
ing and environment at Patna, Guru Govind Singh had deve- 
loped a liking for eastern forms and idioms. These he freely 
used in his compositions and thus introduced an element of 
great difficulty for the future interpreters of his work. The 
modern Sikh commentaries are not always convincing and 
there still remains much room for honest doubts. But such 
instances are obviously rare and with Macauliffe’s unrivalled 
translation of the major portion of the work for our guidance, 
we think that it is possible to take a gauge of the work and 
proceed to estimate its historical importance. 

Guru Govind Singh opens his work by an Invocation to 
the Sword, which is identified in the Guru’s mind with the 
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Lord. The first six sections of the work except a portion of 
the fifth, where the Guru gives a bare account of his prede* 
cessors in office, belong, more or less, to the domain of 
mythology and need not detain us long. But the Guru’s 
mode of presenting his mission is extremely interesting and 
deserves a brief notice. Guru Govind Singh traces the history 
of the Sodhi family to its origin and then narrates the cir- 
cumstances under which he was commanded by the Almighty 
to appear in this world to preach to men the true ways of 
religion. The origin of the Sodhi family is traced to the time- 
honoured line of Raghu to which belonged the celebrated hero 
of the HatnSyaq.a. Lahu and Rusu (Lava and Rnsa), the two 
sous of Rama are said to have built the two cities of 
Lahore and Kassur, which were named after them. The 
descendants of these two kings continued to wield sceptres for 
a long time and lived in harmony till the days of Ks,lket and 
Kalrfli. K&lket (descended from KuiSu) is said ‘to have 
possessed peerless strength* and had no difiiculty in expelling 
KSlrai (descended from Lahu) from the city. The latter fled 
to the Sanaudh country' where he married a king’s daughter. 
To him a son named Sofihi Rai was born and the Sodhi race 
began from that time. The Sodhis gradually became influen- 
tial and independent, conquered many countries and at last 
invaded the Punjab. The descendanU of Kus'u were defeated, 
and in their turn, fled to Benarea where in course of time they 
became the readers of the Vedas and came to be known as the 
Vedls. Another turn in the wheel of fortune came. To patch 
up past differences the Sodhi king of the Punjab wrote a 
conciliatory letter to the Vedi chief and invited him and his 
followers to come back to the Punjab. The VedI chief com- 
plied with the request. On the arrival of the Vedls the Sodhi 
king asked them to recite the Vedas, They obeyed. The 


I Macauliffc says that it was situated neat Benares and its 
inhabitants, the Sanaudhis, were afterwards called Sodhis {Sikh Religion 
Vol, V, p. 291, fn. 4.) . 
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king was very mach pleased, gave all his possessions to 
the Vedls and assaming the garb of a Bkhi retired to the 
forest to become absorbed in God's love. The Vedi chief 
blessed the Sodhi king, saying, 

“When I come in the Kali Ago under the name of NSnak 
I will make thee worthy of worship in the world. And thou 
shall attain the highest dignity.” 

And the blessing was fulfilled when Guru Amar DSs gave 
the Guruship to KSm Bss Sodhi, in whose line it became 
hereditary. 

The Guru next relates his own circumstances and informs 
us that in his former life he was engaged in deep austerities 
in the mountain of Hera Ku^t when God gave him the order 
to assume birth in this Kali Age. As his attention was fixed 
on God’s feet the Guru did not desire to come but God remon- 
strated earnestly with him and he had to obey. It is impor- 
tant to notice that like his predecessor Nf^nak, Guru Govind 
Singh also does not deny the missions of the various religious 
teachers that preceded him but says that they did not follow 
the path laid down by the Almighty and arrogated to them- 
selves the worship that was due to Him alone. There were 
innumerable sects with different formalities and rituals but 
true love of God was nowhere to be found and hence the 
Guru was sent to this world to establish the true Fanth. 

No comment on these stories is necessary here except 
that these and various other portions of the Daiam P&ds&h 
lea Oranth ‘serve as an excellent index to the part played in 
Guru Govind Singh’s life and activities by Hindu mytho- 
logical ideas.’ As Dr. Narang says, ‘he seems to have been 
deeply impressed by the idea that runs throughout the 
PaurSi^io literature, viz., the idea of a saviour appearing from 
time to time to uphold righteousness and destroy unrighteous- 
ness. The circumstances in' which he was placed and the 
tyranny and oppression that ho saw around him were very 
likely to make him feel that the time for a new saviour had 
arrived and like all great men who have helped in the 
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advancement of humanity he felt that he himself was the man 
required by the times.’ ^ 

But these are questions with which we have no concern 
here. The stories referred to above, together with the intro- 
ductory invocation to the Sword, cover the first six sections 
of the Vicitra Nc^fak and it is with the seventh that the 
really historical interest of the work commences. Herein 
the Guru narrates briefly the story of bis birth and in subse- 
quent sections he describes his early adventures. 

It -may as well be stated here that even in those portions 
of the Vicitra N&tah which are generally regarded as being 
beyond the domain of history there occur a few sentences, here 
and there, which seem to throw some light on the career of 
Guru Qovini Singh, or are at least very suggestive. 'Sot ins- 
tance in the first section the Guru says that none had erred like 
him and asks the forgiveness of the Lord for his past errors. 
Naturally one becomes carious to know what the Guru is 
referring to. Again, we come across a very interesting 
passage in the last section of the work to which Malcolm draws 
attention in his Sketch of the Sikhs*. As the learned author 
points out, the Guru here seems to admit the temporal sove- 
reignty of the descendants of B&bar. Guru Govind Singh says 
that the successors of both Bftbft NSnak and BSbar were 
created by God himself and the former was to be recognised 
as a spiritual and the latter as a temporal king. The successors 
of Bfibar would plunder those who would not deliver the 
Guru’s money. We are tempted to suggest that the Guru 
is referring here to the well-known incident of the treacherous 
and fugitive masands, narrated in the Sikh records*. The 
story runs that when Husain Khan was fighting some of the 
Hill RSjiis and the Guru, many of the masands fled to the 
bills with their accumulated treasures. But the Moghul 

1 Narang, Transformation of Sikhism, pp. 74, 75. 

2 Malcolm, SketA of tks Sikhs, p. 62, fn. 

3 Macaulifle, Vol. v. p. 59. 
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general Mirza Bog, who had succeeded Prince Muazziin in the 
command against the Hill Rftj&s, proceeded instantly against 
them and stripped them of all their possessions. Passages like 
these add another element of interest to the work and raise a 
hope that a closer enquiry is likely to be still more fruitful. 

Sources of information on Ouru Oovind Singh and 
the historical value of the Ficitra Nafak 

The Vkitra Nsfak very early attracted the attention of 
modern scholars and more than hundred years ago Malcolm 
brought it to light and incorporated English translations cf 
several important extracts from the work in his Sketch of 
the Sikhs, though, as Cunningham says, ‘bis own general narra- 
tive of the events is obviously contradictory and inaccurate ^ 
Almost every subsequent writer has referred to the work and 
utilised it, though some have been sceptical as to its historical 
value. According to Malcolm ‘the work is more calculated 
to inflame the courage of his followers than to convey correct 
information of actual events’^ and the learned author adds that 
the Guru’s account of the adventures against Husain Khan 
is given ‘in a stylo sufficiently inflated for the wars of the 
demons and angels.’® ‘The Guru's object,’ writes Dr. Narang, 
‘was to- rouse the military ardour of his followers rather than 
record history.’* Macauliffe says, ‘at that time it was the 
custom to recite on the eve of battle the praises and warlike 
deeds of the bravo, so that the hearts even of cowards might 
be inspired with eagerness for the fray.’ This was the object 
that led Guru Gobind Singh to translate the tenth canto of 
the JBhSgavat in which are recounted the chivalrous exploits 
of KjrsQa.’ ‘I have rendered into the vulgar dialect the tenth 
chapter of the BhSgavat,’ says the Guru, ‘with no other object 
than to inspire ardour for religious warfare,’ and the praises of 
Ca;i4l were specially translated that ‘they might be chanted 


1 Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs (Garrett’s Edition) 

2 Malcolm, ibid^, p. 54. 3 Ibid, p. 59, fn. 4 Narang, ibid., p. 91, fn. 
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for warlike purposes.'^ Though it is nowhere stated explicitly, 
still it seetns probable from the character of the descriptions, 
ibat the Vieitra was also written partly for the same 

purpose. I say partly advisedly, for the maui object of the 
Guru in writing this work was undoubtedly the presentation 
of his mission-~eatablishing true religion as the chosen instru* 
ment of God. 

But that does not prove that the Vieitra Nifak can be 
of no historical use. The descriptions of the battles may be 
exaggerated and inflated but there remain many other things 
besides. The general sequence of events, the causes and the 
main incidents of the battles, the combatants that participated 
in them, and similar other matters are perhaps more impor- 
tant for our purposes, and it is with regard to these that the 
VioUra NSfak proves to be of invaluable assistance. A rapid 
survey of our sources of information on the life of Guru 
Govind Singh and the general .‘confusion that prevails in the 
modern works on Sikh history would, we hope, make our 
position clear. 

Besides the Vieitra NSfak, the two other works, which 
are generally relied upon for the history of Guru Govind 
Singh, are the Our VHAs of Bh&i Sukhft Singh and the 
Sutraj PrakSi of Bhfti Santokh Singh. ‘BhSi SukhS Singh 
was born in a. d. 1766 in Anandapur, where Guru Govind 
Singh long had his residence. He became a pupil of BhSis 
Bhi^an Singh and Th&kur Singh, and was subsequently 
ay^ni or expounder of the Oranth Sc^ih at Keshgarh 
where the tenth Guru lirst administered his baptism.’* 
Sukhft Singh lived and worked in the very tract which 
had been the centre of Guru Govind Singh’s activities 
and though he completed his work about ninety years after the 
death of the tenth Guru, it seems probable that he had oppor- 
tunities of ascertaining the facts that he narrated. At any 
rate, the Ouru VilOs must be regarded as extremely useful as 

I Macaultfle, Hid., V. p. 83. 2 MacaulifTe, idid,, V. p.. i fn. 
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It is the earliest detailed account of the life of Guru Govind 
Singh that has come down to as. 

But to the orthodox Sikh the most authoritative of all the 
works about their Gurus is the Suraj PrakaS of Bhsi 
Santokh Singh. Macaulilfe’s opinion of the work, however, 
is extremely unfavourable. Besides the fact that the work 
was completed so late as 1843, exception has been taken even 
to the mentality of the author himself. The learned author 
of tl. . Sikh Belijion says that from his early education and 
environment BhSi Santokh Singh was largely tinctured with 
Hinduism. It is extremely doubtful whether he had any re- 
liable authority before him and his statements cannot often be 
accepted as even an approach to history. Macauliffe takes 
particular exception to numerous stories of indifferent merit 
sometimes discreditable to the Gurus and their systems that 
Bhai Santokh Singh incorporates in his work, and suggests 
that most of them had been invented by the author himself.^ 
These remarks might be a bit too hard but they show how 
desperate our position is. 

The other Gururaukhi records are still less reliable. We 
come next to the Sau Sakhi, and the Sakhi Book translated 
by Sirdar A.ttar Singh of Bhadaour. Macauliffe says, ‘There 
is a book called Sau Sakhi which professes to be a conversa- 
tion between Sshib Singh and Gurbux Singh on the sayings 

and doings of the tenth Guru It is relied on by the 

KukSs as the main authority for their heresy. There, how- 
ever, appears nothing to establish its authenticity.® Wo 
have not been able to procure a copy of this book. It is, 
however, interesting to note that the Sakhi Book translated 
by Sirdar Attar Singh is also said to have been written by 
Sahib Singh on the basis of what he heard from Gurbux 
Singh, one of the immediate disciples of Guru Govind Singh 


1 Macauliffe, ibid., i, Introduction, p. Ixvii. 

2 Macauliffe, ibid,, v, p. i fn. 

1. H. Q., MARCH, 1925. 
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and a lineal descendant o( Bl^ BndKa.^ It is clear that 
the original of Sirdar A.ttar Singh’s translation cannot be the 
same as the San Sskhi but it is evident that a close connection 
between the two exists. ‘Santokh Singh also sometimes gives 
BhSi Gurbux Singh’s communication to Sshib Singh as the 
bsMs of his history of the Gurus’ and it may not be improba- 
ble that this fact was seized upon by later writers who, in 
order to gain credence for their narratives, passed their own 
works in the name of Sahib Singh. That this is the case with 
Sirdar Attar Singh’s Sdkki Book is almost certain. The 
translator is inclined to place the composition of the work near 
about 1834^ but there is clear internal evidence that it is 
much later. Many things are referred to in the form of 
prophecies and there cannot possibly bo any doubt that the 
book was written even after the Mutiny. The Sidkkz Book, 
therefore, is not of much historical value and the same may be 
said of Sirdar Attar Singh’s translation of the Sakki Namd. 

Lastly, we have got to consider the Panih Frakds and the 
Ilihds Guru Khdlsd. The latter is a recent treatise by SSdhu 
Govind Singh of Benares. The Panth PrafeaS is based on 
older Gurumukhi works and is perhaps an attempt to recount 
the story of the Gurus from the point of view of a reawakened 
Sikh. Dr. Narang uses this work freely in his 'Tramfor- 
niation of Sikhism’ but it is our opinion that as the book was 
written so late as 1880, it must yield in authority to the earlier 
records whenever there is any attempt in it to strike a new 
path. But the Panth Prakds, in one sense, is very useful as 
it is practically an abridged compilation of the more ponderous 
volumes on the Sikh Gurus. 

This fairly exhausts the Gurumukhi materials we have on 
Guru Govind Singh, for more recent works like the Sikkhan 
de Raj di Bikhid or the Tawarikh Guru Khdlsd may safely be 
ignored. As far as we are aware, no Persian document of 

1 i’iiAAt (Sirdar Attar Singh’s Translation), p. I. 

2 Ihid,, Preface, p. vii. 
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importanoe, which throws light on the early adventures of 
Guru Govind Singh, has yet been discovered but there exist 
several works in English which deserve a brief notice. The 
two earliest are Browne’s India Tract and Forster’s Travels 
but the accounts given are obviously confused, ' Malcolm’s 
Sketch of the Sikhs does not improve our position much. 
Leaving aside the more comprehensive volumes on Sikh his- 
tory, we come to the introductory essays in Trumpp’s Adi 
Granth and Macauliffe’s account of Guru Govind Sinsh 
given in the fifth volume of his famous work on Sikh religion. 
The value of Trurapp's remarks is greatly weakened by his 
obvious prejudice against the Sikhs but this can on no account 
be said of Macauliffe whose object throughout has been to 
present the orthodox Sikh view-point. I may as wel! mention 
here that there is a work in Bengali, viz., the Life of Guru 
Govind Singh by Babu Tinkadi Banerjee, which is also likely 
t>o be of some assistance. The book is based almost entirely 
on the Suraj PrakdS and with due caution may very well be 
used as a source book. 

Wo would conclude by mentioning another very interesting 
work, viz., the Bilaspur Banstoara, compiled under the direct 
supcrvisicn of the late BSjS HirS CSnd. 'It was drawn up 
by men of learning in the State, who were given access to 
such family and State records as existed, and though no doubt 
the earlier chapters contain more mythology than historical 
tact, the work is both useful and interesting ^ Although 
this book does not give us any new facts, it supplies us with 
a very important date, which, in the present shifty and uncer- 
tain state of Sikh chronology, cannot be too highly estimated. 
We are inclined to believe that if similar works existed about 
the various other Hill States with which Guru Govind Singh had 
dealings in peace and war, our task might have become easier. 

We are now in a position to go back to the question with 
which we started, viz., the historical value of the Vicitra 

I Simla mu States Gasetteeft Bilaspur Siate, p. 4. 
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NSfak. It appears that the historical portion of this work 
is the only contemporary account of the early adventures of 
Guru Govind Singh and the next record is about a century 
later. The Guru’s descriptions might be inflated and all 
his details might be ‘saturated with the spirit of Hindu my- 
thology’ but it has to be remembered that in the later works 
as well, common historical events are very often almost inextri- 
cably mixed up with religious myths and legends ; moreover, 
it is signiflcant that almost all the later works, notably the 
Gur BiUis corroborate the Vicitra NStak, though they add 
many details and supply some missing links that enable us to 
follow more clearly the fragmentary account of the Guru. 
And when we examine the confusion among modern writers, 
the need for more closely studying the only contemporary 
narrative, however limited it may be in its usefulness, becomes 
evident. One single instance, I hope, would make my point 
clear. With regard to the first battle of Guru Govind Singh, 
Cunningham says that it was a mere local skirmish against 
the chief of Nahan^ According to Irvine ‘his first campaign 
was made as the ally of one hill RsjS, Bhim CSnd of 
Nadon against another the R&jS of Jarnmu, who had been 
incited by Miyan Khan the Moghul to make an attack on 
his neighbour’ *. While Narang writes that the Rftjas had 
made a grand alliance against the Guru and the parties met 
at Bhangani where the Guru’s first battle \vas fought and 
won*. On these points the testimony of the Vicitra Natah 
is almost invaluable, and our regret is not that the Guru’s 
account is inflated and animated but that ho has not left a 
similar record of his later exploits. 

( To he continued ) 

Indobhushan BanerJi 


I Cunningham, ibid. 2 Irvine’s Later Moghuls. 
Narang, ibid., pp. 89 90 
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Bengal School of Arc 

Origin and Varieties of Indian Art 

Art is idealistic in India. From pre-historic times idealis- 
tic India developed her Art. It induenced the national 
life of the people. In the earliest stage of human civiliza- 
tion, protection of self and preservation of racial seeds are 
the greatest pursuits of mankind ; then comes the protection 
of society and religion ; and last of all, prevails the culture 
of Art for the manifestation of inward bliss and mental 
pleasures. India has never been satisfied with ‘little,* her 
achievements have always been the greatest in all her under- 
takings. The number of her arts by the gradual process 
of ramification ran up from 64 to 582. 

India is spiritualistic and its spirituality is the underlying 
cause of its art-culture. As to please the gods the Indian 
people developed their music, so to illustrate the attributes of 
their divinities they had recourse to painting and sculpture. 
And to enshrine their metallic and lithic images they even- 
tually developed their architecture. Sculpture and Architec- 
ture are inter-related and they grew up side by side. Under 
the common name of Vastu-Vidy& or architecture, the Aryans 
of India dealt with all other branches of Art. 

Teachers of Art and their JVorh 

As there were 20 preachers of the Codes of Law in Vedic 
India, so there were no less than 18 teachers of the 
Science of Art. The names of these teachers, as given in the 
Matsya Puraiia, are Bhrgu, Atri, Vasistha, Visvakarman, 
Maya, NSrada, Nagnajit, VisftlSksa, Purandara, Brahmft, 
Kumftra, Nandlsa, iSaunaka, Garga, Vasudeva, Niruddha, 
Aukra and Brhaspati. Many of them were celebrated rfis 
or munis. We still worship Visvakarman and Maya. It is 
doubtful whether Visvakarman was the name of a person or 
a mere title. In the 6th century k. D., Varftha Mihira, while 
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compiling his BfktU SarfihitS, took his lessons from the work 
of Qargaand others. Besides these 18, there were other teachers 
of iSilpa iSMras, which, according to some, were numbered 64. 

In Northern India, on account of frequent foreign inva- 
sions and revolutions, many works on Indian Art have 
been lost. Some splendid specimens of ancient Art and Mss. 
on the Science are still to be found in Southern India. 
About a century ago, a talented Paodif of Tanjore, Rfim 
H&j, collected the mss. of MSnasSra, Mayaiiiata, KSsyapa, 
VaikhSnasa, Sakal&dhikara, Vi^vakarroya, Sanatkumara, S&>ra- 
svatyam, PSficarStra and other works of Art and the accom- 
plished Pnodit in his Ussciy on Indian ArchUecture dealt 
with the first four and specially Manascira. Of these four, the 
authors are known from the names except in the case of 
Manasara which is said to have been the work of Agastya, 
the pioneer of Aryan civilization in the South. These works 
belong mostly to the Deccan where great temples were built 
according to the canons laid down in the mss. Though 
there may not be found FimUna or Oopuram in other parts of 
India, the principles are the same everywhere in the construc- 
tion of pillars, pedestals, and arches. Being deeply absorbed 
in their culture of Art, the ancient Hindus evolved a sound 
and original system of their own, which prevailed all over 
the country, and “this Indian Art,” as i*fr. Havell says, “is 
still a living thing with vast potentialities.” 

History of Art up to the 7th century A. J). 

“Hindu Art is the real Indian Art.” It received a 
great impetus from Jainism and Buddhism, specially from 
the time of Asoka in the 8rd century b. c. There might 
have been foreign influences when Buddhistic India came 
into contact with outside countries. But India assimilated 
all that she received and got nourishment from the culture 
of many nations among which she preached her religion and 
spread her culture and civilization. She created a greater 
India all her own and infused everywhere, a new spirit 
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which cannot but be characterised as original. Modem 
history of art begins with Asoka. His capital at Fataliputra 
became a great centre of art-culture, from which Bengal got 
its first impulse. It is doubtful whether the Graeco-Bactrian 
art of GandhSra ever reached Bengal after passing through 
Magadha. The start that was given by Asoka was stopped or 
retarded for several centuries on account of political changes. 
There was no doubt a revival of Art and Literature during 
the reign of the Gupta VikramSdityas, but a definite growth of 
Art is scarcely perceptible even when all Northern India came 
under the mighty rule of king Har§a in the '/th century A. n. 
This monarch was a great lover of learning and literature, 
himself a poet of no mean repute, and his patronage of the 
Buddhistic University of Nslanda went a great v;ay to make 
it a unique international centre of education in the world. 
Though his court-poet Bs^abhatta states that a group of skilled 
painters painted at the time auspicious scenes, the traces of 
these artistic products are now lost to us through the iconoclas- 
tic spirit of the early Moslem invaders. But the condition was 
quite otherwise in the South, where Harsa’s great rival, 
king Pulakesin II of the CSlukya dynasty was reigning. 
Under h's patronage the best fresco-paintings of the caves 
of AJanta were nicely executed. Though Har^ja’s was pre- 
sumably an age of painting, it cannot be said that sculpture 
and architecture were neglected, for how then could the 
statements of the great Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang 
regarding the extensive educational buildings and splendid 
monasteries of NalandS be justified ? Some beautiful metallic 
and stone images recently discovered by the excava- 
tion at NSlandS serve as a link between the growth of sculp- 
ture in the Gupta period and the reign of the PSla kings of 
Magadha and Bengal. The stream of art-culture, which 
flowed through Magadha in the 8th century a. d., assumed a 
new character in Bengal and a New School of Art was the 
result. Gradually during the 800 years of the rule of the PSla, 
Sena, and Pathan kings of Bengal, three different stages of 
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the Bengal Art were noticeable — Buddhist, Hindu, and 
Islamic — according to the character of the religious persuasions 
of the reigning monarchs. We propose to take a brief chronolo- 
gical view of these three aspects of the growth and progress 
of the Bengal School of Art as a distinct school of Indian Art. 

Art-cuUure under the Pala kings of Bengal 
* . As soon as king Har^a died, Northern India was once again 
in the midst of anarchy and misrule. But a great change took 
place before the close of a century, when the harrassed people 
of Bengal in order ‘to escape from anarchy’ elected GopSla 
Deva, the son of a successful soldier, as their king in the middle 
of the 8th century a. d.^ Gopftla was followed by 17 
other kings of the Fsla dynasty reigning from 750 to 
1198 A. D. Gop&la Deva ushered in a new era of good govern- 
ment by establishing peace and tranquillity in the country. 
These Pftla kings were almost all Buddhists, and under 
the balmy shade of their benign rule, there dawned a 
Renaissance of Art, which reached a culminating point during 
the protracted reigns of the 2nd and 3rd kings of the line— 
DharmapSla and DevapSla, the son and grandson of Gopftla 
Deva. These two kings are the real founders of the greatness 
of their dynasty. They conquered far and wide and attained to 
the sovereignty of nearly the whole of Northern India. The 
period of one hundred years, during which they ruled (780— 
892 A. D.) may be said to be an epoch of great develop- 
ment of Art in Madhyadesa. Among the many valuable 
finds of the Nftlandft excavation, there has been discovered 
a copper-plate inscription, which refers to the establishment 
of a monastery at Nalanda by the king of Java and this was 


1 Varendra or North Bengal was the original home of the Pala 
kings. Gopala was elected for the throne in Gauda or Varendra king- 
dotn. Magadha and Mithila were then included in the kingdom of 
Gauda, to get the sovereignty of which, GopSla conquered Magadha 
and established a capital at the city of Bihar near modern Patna. 
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done., with the express permission of the reigning monarch 
DevapSla, In the Viradeva inscription of Ghoshpara, Devnpftla 
has been styled the king of the world. In this regime of 
extraordinary brilliancy, the culture of art in the country rose 
to its zenith. 

Taranath, a Tibetan Lama, wrote in 1608 A. D., a history 
of Buddhism of which the last chapter gives os many impori- 
tant points with regard to the art-history of India. I am 
quoting a passage from the translation oE the chapter ; “In 
the time of the kings Devapala and ^rlmanta SarmapSla, there 
lived in Varendra (Northern Bengal) an exceedingly skilful 
artist named Dhiman, whose son was Bitp&la ; both of.them 
produced many works in cast-metal as well as sculptures and 
paintings, which resembled the works of the Nagas. The 
father and son gave rise to distinct schools ; as the son lived 
in Bengal, the cast-images of the gods he produced, were of 
the Hastern Style, whatever might be the birthplace, of their 
actual designers. In painting the followers of the father were 
called the Eastern School, those of the son, as they were most 
numerous in Magadha, were called the followers of the 
JUadhyadeia School of Fainting. In Nepal, the earlier 
school of art resembled the old Western School ; but in 
course of time was formed a Nepalese school which in 
painting and casting resembled the .eastern types. The latest 
artists have no special character.” 

So we see that both the father and the son, Dhiman and Bit* 
pSla, were skilled alike in painting, sculpture, and bronze- 
founding. Dhiman was the head of the eastern school of 
painters, while his son BitpSla, who lived in Bengal, was the 
head of the eastern school of bronze-casting. If we investigate 
the sculptures in Bengal and Bebar, and even in Orissa to 
which Psla-rule never extended, we may be able to identify the 
works of Dhiman and his son. 

This culture was a little retarded after Devap&la but in 
the reign of MahipSla I in the latter part of the 10th 
century a. o., SthirapAla and Vasautapftia, two younger 
I. H, Q., MARCH, 1925. 
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brothers of MahIpSla I went to Sarnath and repaired 
the DharmarSjika Mah&vihSra of Asoka and the capital 
of the newly, discovered Asokan pillar and also erected a 
Gandhakutl. MahfpSla himself built up the temples of 
NavadurgS at Benares, I am just annexing a list of some 
significant dated images of the PSla period, found here and 
there, which will give an idea of the development of art, 
specially of lithic and metallic sculptures in Bengal and 
Behar. 

Speemem of the Pa/a Art 

1. Three stone images of Vi^riu found near the Maha- 
bodhi temple of Bodhgaya, now preserved in the Calcutta 
Museum, with an inscription on the left side, from which it 
is known that a sculptor named Ke^ava placed the image of 
the four-headed MahSdeva near the Mahabodhi tree in the 26th 
year of the reign of Dharmapala Deva. 

2. Two stone images of Buddha, found at Uddaudapur, 
the modern Bihar town in the Patna District, dedicated by an 
inscription in the pedestal of each of the images, from 
which it is known that they were set up by Puma Das a 
Buddhist monk of Sindh at Uddaudapur Mah^vihara in the 
3rd year of the reign of Vigrahapula I (or Surapsla I). 

3. A bronze image of PSrvatl found at Uddaxid<^pur ; from 
the inscription at the back it is known that the image was dedi- 
cated by a merchant named Uchpatra Thftkura in the Uddaq- 
dapur MahSvihSra in the 54th year of NSrdyauapSla Deva. 

4. A stone image of goddess VagUvari discovered in the 
ruins of NslandS. From the inscription on its pedestal which 
has been perfectly deciphered, it is known that the image was 
dedicated in the 1st year of Gop<ila Deva 11. 

5. Five metal images of Vi^nu discovei*ed near Saheb- 
gunj in the Gaibanda sub-division of the Rungpur district in 
Bengal, two of which are being locally worshipped and three 
have been brought to the Calcutta Museum. Though there is 
no inscription to date the images. Dr. Spuoucr of tho Archico- 
logical Department has reasons to hold that they are 
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associattid witii the dynasty of the PSlas of the 10th century ^ 
These images have resemblance to a statue of Vis^u of the 
Mathura Museum^. 

6. A stone image of Buddlut discovered amidst the ruins 
of the Mabsbodhi temple at Bodbgaya, now preserved in the 
Calcutta Museum, dedicated with an inscription by a person 
named ^akrasena daring the reign of Gop&la Deva II, no 
year being mentioned. 

7. A stone image of Fi^u, discovered at Baghaura 
village in the Tippera District, dedicated with an inscription 
on its pedestal, which shows that a Vais^ava merchant 
named Lokadatta established the image in the 3rd year of 
MahlpSla I. 

8. A stone image of Buddha on a door-frame, found in 
the rains of NalandS, now preserved in the Calcutta Museum. 
The inscription under the feet of the image records that one 
Bsisditya erected a temple and incised the inscription in the 
11th year of the reign of Mahlj^la 1 (973-1026 a. x>.). 

9. A colossal image of Buddha at Tetrawau village, six 
miles from Bihar town in the Patna District, dedicated with 
an inscription which gives the name of Mahipala I. 

10. An image of Buddha discovered at Sarnath, now 
preserved in the Lucknow Museum, dedicated with an inscrip- 
tion which shows that it was set up by the order of Mabipala 
Deva in 1083 (s. e.) or 1026 A.n. 

11. Several bronze images discoverd at Imadpur village 
in the District of Muzaffarpore with inscriptions which declare 
that they were dedicated in the 48th year of the reign of 
Mahipals I. 

12. A stone image of Buddha in the attitude of 
touching the earth, now placed in a small shrine of Bodhgaya 
with inscription on the pedestal giving the 11th year of king 
MahIpSia I. 

I Archmlo^ical Survey Report, 1911-12, p. 153* 

3 V. A Smith’s History of Fine Art, p. 207, 
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13. A. bronze image of P'i^u, found at S&gardigbi in the 
Murshidabad District, near the great Dighi or tank excavated 
by Mahipftia I. It is a fine specimen of art identifying 
Bitp&la’s hand. 

14. A stone image of twelve-armed Viftiu or a Buddhist 
saint of the T&ntrika order, found at the ancient MahipSla city 
in the Murshidabad District, which was one of the provincial 
capitals of Mahlpnla I. The image is preserved in the Calcutta 
Museum. 

15. A stone image of Buddha found at Bihar in the 
Patna District and preserved in the Calcutta Museum. It 
was dedicated with an inscription by one Dehek, son of 
SavarOLakara Saha id the 13th year of the reign of VigrahapSla 
Tii (1045-58 A. n.). 

16. Two lihga images of Siva with nn inscription plate, 
now seen at the Aksayavata tree at Gaya. .From the 
inscription it is known that one Visvaditya erected two 
temples for the Uiigas in the 5th year of Vigrahapala Deva III. 

17. A stone image of TarU discovered at the Tetvawnn 
village in the Patna District, preserved in the Calcutta 
Museum, with an inscription recording the dedication of the 
image by a certain Bhatta Ichra in the 2nd year of the reign 
of USmap&la, son of VigrahapSla III. 

18. A stone image of Bodhisattva Badmapwj.i, discovered 
at Chandimau village in the Bihar subdivision of the Patna 
District and now preserved in the Calcutta Museum. From 
the inscription on its pedestal it is known that it was dedica- 
ted by a mercliant named SSdhuharaii in the 42nd year of 
RSmapSla. {Memoirs of Asiatic Society, vol. v, pp. 93-4), 

19. A stone st51e of Buddha or group of images from 
the scenes of Buddha’s life, exquisitely finished in the best 
style possible, now found at SivabSri village in the Bagerhat 
subdivision of the Khulna District presumably identifying 
the workmanship of Dhiman and his famous school of the 
Fftla Art in Magadha. (Fully described in my History of 
Jessore and Khulna'\yo\, I,- pp. 205-12). 
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20. A similar stone stMe of BiMhn, preserved in the 
Calcutta Museum (Br. 3. Cat. II, p. 80), belonging to the 
ancient school of Fsla art in Magadha. 

It is evident from these specimens how the P&la kings of 
Bengal were great patrons of Art and were directly or in- 
directly responsible for the installation of various images in 
their kingdom, most of them having been found at or near their 
capital cities. Most of these images were of Buddha but 
those of Vif^u were not inconsiderable. There were also images 
of T&rS, Vftgisvarl, PSrvatl, and other T&ntrika deities. The 
metallic images were generally found to be of Vifi^u. It 
may be surmised that Dhlmnn was himself a Buddhist and 
lived in Magadha, while his son Bitpftla being a Hindu 
did not leave Varendra. These skilled artists and their 
disciples realizing a true aspect of beauty from a study of 
nature, chiselled out their images from hard stone or cast 
metals with a rare imaginative power and masterful vigour. 
They clothed their ideals of divine form with an awe-inspuring 
dignity and calm solemnity, and there flashed such divine looks 
in their beaming eyes and eternal smiles in their lips and 
cheeks as were never dimmed even when buried in ruins for a 
thousand years. 

The style of the two master artists Dhiman and Bitpftla, 
ns Taranath clearly points out, influenced the neighbouring 
kingdoms. Nepal founded a school of her own in painting 
and bronze-casting based on the model of the Eastern school 
of the P&la regime. The beautiful Nepalese images of TftrK, 
Mailju^rl, Maitreya, and Trimtlrti (Buddhist Triad) in cast- 
copper, are examples of this influence. (Vide plates x, xvi, 
xviii, and xix of Havell’s Indian ioulpture and Painting). 
The ])lastic art of Nepal is represented by the images of 
bronze and copper and not by sculptures in stone. 

The Indian culture reached Nepal first and ’then it was 
borrowed by the Tibetans. In the reign of their king, Srong 
tsan-Gampo, Buddhism was introduced in Tibet with the 
help of Indian scholars. There was revival of this cult in 
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Tibet, when, during the reign of the Fiiln king, Mnhipftia I, 
Buddhist preachers like Paiidib Dharrnapftla and others were 
invited to go to Tibet in 1018 a. d. and to restore the old 
religion. A subsequent mission under Fai[]4it DipaAkara, 
drijfiftna, Atlsa from the yikramadll& monastery was sent to 
Tibet in 1042 a. n. during the reign of Mahipftla’s successor 
Nayap&la and Tibetan Buddhism was firmly established. The 
Tibetan people had then already introduced the Nepalese 
art based on the Eastern School and this got an impetus 
from the religious missions of the later Fftla kings. This 
school of Tibet may be called the Nepal-Tibetan Branch 
School of the Pala Art. The artists of Tibet were generally 
Lamas and their outputs were highly realistic images of Lamas 
and Buddhist saints. 

From Taranath we also know that a similar introduction 
of the PSla School of Art in Kashmir took place when a cer« 
tain H^urSya (presumably HaipsarSj, the minister of Queen 
Didda of Kashmir) founded the Kashmir School in the 10th 
century a. d. The same school of Art seems to have influenced 
Burma and the Southern countries. In the South, three ar« 
tists named Jaya, Far&jaya and Vijaya had a large number of 
followers. The concluding remarks of the same Art-historian 
regarding the gradual decadence of the influence of thtr PSla 
school of Art are important : — ‘‘Whenever Buddhism prevail- 
ed, skilful religious artists were found, but as Islam advanced 
theiy disappeared. When orthodox Hinduism got the upper 
hand, unskilful images came to the front.” 

We have already said that GopSla Deva. the founder of 
^.he Fftla dynasty established his capital at I7dda94Rpur, the 
modem town of Bihar in the Patna district. This capital was 
provided with a grand monastery, mistaken for fort when it 
was captured by the Turki invader, Muhammad Bakhtiyar 
Khiiji in 1197 a. d. The monastery was destroyed and 
the monks were massacred. Those who survived fled to Tibet, 
Nepal, and the South. “Buddhism in Magadha never recover* 
ed from this blow ; it lingered in obsoority for a while 
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And then vanished.”^ And with thia stagnation of religion, 
demolition of temples, destruction or disappearance of images 
that followed in the wake of iconoclastic conquMt vanished 
the schools of the Fala Art, which had thoroughly influenced 
the short rule of the Sen Kings of Bengal, who were more 
busy with the social problems than with the Art-specimens of 
religious devotion. 

{To he cotUittued ) 

Satisohanora Mitra 


Rama Baya> Regent of V^ayanagara (1542-1565) 

One of the most interesting rulers in the history of Vijaya- 
.nagara is Rama Raya, the Regent of Sadasiva Raya. This 
shrewd politician had saved the Empire from the chaos 
created by Salakam Timma Raju after the death of the young 
monarch Vehkatadri. During his regency, he kept the 
Empire as illustrious as it had been during the time of Krsna 
Deva Raya and Acyuta Raya. His indisputable qualities as 
a statesman, combined with his victorious campaigns as a 
warrior, place him among the great Hindu rulers of India. 

We shall study in this paper the character of his regency, 
putting aside both his administration of the Empire and his 
foreign policy. Our only purpose is to ascertain what kind 
of relations existed between Rsma RSya and his sovereign. 

When SadSsiva was proclaimed Emperor of Vijayanagara 
he was unfit on account of his age to manage the State affiairs. 
Hence the anonymous chronicler of Oolkonda states that 


1 Ency. Brit, (l ith ed.), vol ui, p, 6$$. 
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Kama KSya assumed the ofKce of Protector ^ The Muham- 
madan writer in announcing the assumption of power by the 
Minister Kama Kaya describes him as Kegent of the puppet 
SadSs'iva. Accordingly, all [)ower was vested in KSma KSya, as 
the Cikkadevaraya F'aifisavall recorded some years later®. 
The only fact, on which all the authors who have written on 
Sadftsiva’s reign agree, is the supreme power wielded by the 
fortunate Minister who was helped by his two brothers. But 
the aforesaid chronicler of Golkonda suggests at least two 
different stages in his period of governing ; “Kamraj.” he 
states, '‘first assumed the office of Protector, and subsquontly 
usurped the throne”®. Is this usurpation of the throne 
supported by other documents ? I have closely examined the 
inscriptions and grants of Sadasiva’s reign, and discern not two 
but three different stages in the regency of Kama Kaya. 

During the first period Kama Kaya is nothing but the 
Kegent on behalf of his Sovereign ; even the influence of Sada> 
diva’s will over his Regent may occasionally be detected 
through some of the earlier inscriptions. In one of 1 546 we 
read that Sadasiva "gave orders to Kama Kaya, saying” etc. 
and then Kama Kaya makes a grant according to the king's 
orders^. The same is shown by another inscription of 1547*8, 
at Podili, Nellore District, in which Sadasiva is slated to rule 
Vyayanagara “under the orders of drlman-Mahamajjdaleavara 
Aliyagamarama Kajayyadeva Maharajalungaru who bears the 
burden of the kingdom''®. Finally in 1549 "on the orders of 
SadUiva", Kama Bdya issued an edict for the barbers of 
Udayagiri*. 

1 Briggs, Ftriskfa, III. p. 381. 

2 S. Krishnaswami Aiyingitf Sources oi Vijayauogara Uistoty;p,i02, 

3 Ferishta, I. c. 

4 Ep. Cam., XI, Hk., iia 

5 Butterworth, Inscriptions in the NtUore District, III, p. 119S-7. 

6 Rangacharya, Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, II, p. 
1051. 17. 
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The titles given to BSma Rftya at this tine are ‘Mahdma^ 
4(»leioara\ ‘minister’^, 'agent of SRdSSiva** 'agent for the affairs 
of SadSsiva’s kingdom’^ or at most ‘ruler of the great KnroSta 
kingdom’*. No other trace of higher authority may be 
gathered from the records of the 6rst year of his governorship. 

In the meanwhile, SadSSiva resided in the capital as a 
general rule. This is frequently stated in the inscriptions*. 
In 1548 he made the Kanuma grant and in 1551 the Bevina* 
halli grant in the vicinity of the god VitthaleSvara, on the 
banks of the Tungabhadra river, i.e. in Vijayanagara*. 

From the very beginning, the wise activity of the Regent 
in conducting the state affairs surpassed all expectations. A 
grant of SadSsiva of 1558 exalts the virtues of RSma Rftya 
as a ruler saying that he was “possessed of valour, liberality 
and mercy” ^ ; moreover he is noted to be “versed in politics”*, 
or "well-versed in f)oUtics”*, “skilled in politics”**, “conversant 
with politics”**, and to have “studied politics”**. One of the 
prudent steps he took in connection with the hile of the vast 
empire was the division of responsibility. Couto relates that 
he at once secured the co-operation in his ministership of his 
two brothers : the administration of justice was granted to 
Tirumala, while Vehkatftdri took over finance**. SeverJil 
inscriptions justify this statement. Early in 1545, according 
to an inscription of Hampi, the MahSmapdalesvara Tiruraala- 
rayadeva Mahaarasu granted to some person the village of 

I 472 of 1906 ; 5 of 190a 

3 Ep. Cam., XII, Tp, 126 j Rangacharya, o. c., U, pp. 1073, *99- 

3 Ep. Cam., VI, Tk, 13. 

4 Sadasiva’s grant, Ep. Cam., IV, Ng, $8. 

5 Butterworth, o. c., II, pp. 921-2. 

6 XIV, p. 353, V. 43 } p. 231, vv. 43-45. 

7 Ep. Cam., IX, Cp, 186. 

8 Mangalampad grant of Venkata 11, Butterworth, o. c., I, p. 29. 

9 Dalavay Agraharaoi plates of Venkata I, Ep. Ind., XII, p. 186, 

vv. 13-40. 10 Ep. Cam., X, Mg, 6a 

II Kuniyur plates of Venkata II, /«^/., III, p. 252, V. 13. 

12 Ep. Cam., XII, Cy, 39, 13 Couto, Decadas, VI, p. 383. 
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Kotanahalli together with its Kamlets*. In another inscrip- 
tion at Ham pi, bearing the same date, mention is made of 
“JahgSmSyya, the dalavay or general of Timmftrftja, younger 
brother of RSma Rfiya” * . 

As chief minister of the Regent, Tirnmala was given the 
most important province of the Empire to rale ; this was 
Udayagiri, called the chief fortress under the royal throne of 
Vijayanagara^, owing to its proximity to the Muhammadan 
frontiers. Formerly it was almost always governed by princes 
of the Royal family as Viceroys, on behalf of the Emperor. 
In 1543 Tiramala was governor of Udayagiri*, and in 1551*2 
we find him fulfilling the same office * ; however he did not 
stay at Udayagiri, because in the same year 1551, according 
to an inscription at Sahgam, the Governor of Udayagiri was 
Civvakkaturi Bayaca ESjayya who ruled on behalf of 
Tiramala*. Was this the same Tiramala who was governor 
of Udayagiri in 1535-6 ?’ His appointment was not due at 
that time to his brother, but either to Aoyuta or to the 
ministers of the latter. 

In spite of the great power which the governorship of 
Udayagiri naturally gave him, his subordination to Rftma 
RSya was at this time exemplary : an inscription of Kalaroalla 
records the remission of taxes on the barbers of this place by 
Tiramala, with the permission of Rftma Rftya *. 

As to Yehkatftdri, the ESmarSjlffamu of Venkayya men- 
tions the town Kandanol, Karnul District, as the seat of his 
government*. Accordingly in 1547 he exempted the tax 
on the Bridimaqias in the villages of ESnSla* Damagatla* * and 

I M. A. D., 1920, p. 39. 2 lUd. 

3 Butterworth, o. c., 11, pp. 536, 542. 4 XVI, p. 242. 

5 Butterworth, 0. c., 11, p. 867. 

6 Rangacharya, o. c., II, p. 1113, 477. 

7 E/. Cam., Ill, Sr, 9 $, 8 3800119014. 

9 S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Sourea, p. 323. 

10 Rangacharya, o. c., II, pp. 964, 533. 

II pp. 947, 395. 
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Banntim^ These places are all situated in Karnnl District. 
This was probably in the first stage of RSma’s governorship, 
for we find him governing the Chola country during the 
following one. 

Kama Baya shortly after Sadasiva’s coronation showed 
his prudence as well as his decision in an event related by 
Correa. When going once against the Sultan of Bijapur, a 
number of captains and nobles, discontent with the Begent's 
rule, proposed to him to abdicate in order to proceed to a 
new election. Kama Raya apparently agreed and invited 
them to return to Vijayanagara where the election was to be 
made. Then he convoked them into the Royal Palace, which 
was secretly defended by his relations and adherents. When 
the rebel nobles were inside, all the gates to the palace were 
closed ; the insurgent nobles were then caught by the partisans 
of RSma R5ya. Many of the poor prisoners were slain ; 
others suffered the amputation of their feet or the extraction 
of their eyes*. 

After some years, prdbably shortly after the king was 
old enough to be capable of assuming the government of the 
Empire, RSma RSya put him in prison* and thus a new era 
was inaugurated. Frederick says that the three brothers were 
responsible for this, but Couto imputes the action to RSma 
Raya alone. Couto’s statement seems to give foundation to 
therebellionofTirumalaandYehkatSdri to which reference will 
be made later. SadSsiva’s prison, according to Couto, was a 
strongly fortified tower, with iron doors and surrounded by 
sentries ; his treatment nevertheless, while there, was such as 
befitted a king*. 

1 Rangacharya, 0, c., II, pp. 945, 383. 

2 Correa, Lendas da India, IV, p. 439. 

3 Purchas His Pi^rims, X, p. 93 ; Gubernatis, S/aria dti Vtag' 
giatari Italiani, p. 289 ; Anquetil du Perron, Dts Recherches Historiques, 
Descriptien Historique, II, p. 165. 

4 "E como era muito poderbso, e gran capitao metteo-se na Corte, 
e lancou mano do Rey meso, e 0 metteo etn huina torre for^ssima, com 
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Couto does not say where this tower was sitoated. Several 
inscriptions of the time affirm that Sadasiva resided at Vijaya- 
nagara. But this is not a satisfactory proof, because even 
supposing ho was imprisoned in Penukonda, his subjects could 
readily have been led to believe he was still in Vijayanagara. 
Nevertheless we are inclined to think he remained in his 
capital for the reason we shall now give and on account of the 
events subsequent to the disaster at Talikota. All the records 
soy that Tirumala after the battle ran to Vijayanagara to 
fetch king SadSsiva where he was ‘kept prisoner’, as 
Frederick states, and then fled with him to their final refuge, 

Anquetil du Perron says that this cou.o d'etat took place 
somewhere between 1550 and 1552, and since he subsequently 
states that Sadas'iva remained in this prison thirteen years* 
before the starting of the third stage of Rilma RSya’s govern- 
ment, we may suppose that the opening of the second was in 
1550, and lasted until 1562 or 1563. The unfortunate sove- 
reign was shown to his subjects only once a year*. This was 
the only occasion for them to realize that there was still in 
Vijayanagara, a representative of the old Tuluva Dynasty, 
seated on the jewelled throne. But, as a matter of fact, 
SadSiiva was only the nominal ruler. He was no more than 
a mere tool in the hands of Bima Hftya, who was practically 
the emperor of Vijayanagara. 

During this second stage the inscriptions put the power of 
BSma B&ya on an equality with that of Sadftsiva. In 1551 a 
private grant is made ‘for the merit of Sad&siva and Raima 


grandes vigias, e portas de ferro, aonde o teve em quanto viveo, como 
huma estatua com o nome so de Rey ; mas com todas as despezas, 
gastos, e apparatos que pudera ter, se fora, e estivera livre". Couto, VI, 
p, 383. Anquetil du Perron 1 , c., after relating the imprisonment of the 
king says : C’est la conduite des Feschwahs de Ponin, a I’egard des 
descendants de Sevaji renfermes a Satara, et d'Heidcr Ali Khan 
envers le Roi de Maissour”. 

I Auquetil du Perron, 1 . c. 2 Frederick, Purchns, o. c., p. 93. 
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RSya’*. Another inscription of Dasaii^oddi, dated 1554, 
states that “Badme Maluka Odeya granted one village which 
had been favoured to him by SadSaiva and R&ma Bftya”’. 
The Bevinahalli grant of SadSsiva (1551) gives both genea- 
logies, that of SadSsiva and that of RSma Bsya, in detail®. 
This illustrates the importance of the powerful Regent. 
Three years later, in 1554-5, Mnfiggala Tiininoja KondojugSru, 
having done service to RSma RSya and having made a request 
to the king, obtained a grant according to his petition*. 
In 1557 the same MaAggala Timmoja made grant to the 
god Bhire in order that merit might accrue to RSma 
RSya®. 

But, although the power of the Emperor and that of 
his Minister are on the same level, the influence of SadSsiva 
is no longer felt. The only rulers of the Vijayanagara empire 
arc three members of the Aravldu family : Rama RSya 
and his two brothers. “They ruled at their pleasure ns they 
liked”, says Frederick ®. Nevertheless Tirumula and Vefi- 
kntsdri rebelled against the authority of their brother in 
the beginning of this stage, say about 1551, presumably 
because they disliked Rftma Rltya’s treatment of his legitimate 
sovereign. No other reason can be given for this disagreement 
between RSma RSyn and his brother. Precisely one year 
before, 1549-50, Terumala had requested and obtained from 
Sadlriiva the Mamidipu^di grant’ : bis gratefulness towards 
the sovereign could not stand the audacity of his brother. 

( To be continued ) 

H. Heras 


Ep> Cam., IV, Gd, 54. 2 M. A, D., 1920, p. 39. 

Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 210. 4 Butterworth, o. c., Ill, p, II9S*7« 
Ep. Cam., XI, Mk i. 6 Purchas, o. c., p. 9^ 
Butterworth, o. c., I, pp. 102, v, 62. 
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Seniya Bimbisara 

Se^iya BimbisSra is justly entitled to a place in the front 
rank of the great rulers, not only of Magadha, but of India. 
No monarch endowed with so much vigour and ability 
appeared on the throne of Girivraja since the days of the 
legendary JarSsandha, and few will dispute his claim to be 
regarded as the founder of that imperial power which in the 
time of the Nandas probably spread as far as the Gk>dftvarl^ 
and under the Mauryas dominated almost the whole of Non- 
Tamil India from the Hindukush to the Venkata Hills. Un- 
fortunately the history of this king is still obscure and even 
the name of his dynasty is not known for certain. No BSQa 
or SandhySkara has left a faithful account of the king’s pedi- 
gree and no Harisena or Raviklrti has left a genuine record 
of his military exploits. A few facts regarding this monarch 
may, however, be gleaned from Buddhist literature, the credi- 
bility of which, in the present state of our knowledge, must 
remain an open question. 

We have already stated that the very name of BimbisSra’s 
family is not known for certain. The old orthodox view based 
on Fanrfi^io evidence is that BimbisSra was a descendant of a 
king named disu-nSga, and belonged to what is known as the 
daisu-nftga dynasty. But this view has been combated by 
scholars like Geiger and Bhandarkar on the ground that the 
FSli chronicles of Ceylon clearly distinguish the royal line 
of BimbisSra from that of SiiunSga, and represent the latter 
as a late successor, and not as an ancestor of the first named 
sovereign. 

I The extension of the Nanda Empire as far south as the Goda- 
vari appears probable from the evidence of the Hathigumpha Inscription 
and the existence on the GodSvarl of a city called '^Nau Nand Dehra'* 
(Nander ; Macauliffe’s Sikk Religion, V, p. 236). 
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if 

The inolusioD of BftrS^aal and VaiiiSlI within Si^un^a’a 
dominions seems also to suggest that he came after Bimbisftra 
and his son Ajftta^atru who were the first to establish Magn- 
dhan authority in those regions, and thus tends to confirm 
the evidence of the chronicles. The FaurS 9 ic statement that 
didunSga destroyed the power of the Pradyotas of Avanti, 
and the tradition recorded in the M&ldlahkSrc$vatthu that the 
city of RSjagrha lost her rank of metropolis from his time, 
point to the same conclusion. 

A welcome light on the problem of BimbisSra’s lineage 
comes from an unexpected quarter. The Buddhacarita of 
Aiivagho^a, a contemporary of Kani^ka, informs us that when 
“Sreqiya", the lord of the country of the Magadhas, visited 
Buddha on the FSqdAva B!iIP, the latter addressed him as 
a scion of the Haryahka Kula (Jstasyaharyahkakule vislSe, xi. 
2), the family whose ensign is Sari. Cowell takes the word 
Hari to mean *‘lion”. But the word has also the sense of 
“snake" and the latter interpretation would be in keeping with 
the theory of Professor Bhandarkar who finds in the name 
of Naga-DSsaka, a descendant of BimbisSra, proof of the 
fact that these kings belo’iged to the “NSga” dynasty. What- 
ever be the right interpretation of the term **Saryahka Kula”, 
it cannot be denied that it was the traditional name of Bim- 
bisftra's dynasty in the first century of the Christian era, and, 
in the absence of earlier and more reliable evidence to the 
contrary, should be preferred to designations found in FaurftQic 
chronicles of the Gupta period. 


H. C. Ratchaudhobi 


1 It is not altogether improbable that the name of the Hill is 
derived from the Fat?<j^vas who are known to have come to Girivraja 
in the time of the legendary king JarSsandba. 
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In my recent book on “The Phoenician Origin of the 
Britons, Soots and Anglo-Saxons”, I have tried to establish 
by a mass of new historical evidence the unsuspected facts that 
the “Sumerians” were the long lost Early Aryans, in race, 
speech and script ; that their chief sea-going and colonizing 
branches were the BhSrat Kuru*paficala or “Syrio-Phoenician’ 
K^attriyas — the KhcUtiya of the older Pali, and identical 
with the Khaiti or “Hitt-ites” of Asia Minor, that they had 
established themselves in Mesopotamia at the head of the 
Persian Gulf by 3100 b. c. and that the Indo- Aryans who 
conquered, colonized and civilized India as well as the 
Western Aryans who colonized and civilized the Medi- 
terranean, British Isles and North-Western Europe were 
these leading sea-going branches of the Sumerians. 

C O O 

These conclusions are now dramatically confirmed as 
regards India by the recent discovery of a large number 
of ancient seals inscribed with Sumerian writing and associated 
with buildings and cultural objects of the . Sumerian and 
Phoenician type in the Indus Valley. 

I was led to these discoveries, whilst in India during 
my search for the lost origin of the Home-land of the authors 
of Indo-Aryau civilization, and have spent the past years 
since my retirement in pursuing the clues and in establish- 
ing the discoveries. On analysing the Indo-Aryau civiliza- 
tion in regard to its culture, social structure, customs, folklore 
and religion, and the traditional topography and climate, of 
its ancestral homeland as described in the Vedas — descriptions 
wholly inapplicable to India apart from the Indus Valley — 
I was led by numerous clues to trace the Aryas back to Asia 
Minor and Syria-Phcenicia. 

I then observed that the old ruling race of Asia Minor 
aud Syria-Phcenicia, from immeuiorial time was the great 
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imperia] people generally known as “Hitt-ites", but who 
called themselves "Khatti*. And the early ruling race of 
Aryans who first conquered and civilized India called themselves 
Khattiya in the older FSli, afterwards Sanskritized into 
“K?attriya”. I further observed that these ancient Khatti 
(or Hitt-ites) also called themselves 'AH’ or ‘Arri’ with 
the meaning of “noble ones”, which was thus literally 
identical in name and in meaning with the Ariya of the 
Pali and the Arya of the Sanskrit, from which our modern 
term “Aryan” is derived. And the civilization of this Arri 
or Aryan race of Khatti was essentially of the “Aryan” type. 

The identity of these Khatti- Arri with the eastern branch 
of the Aryans is now apparent. The name Khatti has in 
the Khatti or “Hitt-ibe” language the same radical meaning 
of “cut or ruler” as the PSli “Khattiya” and the Sanskrit 
“Ksattriya,” ; and I observed that these Khatti and Phoeni- 
cians called themselves at times by the patronymic ‘Barat’, 
just as did the “Bharat’* Aryans of early India, who have 
aspirated the ‘B’. And I then found that the Khatti 
language was essentially Aryan in its roots and structure, a 
fact which has since to some extent been remarked by Hronzy 
and others. 

Turning to the traditional king-lists of the ancient Aryan 
kings preserved in the Puraijias and the MaliabhSrata 
I found that many of the names of these kings were sub- 
stantially identical with the names of ancient Khatti kings as 
found on their still extant monuments and cuneiform documents 
of Asia Minor and Syria-Phoenicia. 

On further scrutinizing the earlier dynasties of these 
Indian Epic king-lists I observed that several of the leading 
kings in these lists bore substantially the same names with 
the same records of achievements, and occurred in the same 
relative positions in the lists as several of the leading early 
kings of Mesopotamia — the so called “Sumers and Akkads” — 
as recorded in their still extant monuments and in the frag- 
mentary ancient chronicles of that land dating back to the 

I. H. Qi, MARCH, 1935. 
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fourth millennium b. c. Further examination fully confirmed 
this discovery and disclosed complete lists of Sumerian dynas- 
ties of kings bearing substantially the same names and in 
the same relative order as in Indian Epic king-lists. I 
further found that the leading dynasty of the early Sumerians 
at the seaport of Sirlapur or Lagosh on the Persian Gulf 
about 3100 B. c. bore the identical names and in the same 
relative order as the first PomcdAa dynasty of the 
Indian Epics ; and that these “Pa^la” or “the able 
Pawf* were the world-famous Phoenicians, the Panag, 

. Panasa or Fenhha, Syrian mariners of the ancient Egyptians, 
the Phoinik-es of the Greeks, and the Phanic-en of the 
Romans and a people who, Herodotus tells us, were settled 
on the Persian coast before about 2500 B. c, when they 
founded Tyre in Syria-Phoenicia, the old Kuru-pancala land. 

I further found that the Father God of these Sumerians 
and Phoenicians was called by them “Induru”, the “Indara” 
of the Khatti or Hittites, and was the source in both name and 
attributes of the Indra of the Indo- Aryans. And after over 
fifteen years’ devotion to the study of the Sumerian language 
and its script, I found that the Sumerian language was radi- 
cally Aryan in its roots and structure, with identical word-forms 
and meanings as in Sanskrit and other members of the 
Aryan family of languages ; and the Sumerians were in race 
and speech Aryans, and were the long lost early Aryans, 
and that the Kuru-pancala Bharat Khattiya who first civiliz- 
ed, colonized and aryanized India were a leading branch of 
the Sumerians, just as were the western Barat Catti who first 
civilized and colonized Britain and gave it their patronymic 
of “Burat-ana” or Britain, and stamped their “Khatti" clan 
title on the coins of the pre-Roman period, and carved it 
on their pre-historic monuments of Britain. These discoveries, 
which I have I'ecorded in considerable detail in my book, 
the greater portion of which is devoted to establishing the 
Sumerian origin of Indian civilization, language and religion, 
are now strikingly confirmed as regards India by the dis* 
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covery of the Sumerian seels of nhoiu 3000 i5.c. and asso- 
ciated buildings in the Indus Valley. 


L. A. WAnnELT. 


Some observations on Pusyamitra and his Empire 

It is related in Biinia’s Harm-carita that the Mnurye 
emperor Brhadratha was, while engaged in reviewing his 
army, murdered by his general Puspamitra*. This tradi- 
tion finds a sort of corroboration in the accounts of the 
Puraqias. Thus according to the Vi^nu and Brahmai}4a 
Puratids, Brhadratha is the last Maurya king, and Vayu gives 
the name of the last Maurya in a slightly changed form ns 
Brhadasva, while all of them agree in naming as his imme- 
diate successor, Pu^pamitra or Pusyamitra, the founder of the 
Sunga dynasty. Similar accounts of Puspamitra’s succession 
to the imperial power of the Mauryas is also to be found in the 
Jaina tradition. From all these it has been generally accepted 
that Fusyainitra established himself on the throne of P&tali- 
putra by killing his master, and founded the dynasty known 
as the ^uhgas. I do not know on what authority Min. 
HaraprasSd ^strl has added the following details "At first 
he (Pusyamitra) led the Maurya armies against the Greeks, 
who advanced year after year to the very heart of the Maurya 
empire. After a successful campaign he returned to Patali* 
putra with his victorious army, and the feeble representative 
of Aioka on the throne accorded him a fitting reception. A 
camp was formed outside the city and a review was held of 


I The forms Pu^pamitra and Pusyamitra are both correct. Cf, G. 
Buhler in Ind. Ant., Vol. 11 , p, 362. 
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a large army. In the midst of the festivities an arrow strack 
the king on the forehead. The king expired instantly.” 
(JASB., 1910, p. 261). 

There are some points which may be taken to signify that 
even before this tragic event, Posyamitra had long been de 
facto, if not de jure, king of Magadha. This seems to 
follow from the Jaina accounts of the chronology of the period 
as preserved by MerutuUga in his Theravall (genealogical or 
succession-table of the kings of UjjayinI). This work is written 
in the form of comments on some of the old Odthas containing 
chronological and historical data. For our present purpose we 
need only quote the statement relating to Maurya dynasty. 
Says Merutuftga, “Then (i. e. after the Nandas) the Mauryas 
ruled for 108 years. After the Mauryas, Puspamitra ruled 
for 30 years.” The PurS^as all agree in assigning a duration 
of 137 years to the Maurya dynasty. The Jaina tradition 
splits this up into two periods, and assigns the last period of 
30 years to Pusyamitra, rather than to the Mauryas. It 
must be remembered that the Jaina accounts of kings and 
dynasties relate to Avanti in very much the same way as the 
Imperial dynasties described in the Purhi^as relate to Magadha. 
It is natural to suppose therefore that Pusyamitra had already 
exercised independent power in the west, although he did not 
throw off the mask in the capital, retaining a nominal alle- 
giance to the titular emperor of Magadha. This assumption 
is strengthened by the statement in the Vdyu and Brahmati^a- 
puraitas, that Pusyamitra ruled for 60 years. The sixty-year- 
rule of Pusyamitra is in utter conflict with the general state- 
ment of all the PurSijaB regarding the duration of the dynasty 
which is stated “by Vayu and Brahmanda, and by ge- 
nerally, to be 112 years ; by 7 Mss. of Bh.agavata and one of 
110 ; and by Bhagavata generally ‘over 100 years'^’*. 
The mistake may be explained away by supposing that the 
duration of the ^ufiga dynasty was counted from after the 


I Pargiter, Dynasties, p. 30, 
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murder of Bpihftdratha, but the reign of Pusyamitra included 
the years in which he was de facto if not de jure king of 
Magadha. The 36 years assigned to Pusyamitra in the 
Maitya-’purd.ifa, may be taken to oe the number of years he 
had actually ruled after murdering Brhadratha. I may refer 
also in this connection to the significant fact that in Mila- 
vikdgttimitra, Pusyamitra is styled Seiiapati^ while his son 
is spoken of as king. Both Sankar Pandurang Paydit* and 
Wilson* have concluded from this that Pusyamitra usurped 
the Maurya kingdom in favour of his son. Apart from the 
unnaturalness involved in the supposition, the theory is direct' 
ly contradicted by the unanimous testimony of the Pur&nas that 
Pusyamitra was the first king of the Sungs dynasty which 
was founded by him, and that he was succeeded by his son 
Agnimitra. Nay, even the drama itself bears testimony to 
the fact that Pusyamitra himself was then ruling at P&tali- 
putra. For how else could he be initiated into the Aivamedha 
sacrifice and send 100 royal princes with Vasumitra at their 
head to protect the horse ? That this sacrifice was certainly not 
in favour of Agnimitra is quite clear from the expression 
“soham idftnlip Aipsumateva Sagarah pautrepa praty&hfta^vo 
yaksye” Thus Pusyamitra, though really the king, styled 
himself Sev^pati. This can only be explained by supposing 
that though king de faiAo, he had not yet become king de 
jure, and it may not unfairly be concluded that the HSjasOya 
sacrifice was instituted precisely with this end in view. The 
fact that Agnimitra assumes the title of king while his father 
is still a Sen&pati presents greater difficulty. I can only 
suggest that in the last days of the Mauryas, Pusyamitra had 
consolidated his power in the empire by managing to have 
provinces and kingdoms conferred upon himself and his rela* 


1 Act V, passages 5, 118, 121 (banker Pandurang Pandit’s edition), 

2 Ibid., Notes, p. 220. 

3 "Theatre 0/ the ffimlHSip. 

4 Canto V, passage 12$. 
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tions, even while he remained in name the Coraraander*in« 
Chief of the Maurya king. 

From all the facts mentioned above, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that Fusyamitra, the generalissimo of the empire, 
grew to be too powerful, and while nominally retaining alle- 
giance to the Maurya empire, he and his sons managed to 
rule over different provinces and kingdoms subject to the 
empire. He himself however still retained the title of SenSr 
p&ti, till in an opportune moment he killed his master, and 
after celebrating an Asvamedha sacrifice assumed the title and 
dignity of an Imperial autocrat. His son was already a king 
though at first subordinate to the Maurya emperor, and 
hence the curious anomaly of the titles we have noticed in 
the M&lcmk&gnimiira. 

( To be continued ) 


R. C, Mazumdar 


Politics and Political History in the Mahabharata 

A critical examination of the MahSbharala shows that 
it is far from being homogeneous ns regards its composition. 
It seems that the work grew out of an older nucleus, 
tc which successive additions were made. Thus some chapters 
of the work are very old and undoubtedly belong to that 
very remote literary period, which saw the rise of the 
earliest Buddhist canonical literature. Other sections again 
seem from an examination of their contents to have existed 
during the 4th century b. c. if not earlier. 

A large number of them records the social and political 
thoughts of the period preceding the age in which the great 
author of the ArtkaiSstra compiled his treatises on the art 
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of goTerninent. Indeed we are often struck not only by 
the similarity of ideas, but by the method of enquiry, the 
way of enquiring into great social problems, and finally 
by the exact similarity in language. Many of the verses 
quoted in the Arthaiastra are found in the MahAbharata. 

While this is the case with a large number of sections, 
the major portions of the work appear to be of later date, 
as may be easily inferred from the evidence advanced to 
us. Words of foreign origin later on grafted into our voca- 
bulary, names of foreign tribes, which invaded India from 
the Ist century b. c. to the 4th or 5th century a. d., occur in 
them. We may mention a few of these. Thus e. g. Dinara— a 
word of Latin origin and most probably borrowed by the 
Hindus after their intercourse with the Grseco-Rom an world. 
Of the names of foreign tribes we have the Ha^as, Yavanae, 
Sakas, Tusaras, PSradas etc. 

Consequently it is very difficult to fix any date as to 
the composition of this work and the safest conclusion 
for us would be to hold that the MahSbharata took 
centuries to be reduced to its present form. The period 
may be taken to extend froni the 6th or 7th century b. c. 
to the 5th century a. d. The earliest part of the work is 
that dealing with the history of the great war and the 
circumstances leading to it. Tradition preserved in different 
localities or with different familie.s was the main source of • 
the material utilised. 

As we have said, the Mahabharata is regarded as an 
historical work and at the same time an encyclopaedia of 
moral and political wisdom. As regards the historical value of 
the accounts in the MahSbhSrata and of the age to which it 
refers, it is of great service to us inspite of the fact that 
certain chapters are very late and certain chapters show 
signs of subsequent handling and that the accounts in 
some of the chapters often contradict each other. 

All these take away indeed much of its value, and 
bring in perplexities to the mind that ventures with its 
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help to penetrate the mist of ages, and to have a glimpse 
of a remote past of which every thing else is lost. In spite of 
these defects however they present us with something tangible 
as regards the history of the past. They give us an aocouftt of 
Northern India, its peoples, its ruling families, their wars, 
their political and social life, which cannot be found 
elsewhere. 

This account of the great war and the events preceding 
it are based on traditions. We must utilize these traditions 
which present ns with the account of the political condition 
of Northern India for yielding materials for the reconstruction 
of the history of the time. 

Now the question arises, to which period the traditional 
account may be taken to refer. If we trace back the great 
names ot the MahfibbSrata we find them mentioned in works 
of the later Vedic period. In some cases they go earlier. 
Thus DevSpi and Santanu are names occurring in the l^k 
hymns. 

DhirtarS^tra is an historical personage and his name is 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brahtnana. Kr^ Devakiputra, 
who plays so prominent a part in the Epic, is a name that 
occurs in the ChSndogya Upani^ad where he is described as a 
disciple of Qhora AAgirasa. Arjuna, too, is mentioned both 
in the Vd^saneyi Satphitd and the Satapatha BrShma/^a. 
Janamejaya PSrlk^ita finds place both in the 11th and the 
18th kS^des of the ^aiapatha BrSkma^ in connection with his 
Asvamedha to expiate for brahmahatyft. 

From all these we may infer that the account of the 
MahSbMrata refers to a portion of the later Vedic i^e. 
Th^ view gets confirmation when we compare the social and 
political condition found in the Epic with that found in 
the later Vedic hymns. In both we find the existence of a 
comparatively ardhaio society. In both we find sodal customs 
which became obsolete in subsequent ages. In both we 
have pictures of simpler political institutions — ^the small dty* 
state, the ruling tribe or state of moderate size— both speaking 
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of the supremacy of the popular will. All appear to tally 
with this difference that the account of the MahftbbSrata 
is a little more tinctured with poetic imagination. 

That such a traditional account of the Yedaa existed 
in very early times is proved by subsequent evidence fumisbed 
by our literature. We have repeated references to the 
ItihSsas and the FurS^as of which the MahSbhSrata is the 
pre-eminent representative. Next the Jiival&ycina Ofhya 
SStii'a mentions the BhSrata and MahSbhSrata. Again the 
Sutras of FSi^ini speak of VSsudeva, Arjuna, Yudhi^thiri. 
and ‘the Vrji^is ; as also of DroB.a, HastinSpura and the 
word MahSbbarata though its meaning is disputed (see Weber, 
Mist, of ind. Zitr., p 185). 

In the 4th century b. c. we find mention in the Artha- 
tfSstra of all the principal personages and the heroes of 
the great Epic. Thus the Arthaiastra speaks not only of 
Janaraejaya, Yudhisthira, Duryodhana but refers also to the 
dice-play between Yudhisthira and Duryodhana and also 
reminds one of Nala and his downfall caused by his addic- 
tion to same. It accords it a high place and probably 
gives it the high position of a fifth Veda — the ItihSsa 
Veda. ( SamargyajurvedSstrayast7'ayl. AtharvavedetihSsor 
vedauca vedah ). 

It refers to the downfall of the V rs^i-safigha^ through 
the arrogance of the Yadavas towards Dvaipayana, and men- 
tions in the chapter on indriyct-joya some more names 
which are found in the great Epic. 

^ B^om a consideration of the above facts we may come 
to the conclusion that a traditional account of the happen- 
ings on the eve of the Great War existed and by the 


i In regard to the downfall of the Vr^nls, Kautllya mentions Dvai- 
payana as the offended sage. This account does not tally with the 
names of the insulted sages given in the Mahabharata. Kaufilyas 
account thus agrees in this respect with the tradition recorded in the 
Ghala Jataka. 

L a. ii; MARCH 1925 


*3 
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sixth and seventh centuries, this traditional account bad 
received a shape which did not materially differ from the 
account which we now have. 

The main outlines of this traditional history centered 
round the Great War, which took place approximately 
about the 15th century before the Christian era. This date is 
obtained from the general testimony of the FurS^as, which are 
almost unanimons in holding that a period of 1000 years (1013 
according to the Vi^tju-puratta) elapsed between the birth 
of Farlk^it and the inauguration of the Nandas. The same 
date is obtained from the calculations based on the astro- 
nomical data furnished by the Udyoga-parm and some 
other portions of the epic and also from similar calcula- 
tions. The late Mr. U. C. Vatavyftla calculated the date of 
VySsa FSrSsara on this basis, and taking the MahabhSrata 
to represent the traditional history of the Vedic period, he 
made approximate calculations about the dates of ^aunaka and 
SudSs. 

The traditional accounts underwent modification at the 
hands of the later compilers. In spite of all this, however, 
the state of political condition or social condition depicted in it 
has not undergone any considerable modernisation, and any- 
one who carefully goes through the MahabhSrata is sure to find 
in it a picture of an archaic society as it existed in the days 
to which they are supposed to belong. 

The object of this paper is to study the MahSbharata 
from the point of view of the political condition described in 
it, the constitution of the various states, and the general state 
of Indian politics in those days, with a view to an enquiry 
into the nature of early Indian constitutions and the share of 
the people in politics. 

The instances which will be cited from the epic will 
go to prove the extent of the share of the people in the 
government of those days. The evidence cited will clearly 
show (1) that all the kings of the Euru line, from the father 
of ^ntanu to Janamejaya ascended the throne with the 
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approval of the people ; (2) the people interfered in matters 
of succession, and we have in the Epic at least two 
instances of succession being changed at the instance of 
the people ; (3) one instance of a king being exiled by 
the citizens who approach another prince and wish to 
choose him ; (4) that even when a king handed over his regal 
authority to another, it required the approval of the people ; 
(5) that kings feared to commit arbitrary acts lest the people 
brought him to book. 

Other stores of the cetUrcd region. 

So far for the Euru state. We have no account of the 
other states which existed in Northern India, but we may at 
least infer that a similar state of affairs existed in some of 
the states in the Madhya-desa — ^at least in the kingdoms of 
Vir&ta and Drupada, where the sabha met regularly*. 


(To he continued) 

Nabatan Chandra Banerjkk 


I No details are found about the other states. In the case of 
Virata we have the story (Firata parva, Ch. VI) of his sabha, where we 
find the Janapadas assembled at the time of Yudhisthira’s entering it. 
After Yudhis(hira gives out that he was a brahmana and an expert in 
dice-play, the king of the Matsyas gives him protection and he is 
appointed a companion of the king. Curiously enough this is pro- 
claimed to the jSnapadas in the following terms 

VirSta uvaca, — 

HanySmavaSyam yadi te’priyam caret pravrajayeyam vi^ayad 

dvijSmstathS. 

Spnvantu me janapadab samagatS kafiko yathaham vifaye 

prabhustatha. 

The same thing happened elsewhere. The Sabha existed and there 
the people had free access and expressed their opinion. 



Etymologies of kubha, -yiagh-, ^/cagb•, gevaya, and Eaghulo 

( in the insoriptions of Asoka ) 

The etymologies proposed for hubhS (Bar. i, 2 ; n, 3 ; 
III, 3), laghaniti (os. iv, 8 ; b. iv, 17 ; m. iv, 20 ; ku. iv, 15) 
and oagharjfiti (ss. iv, 10 ; DH. iv, 2 ; B. ir, 18 ; v. iv, 21 ; rm. 
IT, 16), caghati (ns. iv, 11 ; E. it, 18 ; u. iv, 22) and caghatha 
(Dh. Border Edict ii, 11 ; ibid. Edict l, 19 ; J. Border Edict 
II, 16), as also for gevaya (ns. r, 7 ; a, t, 3 ; r. i, 3 ; m. i, 5 ; 
BM. 1, 4) and Laghula (Bhabra 5) do not seem to be satis- 
factory. Kubha ==guha, according to Senart {Insor. Piya- 
dasi II, 33, 403). This derivation seems to have been 

accepted by all perhaps on the ground of the similarity of 
meaning. The derivation of Pali and Prakrt ‘bh’ from 
Skt. ‘b’ is impossible. Where we find ‘bh’ in Pali and 
Prakrt in place of Skt. ‘h’, it either represents an original 
old Indie *bh’^ or ‘gh’®. Then there is the change of Skt. 
‘g’ to ‘k’. Though this is not impossible, there is no other 
instance in tlie Asoka inscriptions. Kubha may be derived 
from an old Indie gubha, whence Hindi gupha, Old Bengali 
gopha, Oriya gumpha, or it may be an Old Indie word 

1 Wo im Innern eines Worts zwischen vocalen fiir h des Skt. 
cine Aspirate erscheint ist darin keine “Vergroberung" des h zu sehen, 
sondern der altere Lautbestand (Pischel, Gram, der Pkt. Sprachen, 
para. 266). H sometimes returns to its original medial aspirate and 
this gives us Pali forms which are older than the corresponding ones 
in Sanskrit (Miiller, Pali Gram. p< 34). 

2 fih verhalt sich zu ursprunglischem gh, gh wie v zu k, g, d, b, es 
liegt. Wandel von Guttaralen in Labiale vor (Pischel, para. 266). 
1 , however, differ from Pischel in deriving bubbhai, dubbhai, libbkai, 
from •/ va6A- V dubh-, ■/ 4 ibh (for Skt. V vah-, -/ dub- Vl'h- ; Ur. ■/ vazh% 
•/dujh- -/llth- } IE /uagh-, Vdhugh-, Vligh-). They may be derived 
from vuhvate, dukvate, Uhvate, popular forms for Skt. uhyate, duhyate, 
lihyate. Muller derives PSli dubbkate, from Skt. •/druh-. It may 
be derived from Skt. Vdabh throi^h contamination with •/ drub-. 
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cognate with Old Eng. oofa ‘a cave', Old Persian kavfa 
*a mountain’, representing i. e. hhubhA. Skt. kuhara for 
kvhhara (Of. Vedio kakuha and kakuhha, ^grhh and 
^grk, ^bhf and fjhf) may be a doublet of ^is kuhJia. 
Of. also HkM and Hkhcvra, 

Senart’s suggestion to read eaghaifdi for lagkarpti has 
been rightly rejected. Bhhler derives it from Skt. ^ravph. 
But in that case the form would have been la^igha^ti. 
It comes from Skt. ^lakq ‘to aim at*. Thus lak^7 
lakkhy Ictggh, which last would of course be written in 
the Aiioka Inscriptions as lagh. From lakf- to lagh-, 
there are two stages of sound change ; first, from ‘k$* to 
‘kh’ and secondly, from 'kh’ to *gh’. This is similar to the 
change of Skt. ‘ks’ to ‘h’ through *kh’ in Ardha-Mfigadhi 
and Jaina MSgadhi ; e. g. AMg. JM. seha — P&li aekha 
— Skt. iaik^a^. We may also compare Skt. dkhySpayati — 
PSli akkhdpeti — AMg. aghSvei ; Skt. nika^a — Pkt. 
nikhasa — M. iiihasa — AMg. ^igkasa^. As for Skt. ‘ks’ — 
‘kh’ in the Asoka Inscriptions, we may compare patikha 
(—Skt. parlki^. Pillar Edict 1), cakhu (—Skt. cakgus, 
Ibid, ii), pakhi (—Skt. paksi-. Ibid.), paJthd (—Skt. pak$& 
Ibid. iv). As for the change of earlier ‘kh’ to ‘gh’, we 
have in the inscriptions instances of mediae for Skt. 
tenues ; e. g. logem (J. Border Edict 1), ajala (Db. Border 
Edict 11), oodikd (Queen’s Edict 3), doie (Khalsi iv, 19) 
hida- (Khalsi v, 15), libi (Delhi vii-viu, 10, 11). In the 
Monumental PrSkrt we have specific instances of ‘gh’ for 
Skt. *kh’ ; e. g. sugka^ (—Skt. aukha, Karle 22, Kanheri 15, 
28), mugha (-Skt. mukha, Cave Temple Ineeriptions, p. 
29, Nos. 4, 6), Magha-deva [Plate xlviii (2) of Bhsrhut 
stOpa] for Makhdhdeva (Jfttaka no. 9 etc.). 

As tor Jeagbr Senart conjectured its derivation from 


1 Pischel, Gram, der Pkt. Sprackte, para. 323. 

2 Ibid, paras. 202, 203. 3 Inter, dt Piyadasi, 11, 489. 
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jSgrati {later. Piyadasi ii, 33). He, however, is not satisfied 
with the derivation. He says, “S’il bienKjagf, oe qui est doutoux” 
{Ibid. p. 376). Kern compared it with Hindustani cdhnd. But 
he could not give any earlier form. I propose to derive 
^caghr from Skt. edkf-. Prom this ^cahf- is derived Hindi, 
Bengali, etc. ^eSh- ‘to look, to desire’. We may compare 
Pkt. d^intja, Bengali d^in, Hindi d&hnA etc. from Skt. 
dahfiaa through Pkt. dahhAiact. Pischel derives caghati 
=cakhati ^cakcUi ^Skt. takati from ^Jtah ‘to bear* 
{Gram, § 465). But this meaning can hardly suit caghati. 
Waokernagel believes ^eagh- to be original and compares 
it with Greek tekh-na {AUindische Gram, note 9, p. xx). 

Bumouf derives gavaya from Skt. gramya. Senart 
approves of this etymology {Inscr. Piyadasi II, 7). But 
phonetically it is impossible to accept it. It may be derived 
from Skt. gavaya. In Skt., gavaya means ‘an animal like the 
cow’. But Bengali gahd which is clearly derived from 
Skt. means ‘a dullard’. This meaning fits here. 

As for Zaghula, though it is well-known to be equivalent 
to PSli Rshula, no etymology seems to have been attempted 
to explain it. Of course we cannot derive ‘gh’ from ‘h’ (Vide 
foot-note 1). I propose to derive L&ghula from popular Skt. 
BSghula a doublet of Skt. (Classical) BSgkila derived from 
BUghava with the suffix ‘ila*^ ‘to denote pity*’. BaghUa and 
BAghula seem to have been forms of pet names for one whose 
name was Baghava . P&li Rahula is a later formation than 
LSghula. Cf. Pali FSsula-datta for Skt. FSsava^attS. 
Rahula is explained by bandkana, a ‘bond fetter, impediment’ 
(Anderson’s Pah* Glostary, p. 219). 


M. Shahidullab 


1 Ghan-ilacau ca. PiTijiini, v, j, 79. 

2 Anukampayim, Piif^ini, v, 3, 76. 



The Bhasa Problem 

I. Introduction 

The publication of a drama under the title Svapnavasavn- 
datta, and the consequent resuscitation of the ancient dramatist, 
BhSsa, the illustrious predecessor of Kalidasa, burst upon 
Sanskritists like a flash of lightning. So glorious and dazzi* 
ing the so-called discovery appeared that it was everywhere 
looked upon as the greatest literary find of the century, 
and scholars, with the one honourable exception of Dr. L. D. 
Barnett, Liondon, eagerly accepted the fundamental conclu- 
sions of Mahamahopadhyaya T, Ga^apati Sastrl, the learned 
editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, If they have not 
subjected his conclusions to a critical evaluation, it is probably 
because they could not command the requisite materials for 
same. For these materials can be had only from a critical study 
of the nature and sources of the Kerala Sanskrit theatre 
and of the dramas as preserved in Kerala manuscripts. 
And these a non-Malayalee cannot easily gain access to, 
since the custodians of these, the cftkyftrs, the local pro- 
fessional actors, guard them so jealously that they are not 
prepared to show them, either for love or for money, even to 
their intimate friends, and since the temple theatre, where 
alone is the Sanskrit drama acted in the orthodox fashion, 
forbids entry to all but caste Hindus. An eloquent proof of 
the general inaccessibility of these materials is furnished by 
the editor himself ; for, otherwise, he could not have set up 
such a theory and maintained it so consistently, unless one 
is prepared to argue that he b suppressing evidence for the 
sake of his theory. Such being the case, there is nothing to 
bo wondered at, if scholars outside Kerala have silently 
accepted the editor’s main conclusions. As a Malayaleo who 
has had many opportunities to witness the staging of the 
Sanskrit dramas in the orthodox method and to gam a few 
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peeps into the sources of our stage, as a student of Sanskrit 
literature, who has facilities to study the more important 
Sanskrit dramas, and especially those, now included in the 
famous Bhasa-nStakorcahra in original Malayalee raanus* 
cripts, I have been able to gain some materials to clear up this 
riddle. The more important of the conclusions I have arrived 
at from these materials are presented in this paper. 

II. The Bhasa theory 

The acquisition of a drama, later published in the Trivan- 
drum Sanskrit Series under the title Svapna-VSsavadatta, 
led the editor to postulate the BhSsa theory. This theory 
and all that it stands for rest upon two fundamental con- 
clusions : (1) that BhSsa, the predecessor of KsHdSsa, has 
written a drama, named Svapna-YSsavadatta ; (2) that the 
Svapna-VSsavadatta referred to and quoted from by ancient 
writers is identical with the text published under that name. 
The validity of the theory, therefore, depends upon the 
validity of the materials from which these conclusions have 
been drawn. 

A., Bhasa’ s autliorship of a Svapna-VasavadoAta 

The only evidence, brought forward by the editor and 
his 'dherents in support of the ancient BhSsa’s authorship 
of a Svapna-YSsavadatta, is the statement of R&ja^ekhara, as 
contained in the verse : 

BhSsanStakacakre’pi chekaib ksipte parlk^itum, 

SvapnavSsavadattasya dahako’bhQn na pSvakab. 

This statement by itself and detached from its context 
may be held to prove that BhSsa is the author of a Svapna- 
VSsavadatta. J3ut, when read with the context, the authorship 
of the drama is to be assigned not to the BhSsa but a BhSsa. 
To elucidate discussion the context* is given below : 


I The verses ate found in Kavi Vmanja, which is ascribed to 
Rijatekhara. 
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‘‘kara^sin tu kavitvasya na sampan na kullnatft, 
DhSvako’pi hi yad Bhasa];^ kavlnSm agrimo’bhavat, 
adau BhSsena racita natika Priyadarsika, 

••• ••• ••• ••• ••• **• 

' tasya Batnavall nGnam ratnamaleva rajate, 
Dasartkpaka-kaminya vaksasyatyanta^obhana. 
Naganandain samalokya yasya ^rlhariavikramah, 
ainandanandabharitah svasabhyam akarot kavim. 
Udattaraghavam nunam udattarasagumphitam, 
yad viksya Bhavabhaty8dyab pra^inyur natak8nl vai. 
sokaparyavasannasya navahkakirai^avall, 
makandasyeva kasyatra pradadati na nirv^tim, 
Bhasa-natakacakre’pi chekaib ksipte parlkfitum, 
Svapiiavasavadattasya dahako’bhiln na pavakab”. 

A study of this quotation will convince even the casual 
reader that Rajasekhara is by no means quite a reliable autho- 
rity. He is evidently wrong in assigning the authorship of 
Friyadars'ika, Batnavall and Nagananda to Bhasa and so 
may be wrong as regards the authorship of Svapna-Vasava- 
datta. Hence the value of a tradition alone can be given to 
the statement. Secondly, and what is more important in 
the present discussion, Bhasa, the illustrious predecessor of 
Kalidasa, has no place in this quotation. Bajalekhara expli- 
citly says that his Bhasa, a washerman by caste, was honoured 
by Sri Har^a of Kanouj and made a courtier of his. He 
cannot surely be identified with' the pre-Kalidasa drama- 
tist. And according to Rajasekhara, it is this neo-Bhasa 
who has written a Svapna-Vasavadatta. Hence Baja^ekbara’s 
statement, by itself, cannot justify the •conclusion that the 
ancient Bhasa has written a Svapna-'Vasavadatta. If, again, 
the Bhasites shift their position and stick to their conclusion 
on the strength of the authority of the statement, 'yatha 
Bhasakyte Svapna-Vasavadatte’ found in the Natya Darpa^a^ 

I Prof. Sylvain Lfevi’s analysis of the same. Vide/A.i Oct-Dec., 

1923, pp. 193 ff- 

1 . H. Q., MARCH, 1935* 
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still the conoiusion stands on very weak grounds, for the 
identity of this BhSsa with the ancient BhSsa has yet to be 
established. And since, so far as we know, this has not been 
done, we are forced to conclude that on the evidence now 
available, one is not justified to come to the conclusion that the 
editor has arrived ak Hence the first of his conclusions 
stands on exceedingly flimsy grounds. 

B. The genuineness of the published test 

The second of the conclusions that the text represents 
the genuine Svapna-VSsavadatta is still less valid. Such 
is the inference one is forced to draw after a study of 
the references to, and quotation from the genuine text. These 
are five in number : (1) AmaraflkSsarvaava of SarvSnanda ; 
(2) Locana of Abhinava Gupta PsdScarya ; (3) Niltya*darpn];^a 
of BSmacandra and Gunacandra ; (4) BbSva Prakas'a of 
^radatanaya^, and (5) NStaka Laksa^a Ratnakofa of SSgara- 
nandin*. 

I. Sarvftnanda in illustrating the three different kinds of 
SrngSra says : trividhali srngSrab dharmarthakftmabhinna^, 
tatrSdyo yathS NandayantySm brShma^abhojanam, dvitlyab 
svadisaraStmasat kartum Udayanasya FadraSvatl-parinayo’ 
thasiiigftrab, trtlya|)t SvapnavSsavadatte tasyaiva VSsavadattft* 
pari^ayal^*. 

This is the original statement and it is absolutely clear and 
void of all ambiguity. The drama named Svapna-YSsavadatta, 
SarvSnanda explicitly says, deals with the love-marriage of 
VftsavadattS. Not satisfied with this straightforward inter- 
pretation, the learned editor, moved probably by a desire to 
find a support in this for his theory, suggests and adopts the 
transposition of the words ‘trtlyalji’ and ‘Svapna-VSsava- 
datte’*. One cannot endorse such an uncalled for pruning 

1 An unpublished treatise on dramaturgy, vide p. lo8, note 3, 

2 Prof. Sylvain Levi, op. cit. 

3 Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No, XXXVIII, Pt. I, p. I4S* 

4 introduction to Svapna-Vasavadatta, 1916, p. 5. 
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by editorial scissors, even for the noble purpose of reviving the 
ancient Bhfisa, much less a neo-BhSsa. Since the editor's 
text of Svapna-VSsavadatta deals with the political marriage 
of PadmSvatl, it may safely be asserted that SarvSnanda's 
and the editor’s texts are entirely distinct and different. 
Hence the published text cannot and does not represent 
the genuine text of Svapna-V&savadatta, referred to by 
SarvSnanda. 

ii. Abhinava Gupta PsdScSrya in his Locanot quotes a 
verse from Svapna-Vfisavadatta, which runs thus : — 

sancitapak^makavStain nayanadv&ram iti 

The editor is of opinion that this verse cannot find a place 
in his Svapna*VSaavadatta and therefore coucludes that Abhi- 
nava Gupta the moat scrupulously careful writer is wrong in 
assigning this verse to a Svapna-ViSsavadatta. One may con- 
cede that he is right in his opinion ; but this does not mean 
that one must necessarily accept his conclusion. If this verse 
cannot find a suitable context in his Svapna-Vasavadatta, it 
only means that Oupta m quoting Jrom another Svapna- 
Fasavadatta. Since, according to the editor, this verse can 
find a place only in the wooing of VssavadattS, and since 
SarvSnanda’s Svapna-VSsavadatta deals with this incident, the 
legitimate conclusion is that Abhinava Gupta PsdScSrya’s 
and SarvSnanda’s texts are one and the same. If this infer- 
ence is correct, then it becomes a further proof that the 
editor’s Svapna-VSsavadatta has nothing to do with the text 
of the Svapna-VSsavadatta known to Abhinava Gupta PsdS* 
cSrya and SarvSnanda. 

iii. BSmacandra and Gunaoandra refer to a Svapna-VSsa- 
vadatta by a BhSsa in the following context in their Nstya- 
Darpana : 

yathS BhSsakrte Svapna-VSsavadatte dephSlikSmandt^pa^ilSr 
talam avalokya ^rl VatsarSjab. 

According to Prof. Sylvain L6vi, neither the verse nor the 
situation can And a suitable context in the editor’s Svapna- 
Vssavadatta. These authors also may, therefore, be quoting 
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from the Svapna-Vftsavadatta, familiar to Abhiuava Gupta 
FsdScSrya and SarvSnanda. 

The references and quotations, found in the three works 
given above, show that Svapna-VSsavadatta, known to their 
authors, is quite distinct from the Svapna-VSsavadatta edited 
in the Trivandrum Series. 

iv. SSgaranandin in his N&taka Laksa^a Hatnako^a re- 
fers to a Svapna-Vftsavadatta in the following passage : 

nepathye Sutradhftrab^ (utsftra^^nm srutvS pathati) aye 
kathain tapovane’pyutsftra^ft. (vilokya) katham mantrl Yau- 
gandharftya^ab Vatsarftjasya rftjyapratyftnayanam kartukftmab. 
«*««»* 

The Svapna-Vftsavadatta, referred to here, evidently has 
something in common with Trivandrum text. But since what 
is quoted is not found in the latter, it cannot be said to repre- 
sent the genuine text. 

V. ^radfttanaya refers to a Svapna-Vasavadatta m his 
Bhftva-Prakftsa.* The context in which the reference occurs 
is given below : 

t Evidently there appears to be an omission. Before Sutradhara 
there must be some sentence. 

2 The author of the work BhSva PrakaSa is iSaradatanaya, son 
of Bhatta Gopala whose grandfather is mentioned to have written a 
Veda BhSsya, named Veda Bhufanam. A resident of Benares, he was 
like his father a staunch devotee of the goddess SaradSmbal.' During 
one Caitra festival he happened to witness thirty different kinds of plays 
staged. Being then moved by a desiie to study NStya Veda he became a 
disciple of one Divakara, the then master of the concert hall, and 
studied under him all the ancient works of dramaturgy, by Siva, 
Gaurl, Brahma, HanumSn, and Bharata and his disciples. 
Then he wrote Bhava-Prakafia for the guidance of the actors, which 
purports to contain the essence of all the works on the subject. The 
work ■ is divided into ten chapters and a cursory glance through it has 
enabled me to come across themes, of certain unknown dramatists, 
such as Kohala, Drauhipi, Mat^gupta, Sakuka, and of some dramas, so 
far unheard of, such as Msnca Va&citam in five acts; Natavikramam, 
in eight acts; Devi Paripayam in nine acts jMenaka Nahujam in nine 
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pra^ataraHabhCljH^ViRiR Fraj&ntaip nftma nftt&kam, 
nySso nySaasamudbhedo bijoktir bijadarlanaip. 
tato’nadistasainhSrab prasSnte pafloasandhayab, 

B&tvatl vrttir atra sySd iti Drauhi^ir abravlt. 
STapnavAsavadattSkhyam ud&hara^ara atra ta, 

Scohidya bhtlpSt samyak sS devi MSgadhikS karo. 
nyast& yatas tato nyfiao makhasandhir ayam bhavet, 
nySsaaya ca pratimakham samudbheda adshrtab. 
PadmSvatyS mukham viksya vilesakavibbtlsitam, 
jivaty Avantiketi jaanam bhtlmibhujo yatbS. 
utkaRthitena sodVegara bijoktir bljadarsanam, 
ehi Vaaavadatteti kva ySsItySdi dysyate. 
sabbSvasthitayor ekapritptya nyaaya gavesai^ni, 
darsanasparsnS.^ ch^pair etat sySt bljadanlanam. 
ciraprasaptab kamo me vl^aya pratibodhilab^ 
tSm tu devim na paiyami yasy^ ghosavatl priyft 
kirn te bhayah priyam kSryam iti vSg atra nooyate, 
tato’ nudistasainhSram ity<& hur BharatSdayab* 

The text of the Trivaadrnm edition has inaoh in common with 
the Svapna-VSsavadatta, referred to by SaradStanaya. But 
yet the two, it is evident, are not identical. Thus PadmB- 
vntfs adorning herself with a beautiful tilaka, the king seeing 
it, his exclamation, ‘alive is VasavadattS,’ his ravings in the 
excess of love sickness, 'come, YSsavadattS,* 'where dost thou 
go ?’ these are not found in the published text. This is 
enough evidence to prove that the latter is not genuine. If 


acts ; RamSnanda; Sltapaharanam ; Kitya Ravaniam j Gauri Gfham ; all 
regular Natakas. Amongst Prahasanas are mentioned Saubhadrika, SSgar 
Kaumudi, Kaltkeli ; amongst Dimas, Tripuradaham, VftroddharaQaib 
and Tarakoddharagam. Other names of works and persons also these 
are in the work which shall be set forth on a future occasion. The woik 
is written throughout in poetry, simple and elegant, and touches upon 
every department of dramaturgy. Since the author quotes from 
Mammata, he could not have lived earlier than the twelfth cen« 
turj'. Probably he may have to be brought down to a still later age. 

1 The mRnuscrlpt reads 'sparianalr etat'> This Is evidently wrong. 
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anything more is needed to justify such a oonolusion, that is 
supplied by ^radfitanaya’s remarks on Prastftvanft. He 
says that KathS^QtradhSra enters only after the Nandi- 
SntradhSra has left the stage, but never mentions of a drama 
opened by the former. He details the various items to be 
mentioned in the Prologue, but has no exception to, or devia* 
tions from, the general rule to point out. He remarks that 
PrastSvanS may as well be termed iLmukha, but does not 
suggest SthSpana as an alternative. The dramaturgist who is 
so familiar with the Svapna-VSsavadatta, as the above quotation 
shows, cannot surely pass over its Prast^anS, if it had any 
peculiarity. This absence of comment eloquently confirms the 
fact that the genuine Svapna-Vfisavadatta and the Trivandram 
text are not identical. Hence the evidence of BhSva-PrakSla 
also is against the editor's contention that his text is genuine*. 

Thus the references to the Svapna-VSsavadatta, made by 
Si^aranandin and S&radfttanaya, show that while the Trivan- 
drum edition has much in common with their Svapna-Viteava- 
datta, the two cannot be said to be identical. We incline to the 
opinion that the Trivandrum text of the Svapna-YSsavadatta is 
only a playwright's adaptation of the Svapna-VSsavadatta 
known to dftrad&tanaya. 

On the strength of the evidence furnished by the five 
works, quoted from, in the preceding paragraphs, it can be 
asserted that the second of the editor’s oonclusious also is 
invalid. 

The consideration of this aspect of the problem has 
revealed the fact that there are two well-known Svapna-VSsava- 
dattas, one referred to in Amara-tlkS-sarvasva and Nfitya 
Darpa^a, delineating the love-marriage of YSsavadattS, and 
the other, referred to in the Bhfiva-Prak&ia, describing 
tile political marriage of Padmftvatl. It has already been 

1 The same conclusion has been arrived at in the paper 'Bhasa's 
Works- Are they genuine ?’ written in collaboration with Mr. A, K. 
Pisharoti of Trivandrum and published in 0 ^ 5., London. 
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pointed oat that there are two Bhftaaa. These and a Bh&sa’s 
relation bo the first Svapna-VSsavadatta are the interesting 
literary problems which have arisen as a result of the 
foregoing consideration. 

Going back to the main snbject. In view of the fact 
that the ancient BhSsa could not even be supposed . to 
have written a Svapna-VSsavadatta, much less the Triv, text 
of the Svapna-VSsavadabta and in view of the fact that this 
latter has been proved to be spurious, the theory of Bbftsa — 
ancient BhSsa — resolves itself into a myth, pure and simple. 
And, therefore all that has been written about the antiquity 
of the Svapna-VSsavadatta and the other twelve dramas 
of the series, pompously styled “BhSsa-NfttukaOakra'* 
deserves to be consigned to the limbo of oblivion. 

(To be coniinued) 

K. R. PiSHAROTI 


Some Wall'Faintings from Kelaniya 

Ceylon preserved in its wall-paintings the traditions of 
early Indian art up to the nineteenth century. Its vibSras 
contain examples of Buddhist paintings which, with 
regard to their subject-matter as well as their forms, 
are direct descendants of the practice of art during the 
Su&ga period in India, of which apart from the scanty 
traces of wall-painting in the Jogimara cave, no pictorial 
rendoring has been preserved, whereas the reliefs on the 
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railing of the Barhut atOpa are the most iostruotive and 
serene representations. 

Buddhism in Ceylon being a living faith, the JS-takas remain 
vivid instances of popular appeal and their incidents appear to 
take place in contemporary buildings, and their heroes and 
saints are dressed in the Ceylonese fashion and at times also in 
English uniform, although in no other VibSra than that in 
Kelapiya which is only a few miles off Colombo. The JStakas 
are arranged in broad, horizontal bands ; they are depicted in 
continuous narration all along the walls of the VihSra-halls. 
They are divided from one another by narrow ornamental de- 
signs or by plain stripes of colour on which the names of the 
Jfttakas are inscribed. The selections of those Jstaka scenes, as 
in olden times, were made by the donor and by the artist. Those 
painted in Relavya are the S&ma-jstaka (fig. 1) which tells 
how the Bodhisattva, who in a miraculous way was born to his 
blind ascetic parents, went to the forest to gather food. He 
was noticed by a king on the shore of the Migasammata, 
who wanted to make sure whether he was a god or a 
nSga and for that purpose the king shot him to death. 
The ' goddess Bahusodarl, who in a former existence had 
been the mother of the Great Being, determined to bring 
him back to life, and thus she invisibly appears in the 
sky over the water, while the king himself leads the 
blind parents to their dead son. The goddess and the 
mother bring SSma back to life, for the gods themselves 
cure him who honours his parents. 

In the Mah&ka^ha JStaka (fig. 2) Indra changes the god 
Mstali into a big, black hound, in order to frighten 
mankmd which had fallen into sin. The dog threatens 
to kill all culprits but Indra with him rises into the air 
and promulgates Dhamma. . 

The Yessantara Jstaka (fig. 3) tells of the Bodhisattva’s 
limitless largess ; he gives away the wondrous elephant 
and later on even his own children, but all ends well 
and the prince returns at the end from the seclusion of 
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the forest into his royal home. The CaQ4a'hinnara Jfttaks 
(fig. 4 ) praises the loyalty of the beautifnl kinnarl, who 
succeeded in resuscitating the dead kinnara^. 

Seliei in miraclesi Buddhist self-abnegation and civic 
virtues are mixed in these child-like legends and are 
represented as taking place under the heavy foliage of ever- 
green trees. From the life itself of Buddha, the moment 
of the temptation and illumination is selected (fig. 5). That 
the Earth is called to witness is suggested by the figure 
of Mihikata, who emerges from the ground. In the top- 
most row the various Buddhas are enthroned, while on the side- 
walls the figures of rulers (fig. 6) or of monks are to be seen. 

The doors of the broad main wall are crowned by 
Makara tora^as in relief. One of them (fig. 7) frames the 
figure of Buddha painted on a ground covered with a 
pattern “without end”. At the sides of the doors NSgas 
are painted with floral offerings (fig, 8), and colossal 
Dv&rafAlas keep guard in high relief, richly dressed and 
lavishly decorated. Myth and history appear in the 
same juxtaposition as sculpture and painting and their 
union is confirmed by the rythmic design and the colouring 
of the walls. 

The profuse array of figures in their variegated move- 
ments is kept in order by the horizontal ornamental rows. 
The lowermost fig. 2 places, on the top of a lotus-rosette 
border familiar in India, flowerpots with lotus flowers and palm 
leaves, auspicious forms in a sharp alteration of light 
opening or closing round forms with a dark ground. 
A peculiarly Ceylonese device is the floral creeper, of 
which the flower merges into a female figure (nSil latft 
bhela). This fairy-tale flower is supposed to grow in the 
Himalayas, where it tempts many a recluse*. Other orna- 
mental devices consist of rows of four-petalled lotuses, 

1 A. K. Coomaraswamy, Mediceval SinhtUese Art, p. 93. 

2 Cowell and Rouse, Jatakam, 540 ; 469 ; 96 ; 547 ; 485. 

I. H. Q., MARCH, 1925. 15 
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festoons (Ms,lS) and rows of single lotus petals (pal&> 
peti), the latter being especially suited for mouldings. 
Besides these borders, which also occur in the classical art 
of the West, a leafy creeper (liya-peta — fig. 7) frequently 
fills the panels akin to and most probably derived from 
the Akanthus device. It has predecessors in India from the 
2nd century a.d. onwards (Cf. Aroarftvati). Thoroughly indi- 
genous, however, is the infinite surface-filling pattern with 
scattered rotating circles consisting of slight suggestions 
of foliage and flowers on a dark ground (picca mala — fig. 7). 

The most remarkable representations, from the artistic 
point of view, are on the rectangular panels of the ceiling. 
They are surrounded by festoons : Some of them contain 
the well-known “life-tree” device, with many branches, with 
birds on them and deer and men beneath, akin to the 
“life-tree” printed on Palampores at Masulipatam. But 
of the two remaining rectangular ceiling panels with their 
partitions marked by painted beams, the one contains the 
figures of the rulers of the eight directions of the world 
(fig. 9), which, if read from right to left and in horizontal 
rows around the central figure, are to represent Agni, the ruler 
of the South-east, Nairitya of the South, YSmya of the South- 
west, Indra of the East, Varupya of the West, Is&na of the 
North-east, Saumya, of the North, and VSyavya of the North- 
west, whereby the southern direction occupies the uppermost 
third of the picture. The other rectangular panel (fig. 10 ) con- 
tains the signs of the Zodiac (starting from the middle of the 
lowermost row towards the right), Me^a, Vrsa, Mithuna, 
Karkata, Siinha, KanyS, Tulft, Vrsoika, Dhanu, Makara, 
Kumbha, and Mina, round the figures of son and moon on 
a ground of stars. 

The technique of these paintings is a sort of tempera. 
The wall is first covered with a layer of caoline which 
then is laid over with magnesit. The outlines then are 
drawn with a thin brush iu black colour, the inner 
portions of the figures are left white, whereas tbe 
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background is touched u]) with crimson. The outlines 
finally are filled with yellow colour, whereas the ground 
is covered with alternate layers of crimson and red, until 
at last it gets a deep glowing and clear red colour. The 
colours that produce the saturated yet bright effect of these 
paintings are cinnabar-red, yellow, magnesit- white and lamp- 
black. Indigo-blue is rarely used, as well as green and the 
lighter shadetf of the colours enumerated, mixed with white. ^ 
Nowhere in these paintings is a trace of the tradition of 
painting as practised in Ajanta or in the closely allied Sigiriya. 
Though of a very late date, they are, as mentioned already, 
connected with the Sunga period of Indian Art. But although 
the special formulm and the treatment of the surface are 
of early Indian extraction, the pointed angularity within 
a curvilinear treatment, in its clear cut but also petty 
orderliness is due to Ceylonese taste. It replaces the 
heavy flow of the round line of India by curt and decisive 
outlines. Upright, slender figures appear in shy and short 
rhythms within and outside the open and thin houses of 
Ajanta-like dimensions. . Their movements, the way in which 
they go and bend, have a deliberate gracefulness due to 
courtly refinement, their eyes, wide open and gentle, but 
glanceless do not betray anything of their inner life. Their 
tightly fitting garments have a light charm of flowery 
suppleness. Even the demoniacal retinue of ,M&ra is graceful 
in its gentleness and we witness an ofiicial call instead of 
a scene of temptation. Carriages of the nineteenth century 
with their horses are rendered with reserve, so that they 
almost appear at a historical distance, as little actual and 
contemporary as the big Hamsas whose flight between 
the broadly daubed tops of the trees seems once for ever 
to remain in hovering restfulness. Even today the artistic 
output of Ceylon, e. g. in Kandy, absorbs impressions 
of Western civilised life without imitating its artistic means 


I A. K. Coomaraswamy, loc. cit.« pp. 164(1. 
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and introduces into a pageant of Ceylonese forest scenes and 
processions of elephants some motor cars, which being emboss- 
ed in brass in a peculiarly Ceylonese mannerism have nothing 
jarring. This proves how strong the feeling for indigenous 
“form” is and what potent power tradition is in preserving 
that feeling. For this reason also, one of the most ancient 
methods of figure composition, the horizontal arrangement 
in rows, so well-known from the earliest Egyptfan and Medi- 
terranean practice has survived up to this day. 

Enriched by the delight in ornaments and decoration 
the wall paintings appear at their best around the huge 
figures in relief of colossal DvftrapSlas (fig. 8). Leaves and 
flowers, incredibly soft, ramble in a broad and yet almost flam- 
ing lassitude weighed down neither by fruits nor birds — sudden- 
ly beginning, suddenly at an end and are the frame of the nSga 
figure with its high snake crown and its wide open eyes. 

Stella Krahrisch 


Pavapuri and its Temple Pras asti 

PavSpurl (the ancient town of PSpS) is only a small village 
of about 300 houses mostly of Bhamihar Brfihma:^s. It is 
situated about 7 miles south of Bihar in the district of Patna. 
To the Jainas, it is associated with sacred memories. For it 
was here that their last (the 24th) Tirthaukara Lord MahSvIra 
cast ofiP his mortal body and attained Nirvm}a nearly 2500 
years ago (527 B. o.). The old text tells us that PSvSpurl 
was then the capital of a local chief HastipSla, and Mahavira 
in his 72nd year was passing the rainy season there in an 
old Writers' Hall. It was towards the last part of the 
night of the new-moon day of the month of ^rtika that 
Lord MahSvira renounced the world. We learn from the 
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Jaina legends that a stiipa was built at the place by the 
gods who came there to celebrate the event and a temple was 
also built in commemoration by king Nandivardhana. On 
the same site stands the present temple which contains both 
the foot-prints and the image of the Tirtha&kara which are 
worshipped by the followers of the sect. Outside the village 
towards the south lies a big tank, in the centre of which 
stands the temple known as Jalamandir which marks the spot 
where he was cremated. According to tradition, the number of 
people who attended the funeral ceremony was so large that 
the mere act of taking off a pinch of ashes by each individual 
created such a big cavity all round that the place soon became 
transformed into a tank. The foot-prints of Oautama and 
Sudharma, the first and fifth gatfctdharast are located in the 
temple with the foot-prints of MahSvlra SvSmin in the middle. 
There is a stone-bridge of about 600 feet across it from the 
bank to the temple which is built in the shape of a vimftna. 
At the proper season of the year, the lake becomes full of 
blossoming lotuses making the whole scenery simply 
enchanting. 

The dedicatory stone of PSvftpnrI temple was first dis- 
covered by me and only a portion could be deciphered at the 
time when my “Jaina Inscriptions, part 1” was in prepara- 
tion. I have, of late, been able to restore the entire 
stone, and the inscription is published below. The stone, 
which is of rough black colour, is an ordinary variety of 
local Magadha stone, the surface measuring about logins, 
by ISins. The inscription consists of 21 lines of Jaina script 
of which the letters of the first three lines are a little 
bigger than those of the remaining lines as will be seen in the 
plate. The inscription on the foot-prints of IfahSvIra in the 
village temple also repeats the same fact of the restoration of 
the tirtha and the construction of the present temple during 
the reign of emperor Shfth Jahftn in 1641 a. d. by the Svet- 
Smbara Sahgha under the guidance and advice of JainScCi’ys 
JinarSja Stlri of Kharatara Ghiooha, 
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TEXT 


1. //At// Svasti iri Samvati 1698 vaiiikha sudi 5 somavSsare/ 
pitislha irl SihijStnha sakalanura 

2. maTK/alidhltvaravijayirijye// SrfcaturvimfatitamajinSdhirSja 
IriViravarddhamana svimi 

3. nirva^akalySnikapavitritaPavipurlparisare Srivlrajinacaityani- 
veSal)/ firi 

4. l^bhajfnarajaprathamaputracakravarti Sri Bharatamaharftja- 
sakalamarntrimanKjalaSref^hamaiptri iridalasantSntya ma* 

5. hatiSpa jftitilrAgSra CopjSgotnya sainghanftyaka sainghabt 
Tulasidisa bharyi NihSloputra aam* samgrama/ 

& laghu bhrStr Govarddhana Tejaplla BhojarSja/ Rohadlya 
gotrlya mam* FaramaQaipda saparivSia Mahadhi^otnya Vilena- 
dhanama/ 

y. kammodyama vidhayaka (ha* Dulicanida IddraijSgotrlya 
matp* lladanasvimidSaa Manohara KuSalS Sutndaradftsa Rohadlyt/ 
t, tba* MathttrikUsa Nftriya^adasa Giridhara SantEdSsa Prasidi 
Vartidii go* Gfljaramalla BBda^amalla Mohanadasa/ 

g, Mi^ikacanda BGdamalla Je(haniaUa (ha* Jagana Nuricanda/ 
NSnharB go* (ha* Kalyiiiamalla Malukacanda Sabha- 
la canda/ SamghelEgotrlya tha* Sitnbhu Kirtipala BaburSya 
KesavarBya Suratlsiipgha/ Kidra^S go* Dayila- 

II. dasa Bhoviladasa Kfpaladasa Mira Muraridisa Kilu/ KlnS* 
gotnya (ha* Rajapala Rimacamda// 

13* Mahadha go* Kirtisitpgha Ro* Chabicanda/ Jajiyana go* Mam* 
Nathamala Nandalala Ninha^igotrlya/ 

13. (ha* SundaradEsa Nagaramalla Kamaladisa// Ro* Sundara 
Soiati MBrati sabala k(tl Pratipa/ Paha^iya/ 

14. go* Hemarija bhhpati/ Kaiia go* Mohana Sukhamalla (ha* 
Gadhamalla ji* Haradisa Puraiottama/ Ml^ava- 

15. 9a go* Biharldisa Bindu/ naha* Medani Bhagavan GarlbadBsa 
S<bare9punya Jlvaija/ VajigarS go*/ 

16. Malfikacanda Jfijha go* Sacalabandl Santi/ Co* go* Kara* 
siqigha Hlri Gharamu Uttama Varddhamanapramukha id/ 

17. viharavSatavya Mahattyipasrisaipghena kSritab tatprati((hS ca 
irib|faat Kharatara-Gacchidbllvara yugapradhina Iri/ 

it. Jinasiqiha SBri paflaprabhikara yugapradhtna In Jinarija 
Slti vijayamBna gunif jiniaidoiona k|ta/ 




PavSpnri Temple Pragasti 
Dated V, S. 1698 (1641 A.D.) 


/. tL Q., Mmrch, 1925 
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19. p&rvadefeviharair yugapradhinafirlJinacandraStiriSi^ya Arl 
SamayarajopadhySya difya bS” Abhayasundara Ga- 

20. 91 vineya 6rl KamalalSbhopadhySyaih fii^ya patn” Labdhakirti 
gai,ii pam° Rajahamsa garii Devavijaya ga- 

21 ni Thirakutnara Cara^kumara Meghakumara Jivaraja, S&iu- 
kara Jasavanita Mahajaladi Sisyasaintati saparivaryath/ iSrIh/ 

Furan Chand Nahab 


The Mandiikya UpanU and the Gaudapada Eari^ 

' It is generally known that the M8tf4itkya forms one of 
the ten principal Upanifiads, and Gau^apSda has explained 
it by his KarikSs or the explanatory verses, and these il^rikSa 
together with the original Upanisad have again been commented 
upon by ^ankarScarya, the great commentator of the Brahma- 
sUras. This popular view must be either abandoned or 
modified to a great extent.N 

For the sake of convenience we shall first take up a 
question regarding the real extent of the Upanirad. 

In the present day we all know that it comprises only the 
prose passages, twelve in number^, and the kSrikSs of 
GaudapSda’ are mere explanation of the former, and thus 
these two works are different from each other. But this 
fact is not admitted on all hands. It is maintained by some 
that the Upanisad is composed not only of the prose passages 
referred to but also of the first book (jirahara^) of the 
of the kSrik&s. This view dates back at least from the time 
of Madhvacftrya, the founder of the Dvaita school of the 
Vedftnta philosophy (1199-1278). According to him and 

1 Beginning with “om ityetadak^ara'" and ending in "StmSnaip 
ya cvain veda”. 

2 From “bahi.?prajfio vibhurvMvali"’' lo "durdarSam iti*” I, i— • 
IV, 100. 
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his followers, viz., VySsaiIrths and drlnivKsa, both the prose 
passages and the karikSs included in the first book have been 
handed down by VaruDa in the form of a ma$fi$SJea “a 
frog”^, the kSrikSs, however, being regarded as manircu 
which are said to have been seen by Brahman, the creator*, 
as the I have already pointed out elsewhere* that the 

commentator of Nfsinihapurvatapaniya Upsnisad who is also 
known by the name of ^ahkarScdrya and identical with the 
author of the Prapancasara, a tSntrik work, is also- of the 
same opinion, though he does not give any particular as to 
whether the or the seer of the whole Upani^ad is Varu^a 
or whether the kSrikSs are seen as mantras by Brahman, 
the creator. KtiranSr3.yaDa, another commentator of the Matp- 
^uJeya Upanmd belonging to the BAmanuja school of YedSnta 
maintains^ the same view taking the kSrikas of the first 
book as mantras, which, in his opinion, too, together with the 
prose passages form the original Upani^. Appaya Diksita* 


1 The commentary on the Man^Ukya Up. by MadhvacSrya with 
^finiva^ya, Kumbhakonam, pp. 2-3. In support of this he quotes the 
following : — 

‘'Dhyayan Narayanam deva n pra^avena samShitah 
Mandukarupl Varunas tu^^va Harim avyayam." Padmapurina. 
"Iti Ma^dakarupl san dadarda Varuoab frutim”. Harivatjwa, 

These two dlokas are not found in the printed editions. See also 
{lUd,, p. 2 “ma^dfikarupina Varuqena caturupo Naraya^o’tra stuyate”. 

2 Hid. p. 8 

“Brahmadfstin ato mantran prama^ara salilesvarab, 

Atra Sloka bhavantiti cakarainam p^thak prthak.” 

This, too, is not found in the printed editions. It is to be noted that 
the . Vyasa^riha4tka, too, introduces the kSrikis under the name of 
mantra. 

3 My paper entitled “Sankara's Commenterii.: on the Upani^aias in 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volume. 

4 AnandSsrama ed. 1910, p. 199 ‘’Upanifat svayaip pramanam api 
dardhyaya svokter mantran udaharatP’ 

5 A different person from the renowned author of the SiddkSnta- 
leiasaitgraka. 
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a commentator of the one hundred and eight Upanifads seems 
to subscribe to the same view, for his commentary on this 
Upani^ad extends only to the prose passages and the kSrikSs 
of the first book*, A large number of Mss. of this Upani^ad 
in different libraries contains only these prose passages and 
the kftrikfts of the first book*. 

Thus it is perfectly clear from the abore that by a 
considerable number of writers the first book of the kftrikfts 
in their present form was taken as a part of the original 
Upanifad. Not only this, on the evidence of a large number 
of Mss., each of the four books of the kftrikfts is also regarded 
as a separate Upani^ad*. 

Be it as it may. It is however evident from what is 
said above that according to those authorities the last three 
books of the Gatt^pSdn-k&rik&t form quite a different 
book or books with which the Ms^^ya U panisad has not any 
connection. It cannot be said that these three last books 
were not known to them or in their times, for their priority 
to those authors can very satisfactorily be proved by the 
very simple fact that the great ^ahkara who flourished 
long before them has quoted in his commentary on the 
BrahmaiUtra (1. 4. 14) a kftrikft from the third book 
(in. 15). Here a question may be put as to why they did 
not explain the last three books of the Oa«4^p9d<%- 
kdrikas which they had before thetn. The answer might 
be twofold. First, it might be their honest belief that 
those books had no connection with the original Jia^Sktfa 
Upani^ad which, according to them, comprises only the twelve 
prose passages and the first book of the Oau^O'P&da-kSrikis, 
And secondly, it might be said that they could not explain 

1 & 2 See Sanskrit Manuscripts (The Adyar Library), Vol. I, 
Upanifad-s, pp. 1 16, 287-288. 

3 Weber, History of Indian Literature, 1895, p. 161 ; Jacobi, 
Concordance to Principal Upctn^adas, Preface, p. 8. For Adoaitcf 
prakaracQA Up. and AlUaklnU-prakaraija see the Mss labelled ZZE of 
the Bombay Branch R. A, S. 

I. H. Q., march, 193$ x 6 
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them, for, the dominant thoughts therein, viz. absolute 
‘monism’ (advaitavada) and idealism (vjMnavada) would 
go against their own views, viz. dualism {dvaitamda) or 
qualified monism {viii^tSdvaitatada). The first answer seems 
to be more reasonable than the second, for had they known 
that the last three books were really included in or connected 
with the original Upauisad they would have undoubtedly 
explained them, as has been done by Furnsottama, the 
grandson of Vallabha (1479-1531 A. D.) the great teacher 
of the pure monism (iSuddhadvaita) school^ 

That the first book of the Qav4ct>pada karikas was not 
regarded as an Upanisad or a part of it in the time of Sankara 
can be safely asserted, for as we have just now seen in the 
preceding foot-note, he quotes a kSrikS from this book (1. 16), 
too, in his commentary on the BrakmastUra (II. 1. 9), and in 
doing so he does not say it to be a iruti, as he clearly states 
that it is a saying of those teachers who know the tradition of 
Vedanta*. On another occasion in quoting from this work 
he uses almost the same words®. From such statements 
of l^ahkara it is quite clear that the karikas are composed by 
a great teacher (acarya), and thus they cannot be regarded 
as an Upanisad nor can they partly or wholly form a portion 
of it. 

We shall now try here to examine as clearly as possible 
the true relation between the prose pa.ssages and the first 
book of the GaufJhapada-karil^. 

As Madhvacarya says*, tlw twelve prose passages of 


1 In the same work (II. i. 9) he has cited one karika more from 
the first book (i. 16). In the Viveka<^}iamaxi>i (Vani Vilas Press, p. 109) 
a work assigned to him, one karika from the second book (II. 32) has 
also been quoted though without mention of doing so. 

2 "atroktain VedSntasampradiyavidbhir icftryaih”. 

3 “tatha ca sampradSyavido vadanti** Com. BrahmasHtya i. 4. 14. 
The karika referred to here is III. 15. 

4 Com. on M5,\vij^lya Up. StimvasatUrthlyavivrUi, p. 8 . 
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the Upanisad are divided into four parts^. Just after each of 
them* there is a line, viz, ''Atrake 6loka hhavanti' ‘here 
are the ^lokas’. These introductory lines compared with 
similar sentences* in the different Upanisads strongly suggest 
that the slokas are quoted there only to support what is 
being discussed. And we have already seen that Madhvacarya 
and others, and .specially the former, say the very thing 
quite clearly. Thus it follows from it that the slokas or 
kSrikSs were already in existence and the prose passages 
came into being afterwards. 

A question may, however, arise here as to whether these 
introductory lines {“Atmite §loha hhavanti") are in fact 
included in the Upanisad. In some of the Mss.^ used for the 
preparation of the second and third edition (1900 and 1910 
respectively) of the Mai^iikyct Upanisad with the kSrik&s and 
the hha^a of Sahkara and ^ha of Anandagiri in the 
AnandS^rama Sanskrit Series, there is a short line apparent- 
ly in the hhA^ya just at the beginning of "Atraite iloka 
hhavanti' (p. 25) which introduces it saying “Now, here 
is the sentence of the author of the VSrtika (i. e. the kari- 
kSs).”* This shows that the introductory lines are not 
included in the original Upanisad. This view is supported by 

1 Part I, passages l-6 ; Part II, passage ^ ; Part III, passages 8-n j 
Part IV, passage i2. 

2 I. e. before kSrtkas i, lO, 19, 24. 

3 “tadete Sloka bhavanti", Brhad. Up. 4. 3 ; II, 4. 4. 8 j “tadesa 
Sloko bhavati”, B^had. Up. 2. 2. 3, etc. ; “tadesa Slokali’’, Ch. Up. 2. n. 

3 ; 3. II. I J etc. J “tadapye^a Sloko bhavati”, Taitti. Up. 2. i. i ; cf. 
“tadetad jcabhyuktam". Ch. Up. 3. 12. 5, Bjhad. Up. 4. 4. 23 ; Prasna 
Up. I. 7 ; Mapd^ka, Up. 3* 2. 19, etc. 

4 Viz., kha ga 3. 

5 “atha vSrtikakaroktam vakyam." That the kSrikas were known 
to some as a VSrtika is evident also from at least other two Mss., 
viz., *gha’ and ‘fla’ : "iti Ma^dSkyopaniiadarn vartika®” p. 155, note i 
(and ed.). We shall come to this point later on. The VartikakSra 
Is therefore here Gaudapada himself. 
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the following lines of Anandagiri ‘The teacher (i.e. Gau^apBdn) 
having read the Upanisad (up to that portion) intro* 

daces the tlokaa which are its exposition by the words begin- 
ning with ‘Here.* And the author of the bhS^ya (i.e. daAkara) 
explains it, quoting it by the word ‘Here’^’’. Thus accord- 
ing to Xnandagiri, too, these introductory lines do not 
constitute the original Upanisad. 

But this can hardly be accepted on the following grounds : 
First, we have already seen that among those who hold 
that the kSrikSs of the first book are included in the 
original Upanisad, Madhv&cftrya is the foremost. He expressly 
says that the introductory lines in question are also the 
parts of the Upanisad. For he writes in his commentary 
(pp. 7-8) : 

“BrahmadrftSnato mantrSn pram&uaqk aalileivarah 
Atra ilokft bhavantlti cakftraivain punah pmgiati". 

“Therefore, Vartma took the mantras as authority 
quoting them separately with the words 'Here are the 
ilokas'.” Madhvftcftrya says this couplet is iu the Garu4a- 
purfi^a*. If it is so, it would follow from it that this fact was 
known to the people long before him. 

Secondly, as has already been shown, the manner in 
which these lines are introduced if compared with tiiat in 
similar oases in the Upaniffads and other works, would strong- 
ly indicate that the introductory lines are included in the 
main work. 

Thirdly, it is found in Sanskrit works that whenever 
an introductory phrase, such as “atrftyaip llokalt" etc., is 
used, only two things are possible there : (1) either the whole 
work including both the phrase and the tlokas is by the 
same author,^ or (ii) the ^lokas introduced by the phrase 

I “acSryair Mandukyopani^adam pa(hitva tadvyikhyanaslokava- 
tarapain atretyadina k{lain. Tad atretyanupya bhS^yakarau vySkaroti", 
p. 25, 

a Not found in the printed edition. 

3 For instance, let us take SSyat^a’s commentary on the ^gvsda 
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are by one and the other portion of the work by another^. 

. In the Brat ease the whole of the first book inclading both 
the prose passages and the kftrikfts should be accepted as 
written by one, i.e. the teacher, Acftrya Gkto^apftda ; but 
Anandagiri would not admit it And in the second, the 
introductory phrases must be included in the main U paniyad 
as is the case with other Upanifads, but this would also not be 
admitted by him. 

Fourthly and finally, as we shall presently see that 
the twelve prose passages of the lObtdfibya Upaoi|ad atw 
based on the Gau^aptda-kftrikls in the first book and not the 
latter on the former, it is quite certain that the former 
should have the introductory line and the quoted kirikfts 
referred to by them, as the case is with other Upanisads. 

{To be continued) 

ViDHUBHSKRAR BhATTACHARTA 


(Max MSIIer’s and ed. Vol. I, p. ^ ; see also pp. lO-i i) adiere he intro- 
duces two aiokas sa)dng "Tatra saftgraha Satakan*. 'Here are two 
collecting verses*, and fiien quotes them and these are his own and 
taken hrosi hU foimmywmySynnali (i. 2. 4.). 

I See tin passages of the Upantfads referred to in the foot*note 
no. 3, p. I2J. 



Laksmana Sena’s Flight from Nadia 


The story of the way in which Bengal came under the 
Muhammadan rule is the most marvellous that has been 
recorded by historians. The ousting of the Ifindu ruler 
was made by Muhammad, son of Bakhtiyar Khilji, and not 
by Qutbuddin. This account is found not in the contempora- 
neous TajulrMotasir but in the Tabagat-i-Naairl written admit- 
tedly from hearsay reports. 

We give the account as given in the Tabaqai with remarks 
of ray own. Muhammad Bakhtiyar was a Khilji (not a 
Turk but an Afghan) adventurer who sought employment 
and fortune under the expanding power of Shaliabuddin 
Giiori. When a victorious people establishes its rule in a 
new country, turbulent spirits belonging to the nationality 
of the rulers come forward in numbers to advance their 
fortunes as Maratha cavaliers did under Sivaji or Baji Rao. 
Bakhtiyar was a hair-brained adventurer of this type. He 
obtained an employment as Governor of Mirzapur. Collect- 
ing an army of Turks and Afghans, he first attacked 
Bihar, plundering both town and country. He is said to 
have seized a Buddhist settlement described as Bihar and 
massacred all the defenceless shaven-headed 'BrShmaigLas* 
(i.e. Buddhists) and thrown away their sacred books, which 
none was left to read or explain. This event happened 
probably in 1199 a. d. as Bakhtiyar is described by Tajul- 
Maasir as appearing before Qutbuddin with presents obtained 
by the occupation of Oudh and Bihar. He was honoured with 
a robe and again sent to Bihar. 

“He then planned the conquest of Bengal and secretly 
prepared an army and suddenly made a raid on Nadia the 
capital of Bengal. In his impetuosity, he reached the 
city with only 18 horsemen with him and entering it in 
an inoffensive manner, looking as if he were a dealer in 
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horses, reached the palace, and at once drawing swords 
attacked the guards. The palace was in consternation and 
none opposed him. The aged king LaksmaDasena heard the 
uproar, as he was about to sit to dinner, and knowing the 
reality fled by the back-door. He escaped and went to 
the JagannSth. The palace and the city were taken possess- 
ion of by the army which soon arrived. It is needless to 
say that there was no resistance, and the city was plundered 
and even destroyed”. Bakhtiyar made Gauda or Lakhnauti 
his capital as this had been a capital of the Sena kings. 

Doubts have been expressed about the truth of the account 
given above. That the political government of Bengal should 
have been so lax and supine as not to know of the advance 
of an army over such a great distance (Bihar to Nadia), 
or that there was no preparedness to resist the dangerous 
enemy when the whole country was talking of the fall of 
Delhi and Kanauj, or that there was actually not a single 
blow struck in defence of Nadia or the kingdom, is strange 
indeed. It appears to me to be a sheer exaggeration of 
the Muhammadan informants of the author of the Tahct^at, 
if not of the historian himself. The absurd story that the 
birth of the king Lak§maija was delayed for the arrival 
of the auspicious moment of birth by tying up the feet 
of the pregnant queen as told in the Tahaqat is proof enough 
of the absurd nature of the whole story. The occupation 
of Bengal is placed by the labaqat in 1099, the 80th year 
of the Laksmana Sena era, but it probably happened after 
his death and in about 1202 a. d. The account tries to 
explain the entire absence of defence by the king by attribut- 
ing it to the supposed superstition of the old king’s BrShraapa 
councillors, who had told him that the kingdom was fated 
to be taken by a Turk according to their astrological calcula- 
tions. It is even added that when the king enquired what 
the mark of the conqueror would be, it was stated by the 
learned astrologers that the conqueror would have long 
arms reaching below the knees. The king sent men to 
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ascertain whether any Turk had that mark and Bakhtiyar 
wag found to have such long arms. There inuy be some 
truth in the fact that the reeistanoe of the Hindus was 
weakened to some extent by the foretelling of the PurS^ 
that 'Shfeatavarja was fated to be conquered by the Mlecchas’, 
or the absurd and fearful prognoatioations of the astrologers. 
But the story is on the face of it too absurd to be true and 
we at once set down this account of the fall of Bengal as 
exaggerated. 

For this account of the TabaacU written about 1250 a. d., 
distorted as it must have been by the desire of the adventurers 
who accompanied Muhammad Bakhtiyar to exaggerate the 
courage of the invaders or to have a hit at the Hindu belief 
in astrology, this account should be tested by the evidence 
of a contemporaneous Indian record, vis. the Bakerganj 
Insmption of Keiiavosena (JASB., vol, VII, pp. 40-50). 
It no doubt exaggerates the prowess both of Lak^maipi- 
sena and his son the grantor Keiavasena, and thus errs on 
the other side. But it makes no mention whatever of this 
ignominious defeat of Lak^mni^asona, coming as it does several 
years after that event. It may be urged that its omission 
was natural, as no inscription records the defeats of the 
inscriptor. But we should take into consideration the fact 
that Lakfmauasena is herein rightly praised as a valiant 
king who had raised three victory columns at Allahabad, 
Benares, and JagannStb, and that Keiavasena was still a 
powerful king ruling in eastern Bengal. It is certain that 
tbs descendants of Lak^ma^asena ruled in Eastern Bengal 
for a long time after the event. It is even possible that 
Nadia may have been attacked after the death of lAk^mana* 
sena during the reign of Msdhavasena whose name appears 
to have been erased from this Bakerganj copper plate (Ibid,, 
p. 42). Wo, therefore, think that if we put the two records 
together, the reasonable inference would be that Bengal fell 
after retistance, and not as ignoroiniously as depicted in the 
account. 
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Even if it be conceded that the story in the Tahciqat 
represents facts, they should be seen in connection with their 
particular setting. In the first place, it must be noted 
that Nadia was not the chief capital of the Senas. It 
was a newly made BrShmaGa settlement and Lak^maimwena 
resided there only occasionally. The guards at the palace 
must have been few and the army in the city only nominal. 
Secondly, a sudden raid on such a place is not impracti- 
cable. Indeed such raids are often recorded in history. 
Alauddin made such a sudden and wily raid on Devagiri 
in the Deccan. A hundred years later, Shahabuddin Qhori 
was surprised in his tent on the eastern bank of the Indus 
by a few Ghakkars who by eluding the guards reached the 
place through water and murdered Shahabuddin. Thirdly, to 
escape from such an attack and start fresh resistance from 
a new capital was not at all dishonourable but on the 
other hand proper and creditable. This was what R&jyap&la 
of Kanauj or Bhima of Gujarat did against Mahmud, or 
Rajarara did against Aurangzib. And this is what is done 
in modern days. They give up the attacked capital and 
making another town the base of operations carry on the 
resistance from there. This is exactly what Lak^mapasena 
and his descendants appear to have done. They established 
themselves at Vikramapura and appeared to have ruled for 
nearly a century more in Eastern Bengal, continuing their 
resistance to the Muhammadans. The TabaqaA records that 
when Nasiruddin marched against Lakhnauti, the Ehilji had 
marched his forces from Lakhnauti “with the intention 
of entering the territory of Bang’’ meaning against the Sena 
king. Why such resistance eventually failed to re-establish 
the Hindu power not only in Bengal but also in the other 
parts of Northern India is a problem, which we shall attempt 
to solve by a later opportunity. 


C. V. Vaidta 


I. H. Q., MARCH, 1925. 
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EasataJa or the Under-World 

( A forgotten country ) 


Rasatala is 
not a myth ; 
it is a for- 
gotten coun- 
try. 


Is Kasatala a myth, a creation of the poet’s brain ? Have the 
seven spheres of Rasatala below the earth been invented as a 
counterpart of the seven Lohas or worlds^ above 
the earth. The name of Rasatala, or its synonym 
Fatala, occurs in almost all the ancient Hindu 
works of importance, professing or pretending to 
give an account of historical events of ancient 
times. If Rasfltala be an idle phantasm or a mere figment 
of the poet’s imagination, the writers of different periods would 
nob have tried to keep it alive. Rasatala has been peopled 
with serpents, demons, birds, and animals, invested with the 
physical and mental qualities of a human being. Sesa Naga, 
the king of the serpents, is described* as seated upon a throne 
with all the paraphernalia of royalty about him. His head 
is bedecked with a crown, his ears have pendants, and his 
arms extend up to his knees. He is clothed in black, and has, 
on his two sides, attendants waving the fly-whisks. He is 
also surrounded by his ministers and courtiers. He does not 
hiss, but talks like a human being, and talks wisdom like a 
veritable Veda-Vyasa*. There were demons fearless, warlike, 
and generous. Bali, for instance, was so generous that he gave 
everything he possessed to the poor and the Brfthma^as*. 
They lived in cities, which in beauty could vie with any “city 
of heaven’’, containing houses, gardens and palaces ; and 
Hira^yapura, the capital of the Baityas has been described as 


1 Padma Pur^ia, Srsti-Khanda, cli. 23 : — BhUlokdtha Bkuvar- 
lokah Svarloko'tha Makar Janah Tnpah Satyaiica Haptaite Devalokah 
praktriiiah, 

2 Narivarjiiia, ch. 82. 3 Padma P,, PatSla-kh., ch. i. 

4 Harivarpm, ch. 220. 
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looking beauiiftt] wifch roads and gateways specially prepared 
by BrahniS for the D&navas*. The demons did not wander in 
forests and live in caves like the primitive man, but they 
possessed various amenities of civilisation. The Supan^a (or 
Qaruda) birds were human beings to all intents and purposes, 
except for their beaks and win^s*. The Surabhis or the cow- 
tribe lived in Rasfttala, and they could speak like human 
beings and prophesy future events*. In spite of paucity of 
information we have enough evidence to conclude that Rasfi* 
tala is a reminiscence of a primeval age when the Indo- Aryans 
lived with the Iranians in their ancient home in Central Asia 
called Ariana by Strabo, which is the Airyana-vlja of the 
Aveata*. This Airyana-vlja, which means the “Aryan seed," 
is evidently Azerbaijan or Azerbijan which was originally a 
province of ancient Media or “mad”, as it was called the Uttara 
(north) Madra of the Parras, and now a province of Persia, 
The river Daitya which flowed through it is the river A.ras 
which divided Media from Armenia. Some authorities consider 
Media to be the original home of the Aryans. ® Herodotus 
also says, “These Medes were called in ancient times by all 
people Arians*.” Azerbaijan and the countries to the north 
were therefore known as 5.rya of the ^'"■vsda and Hara of 
the Bible. In later times, the boundaries of Ariana were 
extended to the north of the valleys of the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes, and on the east, as far as the Indus’, by conquest 
from the Scythians or Hunnic tribes who belonged to the 

I Mahahharata, Vana Parva, ch. 172. 2 Ibid., Udyoga, ch. 100. 

3 Ibid., Udyc^a, ch. loi ; Markawl^a P., ch. 21. 

4 “The first of the good lands and countries, which I, Ahura 
Mazda, created, was Airyana-Vija by the good river Daitya” Vendidad, 
ch. t } see Sacred Books of the East, vol. IV, p. 4 •, lilax Muller’s 
Science of Language (1873), vol. I, p. 227. 

5 Dwight’s Modem Philology, vol. 1 . p. 3a 

6 History of Herodotus, translated by Rawlinson, vol. II, p. 145. 

7 Hamilton and Falconer's Geography of voL III, p. 119 

(Bk. XV, ch. II, I). 
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Toranian race. There can be no doubt that either difference 
of opinion about religious matters perhaps when the schism re- 
garding the supremacy of VaruQa in the hierarchy of the gods 
originated as indicated by the promiscuous application of the 
words Sura and Asura to Varni^a in the earlier portions of the 
i^'g'veda^, or the frequent inroads and depredations of the 
neighbouring barbarous tribes, or perhaps both, impelled the 
Indo- Aryans, the ancestors of the Hindus and the F&rsis, 
to migrate to the Punjab in India. They brought with them 
the memory of these invasions, wars, and oppressions, to which 
they were frequently subjected by the barbarous tribes sur- 
rounding the place where they lived with the Iranians. 
Daityas, DSnavas, Asuras, and NSgas’ are mentioned in the 
works of the Vedic period and in subsequent works down to 
the latest PurSqia. Though the word “RasStala'' does not 
appear in the Vedas, yet the word must have been handed 
down by oral tradition, like the hymns of the Vedas, as the 
abode of the people called “Demons” and “Serpents”. The 
word Raaci appears in the Bg-veda^, and the word Baa^la 
in the RSmSyaua^. In the latter work, it is described as the 
abode of the Daityas, DSnavas, Snrabhi cows, and NSgas 
(Serpents) situated below the earth. But though placed 
below the earth, RasStala does not appear then to have been 
divided into seven spheres, but the RSmftyaua describes it as 
a flat country containing cities, palaces, lakes and mountains. 
In the Mabftbhftrata” and in subsequent works, we see it 
divided into seven spheres. The story of Rasfitala has a 
substratum of truth, around which, has grown up a body of 

I l^-veda,W,/^2l viii, 51, 9; Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit 
Literature,^, 119. 

3 For NSgas, see ^tapatha Brahma’(ut, II, 2, 7, 12 ; Mval&yana 
Grkya SUtra, Hi, 41. 

3 ?^-veda, I, 1 12, 12 } V, 53, 9 ; X, 75, 6. 

4 RSniSyai^, Uttara, chs. 24, 25. 

5 Mahabhirata, Udyoga, ch 101 :—Ida/i(i Rasatalarik sSifM 
Morp prtkivltalaspyatraste Surabhir mats ffavSm amftasamMof^ 
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fiction in course of time. The real signification of the word 
has been lost, and the facts and concepts connected with the 
country and its people have been forgotten. A whole country 
has been turned into a visionary land peopled by creatures of 
iantastio shapes, and uncouth descriptions. 

The lexicographical meaning of RasStala is adhobhumna 
that is “below the world”. The place has evident- 
R^stala ^ divided into seven spheres in imitation 

of the seven spheres above the earth peopled by 
beings of different descriptions. 

But in order to ascertain which country was meant by 
I’asStala, we must examine the word itself. Basdtala con- 
sists of two words Ba&a and Tala, Rasa is raen- 

of^RasStaTa Rg-veda* as the name of a river. 

It is the same as the RahghS of the Aveata which 
has been identified by Profs. Keith and Macdonell with the 
Jaxarteo*. This identification is correct, as Rasa is evi- 
dently a corruption of Araxes, the classical name of the 
Jaxartes. Its identification with the Indus by Windiscbmann 
does not appear to be correct, as the river Indus was too well- 
known at the time of the Rg-veda* by the name Sindhu to be 
called by the name Rasa. The word Tala is the Sanskritised 
form of Tele which is another name for the Huns. Dr. J. J. 
Modi in his JSarly History of the Huns says, “the Huns were 
called Te-le or Til-le”*. The compound word JRaaSkda there- 
fore means the country on the banks of the Jaxartes where 
the Huns resided. According to the Hindu works Rssatals 
has both a genera) and specific signification. In its general 


1 Rgveda, 1 , 112, 12 } V, 53, 9 ; X 75 , 6. 

2 Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 209} S. B. K, Vol. IV, p. 3 ; 
Vambery’s History of Bokhara, p. $. 

3 veda, i, 122, 6 j iv, 54, 6 ; iv, 55, 3 j x, 64, 9. 

4 JBBRAS,, vol. xxiv (1916-17), p. 565. Instead of TiH* 
Deguignes has Tie-le in his Histoire. des Huns, Tome ., p. 283 . Til 4 t 
therefore is a typographical mistake for Tie-U, 
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sense it means the whole region called “RasStala” which is 
below the earth, and in its speci/id’ sense it means one of the 
seven spheres into which it is divided. As Rasi means the 
world, RasStala in its general sense means the **world’' dr 
the country of the Huns, that is Tartary or Central Asia, inclu' 
ding Turkestan ; and as the name of a particular “sphere” or 
province of that country, it is the valley of the Jaxartes 
where the Huns resided. There can be no doubt that BasS- 


tala originally meant the country of the Huns. 

The identification of RasStala with Central Asia, including 
Tartary and Turkestan, is confirmed by the very works which 
place it below the earth. The RSmSyaqia^ says that RSva^a 


Confirma- 
tory evidence 
from the 


after conquering the NSgas and DSnavas of BnsS- 
tala, emerged through the very hole through 
which he had entered it, and passed the night 


Hindu 

works. 


on the Sumeru mountain ; in other words, Rasft- 
tala was close to the Sumeru mountain. The 


MshabhSrata* and the Matsya PurSija* distinctly say that 
Meru or Sumeru mountain is in ^Skadvlpa. It is also stated in 
the MabilbhSrata* that Garuda, who lived in PStftIa, having 
caught an elephant and a tortoise with his nails, wanted to eat 
them, and accordingly sat upon the branch of a Vata tree {Ficus 
Indioa). The branch broke. Some BSlakhilya (pigmy) rfis were 
performing asceticism on that branch. In order to save the 
lives of those ^is, Garuda took up the branch with his beak 
and flew to the GandhamSdana mountain where his father 


Katfyapa was performing asceticism to ask his advice regarding 
a suitable place where he could eat the elephant and the 
tortoise with convenience. At the intercession of Katfyapa 
the pigmy r^is left the branch on the GandhamSdana 
mountain and went to perform asceticism on the Himftlaya. 
fle^a, the king of the NSgas, also started on a pilgrimage 
from GandhamSdana, and then visited Badarikfidrama in the 


I RSmif/ofuif Uttara, chs. 24, 35 2 Mbh., Bhlfina, ch. II. 

3 Matsya P., ch. 121. 4 Mhh^ kAx, ch. 30 ) Udyoga, ch. 100. 
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Himalaya^. The Harivainsa also places Rasatala near the 
Gandhamadana and the MandSra mountains*. The western 
portion of the Himalaya from Garwal was called by the name 
ot Gandham^ana ; hence Gandhamadana and the Himalaya 
were situated to the east of Sumeru Parvata, and there can 
be no doubt that Gandhamadana was connected with the 
Sumeru mountain, which, as stated before, is in Sakadvipa or 
Scythia, as one of its seven principal mountains. The Hatsya 
Puraija* also says that Sumeru Parvata was bounded on the 
west by KeturnSla-varsa, and according to the Markajjdeya 
Purflija, the Sakas or the Scythians resided in Ketumftla- 
varsa*. Sumeru therefore is the Hindukush inountHin, the 
Ilouiit Meros of Arrian® situated near Mount Nysa of 
Ni^da Parvata ot the Puraijas and Paropainisus of the 
Greeks®. Rasatala consequently must have been situated 
on the north and west of the Hindukush mountain, that 
is, it coniprised the valleys of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. 

The seven spheres into which Rastitala is divided are ; 


Sapta 
Patala or 
seven 
spheres of 
Rasatala. 


Atala, Vitala, Nitala, Tahltala, Mahdtala, Sutala, 
and Rasatala. RasStala being the country of 
the Huns, it is natural that its seven ‘spheres’ 
or provinces should be named after the names 
of the Huns or rather of the tribes which 


dwelt in them. (1) A-tala derived its name from the 
A-tele or A*telites where the Asura named Bala (Belus 
of Babylon) resided > ; (2) Bi-tala from Ab-tele or Ahi- 
tele or Abi-telites, the word Ab being a coiTuption or 
sibbrevidtion of Abi-Amu or the “river Oxus*®, and Ab- 


I ./f/M., Adi, ch. 36. 2 Harivdnistt, chs, 21S, 2ig. 

3 Matsya P., ch. 1 12, vs. 42, 43. 4 Markaxdeya P., ch. 59. 

5 McCrindle's Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian, pp. 179, 180. 

6 Lassen's History traced from liactrian and Indo'Scvthian Coins 

in JA SB., t840, p. 469 note. 7 Bhagavata, V, ch. 24. 

8 Geography of Strabo, Vol. I, p. 1131 note 4j J''BRAS,, 
Vol XXIV, p. 565. 
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tele means the Huns who lived on the shores of the 
Oxus. As the river Hataki* or the Zarafshan, which is 
said to. have its source in the Fan-tau mountain to the 
east of Samarkand near the Great Faroiii is in Bi-tcUa, it 
must have appertained to Transoxiana (Mamr-ul-Nahr) and 
formed a part of the kingdom of Bokhara. (3) Ni-tala 
from the Neph-tele or Neph-telites. In the Bhagavata^, 
the word Patala (the Pat&la-tala of the Devl-BbSgavata) 
has been used for Ni-tala, and therefore the ‘sphere’ FStSla 
was the same as Ni-tala. FatSlapura was originally the 
name of Asina or Oxiana, the capital of Sogdiana as we 
shall hereafter show. (4) TcUa-tdla is from the To-charia. 
The Asura Maya (Ahura Mazda of the Avesta), the Spiritual 
Guide of the MSySvins, dwelt in this sphere’*. MSyft and 
Mfiy&vins are the same as Maga* and Magii (the follow- 
ers of the Zoroastrian religion). ‘Maya’ is a corruption of 
‘maga’ or ‘magus’ who represents Ahura Mazda the archi- 
tect of the universe, and hence Maya was the architect 
of the Asuras. The Magii were the “Sakadvlpl Brahmanas 
brought to India by ^mba‘ from Scythia. The MahS- 
bh&rata* mentions that the Br&hmaqias of ^kadvlpa dwelt in 
Mrga, which has been identified with Margiana, the country 
around Merv’. This sphere therefore comprised Margiana. 

{To be continued) 

Ncndo Lal Db 


1 Bhagavat-t, V, ch. 24. 

2 Bkigavata, V, 24, 7 : — Atalatp. Vitalmn Sutalaiji TaHtaUnn 
Mahatalavp, Rasatalarii PatSlamiti. 

3 Ibid., V, 24} VII, 10, Sii-^Mafinam ParaptScaryarp, Majfam 
'sarafiikonuyt^h. 

4 KUrma P., Purva kh., ch. 49 i—IKagawa Magadkahcaiva manasi 
mandagastatha brahmofnah ksatriyo vasiydh Sddraicatra kramtpa tu. 

5 Bhaviaya /*., Brahma Parva, chs. /jff. 

6 Mbh., Bhl?ma, ch. 1 1. 

7 Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies, vol. IV, pp. 25, 26 note : 
Bretschneider’s Mtdueval Restarehes, vol. II, p. 103. 
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In the earliest Vedic literature, the Rgveda, or the other Samhitas, 
no mention is made of Kosala as the name of a people. It is only 
in some of the later Vedic works, the iSatapatha Brahmana, and 
the Kalpasutras that we find Kosala as one of the countries in 
Vedic aryandom. Kosala is also mentioned in the Pali Buddhist 
literature as one of the sixteen great countries (mahajana- 

eariyliurature of Jambudipa', or India. Panini too in one 

of his sutras (iv. i. 17) mentions Kosala. In the Attha- 
salinl, (P. T. S., p. 305) Buddhaghosa*s commentary on the Dhamma* 
saiigani, mention is made of the KoSalas as one of the great ksatriya 
tribes in Buddha’s time. KoSala is mentioned as a beautiful place, 
attractive, pleasant, full of ten kinds of noise, rice, food, drink, etc. It 
was large, prosperous, wealthy and rich like Alakananda of the 
devas-*. 

In Buddha’s time KoSala was a powerful kingdom in Northern 
India but it had already been eclipsed by the growing power of 
Magadha^. 

Kosala lay to the east of the Kurus and Pahcalas, and to the west of 
the Vidchas from whom it was separated by the river 
Location. Sadanira, probably the great Gandak*. According to 

Drs. Macdonell and Keith, Kosala lay to the north-east of the 
Ganges and corresponds roughly to the modern Oudh*. According to 
Mr, Rapson, Kosala formed a kingdom lying to the east of Paftcala 
and to the west of Videha. It is the modern province of Oudh in the 
United Provinces*. In the Cambridge History of India (Vol. 1, p. 
178) we read that the northern frontier of Kosala must have been in the 
hills in what is now Nepal ; its southern boundary was the Ganges ; 
and its eastern boundary was the eastern limit of the Sakiyan territory. 
According to Prof. Rhys Davids, the KoSalas were the ruling clan in 

1 Auguttara Nik3ya, voJ. IV, p. 256 ; cf. Vianupurina, ch. IV, AipSa 4. 

2 KhuddakapStha commentary, pp. iio-iii ; cf. Papancasudanl (P. T. S.) Vol. l, pp. 
59 ^ 0 . 

3 Cambridge History of India, Vol. i, pp, 308-9. 

4 Ibid., p. 308. 

5 Vedic Index, Vol. 1, p. 190* 

6 Rapion, Ancient India, p. 164 ; Cambridge History of India, Vol, 1* p. 117. 

U H. Q. .MARCH, 1925* ** 
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the kingdom whose capital was Savatthi, in what is now Nepal, 70 miles 
north-west of the modern Gorakhpur. He thinks that it included 
Benares and SSketa, and probably had the Ganges for its southern 
boundary, the Gandak for its eastern boundary and the mountains for 
its northern boundary'. Buddhaghosa, the great 
Origin of the commentator of many of the books of the Pali canon. 

narrates an anecdote giving a fanciful origin of the name 
of KoSala. He says in his commentary on the Digha Nikaya, the 
Sumaugalavilasini, that the country inhabited by the KoSala princes 
was technically called Kosala. In ancient times, prince Mahapanada 
of this country (i. e. Kosala) was very grave and did not smile. The 
king tried to make him smile and proclaimed that he would offer a 
great reward to the person who would be able to bring a smile on the 
princess face. Many from among the subjects of his kingdom came to 
the capital in order to win the reward but all their efforts were in vain. 
At last the god Indra sent his own natakam (dramatical party) to make 
him smile and it became successful. Then the people w^ho had flocked 
to the court to make the prince smile began to return home. The 
relatives and friends of the people seeing them on the way after a long 
time asked them, ‘*kacci bho kusalam, kacci bho kusalam” (Are you all 
right ? ). From the word 'kusalam^ the country came to be called 
‘Kofela* (Sumaiigalavil 5 sinb i, 239). 

In the Cambridge History of India-, we read that the Kosalans 
were almost certainly, in the main at least, of the Aryan race. Further, 
the Kofialans belonged to the solar family and were 
ulbc!" derived directly from Manu through Iksvakii. A familv* 

of princes hearing this name is known from the 
Vcdic literature and it is quite possible that the solar dynasties of 
Kofiala and other kingdoms to the east of the middle countr>' were 
descended from this family. If so, Iksvakii must be regarded as 
an eponymous ancestor ; and as his superhuman origin had to 
be explained, a myth founded on a far-fetched etymology of his 
name was invented. Iksvaku was so called because he was born 
from the sneeze of Manirk The Vcdic literature points out that 
the Iksvakus were originally a branch of the Piirus. They were 
kings of Kosala^. 


t Buddhist India, p, 

2 Vol.i.p. 190. 

Cambridge II ibtory of India, Vol. I, p. 305. 
4 Ibid., p. 308. 
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III the datapatha Br&hmana (i, 4, n) the Kofiala-Videhas appear as 
falling later than the Kuru^Paflcalas under the influence of Hi rdimanism. 
The river Sadanira forms the boundary between the peoples, Koilala 
and Videha. In the same work (xill, 5, 4, 4), the 
B^ahmani Kausalya or Kosaia king Para-atnara Hiranyanabha 
period. * IS described as having performed the great Asvamedha 

sacrifice. A passage in the J^afikhyayana l^rauta Sutra 
(xv, I, 9, 13) shows the connection of Kosaia with Kasi and Videha. 
In the Pra^na Upanisad (vi, I), ASvalayana who was very probably 
a descendant of A^vala, the hotr priest of Videha, is called a 
KauSalya, 

It is in the Epic period that Kosaia emerges into great importance. 
The scene of action of the Ramayana is in Kosaia, the princes of 
which country carry Aryan civilisation to the south as 
island of Ceylon. Mr. Pargiter points out 
that it is remarkable that in the Ramayana the friend- 
liest relations of KoSala were with the eastern kingdoms of Videha, 
Afiga and Magadha^ the Punjab kingdoms of Kekaya, Sindhu and 
Sauvira, the western kingdom of Surastra and the Dakainatya kings, 
for these are especially named among the kings who were invited 
for Dasaratha’s sacrifice and no mention is made of any of the kings 
of the middle region of Northern India except Kasl^ Mr. Pargiter is 
of opinion that it was under King Dillpa II and his immediate descen- 
dants, that the country had acquired the name of Ko§aIa*. 

In the Adiparva of the Mahabharata we read that Janamejaya, one 
of the earliest kings of the Paurava family, was the son of Puru and 
Kausalya. Most probably this Kausalya was the daughter of a king of 
Kofola (Ch. 95,p. 105), When Yudhisthira was going to perform the 
great Rajasviya sacrifice setting himself up as the paramount sovereign 
over the whole of northern India, and his brothers went out on 
their expeditions of conquest all over the country, it is said that Arjuna, 
Kf^ria and Rhima started from the Kuru kingdom and reached 
Mithila after crossing purva (eastern) KoSala (Sabhaparva, Ch. 25, 
p. 240). Afterwards the second Pan^ava brother, Bhimasena con- 
quered Brhadbala, king of Ko&la (Sabhaparva, Ch. 30, pp. 241-242), 
and this Brhadbala, king of Kodala, attended the Rajasuya yajfia 
(Ibid., Ch 34^ p. 245). Karna conquered Koiala and after exacting tribute 


I Ascifot Indian Historical Traditioo» p« 
• Ibid., p. a7s« 
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from the country, proceeded southwards(Vanaparva, Ch. 253, p. 513), 
Evidently this conquest* of Kofiala by Karna was subsequent in date to 
that by Bhiinasena, inasmuch as we find the Kosala king, Brhadbala 
led by Duryodhana marched against the Panejavas (Udyogaparva, Ch. 
97, p. 807)r Perhaps it was also because the KoSalas were smarting 
under the defeat inflicted on them by Bhimasena that they embraced 
the Kaurava side in the great war. VVe find, moreover, that in the 
Kuruksetra war, ten warriors including Brhadbala of KoSala, were 
fighting in the van of the Kuru army (Bhismaparva, Ch.i6, pp. 827-828), 
so that he was recognised as one of the leading heroes on that side. 
Brhadbala, king of Ko§ala, fought with Abhimanyu (Bhismaparva, Ch. 
4S. P- 916), against whom the greatest leaders of the Kuru army 
led an united attack. King Duryodhana protected the army of 
Sakuni when the latter was hard pressed by the Pandavas with the help 
of the KoAalas and others* (Ibid, Ch. 57, pp. 924-925). Brhadbala, 
king of Kosala, marched with the army of Tripura, Vinda and others 
in the Kuruksetra war. (Ibid., Ch. 87, p. 957). In the Karnaparva we. 
read that Bfhadbala was killed by Abhimanyu (Ch. 5, pp. 1167-1168). 
Suksetra, who wa.s the son of the king of KoSala, also fought in the 
great war between the Kurus and Pandavas (Dronaparva, Ch. 22, pp, 
1012-1013). After the Great War was ended, we find that 
Kodala was again attacked and conquered by Arjuna before the 
performance of the ASvamedha by Yudhisthira (A.^vamedhaparva, 
Ch. 42, p. 2093). 

About the extent of the.Kodala country in the Epic period we may 
form some idea from the account furnished by the story of the 
exile of Rama, Therein we find that after setting out 
Kofiaia country Ayodhya, the KoSala capital, the young princes 

in Epic times. accompanied by SitS proceeded in a chariot from 
the capital so that, as Mr. Pargiter points out (JRAS., 
1894, p. 234), there must have been good roads in the Ko$ala country. 
This is also corroborated by the accounts in the Jataka stories where 
we find that merchants loading as many as five hundred waggons 
with their merchandise marched from Magadha and the Licchavi 
countries through Kodala up to the western and north-western 
frontiers of India. Rama on his march away from Ayodhya was 
followed by a large concourse of citizens until he reached the river 
Tamasa where he made the first halt In the journey. To get rid of 
the citizens he had his chariot yoked at night and after crossing 
the Tamasa or the modern Tons, and reaching the other bank he 
directed his course northwards in order to mislead the citizens who 
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would no doubt follow him in the morning. The Ramftyana adds 
that on the other side of the Tamasa, Rama’s chariot reached the 
the mahamarga or the great road which was evidently a trade-route. 
Following this they reached the river Srimatl Mahanadi and passed 
through the KoSala country. After crossing the river Vedasriiti he 
turned his course towards the south. After proceeding a long distance 
he crossed the Gomatl and the Syandika. After crossing the latter 
river Rama pointed out to Slta the wide plain given by Manu to 
the originator of the family, Iksvaku. This region was evidently 
considered by the Kodala people as the cradle of the race, the country 
with which Iksvaku began his career of conquest. This country is 
said to be highly prosperous (sphita) and also very populous (rostra- 
Vpta). Proceeding through the extensive Kosala plains (vUAlan 
Kosalan yatva), he left behind him the KoiSala regions (Kodalan 
atyavartata) and reached the Ganges up to which river evidently 
the Kodala dominion extended. Here he arrived at S^iigaverapura 
which was the seat of the Nisada king Guha who was evidently 
the chief of a non-Aryan settlement. Here he sent back the charioti and 
crossing the Ganges at this place, the party entered the forest. 
Sir Alexander Cunningham has identified iSpigaverapura with the 
modern Singror or Singor on the left bank of the Ganges and 
22 miles to the north-west of Prayaga or Allahabad (Arch. .Survey 
Report, Vols. XI, 62 and XXI, ii). [For further geography of 
Rama’s exile, see Pargitcr, JR AS., 1894, p. 23 iff]. 

As in the Epics, so also in the Puranas, the KoSalas are given 
very great prominence among the aryan K8atri)'a 
KonaU in the tribe.< of northern India, We have already referred 

post Epic * 

period. to the Pauranic legend about the origin of the Koilala 

royal family from Ikfvaku, the great eponymous ancestor 
horn from the sneeze of Manu, the son of the Sun-god. All the 
Furanas agree in giving this etymological derivation of the name of 
the great king to whom is traced the origin of many of the ruling 
dynasties of eastern India including that of the l^akyas of Kapilavastu. 

The Kosala line of kings derived from Iksvaku produced, accord 
ing to the account given by the Puranas and the Epics, a large 
number of sovereigns who held up the glory of the family very 
high, and some of them, like Mandhata, Sagara, Bhaglratha, and Raghu* 
occupied the highest position amongst the kings of ancient Indta^ 
so that a short study of this family of great kings is well worth 
our attention, 

Ikfvftku is credited by most of the Purft^as (e.g. VlfQU-purftna^ 
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IV, 2, 3 ; Vayii-purana, 88, 8-ii) with a large number of sons who 
divided the whole of India among themselves. The Vifnii-puraria 
says that Iksvaku had a hundred sons of whom fifty wdth {^akuni 
at their head became the protectors of northern India (Uttarapatha- 
raksitSrah) and forty-eight established themselves as rulers over 
southern India (DaksinSpatha bhupalah)^. The Vayu-purana says 
that it was not the sons of Iksvaku who divided the country among 
themselves but that it was the children of Ik^vSku’s son Vikuksi 
who set themselves up as rulers in Uttarapatha and Daki^inapatha. 
This slight discrepancy, however, is immaterial, and though the 
number given of Iksvakn*s immediate descendants is certainly fanci* 
ful, yet it seems worthy of credence that the family sprung from 
Iksvaku spread their rule far and wide over India, as many of 
the ruling families of India trace their descent to him. 

The Bhagavata-pura^a furnishes greater details about the different 
parts of India where the sons of Iksvaku set up their rule. It 
states that of the hundred sons of Iksvaku, twenty-five established 
themsdves as kings in the front portion, that is, in the eastern 
districts of Aryavarta and an equal number in the hind portion, 
that is, in the west *, two settled \n the central region or the Madhya- 
deSa and the rest in other parts of the country j these are no doubt the 
forty-eight who became kings in Daksinapatha according to the 
Vayu- and Visnu- puranas. so that these three puranas are quite 
in agreement with regard to this point. 

About the next king Vikuksi we are told by the puranas that 
he had earned the displeasure of his father, Iksvaku, by the viola* 
tion of some ceremonial rule and hence was forsaken by the latter 
but after his death Vikuksi ascended the throne and reigned over the 
country according to law and custom (dharmatah). It is said of 
Faraiijaya, the next king, that his aid was sought for by the Devas 
who were hard pressed by the Asuras j but the king imposed a 
condition that he would do so if borne in the fight on the shoulders 
of India himself. The Devas had to submit and the king thus obtained 
the name of Kakutstba. Most probably the mythical story was 
invented afterwards to furnish a plausible derivation for the name. 

Sixth in descent from Kakutstha was king Sravasta the founder 
of the city of iSravasti- which afterwards became the capital of 


1 ViAnHpurSna, iv, a, 3. 

2 purln\ nivesaySmAa (Vi?9ttparigA, tv. 2, i2). 
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northern Kosala. Sravasta’s grandson, Kuvalayasva, is credited with 
the overthrowing of an Asura, Dhundhu, which however, seems to 
signify the control of a natural phenomenon. According to the 
account given in the Puranas and the Mahabharata (Vanaparva. 
Chs. 201-203) the Esi Utanka complained to the king BfhadaSva, 
the son of Sravasta, that his hermitage which was situated in the 
sands on the sea-coast in the west, was disturbed by the Asura, 
Dhundhu, who from a subterranean retreat {antarbhUmi-gntah) caused 
him much trouble. From time to time when the Asura gave out 
his breath, the earth trembled, dust coluds were raised and sometimes 
the tremor of the earth continued for a week accompanied by the throw- 
ing out of smoke, sparks and flame?, and on account of this it had 
become very difficult for him to stay at his hermitage and he 
prayed the king for relief from this source of trouble. It is manifest 
that the subterranean Asura that troubled the Esi Utanka was 
nothing but a small volcanic pit near the western sea-coast which 
occasionally caused earthquakes and emitted smoke, ashes and fire. 
The old king Brhadasva sent his son Kuvalayasva to destory this 
Asura and the method that this prince adopted for the purpose leaves 
no doubt that it was a volcanic outburst that he went to control. 
The prince went to the spot with an army of twenty-one thousand 
men, who are said to be his sons whom he set to dig up the earth 
all round. After the excavation had proceeded for a week, the 
flaming body of Dhundhu became visible to all but with disastrous 
consequences to the thousands of soldiers (‘‘sons of the king** as 
the Purana tells us), who perished in the smoke and flames, only 
three surviving. The excavation, however, appears to have opened 
a subterranean channel or reservoir of water which rushing 
into the volcanic pit served to extinguish it for ever, for we are 
told by the Epic and the Puranas, that after Dhundhu had reduced 
to ashes the twenty-one thousand sons of Kuvalayasva, streams 
of water flowed out of his body and the king is credited with 
having put down the fire by means of the water* and acquired 
the appellation of Dhundhumara for this achievement. 

A few generations after Kuvalayasva, there was born in this 
ri)yal family, the great monarch MSndhata, who according to the 
rauriinic accounts, exercised imperial sway over the whole of the 


Vajuo firuva&tako nijil ^mvafitT vena nirmitH (V*iyuptirff«a xxvn). 

t VAyupur4i,ia, chap. Iizxviti. 
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earth with the seven divisions or islands and became a CakrdvarHn 
or emperor exercising suzerain sway^. In Mandhata’s dominions, 
it is said, the sun never set : a verse (iloka) is quoted by the Pura^as 
themselves as being recited by those versed in traditionary lore 
(Pauranika dvijah)— '‘From where the sun rises to where he stops, 
all this is the land (k^etra) of Mandhata, the son of Yuvanadva”^. 
As in the cases of Ik^vaku and Kakutstha, fanciful stories based 
on a literal derivation of the name are narrated in the Puranas 
which state that the name MSndhata was due to what Indra said 
(Mamdhata “he will suck me”) when this prince was born. The 
Bhagavata-purana adds that Mandhata also acquired the designation 
of Trasadasyu on account of the fear that he struck into the minds 
of the Dasyus. Mandhata is said to have given his daughters in 
marriage to the Rsi Sauvari. Purukutsa^ one of the sons of Mandhata^ 
is said to have married a girl of the Nftgas who being much troubled 
by some Gandharva tribes sought for his help and the Naga princess 
by her supplications took her husband to the Naga country (Nagaloka 
and had the Gandharvas defeated by him. The Nagas who were 
evidently some non- Aryan tribes are often confounded by the PurSnas 
with snakes. 

Trasadasyu was begot on this Naga queen and ascended his 
father’s throne on the death of the latter, Trasadasyu ’s son, Anaranya, 
is said to have been killed by Ravana when the latter went out 
on his expedition of conquest. This is hardly possible if we take 
Ravana as a historical personage, inasmuch as this ruler of the 
Rak^asa tribes was a contemporary of Rama Dasarathin who lived 
many generations after Anaranya. 

Several generations after this, from the Kosala king Trayyaruna 
was born a prince Satyavrata who for three acts of violence was 
condemned by his father as well as by Vasistha, the family priest 
and was given the name of Trisahku. Vasistha’s rival VisvSmitra, 
however, embraced his cause, placed him on the throne ofKodala 
and sent him to heaven. Tfsanku’s son Haridcandra became a 
very great monarch of the Ko^alas : he celebrated a Rftjasuya 
sacrifice and became famous as a Samrat or Emperor (Vayupurana, 
chap. 88> verse*. 118). The story as to how Hariscandra promised to 
sacrifice his son to god Vanina and at last Sunahsepa, a br^hma^a 


r VSyupurA^a Ixsxviit, Ixviii ; VifnupufOi.ia, iv, 2. 
a Vi99«piiri9a W, a, xviii. 
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lad, was offered in his stead is told in the Bhagavata*purana, 
evidently taking it from the Aitareya Brahmana where the events 
are narrated at great length. The Bhagavata-purana also adds 
that there was a long-standing quarrel between Vasis^ha and ViSva- 
mitra over this KoSala king Harisc-'ndra. The Mahabharata (iii, 
ch. 13 ) also speaks of the surpassing glories of king Haridcandra 
of Ko^ala ; at the court of Indra, he was the only rajar^i 
who was entitled to sit, as he was a very powerful Samrat 
to whom all the rulers of the earth had to bow down, and 
who had by his own arms brought under his sway the whole 
of the earth with its seven islands. He celebrated the 
Rajasnya sacrifice on a grand scale distributing the immense 

treasure that he had accumulated by his prowess and after 

the Rftjasuya was completed he was installed in the sovereignty 

of the earth as a Satnfat by the thousands of kings assembled. 
N&rada who gives this account to Yudhisthira urges him to try 
to rival the glories of this great monarch inasmuch as his father 
Paneju seeing Narada come down to earth had asked him to urge 
Yudhisthira to do so. He was so highly respected as a magnanimous 
donor that a saying of his is quoted in the Anusasanaparva of the 
Mahabharata (xiii, 65), and his great sacrifices arc referred to (xil, 20) 
including the one in which Sunahlepa figured (xiri, 3). In the 

lists of the ancient kings of India who exercised imperial sway over 
India, the name of Hariscandra recurs in the Puranas and the Epics. 

With Vtthii who came to the Kosala throne several generations 
after the Samrat Hariscandra, the KoSala power suffered a great 
reverse. Vahu was defeated by his enemies, the confederacy of 
the Haihayas, Talajanghas and other allied ksatriya tribes and 
was forced to abdicate his throne. He repaired to the forest where 
after his death his wife bore a son who was reared and brought 
up with great care by the rsi Aurva near whose hermitage the king 
had taken refuge and built his woodland home. 

This young prince had the making of a great king in him and 
when come of age he sought to revive the glories of Kodala and 
place it again in the high position of a suzerain power in India. 
This was the great Sagara who almost exterminated the Haihayas 
and it is said that foreign tribes living on the frontiers of India 
were so hard pressed by the prowess of this young hero that they 
sought the protection of Sagara's family preceptor, Vasi^tha, at whose 
request the young Kosala monarch desisted from their extermination 
on which he was bent. Then the story is told in the Puranas 

L H. Q., MARCH, 1925. <9 
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how he got one son Asamafijas by one of his queens and sixty 
thousand sons by another, Asamafijas was abandoned by his father 
on account of his bad conduct. Sagara employed the sixty thousand 
sons to defend against all aggressors the horse of the ASvamedha 
in its unbridled career over the earth. The sacrificial horse was 
secreted by some one at the hermitage of the p^i Kapila down 
below the earth in PatSla. Sagara*s sons looking about for it could 
not find it anywhere on earth and then dug up a large portion 
of its surface and at last discovered it at the hermitage of Kapila. 
This fsJ they insulted and as the result they were reduced to 
ashes by him. Sagara then sent his grandson, Ain§um&n in quest of the 
horse | he appeased the wrath of Kapila, succeeded in bringing back the 
horse and obtained a promise from the that his uncles would 
be purged of their sins when his grandson would bring down the 
heavenly Ganges down below to the pit excavated by them. Thus 
the sacrifice was completed by Sagara who pleased by the achieve* 
ments of Atpduman looked over the claims of his abandoned son 
Asamafijas and made over the Ko6ala throne to him. 

The grandson of Amduman was the great Bhagiratha who after 
ascending the throne made his prowess felt far and wide and became a 
Cakravartin as the Mahabharata (iii, io8) tells us. But coming to 
know of the great duty that devolved upon him of rescuing his 
ancestors from the evil fate that had overtaken them, he left the 
government of his vast empire in the hands of his ministers, and 
the story is well-known how he by the severest penances succeed- 
ed in bringing down the divine river from the Himalayas, and thus 
filled up the pit excavated by his ancestors to form the Sagara 
or ocean, and thus the holy stream acquired the designation of the 
Bhagirathl. The Ramayaga (i. 39-44) gives the story at great 
length and so does the Mahabharata (iii. 106-109). 

After several great names in the list of KoSala sovereigns after 
Bhagiratha we meet with Rtuparrta who was a contemporary of 
the celebrated Vidarbha monarch Nala whom he taught the secret 
art of playing the dice (ak^ahidaya) and acquired from him in 
exchange the science of training horses. The story is told at great 
length in the Mahabharata (iii. yiff) how the Kodala monarch 
Btupari^a had employed Nala as his charioteer when the latter was 
depressed by the reverses of fortune and how the exchange of a 
knowledge of the sciences was made when Nala as the charioteer 
of KtuparQa was carrying him from his capital Ayodhya to 
Kuqdinapura, 
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Rtuparna‘s son was Sudasa who is identifiecl by some with the 
king of the same name in the ?g-Veda. Sud£sa*s son was Mitrasaha 
Saudftsa who became famous afterwards as Kalmasapada. Tlie story 
of Kalmasapada is told in the Puranas and many other works 
how he owing to the curse of Vasistha became a raksasa for twelve 
years. 

Saudasa^s grandson Valika requires more than a passing notice. 
It is said in the Puranas that when ParaSurama was carrying out 
his terrible vow of exterminating the kaatriyas on the earth, this 
Valika was saved from his wrath by being surrounded by a number 
of naked women and thus became known as Nankavaca, that 
is, a person protected by women and as he was the MTda or 
source from which future generations of ksatriyas sprang up, he also 
acquired the designation of Mulaka« 

In the fourth generation after Mulaka in whom the Kosala royal 
family was perpetuated after the general massacre of the ksatriyas 
by Paradurama, we come to a Kosala sovereign Khatvahga whose 
praises are sung by the PurSnas. He is spoken of as a Sanirat whose 
great prowess led to his invitation by the gods to help them 
in their fight with the Asuras and an ancient verse is cited in the 
Puranas saying, **On the earth there will be no one that would 
equal Kha^vifiga in merit inasmuch as on coming back from 
the regions of the gods and learning that he had only muhUrta 
(about three quarters of an hour) to live, won the three worlds by his 
good sense and by charity’* (Vi^^u-pura^a, iv. 4, 39). The Bhagavata- 
purana (Ix. 9) adds that Khatvftfiga, within the remaining short period 
of his life, devoted himself to the meditation of the supreme spirit with 
such zeal as to obtain mok^a. Khatv&figa’s grandson was the grea^ 
Raghu who gave his name to the family, and Raghu's grandson 
again was Dadaratha, the father of Rama in whom the glory of 
the Kodala royal dynasty reached its culmination, the god Vif^u 
himself has incarnated in him and his three other brothers. It is said 
that through their regard for these princes, the people residing 
in the cities and the villages of Kodala country reached the heaven of 
Vi^nu. After Rama the extensive Koiala empire is said to have 
been divided amongst the sons of the four brothers. The sons of 
the youngest brother ^atrughna ruled at Mathura which had been 
established by their father after defeating the raksasas. The sons 
of Lakfmana established two kingdoms in the far north in the 
neighbourhood of the Himalayas, while Bharata’s sons founded the 
cities of Takfasilfi and Pufkartvatl in the Gandhara country 
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the Viyu-puraija (88, i89*i9o) tells us. The Kofiala country proper is 
said to have b%n divided into two. In southern KoSala, KuSa, 
the eider of the two sons of Rfima, became king and transferred 
his capital from Ayodhya to Ku§asthall which he built up at the 
foot of the Vindhya rauge (Vindhya-parvata-sanu^u, Viyu>puripa, 
88, 198). Lava, the younger, became the ruler of the northern Ko$ala 
country and set up his capital at the city of Saravatl or ^rSvastl which we 
find to be the seat of the Kosala sovereigns at the time Buddha 
lived. 

Among the kings that followed Kufo in the main line of the KoSala 
monarchs we do not meet tvith any great name until we come to 
Hira^yanSbha KauSalya who is said to have been a disciple of 
the great fsi Jaimini from whom he learnt the science of Yc^a and 
imparted it in his turn to the great yogin Yajfiavalkya (Bhagavata- 
pura^a, IX, 12). This glory of proficiency in the YogaSastra is, 
however, transferred by some of the Puranas to Hiranyan&bha’s son, 
whom the V 4 yu-puraqa calls VaSif^ha (Vayu,S8, 207-8) and Vi9nu-pur.a1.1a 
names Pufya (VifQU-purina, IV, 4, 48). The fifth in descent from the 
latter monarch was Maru or Manu who is said to be living in the 
village of Kalapa in a state of yc^a (meditation) and waiting to 
he the progenitor oi the k^attriyas in the next cycle. Several 
generations down from this monarch was Bfhadbala who led the 
Ko 4 ala troops to the great Kurukfetra fight and was killed there in the 
battle by Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna. To this we have already 
referred in a previous section. Many of the PurSpas and their 
enumeration of the Kofiala sovereigns end with B^hadbala, while some 
others like the Bhigavata add a few more names who are called the 
future kings of the Ik^vSku family. The Bhagavata-purSpa (ix, 12, 16) 
observes that the last king of the Ik^vSku line would be Sumitra and 
adds that during his reign there will be the advent of the Kaliynga, 
and the family will come to an end. 

' The Vayu-purf.na also in a later chapter (Ch. 99) gives a list 
of the kings in the Ikfviku line after Bffaadbala whom it here calls 
Bfhadratha, which is apparently a mistake, because at the end it 
mentions Bfhadbala. Five generations after this Bfhadratha the 
VSyu-purS^a says that DivSkara '^s at present ruling at the city of 
Ayodhya” (Yafica sSmpratamadhySste Ayodhyim nagarlin nfpal}) and 
after Dh^kara, it speaks of the future kings that will come in the line. 
This s0<alled future list comes to a terinination with Sumitra and this 
PurS^a alM like the Bhigavata quotes a passage which lays down that 
with ‘the advent of iCaljiyugn the family of the Ikfvftkus will come to an 
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end. The Vftyu-puraQa list though sightly different is substantially the 
same as the one in the Bhagavata, and one peculiar feature of these 
lists is that they include iSuddhodana and REhula in the list of future 
Ijk9vaku rulers. The kings of the Ik^vaku line are praised by the 
Vayu-purana as '^heroic, proficient in learning, established in truth and 
having their .senses under control (Vayu-puraija, Chs. 99, 291). 

The list in the Matsya-purana (Ch. 12) from Kufa to the BhSrata 
war is considerably shorter than the lists referred to above and 
is evidently wrong. It speaks of Srutaya as the king who fell in 
the Bhftrata war while in most of the Puranas, Bfhadbala is mentioned 
as the king who did so. 

The history of Kodala in later times is known chiefly frbm 
Jaina and Buddhist literature. In the Jaina Kalpasutra we read 
that on the death of MahavTra> the eighteen confederate kings of 
KaHt and KoSala, the nine Mallakis and nine Licchavis^ on the 
day of the new moon, instituted an illumination on the Posi^a 
which was a fasting day (Kalpasutra, $ 128, S. B. E.^ vol. XXII» 
p. 266). Prof. Jacobi observes, "according to the Jainas, the Licchavis 
and the Mallakis were the chiefs of Kadi and Kodala. They seem 
to have succeeded the Aik^vakas who ruled there in the time of 
the Ramiyana”. (Jaina Stitra, pt. 11 , p. 321, n. 3). 

The PSli>Buddhist literature is full of information about Kodala 
which appears to have occupied a very prominent position at the 
time of Buddha. 

We hear of many worthies of Kodala. The Digha Nikftya, for 
instance, tells us that a famous brahmana teacher of Kodala and 
the teacher of Ambattha, Pokkharasadi enjoyed the 

Pokkhtrr^i. , 

property given by Pasenadi the contemporary of 
Buddha and that the king did not allow him to come in 
his presence. Pasenadi used to consult him behind the screen 
(vol. p. 103). Buddhaghosa also furnishes some details about this 
who, as we have seen, is mentioned in the Digha Nikftya. 
Pokkharasati or Pokkharasadi, says the commentator, was a brahmana, 
living at UkkaJ(hanagara given by the king of Kodala, Pasenadi, 
as Brahmadeyya (i. e. as a fee given to a brahmin). He was 
well-versed in the Vedas, He had been brought up and educated 
by a hermit who taught him many iippas or arts. He satisfied 
the king of Kodala by a display of his learning. Thus satisfied, 
the king bestowed upon him UkkaJ^hanagara (Sumahgalavilasini, 
pt. I, pp. 244.245). 

Another eminent man was Po^apada. Mallika, queen of 
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Pasenadij built an arBma at the Kosala capital, Sftvatthi, known as 

^ MaJlikarama, where this teacher with many pupils 
ro^thaplda* 

went to live. Buddha in course of his begging tour, 
came to Po^thap&da and they had a talk about the means of the 
cessation of consciouness, observance of precepts, restraint of sense- 
organs, etc. (Digha Nikaya, vol it, pp. 178 ff). 

The Jatakas and Vinaya texts are full of details about Kosala. 
It is related in one of these works that once in Kodala, there 
was no rain, the crops were withered and everywhere 
K^Uaadcs- ponds, tanks and lakes were dried up (Jataka, vol. 
elr^Vudd^st P* ^^3)* narrated in another J&taka story 

****** that in KoSala there was a brahmana who by simply 

smelling a sword could say whether it was lucky 
or not (Jitaka, vol. I, p. 277). Gangs of burglars, highway*men 
and murderers were not unknown in Kodala. (Ibid., vol. II, p. 
97). In the Kodala country, the inhabitants were often carried 
away and killed by them. (Vinaya texts, pt« I, p. 312). 

This is not very unlikely as the Kofola country included the 
forest-clad hills and valleys of the outer spurs of the Himalayas. In 
the Pabbajja Suttanta of the Sutta-Nipata, we read that the 
inhabitants of Kofola were healthy and powerful (p. 73). 

The Dhammapada Commentary furnishes us with some interesting 
information regarding Ko.^la. We learn from this work that Pasenadi, 
son of Mahakosala, was educated at Taxila. Mahali, a Licchavi prince 
and a Malla prince of Kusinara were his class mates. 
(*^* C'* P^- PP* 337-338). He (Pasenadi) ascended 
the throne of Kotela after the death of his father. 
Bavari, who was the son of the chaplain of Pasenadi’s father, became 
Pasenadi*s chaplain. Pasenadi bestowed on him honour and wealth. 

The Dhammapada Commentary furnishes us with some interest' 
ing information regarding Kosala, We learn from that 
o?Ko 2 St,^*"* work that Pasenadi, son of Mahakosala, was educa* 
ted at Taxila ; Mahali, a Licchavi prince^ and a 
Malla prince of Kuslnftra were his class mates (D. C., pt 1 ., pp 
337-338). He (Pasenadi) ascended the throne of Kofiala after the 
death of his father. Bavari, who was the .son of the chaplain of 
PasenadPs father, became Pasenadi*s chaplain. Pasenadi bestowed 
on him honour and wealth. In his youth the new king had learnt 
sippa from Bavari who informed his royal patron that he would 
renounce the worldly life. He took ordination and lived in the 
royal garden. Many brfthma^as became his disciples. Pasenadi served 
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him morning and evening with the four requisites. Afterwards Bavari 
with his disciples went to the DakkhiQfipatha as he was unwilling to 
stay in the royal garden any more (S. N. Com. II, pp. 579 foil.). Kosala 
was not inhabited by the sef^his previous to Pasenadi of Kodala 
who asked Man<}akasetthi and Dlianafijayaset^hi to settle in the country 
and they did settle there. (Dhammapada Commentary, pt I, pp. 
384 foil.). 

Again, we read that Pasenadi of Kosala was enamoured of a 
beautiful woman and tried to win her by killing her husband, but 
he gave up this idea when warned by Buddha (Ibid.i II, pp. i foil.). 

The Kosalan king had a fight with Ajatadatru for the village 
of Kasl. He was thrice defeated. He gave up his food out of 
shame, for this defeat by a mere boy. In the end he won victory over 
AjStafotru and captured him. 

A great hall of the Law (Saddhamma Mahattla) was built by 
king Pasenadi for Buddha. (Ibid., pp. 1-2). 

The iSakyas became the vassals of king Pasenadi of Ko&da who 
received homage from them and they treated him in the same way as 
the king treated Buddha. (Dialc^ues of the Buddha, pt. Ill, p. 80). 
The Tibetan books have preserved a story of the Ko§ala king who 
visited the capital of the iSakyas. Once Pasenadi, king of Kofiala, 
carried away by his horse, reached Kapilavastu alone, and roaming 
about hither and thither came to the garden of MahAnaman. Here 
he saw the beautiful Mallika, a slave^girl of Mahanaman. He 
noticed the shrewdness and wisdom of the giil, went to Mahanaman 
and expressed his desire to marry her. Mahanaman agreed and 
the king took her with him in great pomp to Sravastl. In due 
course a child was born to MallikS. This child was called Viru- 
tjhaka or the high-born (Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, pp 7 S- 77 )* 
This story is a Tibetan version of the famous story of Pasenadi 
and Vfisabhakhattiya which is thus told in the Mahavastu Avadana : 

King Pasenadi had a great admiration for Buddha. He wished 
to establish a connection with Buddha^s family by marriage and 
wanted to marry one of the daughters of the iSakya chiefs. The 
^akyas decided that it was beneath their dignity to marry one of 
their daughters to the king of Kodala (Buddhist India, p.. 11). 
.Acccordingly they sent a girl named Vasabhakhattiya, a daughter, 
by a slave woman, of one of their leading chiefs, Mahanaman. In 
course of time, a son was born to Pasenadi and Vasabhakhattiya. 
This son was named Vifju^abha who when he became of 
found out that the Sakyas had deceived his father Pasenadi by 
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giving him a daughter of a slave woman to marry. He resolveci 
to take revenge upon them. With the help of his Comriiandcr-in 
Chief Dirgha Cftrftyana> he deposed his father and got possession 
of the throne for himself. After ascending the throne, Vi^Q^abha 
invaded the iSakya country, took their city and slew many of them 
without any distinction of age or sex. (vide Some K^atriya Tribes 
of Ancient India, pp. 197-201). 

Many are the stories told about Pasenadi’s dealings with Buddha 
and his disciples. 

In the Saijiyutta Nikaya we read that Pasenadi before accep- 
ting Buddha’s discipleship saw Buddha at Jetavama. Pasenadi asked 
him thus, “Six heretical teachers e. g., Purana Kassapa and others, 
who are senior to you in age and in point of time of ordination, 
do not care to call themselves Buddhas. How is it that you though 
younger in age called yourself a Buddha.’* Buddha replied, “A 
k^atriya, a serpent, fire, and a bhikkhu though younger in age should 
not be disregarded”. Pasenadi hearing this became his disciple. 
(S. N., vol. I, pp. 68-70). 

After the death of Mallika, Pasenadi went to Buddha at 
Jetavana. He consoled him as he was very much afflicted with 
grief 'A, N., vol. III. p. 57). 

In the Khuddakapatha commentary, we read that at Savatthi, 
there was a householder who was rich and wealthy. He had 
faith in Buddha. One day he fed Buddha along with the 
bhikkhusangha. Once when king Pasenadi was in need of money he 
sent for the householder, who replied that he was concealing the trea- 
sures and he would see the king with them afterwards (pp. 216- 
217). 

Once some quarrelsome bhikkhus of Kosambi intended to ask 
the pardon of Buddha on account of their fault while Buddha 
was at Savatthr. Pasenadi hearing of their advent, went to Buddha 
and told his intention of not allowing them to come to Kofola but the 
king was advised by Buddha rot to do so ( Dhammapada Comm, 
pt I, p. 64 ). 

The king of Kodala, provided Khanda dhSna with all necessaries 
when the latter left the .world after hearing the preachings of 
Buddha. ( Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 19-20 ). 

Pasenadi was famous for his charity. While Buddha was residing 
at Savatthi in the arama of Anathapindika at Jetavana, the king 
made gifts for a week on an immense scale, not to be compared with 
the charity practised by anybody in his kingdom. These gifts were 
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known as ^asadisadana* (incomparable charity) (Pithavimana, Vimana- 
vatthu Com,, pp. S-6). 

Pasenadi of Kodala was convinced of the greatness of the Sakya 
teacher and it is said he knew that Gotama was excellent and that he 
had renounced the worldly life from the Sakya family. The Sakyas 
were politically subordinate to Pasenadi of Kodala and they used to 
respect, honour, and salute him. Buddha said, 'The respect which 
Pasenadi receives from the Sfikyas is shown by him towards me”. 
Though Pasenadi was of the same age as Buddha, yet he used 
to show respect to Buddha out of consideration for his eminence as 
a great teacher (Digha Nikaya, vol. Ill, pp, 83-84). 

In the Samyutta Nikaya, we read that Pasenadi was told in reply 
by Buddha that lobha (avarice), dosa (hatred), and moha (delusion) 
themselves arise in a person and trouble him (vol. I, p. 70). Again he 
was told by Buddha that he who is born must meet with decay and 
death (Ibid., p. 71), that self is an enemy to him who commits three 
kinds of sin (Ibid., pp. 71-7), that the self of one who commits three 
kinds of sin is unprotected (Ibid., p. 73). Buddha further told 
Pasenadi, ‘Those who are in possession of great wealth often become 
attached to the world^' (Ibid., pp. 73-74). The king said thus, “Many 
rich brahma^as and khattiyas speak falsehood on account of kama’* 
(desire for sensual pleasures) (Ibid., p. 74). Pasenadi performed a great 
sacrifice in which 500 bulls, 500 calves, 500 goats, etc. were brought for 
sacrifice. Buddha, when requested to attend, did not like this 
yajfia, and he was against the taking away of life by slaughter (Ibid., p. 
76). Pasenadi once paid a visit to Buddha. Then some ja^ilas, 
nigan^as, acelakas, paribbajakas were seen going at a distance from 
the Blessed One. Pasenadi saluted them and told Buddha that 
these people were arahats. Buddha said, '^It is impossible to know 
one’s character, purity, strength and wisdom by seeing him for a 
moment*' (Ibid., pp. 78-79)- Pasenadi used to take a pot of rice which 
was sufficient to hold sixteen seers of rice (Ibid., p. 81). He reduced 
his meal to one niti under Buddha’s instruction (Ibid., pp 81-82). 

Pasenadi had to fight with Ajatasatru who was defeated and im- 
prisoned. His four-fold army was defeated and captured by Pasenadi 
but ultimately Ajatafiatru was set free (Ibid., pp. 83-85). Pasenadi had 
a daughter born to him by Mallika. At this news he became 
sorry but Buddha consoled him by saying that some women 
are better than men if they are virtuous and faithful to their husbands. 
Their sons would be brave (Ibid., p. 86). Pasenadi was taught 
that earnestness is the only virtue which gives happiness in this 
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life as well as in after-life (Ibid., pp. 86-87). Pasenadi was again told 
by Buddha that there are four kinds of puggala in this world. 
(Ibid., pp. 93 foil). He became very much afflicted with grief when 
his grandmother died, but he was consoled by Buddha (Ibid., p. 97). 

The king of Kosala had an elephant named Bhaddaraka. It had 
great strength. (Ibid., pt iv, p. 35). Some thieves were caught and 
brought before the king of Ko 5 aIa. He ordered them to be bound in 
ropes and chains. They were thrown in prison. This information 
was given by the bhikkhus to Buddha who was asked whether 
there was any stronger tie than this. Buddha replied, '‘attach- 
ment to wives, sons, and wealth are stronger than other ties.*’ (D. C, pt. 
IV, pp. 54 - 55 ). 

The Satnyutta Nikaya also supplies us with further information 
about Kodala. Buddha spent much of his time at Savatthl and 
most of his sermons were delivered there. From Ko&ala, 
Buddha and the Buddha went to the Mallas, Vajjis, Kadis, and Magadhas 

common people 

of KoteU. (S. Na, vol. V, ppa 349 foil). Buddha delivered a sermon 
on self to the brahmana householders of a brahmana 
village in Kosala (Ibid., pp. 352 foil). 

The story of the conversion of the Kosala country to the Buddhist 
faith is told in some detail in the Majjhima Nikaya. Here we read that 
in the course of his journey over Northern India, on one occasion the 
Blessed One was sojourning in Koiala and went to Sala, a brahmana 
village of Kosala. The brShmatia householders of Sala went to see 
him and asked him a question regarding the going of beings to heaven 
and hell after death, and he answered it fully with reference to 
adhammacariya (doing misdeeds) and visamacariya (doing improper 
deeds) (vol. I, pp. 285 foil). In the same village Buddha had a talk 
with the brahmana householders about faith in Buddha, nihilism, 
karma, non-existence of the consequence of kamma, kaya, vaci and 
manokammas, arupaloka, cessation of existence, four kinds of puggala, 
four jhanas and the six abhiiiiias. Buddha explained them to their 
satisfaction and they became his life-long disciples. (M. N., Vol. I, 
pp. 400 foil). When Buddha was sojourning in KoiSala, he smiled 
at a place a little away from the road. Ananda asked him about the 
reason of his smile and he replied that formerly there was a rich town 
named Vebhaliiiga. Kassapa Buddha used to live there. Kassapa 
had his arama at the spot where Buddha smiled. In this ftrama 
Kassapa used to instruct the people. Ananda prepared a seat for 
Buddha and requested him to sit on it so that the place might be 
sanctified by the two Buddhas. Buddha sat on the seat and 
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narrated a long history of Kassapa Buddha and his disciples (Majjhima 
Nikaya, vol. II, pp. 45 foil). 

When the Blessed One was at Kosala, he went once to Nagaravinda, 
a brahmana village oi Koi^ala. There many brahmana householders 
used to live. They came to see Buddha attracted by the stories 
they had heard of his fame as a great teacher. They are told by 
Buddha that the Samaras and Brdhmanas who were not free from 
passion, anger, and ignorance, whose mind was not tranquil and who 
did evil deeds by body, speech and mind, should not be respected by 
them. They should respect those who were free from the above men- 
tioned vices. After listening to Buddha, the brahmana householders 
became converted to the new faith preached by him (Majjhima Nikaya, 
vol. Ill, pp. 290 foil). 

The AAgiittara Nikaya also furnishes information about the Ko§ala 
country. We have pointed out before that the Auguttara NikSya 
speaks of Ko^la as one of the sixteen mahajanapadas of Jambudipa. 
It had abundance of seven kinds of gems, wealth, food and drink (vol. 
I, p. 213 ; vol. IV, pp. 252, 256, 260) 

When Buddha was sojourning in Kosala, once he went to Vcna- 
gapura, a brahmana village of Kosala ; the brahmana householders of 
the village went to pay their respects to him and had a talk with 
the great teacher regarding high and big comfortable beds. Buddha 
spoke of the three kinds *bf bed (AAguttara Nikaya, vol. I, pp. 180 
foil). The Ahguttara Nikaya also repeats the story of the seat of 
Kassapa Buddha given in the Majjhima Nikaya. It narrates that at 
one time Buddha was sojourning in Kodala. He saw a Sala forest 
and smiled there. He told that Kassapa Buddha’s abode was at the 
place where he smiled (Anguttara Nikaya, vol. I, pp. 214-15). 

On another occasion, he was sojourning in Kodala. He saw there 
fishermen selling fish after dividing it. With reference to this fact 
Buddha gave a discourse on the impurities of the body and the evil 
effect of selling fish and flesh. He said, *^those who carry on trade in 
fish and flesh cannot be happy and wealthy” (Anguttara Nikaya, vol. 
Ill, pp. 301-303). 

The Sutta Nipata (P. T. S., pp 79-8Q. tells us that when 
the Blessed One was dwelling in the Kofiala country on the 
bank of a river, a brahmaiia named Sundarlka-Bharadvaja performed 
fire^acrihces. He then saw that Buddha went to him and put 
to him questions thus, “To which caste do you belong ?*’ The Blessed 
One replied that he belonged to no caste. Bharadvaja was afterwards 
convinced of the worthlessness of caste distinction and oliered to 
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Buddha food which the Blessed One did not accept. The ascedc 
BhIradvSja was then converted and took refuge in Buddha, 
Dhamtna and Satngha and got ordination from Buddha. 

Again, in the same work, we read that a brihmapa of Koi§ala named 
fiSvarl who was well*versed in mantras went from Ko$ala to Dakkhi- 


nSpatha. There in the kingdom of Assaka, near Mulaka, he built a 
hermitage on the bank of the river Godivarl and used to live on alms. 
He used to earn much from the villagers living in villages by the side 
of his hermitage. He performed a big sacrifice and he spent all his 
accumulated wealth. After performing the act of charity he entered 
the hermitage and saw a brShma^a who asked for 500 kahapanas which 
he could not give and the brahmaina cursed him. Both of them went 
to Buddha who was then in Kosala and put questions to him 
regarding head and breaking it. Buddha replied, 'muddha* 
means 'avijjS’ and 'vijjS’ is the destroyer of ‘muddba’.” The disciples 
of Bavarl put several questions to Buddha, which were dealt with 
in the Farfiyanavagga of the Sutta Nipata and Buddha answered 
them to their satisfaction (S. N., pp. 190-192). 

The Vinaya Pitaka points out that the bhikkhus of Kofiala used 
to recite the Patimokkha in an abridged form to avert 
i» imminent danger (Vinaya Texts, pt. I, p. a6i). 

Udena, a lay-devotee of Kosala had a vihSra built 
for the Saipgha and dedicated it to the bhikkhlis for their use (Ibid., 
p. 303). In the commentary on the Sutta NipSta we read that a carpen- 
ter of Benares with his disciples worshipped Buddha’s relics 
and observed the precepts and uposatha. In consequence of this, 
they were reborn in the devaloka or the region of the go( 4 . Before the 
appearance of Gotama Buddha they fell from the devaloka and were 
reborn in Kosala. The carpenter was reborn in Ko$ala as the son of 
the chaplain of Pasenadi’s father. 

In Kodala, a cowherd named Nanda was rich and wealthy. He 
used to go to Anathapiiidika’s house from time to time taking with him 
five kinds of preparations from cow’s milk. He invited Buddha 
who accepted the invitation. Nanda continued charities for a week. 
On the seventh day, Buddha delivered a sermon on dana, slla, etc. 
Nanda obtained the first stage of sanctification (D. C., pt. I, pp. 323-333). 

A^idatta was the purohita or royal chaplain of MahSkoiaia, father 
of Pasenadi. Pasenadi also accepted him as his purohita. Aggidatta 
thinking that he might be shown disrespect by Pasenadi became a 
heretic. He held that one should take refuge in mountain, forest, frfima 
(pleasure garden) and tree, and tbis.refuge would lead to the renoyal 
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of all sufferings. Mc^gallana converted Aggidatta with his disciples 
(Ibid., pt. Ill, pp. 241 foll> 

Kofiala in later times came to be known as SrSvastI in order to dis- 
tinguish it from South Kolala, Hiuen Tsang who visited 
or*tlw seventh century a. D., says that ^ravastl i. e., 

country. North KoSala was above dcxsli in circuit. Although 

it was mostly in ruins yet there were some inhabitants. 
The country had good crops and an equable clima.te, and the people 
had honest ways and were given to learning. They were fond of 
good works. There were .some hundreds of Buddhist monasteries, 
most of which were in ruins. The brethren who were very few 
were Sammatiyas. There were a hundred deva temples and the non- 
Buddhists were very numerous. Close by there was a preaching hail 
built by Pasenadi for Buddha. There were topes (Watters on 
Yuan Chwang, vol. I, p. 377 J. Further, the pilgrim records that there 
were many Buddhist monasteries and many brethren were MahayStilsts. 
There were Tirthikas (heretics) whom Buddha had vanquished by 
his supernatural powers (Ibid., vol. II, p. 200). 

From the accounts that we have got in Buddhist literature about 
Educat'o KoSala kings and princes we observe that the Kosalan 

kings and princes received good education. In the Brabl- 
chatta jStaka we read that a son of the king of Kolala named Chatta 
fled to Taxila when his father was taken prisoner and there he masterd 
the three Vedas and e^hteen vijjas. We are told that at Taxila he: 
learnt the Nidhi-uddharanamantram or the science of discovering hidden 
treasure. He found out the hidden treasure hb deceased father uid 
with the money thus acquired he engaged troops aud reconquered the 
lost kingdom of his father (Jatakas, vol. Ill, pp. 115-116). We have 
also seen before in the accounts of KoSala in the Nikayas, that some 
KoSala princes received their education at Taxila. 

T. W. Rhys Davids points out that a conversational dialect based 
„ , . ^ probably on the local dialect of SSvatthi, the capital of 

KoteU dialect. ^ , 

Kolala, was m general use among KoSala officials, among 
merchants and among the more cultured classes, not only throughout 
the KoSala dominions but east and west from Delhi to Patna, and north 
and south from Savatthi to Avanti (Buddhist India, p. 153). Prof. 
Jacobi points out that the Ramayapa was composed in Kolala on 
the basb of ballads popularly recited by rhapsodists throughout 
that district But the very centre of the literary activity of the 
Buddhbts was KoSala (Ibid., p. 183). 
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Dr. Keith is right in pointing out that the brahtnanical civili- 
zation doubtless centred in the region of Kurukfetra 
or the middle country especially among the Kuru- 
PaficSlas, but it spread beyond these limits to the 
land of the KoSalas and Videhas as well as to even more remote 
regions (Classical Sanskrit Literature, pp. 9*10). It must be admitted 
that although the extension of Brahmanism from the land of the 
Kurus and PaficAlas to Kofiala was comparatively late, the Aryan 
occupation of the country went back to an earlier period (Cam- 
bridge History of India, vol. I, pp. 308-309). 

From the discussions held by the Ko$alans with Buddha 
and the stories related about them in the Petavatthu 
tht"K^lanV’^ commentary, it is evident that the Kosalans 

believed in the existence of soul after death. They 
had the notion that people had to suffer tortures after death in 
consequence of the sinful deeds done by them while on earth. The 
Paramatthadtpani on the Petavatthu records many instances which go 
to show how people of Ko&ila underwent various torments after 
death in consequence of the sinful deeds done while alive. For 
example, we are told that the two sons of a king of KoSala who 
were handsome in their youth committed adultery. They were re- 
born as petas (spirits) residing on the moat surrounding Ko&da and 
used to make terrible noise at night. (See also the stories of 
Paftcaputtakhadakapeta, Akkharukkhapeta, Gonapeta, in my work 
‘The Buddhist Conception of Spirits,’ pp. 44-45). 

Once Dighavu, prince of Kofiala, found the king of Benares ly- 
ing in a forest. He captured the king who murdered his parents. 

But remembering the advice of his parents, he simply 
wUh frightened the helpless king who appealed to him and 

Micbbouting the prince after being assured that there would in 

powers. future be no dissension or anything of the like nature, 

forgave the king. The king swore an oath and gave his daughter 
in marru^ to the prince and established him in the kii^dom that 
belonged to his father. (Ibid., iir, pp. 1 39-140). Mahakoifala, father of 
king Pasenadi of Kosala, married his daughter KoSali to king Bimbisara 
of Magadha and gave her a village in KasI yielding a revenue 
of a hundred thousand for bath and perfume money (Jatakas, II, 
p. 164 } Ibid., IV, p. 216). Pasenadi of Koiala took AjStasattu prisoner 
and afterwards gave him his own daughter VajirS in marriage. 
(Jitakas, Cowell, vol. iv, pp. 216-217). VajirS was given the village 
^ KSli which was for a long time the bone of contention between 
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the two families. (Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 77). Thus we see 
that the royal houses of Kiil, KoSala, and Magadha were inter- 
related through matrimony. 

In Ko§ala the form of government was monarchical (Eliot, Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism, vol. i, p. 131 j cf. Bhandarkar, Carmi- 
Constitution. chael Lectures, 1918, p. 1 14). The inhabitants of Savatthi, 
the capital of Kofela, used to assemble tc^ether and form a ga^a or 
guild (Buddhist Conception of Spirits, p. 40). 

It is interesting to note as the ‘Cambridge History of India* (i, p. 190} 
points out that India appeared as a number of kingdoms 
Eigyis ion of lepujjiiog a constant tendency towards 

amalgamation. This process had proceeded further 
in Ko&ila than elsewhere ; that great kingdom was by far 
the most important state in northern India in the sixth century 
B.C. 

The first important state to be absorbed by Kofiala was Kaal. 

The kings of Kadi and Kodala were from the begin- 
KM ** constantly at war with each other. In one of 

the Jataka stories an account is given of the constant 
warfare carried on between these two neighbouring monarchies. 
Sometimes victory lay with one side and sometimes with the other. 
At times they were evidently united, most probably by conquest 
as is shown by the phrase Kain-KoitUa in Vedic literature. VVe 
read in a Jataka story that once the king of Benares marched 
against the king of Kosala, killed the king and carried off his 
queen to make her his own wife. When the king was killed, his 
son escaped and shortly afterwards collected a mighty force and 
came to Benares with the object of fighting with its reigning king. 
Information was sent to the king of Benares to this effect. The 
king of Benares was ready for the fight. But the mother of the 
young prince sent words to her son advising him not to fight but 
to blockade the city so that people would be worn out for want 
of food and water. The young prince did sa The citizens could 
not bear starvation and on the seventh day they beheaded their 
king and brought the head to the prince of Kofiala. The prince 
entered the city and made himself king (Jfttakas, Cowell, vol. 
I, p. 343)’ 

Again, in another Jataka story we read that on the death of his 
father Prince Goodness ascended the throne of Benares One of his 
ministers committed sin in the king’s harem. The king came to know 
of this, found the minister guilty and drove him out of his kingdom. 
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Thus driven, the minister came to the king of KoSala and became 
his confidential adviser. The minister requested the KoSalan king 
to attack the kingdom of Benares because the king of that country 
was very weak. Thus advised the Kosalan king twice sent his men 
to massacre the villagers of Benares and they came back with pre- 
sentsr At last the king of KoSala, determined to attack the kingdom 
of KaSi, set out with his troops and elephants. The king of 
Benares had gallant warriors who were ready to resist the march 
of the Kofialan king but they were not permitted to do so. The king 
of Kodala asked pardon from the king of KasI and gave back 
the kingdom of Kasi which he took. The KoSalan king punished 
the slanderous traitor and went back to his kingdom with his 
troops and elephants (Jatakas, vol. I, pp. 128-133). 

Furtherj we read in the same work that once the king of Benares 
was seized by Dabbasena, king of Kosala and was fastened by a 
cord and hung with head downwards. The king of Benares, however, 
did not entertain any malicious feeling towards the rebel prince, 
and by a process of complete absorption, entered upon a state of 
mystic meditation and bursting his bonds sat cross>Iegged in the 
air. The rebel prince felt a burning sensation all over his body. 
The minister told the king that he was thus suffering for tormenting the 
king of Benares who was a holy man. At last Dabbasena begged 
pardon and restored his kingdom to the king of Benares (Jfttakas 
in, p. 202). 

The jStakas further inform us that on one occasion the king 
of Benares attacked the Ko§ala country and took the king prisoner. 
There he set up royal officers as governors and himself haying 
collected all the available treasure returned with his spoil to 
Benares. The king of Kosala had a son named Chatta who fled 
While his father was taken prisoner. He came to Taxila and edu- 
cating himself went to a wood where he met some ascetics from 
whom he learnt all that the ascetics could teach him. Gradually 
the prince became the leader of the ascetics. He came to Benares 
with the ascetics and spent the night in the king*s garden. The 
next morning the ascetics came to the door of the palace. The 
king saw them and was charmed with their deportment. The king 
asked them to sit on the dais and put to them various questions. 
Chatta, the leader of the ascetics, answered them all and won the 
king’s heart. The king asked him to stay in the garden with the 
ascetics. Chatta knew the spell by which he could find out where 
the hidden treasure was. He catpc to know that it was in the 
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garden. He then introduced himself to the ascetics. Then Chatta 
with the ascetics fled to Savatthi with the hidden treasure. There he 
had all the king’s officers seized, and recovering his kingdom, restored 
the walls and watch-towers. He made the city invincible against 
alien invasion and took his residence there (Cowell, Jatakas, III, 
pp. 76-78). 

The Sonananda Jataka records a fight between Manoja, king 
of Benares and a king of Kosala. Manoja pitched his camp near 
the city cf Kosala and sent a message to the king asking him 
either to give battle or to surrender himself. The king was enraged 
and accepted the challenge. A fierce fight ensued. The king of 
Kosala was advised to submit to king Manoja of Benares. The 
king of Kosala agreed and was taken to Manoja who was thus 
entreated, *‘the king of Kosala submits to you, Sir, let the kingdom 
still belong to him*\ King Manoja assented. (Jatakas, Cowell, 
vol. V., pp. 166-167). 

From the Jataka stories of the two neighbouring countries of 
Kaft and Kosala, it is evident that there was mutual jealousy 
between the two kingdoms, and a constant spirit of hostility actua- 
ted the rival royal houses. Each was looking out for an opportu- 
nity for inflicting a defeat on the other and of annexing either the 
whole or at least part of the other^s dominions. Sometimes they 
also appear to have been connected by matrimony and it is probable 
that the two countries were united sometimes by conquest and 
sometimes perhaps by a common heir succeeding to the throne of 
both the countries. 

As we have already said that king Mahakosala, father of Pasenadi, 
married his daughter KoSaladevi to Bimbisara king of Magadha 
and granted her a village of the Kasi-country yielding 
Ko^la and revenue of a hundred thousand as her nahana-cunna- 

Magadha. mula, i.e. batb and perfume money. When Ajatasatru 

put his father Bimbisara to death, Kosaladcvl died of grief. For some- 
time after her death, AjataSatru continued to enjoy the revenues 
of the village, but Pasenadi, king of Kosala, resolved that no parricide 
should have a village which was his by right of inheritance, and 
so confiscated it. Thus there was a war between Ajatasatru and 
Prasenajit with the result that Ajatasatru was at first victorious but he 
was afterwards taken prisoner by the Ko^lan king and was bound 
in chains. After punishing him thus for some days he was released 
and was advised not to do so in future. By way of consolation he 
was given by the Kosalan king his own daughter Vajira in marriage. 
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He was afterwards dismissed with great pomp (Car. Lee., 1918, 
pp. 76 77 j and Cowell, Jatakas, vol. IV, pp. 216-217). 

Dr. Bhandarkar points out that some parts of KoSala were 
annexed to the kingdom of Magadha during the 
Annexation of reign of Ajatafetru. (Car. Lee., 1918, p. 79 )* 

Magadha. We have already seen that Ajatasatru married a 

princess of Kosala. His mother was a lady of the 
famous Licchavi tribe. He waged successful wars against both 
the Licchavis and his consort’s kingdom. Kosala disapj>ears from 
history as an independent kingdom and evidently was absorbed 
by Magadha. (Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 46). 

In the north the Kosala country bordered on the region occupied 
by the Sakyas and there were mutual jealousies between the two 
peoples that often developed into war. Thus we are 
told that the Sakyas became the vassals of king Pasenadi 
of Kofiala who received homage from them and they 
treated him in the same way as the king treated Buddha (Dialogues 
of Buddha, pt III, p. 80). 

The capital cities of KoSala were SavatthI and Saketa. Many 
fanciful theories have been started to explain the name SavatthI. 

According to one view SavatthI is so called because 
CpitalcUie*. Savattha. In the 

PapancasQdanI the commentator holds that everything required by 
human beings is to be found there ; hence it is called sabba+atthi 
3. SavatthI. In answer to a question by some merchants as to 
what the place contained, it was told ‘sabbam atthi’ (there is every- 
thing). Hence it is called SavatthI. (PapaficasudanI, I, pp. 

59 - 60 ). 

According to the Puranas, SravastI is said to have been built 
by king Sravasta, eighth in descent from Vivaksu, 

iinivasti in the gon of Iksvaku (VisnU'purana, Ch. 2, Ainsa 4 ; cf. 

Bhagavata-purana, 9th skandha, Ch. 6, § 1 . 2i). Again 
in the Matsya-puratja, we read that king Sravasta of the Kakutstlia 
family built in the Gamja country a city named Snivasta (Ch. 

31, a. 30; Kurma-purana, Ch. 23, “ 1 . 19 -. Mhga-puraija, ch. 95). 
SavatthI was situated in what is now the province of Oudh 
(Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, p. 290). It is now known beyond 
all doubt as Maheth of the village group Sahejh-Maheth on the 
borders of the Gonda and Bahraich districts of the United Provinces 
(Carmich;el Lectures, 1918 p. 51). 

The Pali'Buddbist literature is full of facts regarding SavatthI 
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and her glories. Many of the most edifying discourses were delivered 
by Buddha at the Kosala capital which was the 
Blddkfst Hiwa- of residence of two of the most munificent donors 

of the Buddhist samgha, viz., Anathapindika, the great 
merchant and VisakhS Migaramata, the most liberal- 
hearted of the ladies about whom the Buddhist literature holds any 
record. 

In the Vimanavatthu we read that the KoSalans and specially 
the Savatthians were remarkable for their charity which, they be- 
lieved, was one of the many principal ways of acquir- 

ctatiubiT ’"S heavenly bliss. 

Again we hear that when Buddha was at Sayatthl, 
there was a woman who was very faithful and obedient to her husband. 
She had patience and was not subject to anger, never used harsh 
words even when she was irritated, was truthful, and had faith 
in Buddha. She irsed to make offerings according to her means. 
After death she was reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven and enjoyed 
heavenly bliss (Patibbatavimana, V. Com., pp. 56-57). Again in 
the Sunisavimana we read that at Savatthi an arahat went to 
a house for alms. The daughter-in-law of the family, seeing the 
arahat, was filled with joy and ardour, and with great devotion 
offered some portion of the cakes which she had got for her own 
u.se. The thera accepted the offering and went away blessing her. 
In consequence of this religious merit she after death was reborn 
in the Tavatimsa heaven (V. C., p. 61). There lived in the town 
of Kimbila a householder's son named Rohaka who was a believer 
in Buddha, and there was in another family of equal status, in the 
same town, a mild and gentle girl who on account of her merits 
was called Bhadda. Rohaka married the girl Bhadda. One day 
two chief disciples of Buddha, in course of their tour, came to the 
town of Kimbila. Rohaka invited the two disciples with their 
followers, offered them good food, drink and various other things, 
with his wife served them in every way, and listening to their 
discourses embraced Buddhism and received the five sllas (V. 
Com., pp. 109- ho). When Buddha was at Jetavana in Savatthi, 
there was at Nalakag&ma a family of two daughters named Bhadda 
and Subhadda. Bhadda went to her husband’s house. She was 
faithful and intelligent but barren. She requested her husband to 
marry her sister whose son, if born, would be like her own son 
and the family line would be continued thereby. Persuaded 
by her, the husband married Subhadda who was always ins- 
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tructcd by Bhadda to offer charity, to observe the precepts and 
to perform other meritorious deeds diligently and in consequence 
of this she would be happy in this world and in the next. SubhaddS 
acted according to her advice and one day she invited Revata. The 
thera, however, in order to secure comparatively great blessings for 
her, took it as an invitation to the Samgha and went to her house 
accompanied by eleven other bhikkhus and Subhadda offered good 
food and drink to them. The thera approved of her charity and 
as a result of feeding the samgha, she, after death, was reborn in 
the Nimmanarati heaven (V. C, pp. 149-156). 

The Digha Nikaya informs us that immediately after Buddha’s 
parinibbSna, Ananda was dwelling at Jetavana. Subha, son of Todeyya 
came to Savatthl on some business. Subha invited Ananda who 
accepted the invitation. He had a talk with Ananda about the 
dhammas preached by the Blessed One e.g. ariyasllakkhandha, ariya- 
samadhikkhandha and ariyapaflflakkhandha (Digha Nikaya, I, pp. 
CQ4 foil). 


There were many merchants at Savatthl (Buddhist Conception of 

Spirits, p. 26). Savatthian merchants used to go to 

Commerciti Videha with cartloads of merchandise to sell their wares 
importtncc 01 

SrivastT. thete. They used to take commodities from Videha. 

Some merchants of Savatthl went to Suvarnabhumi in 
a ship (Ibid., p. 38). Again we read that some merchants of Savatthl 
went to the northern regions (Uttaripatha) taking with them five 
hundred cartloads of merchandise (Ibid., p. 76). 

Sivatthl, was visited by the two famous Chinese pilgrims, Fa-Hicn 
and Hiuen Tsang, but the glories of the once splendid 
uiveiiert capital of the Kofela had departed at the time of their 


visit. When Fa-Hien who visited India in the fourth cen- 
tury A. D. went to SravastT, the inhabitants of the city were few amount- 
ing in all to a few more than two hundred families. The pilgrim refers 
to P’-asenajit of Kodala, and saw the place where the old vihara of Maha- 
pajipati Gotami was built, the wells and walls of the house of AnStha- 
pin(}ika, and the site where Aiigulimala attained arahatship. Topes were 
built in all these places. Envious brahmanas who cherished bitter hatred 
in their heart wished to destroy them but in vain (Lcgge, Travels 
of Fa-Hien, pp. 55-56). 

Anathapindika built a vihara at Savatthl famous as Jetavanavih2ra 
which was originally of seven storeys. This vihSra was dedicated 
to Buddha and the Buddhist Church by Prince Jeta (Ibid., pp* 


56-57)- 
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Cunningham points out on the authority of Hiuen Tsang that 
five centuries after Buddha or one century after 
Sivatthir^ Kani^ka, Vikramaditya, king of SravastI, became a perse 
cutor of the Buddhists, and the famous Manorhita, author 
of the Vibhasasastra, being worsted in argument by the brahmanas, 
put himself to death. During the reign of his successor, the brahma^as 
were overcome by Vasubandhu, the eminent disciple of Manorhita. 
In the third century A. D. SravastI seems to have been under the 
rule of its own kings as we find Khlradhftra and his nephew mentioned 
as rSjas between A. D. 275 and 319. Still later iSrSvastI was only 
a dependency of the powerful Gupta dynasty of Magadha as the 
neighbouring city of Saketa is especially said to have belonged 
to them. From this time SravastI gradually declined. In A. D. 400 
it cc; '* gained a few families and in a. D. 600 it was completely deserted. 
Another important town of Kodala was Saketa which was certainly 
^ the capital of Ko§ala in the period immediately 

preceding Buddha (Car. Lee., 1918, p. 51). The road 
from Saketa to Savatthi was haunted by robbers who were dangerous 
to passers-by. Even the bhikkhus who had very little in their possession 
were robbed of their scanty belongings and sometimes killed by 
the robbers. Royal soldiers used to come to the spot where robbery 
was committed, and used to kill those robbers whom they could arrest. 
(Vinaya Texts, pt. I, pp. 220*221). 

Besides SSvatthl and Saketa we find mention of other towns 


in the Kofiala country e,g. Dandakappaka, Nalaka- 
pana, Setavya and Pankadha. Once Buddha went 
to Dandakappa, a town of Kodala. He gave a dis* 
course to Ananda on Devadatta’s fall into the Avici Hell (Anguttara 
Nikaya, vol. Ill, pp. 402 foil). Buddha once visited Nalakapana, a 
town of Kodala. There he dwelt at Palasavana. He gave religious 
instructions to the bhikkhus on an uposatha night After giving 
a long discourse, he requested SSriputta to continue it (A. N,, 
IV. pp. 122 foil). Once Kumaiakassapa with a large number of 
bhikkhus went to Setavya. Payasi was the chief at the place. 
He enjoyed enormous wealth given by Pasenadi, king of Kolala, 
He was a false believer but his false belief was dispelled by 
Kum&rakssapa. Many brahmana householders together with Payfisi 
went to Kufflfirakassapa and held discussions with him about the 
next world, beings not born in mother’s womb, and the res -It of 
good and bad kammas (D. N., U, pp. 316 foil). 

Buddha went to PaAkadha, a town of Koiala. Kassapagotta, 
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a bhikkhu, was dwelling there, Buddha gave him instructions 
about precepts but he did not like his instructions (A. N., vol. I, 
p. 236). 

In the Samyutta Nikfiya (vol. IV, pp 374 foil), we find the 
mention of a village named Toranavatthu, a village between Savatthi 
and Saketa. In this village^ Khema bhikkhu^I observed the lent } 
and here Pasenadi^ on his way from Sftketa to SSvatthi, spent 
one night. He was informed of Khema bhikkhunl. He went to 
her and put to her questions regarding life after death j and she 
answered them to the king's satisfaction (S. N., vol., IV, pp. 374 foil). 


Bimala Charan Law 



MISCELLANY 


Oriental Studies in Russia 

The difficulties of the Russian language always place a serious 
obstacle in the way of those foreigners who for one reason or another 
are, or might be, interested in a more intimate knowledge of Russia. 
Diffusion of first-hand information would be all the more desirable for 
mutual understanding, as the country, always living separated by long 
distances and difficult communications, has long since become one, con- 
cerning which many imaginary and fabulous stories are told. It is re- 
iric.rkable how many misconceptions are firmly established in the public 
opinion of Western Europe, so that even educated and well-informed 
people often repeat these ridiculous inventions as truth itself. 

Of late the mutual acquaintance of Russia and Western Europe has 
been growing, since the Great War has given it a strong impetus. Of 
the greatest importance was the last revolution, which compelled 
something like three millions of Russians, mostly belonging to the 
better and more educated classes, to seek refuge abroad from the untold 
brutality of the Socialists. Intentionally or unintentionally these large 
numbers of exiles were making Russian matters more widely known 
all over the world, and the people who used to repeat fantastic stories 
about Russia had an opportunity to learn the reality. But still there are 
ma;iy sides of Russian life which are not sufficiently well-known. 

One such obscure aspect of Russian activities is its large and impor- 
tant contribution to Oriental research. This must be very interesting 
to every student of Oriental subjects. If research in scientific and 
other matters of universal interest has long become an international 
institution rather than a domestic affair of a particular nation, 
this is still more so in matters of Oriental research. The facilities for 
work are much limited, because a study of Oriental philology and litera- 
ture cannot be regarded as a paying occupation, and therefore only a 
few scholars can devote themselves to this arduous work with the 
help of patronage from the state. Naturally, these studies on an ex- 
tensive scale can be patronised only by those states which have perma- 
nent and important interests in the East. Such states are not numerous 
and the literature on Eastern matters, in its different subdiv*'ions, is 
so small that every new serious work is of great importance, in whatever 
liitiguage it may appear* 
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Russia has always been one of the countries with very extensive 
interests in the East, and has produced a great number of most im- 
portant works on Oriental subjects. The interest in this branch of 
literature gradually rose in the Western centres at the end of the last 
century. Already August Muller, an eminent German Arabist, had 
studied Russian and recoaimended the study of this language to the 
younger Orientalists. Of the latter there are many brilliant scholars 
who have done this. It is sufficient to mention the names of Prof. 
PelHot in France, Sir E.. Denison Ross, and Sir T. Arnold in England. 
But what is accessible to such eminent specialists cannot have become 
as yet the possession of wider circles, and an average Oriental student 
in Western Europe, especially in England, knows very little as to what 
is going on with regard to his special subject in Russia. 

In India, where there is very small contact with the foreign centres 
of Oriental research, or with the different institutions in the foreign 
countries, some informrtion as to tae general character of Oriental 
studies in Russia may be interesting. This note attempts to supply 
such information in a very summary form, because the subject would 
require a volume to be treated adequately and in detail. 

Whilst the majority of the Western nations first became interested 
in the various Eastern countries from the view point of commerce, the 
matter was quite different in Russia. Its geographical position made 
it a sort of what nowadays is called a ‘‘buffer-state” between Western 
Europe, and at that time, the turbulent, East. So it became a kind of 
wall behind which western civilisation could thrive. During the whole 
of a thousand long years of Russian history, there was almost no serious 
struggle with the West, but a continual strife against the invaders from 
the East. Mediaeval Russia with her extensive Eastern policy and 
frequent embassies to and from the different Oriental courts was much 
better informed about the geography and political life of the East than 
Western Europe. Special records were kept in the foreign office of that 
time ; people who knew Oriental languages were employed ; and map.s 
were drawn up. All this activity received a great development by the 
end of the XVI Ith century, when there appeared at the head of Russia 
one of the greatest organising geniuses the world has ever known namely 
Peter the Great. 

It was then that the study, of the East was set on a firm basis and 
organised into a system. In 1727 the Russian Academy of Sciences 
was founded, and it was its duty to carry on this research, which since 
that time has given ri.se to an extensive literature on Oriental subjects, 
rich collections of manuscripts, books, ethnological collections, coins, and 
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other matters connected with the East. In course ot time, the collection 
became so extensive that it was found necessary to accommodate them 
in separate institutions. In 1S18 the books, manuscripts, etc., were 
brought together in a special library the so-called Asiatic Museum. The 
ethnological and anthropological collections were concentrated in the 
Ethnological Museum in 1S37. Recently, under the special patronage 
of Alexander III, a new ethnological Museum, dealing only with Russia, 
was established in 1897, and called the Russian Museum. It contains 
also a great many materials concerning Asia. 

The study of Oriental languages was originally introduced on the 
same lines as other disciplines in the different Russian universities. 
Special faculties were created when in 1858 all the studies concerned 
with the East became centralised in the so-called ‘Oriental faculty^ or 
the Faculty of the Oriental languages, literatures, and history, in the 
University of St. Petersburg. It has not only given Russia a great 
number of good specialists, but also considerably promoted a general 
interest in the study of the Eastern subjects amongst those who though 
not scholars had. for different reasons, to come into contact with it. 

Afterwards special needs, or occasional opportunities, led to the 
establishment of different secondary institutions for the study of parti- 
cular groups of languages, Oriental archaeology, etc., from different points 
of view and for different (chiefly practical) purposes in St. Petersburg 
itself as well as in Moscow, and in many provincial cities. Libraries, 
museums, etc., were also started in different parts of the Empire. 

A considerable share in such research was always taken by the 
Russian Oriental Society, and also to a certain extent, the Geographical 
Society. The former was established in 1846. Its real title was “The 
Oriental section of tl'.c Imperial Russian Archaeological Society.” Its 
“Zapiski” or Bulletin has gained general recognition in all circles 
of Orientalists. 

The Russian Imperial Geographical Society, founded in 1845, did 
not, naturally, limit its activities to Oriental geography but its Journal 
contains treasures of information concerning ethnological problems of 
Asia. The character of Russian Oriental research has always been 
different from that peculiar to such work in some other countries. 
Russians have done well chiefly as explorers and pioneers in different 
directions rather than as those who combine the materials, brought 
by others, into admirable works of great finish. 

In Oriental research Russia has chiefly contributed to the knowledge 
of the Far East, Central Asia, and the Caucasus. In Sinolog}*, and the 
study of the Palcoasiatic languages of Siberia, Russian work takes a 
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most important place. The same is true with regard to the studies of 
Mongolian literature and the Mongolian dialects. 

That most important branch of Oriental research, Turkology, has 
chiefly developed in Russia where there always has been a considerable 
number of good specialists in that subject. 

Much has been done for the studies of the Iranian langagues. The 
researches into Kurdish and Persian dialects, the study of the Iranian 
population of the Oxus valley, etc., have been most important. 

The whole group of most different languages, spoken in the Caucasus, 
such as the tongues of the hill-men, Georgian, Armenian, etc., have 
always formed a prominent part of the studies. 

To this may be added a large amount of work done in the direction 
of investigation of the literatures in all these languages, a deep 
study of the history of Central Asia and the connected countries, their 
archaeology, etc. All these results constitute a large inheritance, and 
it is a matter of national pride that a large proportion of what has been 
written consists of works of permanent value which have been useful 
since the time of their first appearance and will not entirely lose their 
importance for at least a long period to come. 

Indian studies in Russia have always been in a peculiar position. 
The absence of direct interests in the country, which might be of any 
practical concern, could not make this branch of research very popular. 
Sanskrit, however, and other Indian languages were studied not only 
for purely philolc^ical purposes, but also for the exploration of 
Buddhistic literature. The Russian government had a large number of 
Buddhist subjects, in fact, several millions of Qalmuqs, Oirghizes, 
Yaquts, Buryats, Mongols, etc. It was in order to learn more about 
their customs and religions that Buddhistic studies were encouraged. 

For studying the Buddhistic literature of the Mongols, the Chinese, 
the Tibetans, etc., the Russian scholars had naturally to refer very often 
to the Sanskrit and Pali originals. This circumstance has brought 
about this state of things that almost all eminent Russian Indianists 
were exclusively interested in the Buddhistic literature. In 1897 
a special series was started by the Russian Imperial Academy of 
Sciences for the publication of Buddhistic works called the Bibliotheca 
Buddhica, 

These studie.i began fairly early in the beginning of the XIXth 
century. The first press possessing a Nagari alphabet was founded in 
St. Petersburg in the middle of the reign of Alexander I, who died in 
1825. One of the greatest achievements was the famous dictionary of 
Prof. Bohtlingk, about the middle of the last century. 
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Since that time there have been many people who liave studied Pali 
and Sanskrit for the needs of comparative philolo^jy, etc. But the real 
specialists were Vasiliev and after him Minayev ; the latter chiefly 
studied Pali. His pupil, Prof. Stcherbatski, is an eminent specialist 
in Buddhist philosophy, and has published several large works on the 
system of the Buddhist theorj^ of knowledge by Dharmakirti and others. 
It is most regrettable that his very talented pupil, O. Rosenberg, quite 
a young man, died in 1919. 

Another very eminent Indianist, S. Oldenburg, was chiefly interested 
in Buddhist art. He undertook an interesting expedition to the ruins 
of various sand-buried cities of Central Asia, and has brought home 
much new material. His important post as Secretary of the Russian' 
Academy of Sciences takes far too much of his time to allow him to 
concentrate his labours on some definite subject of research in which 
he has specialized. There is a number of other, less eminent, specialists 
in Sanskrit and Pali who either lecture on these languages, or study 
them from the purely philological point of view. 

Everybody would naturally like to know what has become of Oriental 
studies in Russia during the recent cataclysm. It would be indeed 
difficult to expect that amidst the terrible events which took place, the 
Orientalists should have been able to quietly continue their work. 

Research and the publication of new works have certainly been 
paralysed to a great extent ; only a few works which had been in the 
press at the time of the revolution have appeared after a long delay. 
At present, all the surviving specialists have to suffer hard times because 
they have to earn their livelihood with great difficulty. 

Judging from what is going on in St. Petersburg, much has been 
done in the way of renaming the old institutions, or splitting them up 
into several independent bodies. There may perhaps have been special 
reasons for this, God knows. But the measure has not added to the 
number of active workers. It has fallen disastrously owing to death 
and other causes. Those who remain are doing their best to preserve 
the high standards established by the previous, more lucky, generations. 

It will indeed be a very great loss to the civilised world if Oriental 
research in Russia remains long in its present condition. The tradition in 
scholarly matters, the true spirit of research are plants which require long 
years, even centuries, to grow. They can be easily destroyed, but cannot 
be improvised. There is still so much to be done in the way of research 
all ow Asia. Even in India, where much has already been achieved 
there still remains almost boundless field for research. 
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The Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy^ 
Southern Circle, in the course of his Report for the year 1921-22: 
notes the discovery of a few Jaina monuments in the Ganjam 
District, a cavern containing a standing Jaina image at Sailada, a 
village near the Chicacole Road Railway Station, and a huge 
seated image of a Jaina Tlrthofhkara dost to the tank of Man* 
dasa. These are finds in addition to the Buddhist stupa at Sftli* 
hundam discovered in 1919. Moreover there are some Kaidumba 
records of the 7th and 8th centuries; and one record of an early 
Eastern Chalukya king Indravarman commonly called Indra Blia* 
ttaraka which proves that this king who ruled only for a few days 
did ascend the throne. 

The Sanskrit inscription engraved in very archaic Telugu characters 
of about the 5th century A. D. discovered at the Podagada Hill in 
the Jeypore Agency of the Vizagapatam District is important. 
It belongs to the so-called dynasty of the Nalas who were among 
the early opponents of the expansion of the dominions of the 
early Western Chalukyas. It is surmised that this Nala dynasty 
is different from the Nalas of the Konkan destroyed by the 
Chalukyas, for whom indeed we have had no direct evidence. 
These Nalas were in the KaliAga country and lost their dominion 
through the expansion of the Chalukyas. The present inscription 
records the foundation of a satra (feeding-house) by the son of 
king Bhavadatta of the Nala family in the 12th year of his 
reign. The name of the son coi.Jd not be made out definitely. 
This record and another of the nth century referring possibly to 
a chief of the Gajapati line, found also in the Jeypore Agency, 
show that the Circars Agency tracts were not the deserted and 
backward regions as they are now — a conclusion which is streng- 
thened by the numerous architectural remains of the wild Bastar 
State on the North. 

Two records of the Cholas, both of Rajaraja the Great (g&J- 
1013 A. D.) give us instances of the royal audit of temple accounts; 
and one of them notes how the Brahmanas who misappropriated 
the temple lands were punished. Two other inscriptions (Nos. 24a 
and 241 of Appendix C) of RajarSja which come from Tenncri 
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record that the village assembly of Uttama Chola Caturvedimangalam 
met in the temple and laid down that only those who were 
capable of reciting the Mantra-btahmana could be elected as 
members of the village supervision committee (Ur-variyam). A 
record of Rajakesavivarman, alias Udaiyar Rajadhirajadeva (No. 239 
of Appendix C.) says that the adhikarin (superintendent) convened 
a general meeting of the great assembly of Uttama Chola Catur*' 
vedimaiigalam in the hall called Rafntqjan and after giving a 
patient hearing to the representation made by the village assembly 
that the original survey and classification of village lands was in 
a chaotic condition, “re-classified these lots, rc-assessed them properly 
and instructed the assembly to have this order engraved on 
the walls of the temple”. 

Yet another inscriptional find of the year belonging to the 
48th year, of Kulottunga I (the Chola-E-Chalukya Emperor (1070- 
fif8) informs us that of one of his army captains presented some 
women of his family as Devaradtyiir for service in the temple 
after branding them with the trident-mark as an indication of 
their dedication to a life of service and devotion. This shows that 
this class had not degenerated into the immoral level that it 
represents in society now. We have also an inscriptional referer*ce 
to Periya-koiUNamhi Tiruvaramgatiamudanar, a pupil and convert 
of the great Vaisnava teacher Ramanuja in an inscription of 
Kulottunga Chola III of A. D. 1180. The very popular work of 
this convert is a poem of one hundred stanzas called Ramanufa^ 
l/Urfandadi expressive of the gratitude which he felt for his gmru 
and which has now become so famous that it is called the 
prapannasivitrl of the Vaisnavas. 

Kopperunjingadeva, a Chola feudatory of the 1 3th century, figures 
in this year’s finds both as a Chola subordinate and later an independant 
sovereign who issued grants in his own name. An inscription of 
his is found in the Kurnool District \ and we know of hts northern 
advance as far as Draksharam (in the Godavari District). He was 
one of the chief factors that contributed to the decline of the Chola 
power in the 13th century; and he claimed to have won supremacy 
over the Chola, Karnata and Pandya kings. He was also called 
KkadgafHoUa and Kalbalapperu^al skilful with sword and his 
othei birudas Bharatamalla and Sahityaratmkara, connote, if they 
are not mere poetic fancy, his culture and refinement. It has also 
been suggested that there might have been two Koppirunji^hgas, 
iMher and son ^ for **from the 8th year of the reigning Kulottuiga 
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Chola III (A. D. Il8s) wherein Avanialappiraifi^an Kldavar<^an 
figures to be an independent Kopperunjii^ga whose highest regnal 
year as hitherto discovered is 35, corresponding to A. D. 1277 or 
the calculation that he ascended the throne in A. D. 1243. there is an 
interval of over 90 years which is an impossibly long reign for a 
single sovereign.” The inscriptions which appear in the name of 
Kopperunjiogadeva have therefore to be interpreted with great 
caution. 

Among the records of the Vijayanagara rulers discovered, 
one belonging to Virupaksa I (iSaka 1301 to 1322 according to the 
genealogy furnished in p. 72. of the Epigraphist's Report for the 
Southern Circle, 1906-7) is very useful as it mentions the several 
taxes and duties realised from a village now made over to 
a temple, among which are included dues paid to the village watch- 
man, contibution to the military captain, taxes on garden-lands, 
oil-mills, pay of the royal order-carrier and a number of other payments 
not familiar to us. Inscription No. 335 of 1921 dated Saka 1337 
details also the several sources of revenue in the village, 
Kadamai and Kudimau A record of Sriranga II of Vijayanagara (the 
AravTdu Dynasty) registers the undertaking given by the people 
of the Nadu to the official committee of management irajakarya than- 
data) that they would allow certain privileges to the three classes 
ot artisans, blacksmiths, goldsmiths and carpenters, in accordance with 
the practice obtaining in the neighbouring regions. 

The report contains a good note on Sriperumbudin, the birth 
place of Ramanuja which has become epigraphically important only 
from the 13th century, as well as a good essay on the typical South 
Indian temple which served as a powerful centre of social and economic 
life. 

In the annual report on Soulh Indian Epigraphy for the year 
ending March, 1923 is a note as to how the sculptures on the walls 
of the Tiruvattur temple near Arcot, give us a picture of the intense 
cruelty of the mediaeval Saivites and of the grim side of their religious 
fanaticism, especially in the matter of Jain persecution. Inscription 
No. 666 of 1922 found on the entrance to the Varaha cave at 
Mamallapuram (Seven Pagodas) is dated in the 65th year of 
Nandipotavarman of the Pallava family. There has also been unearth- 
ed a copper plate record of the.6ist year of Kc-Vijaya Nandi- 
vikramavarman and it is surmised on the basis of the high regnal years 
in the above records, that Nandipotavarman and Vijaya Nandivikrama- 
varman must be identical with the Ko-Vijaya Nandivikramavarman 
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III) of the Tandantottam plates and the Tiruvallam rock inscription. 
The date given in the Mamallapuram (Mahabalipuram) record is 
the highest known till now ; and the Tamil alphabet of the second 
record closely resembles that of the Tandantottam plates. 

We have records, to prove that more than one Pandya kings ruled 
together at a time. In the age of these Pandya and Chola kings (loth to 
13th centuries) a large number of maihas grew in wealth and popularity ^ 
and it became a common feature to attach maihas to temples. In 
numerous cases these maihas held control over the affairs of the temples. 
They were generally very hospitable to pilgrims and maintained 
teachers for the expounding of the Vedas and the oastras and for 
reciting the Puranas. These maihas provided lodging and boarding 
to devotees and were ‘‘important centres of educational activity 
and moral and spiritual instruction**. (See inscriptions No. 546 of 1922, 
No 357 of 1916, No 667 of 1916 and No 671 of 1916). 

The following will prove to be of some interest to South Indian 
numismatists. The inscriptions discovered in the year referring to 
10 rulers of the Kongu country give us the relative values of 
varahan^ paruim^ acchu and kalanju. For burning one twilight lamp 
we find ten varahan being provided for in seven of the inscriptions and 
lOJ panam in one. There are also nearly ten records which provide 
one kalanju and a quarter for one twilight lamp j while an inscription 
(No. 581 of 1922) provides 2 \ acchu for two lamps. Thus taking 
the amount deposited for one twilight lamp to be more or less constant, 
"we may tentatively suppose that kalanju and acchu were almost 
equal in value and about eight times that of varahan-panam"' • 

We come across a poetess of the later Vijayanagara clays one ot 
whose verses commemorating the royal gift of Svarna-meru is inscribed 
in the VithalasvamI Temple at Hampi. It is conjectured that 
this poetess, by name Koduva Tirumalamba is perhaps identical 
with Tirumalamba, the author of si Kdvya {Varadambika-parivi^yam) 
which describes the marriage of Varadamba with king Acyuta 
Raya or with Mohanangi the daughter of the great Kfs^iadeva 
Raya and the wife of the powerful Ramaraja. This Koduva 
Tirumalamba is the second lady of the Vijaynagara ruling families 
gifted with poetic talents, the first being Gangadevi the wife of 
Kamparaya II (Kumarakampa) who wrote the Vlrakamparaya^ 
caritam. 

An inscription of Acyutaraya of this year, dated Saka 
? 454 , records the installation of the image of the god Yoga-Varada- 
Nrsirphasvdinin in the courtyard ol the VithalasvamI temple by the 
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great Madhva teacher Vyasatiftha, the author of several works on 
Dvaita philosophy 5 e. g. TUparyacandrika i Nyayamrta and 
Tarkatay^ava, The fact that the teacher was highly honoured by 
the Vijayanagara ruler K[^nadeva Riya is borne out in the 
introduction to Vol. VIII of the Epigraphia Carnatica j and a 
paper was read at the recent Oriental conference held at Madras 
that Vyasatirtha, the disciple and Sripada Kaja his preceptor, 
were so highly honoured that they were even allowed a brief 
occupation of the throne itself. From a i6th century work we are 
told that ‘"at a tneeting held at the court of Krsnadeva Raya 
and presided over by Vyasayati (Vyasatirtha). a mendicant of the 
Madhva sect. Vallabhacarya defeated the opponents of the 
Vaisnava religion.’' The satmdki of this teacher is shown in an 
island in the Tuiigabhadra river about half a mile to the east of 
Anegondl. 

The report closes with a summary of the epigraphical references 
to the construction and maintenance of village tanks and channels 
and of the Jain vestiges discovered in Conjeeveram and its neigh- 
bourhood. 


C. J. Srinivasachaki 


Recent Discoveries in Sind and the Funijab 

Tlic archaeological discoveries recently made at Mohen-jo-Daro 
in Sind by Mr. Rakhal Das Banerji^ and at Harappa by Rai 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahni form an epoch-making event in Indology 
which has been compared, in its far-reaching importance in exten- 
ding our knowledge of the history of human culture, with the 
discovery of the pre-Hellenic culture of Greece by Schliemann at 
Tiryns and Mycenae, and of the remains of Central Asian civili' 
sation by Stein in the desert of Turkestan. Absence of ancient 
remains had hitherto made Indian archaeology come to an abrupt 
stop in the 3rd cenutry B.C., which had long remained the 
upper limit of the historical period of Indian antiquity as illustrated 
by contemporary objects, and documents* Fre-historic antiquities 
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of the usual type, illustrating the Stone. Copper, and Bronze Ages, 
were not wanting; but the gap between the rude culture of the 
pre-historic burial sites and the highly advanced civilization of the 
Mauryan age was a very serious one. Before 300 B. c. the sole 
authority, and often a very unsatisfactory authority for the story 
of civilization in India was the various strata of Indian literature 
the Vedas, BraAmanas, and Upaniaads, Buddhist literature in 
Pali, and in Gath& and other dialects, and traditions in Jaina 
literature. All the fundamental questions of the origin and early 
history of Indian culture are shrouded in the darkness of an 
impenetrable mystery, which has left wide scope for guess-work 
and imagination of all sorts. The discoveries in Sindh and South 
Punjab) which have disclosed the relics of a high culture in its 
successive phases from the sub-neolithic dawn to what comparative- 
ly is the full light of the day in the and century A. D. have 
directly increased our vision from centuries to millennia. We have 
received meterials, specially from Mohen-jo-Daro, — remains of buildings 
and temples, pottery and terracotta, beads and glass-ware, crude 

porcelain, bronze and iron articles, and what is more, inscribed 
seals and copper coins and tokens— which solidly demonstrate the 
existence of a high culture of ancient. India, comparable in 

antiquity and extent with those of Anon and Susa, of Babylon 

and Crete. There has been the greatest interest among scholars 
both in India and in Europe in these finds even within the shorl 
time that they have been made known. The discoveries were at first 
announced in small communications to the Indian press in 1923 
and 1924, but the public and the scholastic world could not be 
sufficiently impressed by its importance. In September, 1924, 

Sir John Marshall, Director of Archaeology in India, formally 
announced to the scientific world the discoveries, with a well- 
illustrated note on their importance, in a paper to the Illustrated 
London News (September 20, 1924). There he compared these 
discoveries with those of Schliemann and Stein. This announce- 
ment attracted attention from the proper quarters. Prof. A. H. Sayce 
wrote to the Illustrated London News of Sept. 27, 1924, pointing 
out striking resemblances between some of Mohen-jo-Daro finds and 
those of Susa, which He thought indicated a very ancient contact 
between Indian and Susian cultures; and Messrs C. J. Gadd ,and 
Sydney Smith in the Illustrated Loij^don News^^i October % 1924, 
demonstrated, by placing pictures/Qf'^diari &nd Babylonian objects 
side by side, how even more strikiflg' were the resemblances of 

h H. Q., MARCH, 1925. *3 
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the Indian objects to the Sumerian ones, and how the characters 
on the seals, together with the device of the bull which they mostly 
bear, resembled in a remarkable manner the Babylonian linear 
characters of 3000-2400 B. C. and the figures of bulls in the 
Sumerian cylinder seals.^ 

These papers drew the attention of scholars and the general 
public in India, and the Mohen-jo-Daro finds now form the most 
important topic in Indology. The Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa 
culture, from the burial customs found there, would, according to 
Mr. R. D. Banerji and others, seem to be non-Aryan, and the 
older strata of this culture are, according to the same opinion, 
pre-Aryan. The presence of the Brahuis in Baluchistan lends very 
considerable support to the view that the people who built up 
this culture were primitive Dravidians. Mr. Banerji himself is 
inclined to connect the Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa culture with 
that of Crete rather than with that of Babylon. The position 
in this connection as well as the Cretan argument has been 
outlined by me in a paper in the December number of the 
Modern Review of Calcutta. There I have suggested an equation 
TamilDamil-Dramila-Dravida and Termilai-Tfmmili (the national 
name of the ancient Lycians of Asia Minor who were a people 
migrating from Crete whence they brought this name which he 
thinks may be supported from philological and other considera- 
tions. Possibly, this equation according to him offers a clue to the 
origin of the Dravidians, which might be Cretan. 

We are waiting for further finds before a definite conclusion 
can be reached. All discussion of this question is now at the inci- 
pient stage. We are glad to hear that the excavations have been 
taken up seriously at Mohen-jo-Daro, and we are particularly 
pleased to learn that Sir John Marshall himself is directing the 
excavations, and Mr. R. D. Banerji, who was for sometime on 
leave o*ving to ill-health after his first excavations and was then 
placed in charge of the Eastern Circle has again gone to Sind 
to help in the excavations he had inaugurated. We are reading 
in the papers about further important finds at Mohen-jo-Daro and 
some other sites in the neighbourhood obtained by Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit, Superintendent of Archaeology in the Western Circle. The 


* One of these letls has been reproduced on th e cover of this Quarterly as its device 
Vrith th« kind permiiaion of the Diractor General of Archeology— Ed. 
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number of inscribed seals so far discovered, we gather, has come 
up to several hundreds, showing a large variety of characters 
which are tantalizing us with their mystery. These characters 
have a unique resemblance to those of Babylon as Messrs, Gadd 
and Sydney Smith have shown. Their resemblance to the Cretan 
hieroglyphics and to the Cretan linear script is no less striking. 
It seems the whole problem is enclosed in these little inscriptions. 
Before they are read, nothing can be known. VVe are eagerly 
waiting for a Prinsep or possibly for another Champollion or 
Ravvlinson to clear up their mystery and thus to bring in the 
light that does not exist now. Competent scholars, we may be 
sure, .have already taken the matter in hand, or will take it in hand 
when sufficient material is published and placed at the disposal of 
scholars in Europe and America. 

The next few months, or the next few years perhaps, it may 
be confidently said, have thus in store for us the unravelling of 
one of the most intricate problems in the history of India and 
in the history of human culture in general. 


S. K. Chatterjee 


The All-India Oriental Conference 

( THIRD SESSION ) 

There can no doubt that the Third Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, held last December in Madras, is one of the most important, 
if somewhat unassuming, gatherings in these days of conferences and 
congresses. To an outsider, the conference may appear as intended 
only for “antiquated fossils’* and “dry-as-dust bookworms*’ who, like 
Browning’s Grammarian, apparently waste their lives on things of no 
practical utility ; but to one who is interested in things other than what 
is merely “practical’* and narrowly utilitarian, it would be surely too 
late in the day to emphasise the importance of such an aU-lndia con- 
ference of orientalists, now that the old Oriental Congress has been 
discontinued in Europe since the war. As a delegate of an humble 
Provincial university, the present writer greatly appreciated the oppor- 
tunity that was thus given of meeting distinguished fellow-workers in 
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the field of oriental studies ; for such a meeting not only furnishes the 
much needed contact of mind with mind and enlarges one’s outlook, 
but is often an inspiration to meet scholars hitherto known only by 
name or from their books. 

No one can speak of the Third Session of the Conference without 
referring at the outset to the deep feeling of sorrow and the sense of 
irreparable loss to scholarship felt by all at the untimely death of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, to whose interest and effort the Conference itself 
owes so much for its. existence and who was to have presided over its 
deliberations in this very session. A fitting tribute was paid to that 
great man’s memory by H. E. the Governor of Madras who opened 
the Conference. One could not but notice with regret, however, the 
absence of any representative from the University of Calcutta, now that 
Sir Ashutosh is not there to direct its policy. 

The Conference sat for three days. It was in the fitness of things, 
as the Chairman of tlie Reception Committee pointed out, that one of 
the early meetings of the Conference should be held in Madras which, 
apart from Western influences, is one of the great centres of Dravidian 
culture in t!ie history of Indian civilisation Dr, Ganganath Jha, who 
worthily filled the chair occupied on the two former occasions by Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar and Prof. Sylvain Levi, declared with a modesty 
befitting that great scholar, that he had no pretensions of delivering a 
magnificent oration ; but one cannot but admire his wisdom in refrain- 
ing from a purely academic speech and giving his audience the results 
of his mature and earnest thinkings on some problems of great practical 
importance, connected with oriental studies, to which attention could 
not be more forcibly drawn. 

In his Presidential speech he rightly laments the lack of a central 
organisation for oriental research, and want of public sympathy for it. 
The ample earnest already given by the Bhandarkar Research Institute 
at Poona of the work that we may expect from such an organisation 
fully justifies all that Dr. Jha says on the subject ; and one need only 
add to this the splendid work done in Bengal by the Varendra Research 
Society, accidentally overlooked by him. But both these institutions 
are not sufficiently endowed, and are not centrally situated enough for 
the proverbially impecunious scholar to take full advantage of them. 
He suggests that the Universities, of which we have now nearly fifteen 
in India, should take this question up seriously, as is done in its own 
way by the Post-graduate Department of the Calcutta University. There 
are indeed ^reat difficulties in the way, but they are not insurmountable. 
Referring to the question of funds, the President remarks that it need 
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not discourage any University in this laudable enterprise, for *^ve do 
not want any expensive apparatus | We only want brains, a quiet 
place to work in, and a few books and manuscripts within our reach 
—all of which means comparatively little cost but *4t does mean 
organisation.". The most serious handicap, however, is the want of public 
sympathy in the matter. The Post-graduate Department of the Calcutta 
University, which is cited by the President in support of his proposal, has 
not so far received that amount of public support and sympathy 
which is its due ; and this institution would have been killed by 
now but for the resourceful personality of Sir Asutosh. 

The Presiednt then made some sound and practical suggestions 
on the question of the acquisition, preservation, and restoration as 
well as of utilisation and publication of manuscripts, with which 
any one who has thought over the subject will entirely agree. He 
reminded his audience that “this country is subject to such ravages 
of fire and water that each year we are losing in the shape of 
manuscripts burnt or washed or crumbled away an amount of 
treasure which could not be replaced in the future even at the expendi- 
ture of millions of rupees ; and the callousness which the public dis- 
plays towards this would be appalling anywhere else except in this 
unfortunate country”. There has been enough search of manus- 
cripts and cataloguing of them, but the question of acquiring them 
either by purchase or transcripts has not received as much atten- 
tion in this conutry as it deserves. Excellent work has been done 
in this direction by the Asiatic Society of Bengal and lately by the 
Madras Odental Manuscripts Library ; but many scholars have 
learnt with regret the proposal of discontinuing the Government 
grant to the latter institution. Even a small University like the 
one to which the present writer has the privilge of belonging has 
thought it fit to make a grant for starting a collection of manus- 
cripts and has invited public support in this direction. 

The President also makes a very wise suggestion of starting under 
the auspices of the Conference Book-bulletin’* or register (with 
a note of prices and publishers) of all oriental publications made from 
year to year. In his own words, ‘'At present we do not know what 
works have been printed ; much less do we know what works are 
in the course of publication ; and we are seriously handicapped by 
this want of information”. The President has not also forgotten 
to refer to the importance of vernacular research, and has done well 
in combating the opinion of some people that these researches are 
on a lower level, requiring inferior attainments and weaker equipment. 
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He refers in this connexion to the excellent work done by the Nagarl 
PracarinI Sabha and by the numerous organisations in South India ; 
but he might have also referred to the work of the Calcutta University 
and of the Banglya Sahitya Parisat, both of which institutions, be- 
sides encouraging a scientific study of the vernaculars, also possess 
excellent collections of Bengali manuscripts. 

One very important and eloquent feature of the President’s address 
was the appeal made by him for a proper recognition of the indigenous 
Pandits and Maulavis as occupying an important place in the scheme 
of oriental study. As early as 1883 Peterson ackno\yledged obligations 
to “the accuracy, learning, and energy, so ruthlessly deprecated” of 
the indigenous scholar ; and what he said more than forty years ago 
may be repeated even today. The evils of “title-examination,” a cheap 
pass-port to recognition, have already laid the axe at the root of 
traditional oriental scholarship and its method of specialisation ; but 
even today scholars of the old type, who may be regarded as the vari- 
table store-house of traditional learning, have not altogether disappeared 
from this country. It is possible that people still realize the value of 
such scholars ; but they do not realize the danger of their best qualities 
disappearing under the so-called reforms through which they are now 
forced. The President, combining in himself, as he does, the virtues of 
the traditional and the modern methods of scholarship, made a vigorous 
appeal “not to try to modernise the Pandit and the Maulavi.” “If you 
try to modernise him” he warns “he will disappear. He does not 
possess perhaps the wide outlook of the modern scholar ; but he more 
than makes up for that by his depth of learning. His outlook you 
cannot enlarge, at least, to the extent of benefiting him. Why then 
make an attempt to deprive him of his distinguishing characteristics, — 
characteristics by which alone he has in the past commanded respect 
and whereby he can command respect in the future ?” 

We have tried to give in some detail some of the important questions 
dealt with by the President in his address, because we think that those 
questions deserve careful consideration by all interested in oriental 
study. Some of those questions (e.g. the question relating to manus- 
cripts) have, no doubt, been emphasised more than once before, but 
very few will doubt that they would bear authoritativer repetition, over 
and over again, until more organised attempt is made to solve them. 

The second day of the Conference and a part of the third day were 
taken up with the reading of the papers contributed. In this connexion 
we have a few remarks to make, which, we hope, will not be misunder- 
stood by our friends in Madras who accorded to us such a cordial 
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welcome and whose courtesy and kindness we all appreciated. The 
arrangement for the reading aud discussion of these papers was not 
all that could be desired. The number of papers was more than 150. 
A volume containing summaries of these papers was indeed distributed 
among the members on the first day of the Conference ; but the total 
bulk of the contribution was enormous, and the summaries (which 
should have been circulated, if at all, much earlier) could never be 
adequate for a proper discussion of the problems raised in some of them. 
It must not be forgetton that while a paper can be printed and published* 
one of the most important features of such conferences should be the dis- 
cussion, formal or informal, the interchange of thought, the comparison 
of experiences. Opportunities for such discussion were hardly allowed 
in the Literary Section at least by an indiscriminate reading of all the 
papers within the time-limit of ten minutes to each paper. One can 
understand that to discriminate between important and unimportant 
papers (from the point of view of scholarship as well as of general or 
technical interest) presented difficulties ; but these difficulties were not 
solved by alloting the papers to three or four sections and allowing 
all papers to be read indiscriminately without any particular 
order or principle within a fixed time-limit. We understand 
that this time-limit and this arrangement were not followed in 
some sections, but in the Literary Section it led to a great deal 
of confusion and loss of interest. The hall in which this particular 
section was held was unfortunately too big to make the papers that 
were read audible even to the listeners on the third row of seats ; and 
one need not express any surprise that there was no discussion on 
any paper in this section, nor could one blame those contributors 
who wisely refrained from reading their papers under such condi- 
tions. One, however, must not lose sight of the fact that the 
number of the papers was somewhat unmanageable : it is, how- 
ever, an index of the great interest taken in the Conference, which 
has tempted scholars from all parts of India to make its deliberations 
imposing and worthy of its name by varied and weighty contributions* 
Indeed, one must admit that there was no lack of intellectual 
ministration in the conference ; there was also no dearth of recreation 
and amusement for the diversion of the scholars after their scholarly 
labour^. Much credit is due to the organisers of the Conference for the 
various entertainments and social functions that were arranged for the 


* Wc undersUad that the papers will be published by the Coolerence. 
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delegates and visitors. Of these, the vada held in the Sanskrit 
Pathajala, the clever enactment of the MrcdudnAiha by the stpdents. 
of the Madras Presidency Coll^, the interestir.-; lantern lecture on 
Indian Architecture, the musical afternoon devoted to a fine display 
of skill in South Indian music — not to speak of the “parties” given 
to the del^ates — ^have been greatly appreciated. 

The success of the Third Session of the Conference as well as 
the experience gathered in the previous sessions has ^mply justified 
the hope of all its well-wishers that the Conference has now come 
to stay. The number of papers contributed, the importancq of the 
subjects dealt with, as welt as the fairly large attendance of delegates 
from all parts of India— all go to strengthen this hope. We learn also 
from the Secretary that the appeal for support made by its orga- 
nisers to the provincial governments, the Universities and the learn- 
ed institutions has been readily responded to by generous contribu- 
tions. It is also noteworthy that no less than four invitations reached 
the Conference to hold its next meeting at Allahabad, Benares, Lahore, 
and Baroda respectively ; and although it decided to honour its 
present President by acceptii^ the invitation of Allahabad, where 
the Conference will hold its Fourth Session in 1926, ! was glad 
that so much interest has been taken in its activities all over India. 
It seems that the problem of funds need not worry us, nor need the 
problem of active support by scholars and interested institutions. 
The time has, therefore, come to consider seriously the question of putting 
the Conference on a stable and permanent basis. We are glad to 
find that the meeting of the del^ates has appointed an all-India 
Committee to consider the question of a permanent constitution of the 
conference, as well as the advisability of having an organ of the Con- 
ference itself consisting of an all-India journal on oriental studies. Let us 
hope that the discontinuance of the Oriential Congress of Europe and 
the .starting of an Oriental Conference in India will also materially help 
to bring back for all future time the scientific study of oriental subjects 
from Europe to India, which should, in the fitness of things, be the 
most important centre of such studies, as it was in the days of yore. 


S. KiDe 



The Dele of Menik GeogulPa Dherne Mangel 

Manik Kim Gatigull is ohe of the Writers on the legends of 
Dharma (Dhamia-mafigala) ini Bengal. According to Dr. Dines 
Chandra Seh, his book was written In 1547 a. D. (History of Bengali 
Language and Literature^ p. 371). I do not know how he got this 
date. The author himself gives the date of (composition is follows 

^ TO T ^ wfrri I 

The first line as it stands is meaningless. Its correct reading 
must be : 

^ ^ I 

So the firs.t line will give 647 and the second line 844 ( I take 

to mean 84, as there are 84 siddhai). The total of these i.e. 1491 
Saka era is the date of the composition of the book. This will give 
1569 A. D. 


Muhammad Shaiiidullam 


Oriental Studies in Japan 

Information as to the provision that has been made in the various 
Universities of Japan for the study of Buddhism, Hindu philosophy, 
Sanskrit, P§H, Tibetan, etc., may be interesting to Indian scholars. 
In the Tokyo Imperial University, Dr. J. Takakusu teaches Sanskrit 
while Drs. M. Anesaki, T. Kimura, and Nagayee are in charge of Indian 
religions, Hindu philosophy, and Pali respectively. In the Imperial 
University at Kyoto, the old capital of Japan, Prof. R. Sakaki teaches 
Sanskrit and Pali, Dr. B. Machumata Hindu philosophy and religion, 
while U. Theramata Tibetan, In the Otani University the veteran 
scholar Dr. Nanjio the author of the Catalogue of the Chinese Tripiiaka 
was for sometime the Professor of Sanskritic studies. After his retire- 
ment his pupil H. Izumi took his place while Prof. C. Akanana conducts 
studies in Pali and Buddhism. The well-known author of the ‘Outlines 
of Mahayana Buddhism* Prof. T. Suzuki belongs also to the staff of 
this University. 

I. H, Q., MARCH, 192s 


24 
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Prof. G. Harda is in charge of Sanskrit and Hindu philosophy 
in the Rykoko University. Indian Buddhism and History are taught 
there by ProC R. Hadani. There is also provision for the teaching of 
these subjects in the Singan-su and Maysing! Universities. In the Sukeo 
University, Dr. U. Ogihara teaches Sanskrit and Pali, and Dr. K. 
Watanabe Hindu philosophy and religion. Prof. Yamakami Sogen, 
sometime Reader of the Calcutta University and author of the SyS' 
terns of Buddhistic Thought, is a lecturer in Sanskrit in the So^Univer* 
sity and Dr, S. Taschibana is the teacher of Pali there. Further enumera* 
tion of names may be tiresome ; suffice it to say, that arrangements for 
the teaching of the subjects mentioned above exist in the Universities 
of Toyo, Buzan, Washeda, Ke^, and Sen-dai. Dr. H. Ui the well- 
known translator of the Dakapadlrtha is the teacher of Sanskrit and 
the Indian philosophy in the University named last. Universities have 
been recently ntablished in Korea and Pa-ko-oka. Provisions for the 
study of Indian subjects have also been made in these Universities. 


R. KlMURA 



REVIEWS 


THE SANSKRIT DRAMA IN ITS ORIGIN, DEVELOP- 
MENT, THEORY, AND PRACTICE. By A. Berriedale Keith, D. 
C. L., D. Litt. 40$. pp. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1924. 

Professor Keith's work is an excellent presentation of the origin 
and development of Sanskrit Drama within the limits set by the 
author for himself. It collects all materials, new and old, bearing 
on the subject, and sifts them with great ability, retaining what 
is important and rejecting what is valueless. It re-arranges the avail- 
able data and re-thinks the entire subject. There is no doubt that it 
thus stands out as the safest guide on the subject. It is written in a 
lucid style which would make it acceptable to the layman and the 
scholar alike. 

The first part of the work dealing with the question of origin 
has been written with great circumspection. The theme is highly 
controversial, and though one may not see eye to eye with Dr. Keith in 
all he says regarding the origin of the Sanskrit Drama, his searching 
examination of all earlier theories (especially those of Schroeder, 
Hertel, Hillebrandt, and Ridgeway) is very illuminating. 

Another interesting feature of the book is the consideration of 
the style and technique of the individual dramatists, left out by L^vi 
in his works but one wishes that the author had more space to 
devote to it, as it certainly has a wider literary appeal. 

There are a few points to which the author’s attention may be 
drawn ; 

The derivation of modern Bhat from the term BhSrata (though it 
has the sanction of L6vi) is . extremely far-fetched. The Bha(s, especially 
in Bengal, are not all reciters. The more obvious derivation would 
be that it is a Prhkrt form of Bhat^ 

One finds it hard to agree with Dr. Keith in his remark that 
the Mrcchakaiika is in no sense a transcript from life, but an 
elaborate literary drama based on the Bhasa-prototype. It may 
be that the attempt of those who find in it an actual reflection of 
contemporary political events is misdirected, but it would be absurd 
to deny reality to the dramatic fulness of life which the work 
displays by presuming it to be a mere literary copy of BhSsa's 
Carudatta, j 
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I beg to point out the following slips and misprints in the 
book 

p. 19 *Satyrize^s* should be corrected ; p. 22, 1 . 29 Some word 
like 'of before ‘its existence* is wanted by the sense of the 
passage ; p. 35, f. n. i, 1. i Supply ‘in* before ^Mbh*. ; p. 50, 
f. n. 2 is not marked in the text ; p. 52. f, n. i Should not 
TD be ID ? p. 212, sec* 4, 1 . 4 Read Kanyakubja ; The 
passage ‘'tradition preserved in the Tagore family** is not 
clear ; p. 232, f. n. 3 Was the ed. of Ba/a*rSmayana of 
1884 published in Calcutta, or in Benares? p. 262 
This sentence is defective — ^“The court chaplin (chapHn ?) 
enters with his pupil, and are (?) attracted to the damsel**. 

Ed 

ANCIENT MID-INDIAN KSATRIYA TRIBES, vol. 1. By 
Dr. B. C. Law, M. A., B. L.,Ph. D. 166 pp. Calcutta Oriental Series, 
No. 12. Thacker, Spink & co. 1924. 

Dr. Law has laid the students of ancient Indian History under 
deep obligations by his interesting studies on the K^atriya tribes 
of ancient India. The historians of ancient India generally regard 
the sixth century B.C. as the line of demarcation between historical 
and pre-historical period, but already signs are not wanting that the 
line is to be pushed back to a considerable degree. Mr. Pargiter was 
the first scholar to draw the attention of the learned world in this 
direction and among the small band of workers who has followed in 
his footsteps Dr. Law occupies a distinct position. In the volume 
under review he has collected together data from various sources about 
the Kurus, the Paftcftlas, the Matsyas, the Surasenas, the Cedis, the 
Vatsas (whom the author regards as identical with the Vedic Vasas), 
the Avantis and the tJsinaras. For this purpose he has laid under 
contribution both Brahmanical and Buddhist literature and his references 
are fairly exhaustive. The author has also referred to the coins and 
inscriptions, but it is obvious that he did not intend to treat them fully. 
He should have been well advised to omit the later history of the 
Cedis and Paficalas altogether, for they require more detailed treat- 
ment which is incompatible with his plan of the work. 

A short paragraph on Kokalladeva and an equally brief treatment 
of the ‘Metra* coins of Padcftla are apt to mislead the reader. For 
real value of the book lies in its treatment of the literary data and 
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the author has done a great service by bringing them together. The 
time for writing a connected history of the ancient Ksatriya tribes 
has not yet come but the groundwork has been well laid and we 
hope the main structure will be raised upon it at no distant date 
We hope Dr. Law will continue his researches in the same direction 
and help to bridge over the gulf that at present separates the early 
period of Indian history from what we may call the beginnings of 
historical, period. 

R. C. Majumder 

STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF SANSKRIT POETICS, vol. II. 
By S. K. Db, M.A., D. Litt. 430 pp. Luzac & Ca 1925. 

Dr. SUSHIL Kumar De has already become well-known in the field 
of research by the publication of the first volume of his ‘History of 
Sanskrit Poetics’. The second volume maintains the standard of the 
first by its thoroughness of exposition of the subject. He has indeed 
done great service to the students of the history of Sanskrit literature 
by bringing out this volume. 

In the first volume, he indicated the original sources of the Alafi- 
kSra-Sastra and settled the chronolc^y of most of the exponents of 
this branch of Sanskrit literature. In the present work he has traced 
the development of Sanskrit Poetics very critically, and given an 
account of the various ^sterns and thepries connected with the Sanskrit 
rhetorical doctrines. The book is divided into nine chapters, each 
of which is .sub-divided into a number of sections. After giving an out- 
line of Sanskrit poetics as it existed in the earliest known period of 
its history, the author has dealt with its different systems such as 
alaAkara, riti, rasa and dhvani, and has indicated when possible the 
way in which they have originated and developed, tracing at the 
same time the history of the formulation of the theories. Various 
schools of poetics have been distinguished and their influence 
upon one another has been deterrhined. With a full mastery 
over the abstruse technique of the subject, Dr. De has been 
able to collect every detail relating to the topics like i/ya^fana, 
lakfatia, vrtti, spho^y etc. and to explain very clearly the terms 
belonging to dramatuigy and poetics proper. The la.st chapter 
is devoted to the writers of kavi-hik^is or manuals for the guidance 
of those who wish to compose poems or dramas. The book will 
be very welcome to the students of Sanskrit literature not only for 
its clear exposition of the difficult subject but also for the laborious 
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way in which he has drawn materials from a large number of published 
works and manuscripts for the treatment of the theme. 

D. M. Biiattacharyya 

THE GLORIES OF MAGADHA. By Prof. J. N. Samaddar, 
B. A., with a Foreword by Dr. A. B. Keith. 141 pp. Patna University. 

The author has taken much pains in putting together in the book 
almost all the information at present available regarding the social, 
political and religious history of Magadha. The country of Magadha 
occupied from very early times an important position as an emporium of 
trade and as a centre of non-brihmanic religions in India. In the first 
lecture, the author has given a running account of the great events that 
took place in Magadha up to the 12th century a. c. and constitute its 
glories. He has in his second lecture delineated the history of R&jagrha 
and PSfaliputra, the two capitals of Magadha, and has discussed the 
claim of Valiall to be counted as its capital. In the last two lectures, 
he has presented a picture of the two great Buddhist universities 
of Nalanda and VikramasilS and has fully utilized the information 
furnished by Taran 3 th, the Chinese travellers and the archaeological 
discoveries. His third and fourth lectures, devoted to the study of 
Asokan edicts with an estimate of their social, political, and religious 
importance, contain discussions which though useful should have been 
given a place elsewhere. His analysis of the causes of the decline 
of Buddhism does not appear to be sound. However, monographs 
like this have a value of their own inasmuch as they enable the 
reader to have all the available information on a subject in a handy 
form. The typographical errors arc too many and there should not 
have been so many omissions in the use of diacritrical marks. 

KaccXyana 

HISTORY OF KERALA, vol. I, by K. P. Padmanabha Menon. 
569 pp. Ernakulam, Cochin State. 

The book under review was rightly intended, as appears from 
the author’s will quoted in the editor’s Foreword, to be published 
as notes on Visscher’s Letters from Malabar. Rev. Jacobus Canter 
Visscher addressed these Letters to his friends at home during 
1717-1723, in the form of memoirs, full of observations upon the 
manners and customs of the people, their laws, rites and ceremonies, 
the description of their kingdoms and other allied subjects. An 
annotated edition of these precious memoirs like the one in band wsa 
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badly needed. None can claim to be more competent than the 
late Mr. Padmanabha Menon to fulfil this immensely useful task. 
His notes speak eloquently of his wide range of information and study 
and no less of his power to reduce the varied material into some 
sort of historical method and coherence. But the result obtained 
is substantially an annal or a gazetteer rather than a book of history. 
Even as such, it cannot fail to be attractive to a serious historian of 
India who can set to work only when publications of this kind have 
sufficiently helped him to clear up his ground. The notes, as they 
appear, abound in quotations, and this is to be regretted as the most 
disappointing feature of an important work. But there is no denying 
of the fact that these enable the reader to portray to himself various 
shifting scenes of historical events with a racial, socio-economic and 
political background which went to make the people of Kerala or 
Malabar what they became. The corrected bequest from the author 
stands as a lasting memorial to his fame as a compilation of all 
invaluable information from traditional and authentic sources. 


B. M. Bakua 
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J. Ji Modi.— The social life of the ancient Iranian.s as preserved by the 
■ Avesta. (Description, under the first of three stated headingsi of the 
principal parts of an Iranian house— the domesticated animalsy furni- 
ture, metals): ' ; . 

GOPl Nath Kavira). — The doctrine of /w/ifMS in Indian philosophy. 

(In continuation of the article in the preceding number, trades the 
' plan of this doctrine in the Agamas, the : Vedanta, thei ll&rva 
MimShisS, Buddhism, Jainism, the ItihSsa, the Puraija and the prose 
literature and ends with a resume and retrospect). 

S. K. BelvaLKaR.— Matbara Vftti. (Defends, with an elaborate array 
of quotations against Prof. A. B. Keith’s criticism, the writer’s 
contention that the Ma(hara-Vrtti was the original of Paramartha’s 
Chinese translation). 

R. Diskalkar.— A new inscription of Aparaditya (V. S. 1176). An 
incomplete inscription in the Rajkot Museum. 

BuHeUn of the French School of the Far East (Pr.), 1923 

A. Poacher.— The Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara, vol. II, 
fasc. 2, Paris 1932. Reviewed by V. Gouloubev. (A most valuable 
criticism throwing light upon the history of Indian art in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Principal eonttnts. Abandoning the 
chronological scheme of his first volume (1905), Foucher now seeks to 
trace back the epoch of efflorescence of the GandhSra School to the first 
century B. C. so as to make it coincide with the Hellenistic (instead of 
the Graeco-Roman) epoch of Mediterranean art. This would reduce 
almost to a minimum the influence exercised by the Kusanas upon the 
Gandhara School and the part played by the Mathura School in the 
evolution of the earliest images of Buddha, while tending to establish 
the closest links with the “ Hellenistic epoch of Indian history”. The 
evidence, however, for such a radical transformation of the existing 
chronology is not sufficient. As to the important question relating 
to the date and place of creation of the earliest images of Buddha, 
it has to be observed that the Mathura school which undoubtedly 
goes back to the times of early Kusanas does not show any trace 
of Hellenic influence, even by way of suggestion (as Foucher 
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supposes). One of the im^^es of this school, the figure of Buddha-Bodhi- 
sattva at Katra, is probably the original of all the images of the Blessed 
One. In later times the artists of Mathura borrowed some art elements 
from the GandhSra school just as the latter borrowed from the former. 
The subsequent history of Indian art does not (as Foucher thinks) 
involve a mechanical copy of Indo-Greek models but is rather a 
conscious return to the deep-seated ancient ideals. (Summarised by Dr. 
U. N. Ghosal). 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. Ill, part III 

SUSHIL Kumar De. — The Akhyayika and the Katha in Classical 
Sanskrit. In this paper Dr. De distinguishes some well-defined 
stages in the growth of the Akhyayika and the Katha in Classi- 
cal Sanskrit. 

L. D. Barnett. — Abhasa-Bhasa. Di. Barnett is of opinion that the 
anonymous Trivandrum plays are not by Bhasa and that none of 
the plays are earlier than the period of Kalidasa i. e., the early 
fifth century. 

A. Berrirdale Keith,— The Majhara V^tli. Professor Keith finds no 
evidence proving that the Chinese translation of Paramartha was 
derived from the newly discovered commentary on the Safikbya- 
kariki (Mathara*^rtti^ as suggested by Prof. S. K. Belvalkan 
He concludes that the MUhara-vrUi^ Gau^apada’s work, and the 
translation of Paramartha all date back to an original commentary 
which is faithfully preserved in none of them. 

Indian Antiquaryt January 1935 

A. S. RamanatM Ayyar.— CheramaiTi-Perumal-Nayanar. In this paper 
Cheraman-Perumal-NayanAr, a Saiva saint mentioned in the Tamil 
hagiology, has been identified with king Rftja^khara of Tala* 
mana-illam copper-plate, his date being ascribed to the first quarter 
of the ninth century A. P. 

A. M. Hocart. — ^The Cousin in the Vedic Ritual. It has been 
suggested here that the word hhratrvya in the Vedic literature 
should be taken in the sense of Mother^s brother's son. 

An ANT Sapasiv Allekar.— Ancient Towns and Cities in Gujarat 
and Kathiawad. 

Ibid., March 1925 

Ra! Bahadur Hira LaL.— Spurious Ghotia Plates of Prthvideva 
II. The inscription purports to record the grant of a village to one 

1, H. Q., march^ 1925 ^5 
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Gopila t^rma. Th6 Haihaya king Pjthvideva II is mentioned as the 
donor. But in the opinion of the Rai Bahadur it is a forgery committed 
a hundred years after Pfthvideva’s time. The date of the grant has 
been put back by 300 years, a time anterior to the advent of the 
Haihayas in the place mentioned in the inscription. . 

t 

I 

Journal Aiiatique, JuIy>Sept. 1934. 

J. PRZYLUSKI.«oThe Prologue-framework of the Thousand and One 
Nights and the theme of the Svayamvara ; a contribution to the 
history of Indian tales (Fr). (Complement, from the standpoint of 
folklore, of a series of studies published by the same author in the 
Memdrs and Bulletin of the Lii^uistic Society (Fr.), showing the 
Austro-Asiatic origin of a portion of the Indo-Aryan vocabulary). 

A. FoUCHBR.— The Buddhist Antiquities of Haibftk in Afghan Turke- 
stan. (Traces the remains of a Buddhist foundation consisting 
of a Stupa and a Sangharama, the base comprising chapels, a dormi- 
tory, a chapter-hall serving also as a refectory, and town-halls). 

Miscellanies.— J. Przyluski.— Brahm* Sahampati. 

Obituary.— Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee by Sylvain LSvi. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol, 44, No. 3, September, 1924 

Maurice Bloomfield.— On False Ascetics and Nuns in Hindu 
Fiction. 

E. Washburn Hopkins.— Priestly Penance and Legal Penalty. The 
writer says that criminal law has developed from two entirely 
different sources, one that of the king with hb da'(p^ and dama 
(corporal punishment and fine), the other of the priests, who made 
their own rules, and prescribed expbtions for offences. . 

Leroy Carr Barret.— The Kashmirian Atharvaveda, Bk. II. 

Jotirnal and Procoadinta of the Aeiatic Society of Bengal, 

vol. XIX, 1933, No. 10 

K. P. Ch.Attopadhyay.— An Essay on the History of Newar Culture. 
It deals with the social organisation of the Newars, 
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JourMi of the Biher end Oriete Research Societyt 

vol. X, Fart III, 1924 

K. P. Javaswal. — ^BrShml Seals Newly Discovered at Patna. Six 
Seals of which four are' of glass, one of stone, and another of clay, 
have been described. They probably belong to a time between the 
3rd and the 2nd century b. c. 

RaI Sahib ManoraNJAN Ghosh.— The Use of Glass in Ancient 
India. Against the belief that glass was introduced in India 
by foreigners it has been proved that glass manufacture was well- 
known in ancient India from a very early time. 

K. P. Javaswal and A. Banerji Sistrl— Lassen’s History of Indian 
Commerce (transl.) 

ViNAVATOSA Bhattacharyya and G. K. Shrigon Dekar.— Sanskrit 
Works on Elephants. Interesting details about elephants collected 
from Palakapya’s Hastyayurveda, Kautilya’s Artkmastra, and works 
like GajanirTLpanat MatangatUa, and Gafactkitsa. 

5. Kalipada Mitra. — Nibbanam. Expositions of the term as found in 
various Pali passages have been collected in this paper. The author 
does not favour any particular view saying that as Buddha left 
it avyakta, no attempt to lift the veil should be made. 


Journal of Indian Hiatory, September, 1915 

Jarl ChaRPENTIER. — Supplementary notices on the discovery of the 
Vedas {in Europe). 

J Holland Rose.— The influence of sea-power on Indian history of 
the period from the capture of Madras by the French to the Peace 
of Amiens, to show that sea-power exercised the decisive influence 
in the struggle for supremacy. 

R. B. Ramsbotham. — ^The Kanungo. Some aspects of his office in 
Bengal during the early days of the Company. (Shows how the 
Kanungos succeeded in keeping as a hereditary corporation the 
monopoly of information about revenue matters as late as 17S7). 

Rev. H. Her as.— T he story of Akbar’s Christian wife. (Proves the 
falsity of this story by reference to the contemporary authorities). 

RaDHAKUMUD Mookherji. — Indian Administration in the age of the 
Guptas (300-700 A. D.). A survey based purely upon inscriptions 
of the period. 

Haeiuar D.\S.-«The embassy of Sir William Norris to Aurangsib. 
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CORRESPONDSNCEi^By S. KHshnaswami Aiyangar in defence of his 
'Some contributions of South India to Indian culture' against Dr. 
Barnett’s criticbm. 

Jonmal of tlie Pali Text Society, 193043 

Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids. — ^“What has Buddhism derived from Chris- 
tianity” written on 23. 2. 1877. -The writer points out in this article 
that Buddhism and Christianity developed on entirely parallel 
lines though one was independent of the other, and suggests a few 
reasons for such resemblances. He classifies and details the re- 
semblances between the two. religions under the following three 
heads— (i) Those between the Gospels and the Buddhist accounts of 
the life of Gotama, (2) those between the Christian and the Buddhist 
monastic systems and public worship, and (3) those between the 
Christbn and the Buddhist moral teachings. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January, 1925 

R. D. Banerji.— Nahapana and the Saka era. By comparing the 
Junaga^h inscription of Rudradaman with the NSsik inscriptions 
of the time of Nahapana the writer has shown that NahSpana and 
Rudradaman could not have lived in the same century. 

SIDDESHWAR Varma SXstrI — Analysis of ‘Meaning’ in Indian Philo- 
sophy of Language. 

Journal of the Department of Letters (Calcutta Univenity), Vol. XI. 

M. Louis Finot.— T he Legend of Buddhaghofa. 

Kokileshwar Shastri.— Place of Ethics and Religion in the ^aAkara 
System. 

Stella KramriscH. — ^The Vis^udharmottaram. 

R. Kimura. — An Historical Study of the Terms Mahayana and 
Hlnaya^a and the Origin of MahSyina Buddhism. 
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Northern Buddhism 

II 

Before I give a connected history of Northern Buddhism it is 
necessary to speak something about the Sanskrit manuscripts 
from Nepal on which that is to be based. The mss. brought 
by Hodgson were thus distributed : “85 bundles comprising 
144 separate works were presented to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal ; 85 to the Royal Asiatic Society of London ; 30 to 
the India Office Library ; 7 to the Bodleian Library, Oxford ; 
174 to the Soci6t6 Asiatique and M. Burnouf. The last two 
collections have since been deposited in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of France”. 

Raja Rajendra Lai Mitra says that Hodgson was not only 
the discoverer of these most ancient and authentic records, but 
also the first intelligent exponent of their nature and value 
both in their ritualistio and in their philosophical aspects, “and 
his notices served more to excite than to aliay curiosity in 
regard to them’*. Very few of them, almost a negligible quantity, 
are non-Buddhistic. Prof, Bendall’s Catalogue of the Wright 
collection in Cambridge contains about 172 separate works. 
My collection in the Asiatic Society of Bengal contains 126 
separate Buddhist works. In all, there would be about 
700 mss. There are about 250 Buddhist works available to 
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work upon, making allowance for all duplicates, triplicates 
and multiplicates of works and fragments. 

The most important and earliest of them is the Mahi- 
vastu-avadSna, the Vinaya or disciplinary work of the 
MahftsaAghikas, the schismatics of the second Buddhist 
council in the second century of the NirvSua era or in 
the fourth century b. o. This is the only work of the 
MahSsahghikas that has come down to os or has yet 
been discovered. Its importance cannot therefore be over- 
rated. M. Senart has published an edition of the work 
with notes in French. The amazing piece of informa- 
tion given at the outset is that the MahSsahghikas were 
all Lokottaravftdins that| is they considered Buddha to be 
supermundane. Reading through the book, 1 find that every- 
thing in the life of Buddha is supermundane. His descent 
from heaven, his entrance into the womb of MSyS, his 
birth from her right side, his seven steps at birth, his move- 
ments, his eating, lying, sitting were all supermundane. He 
received no education, yet when challenged, he wrestled, he 
threw arrows, he fought, he jumped, with supermundane power 
and throughout the book the author or the compiler has main- 
tained the supermundane character of Buddha. The opponents 
consider Buddha as a gifted human being but the schismatics 
thought he was not earthly. 

Every one who reads the PSli works knows that the 
schism arose from a difference on ten points, all minor points 
of discipline, and he wonders how such trivial things can 
produce such an abiding separation. The supermundane 
character given to Buddha by the schismatics invests the 
separation with greater importance. The difference of opinion 
was radical and far-reaching as the subsequent developments 
will show. Later on Buddha loses his human character 
altogether and becomes Upaya, means of salvation, and later 
still, there arise many hypothetical Buddhas or DhySni 
Buddhas identified with tlie universe both in its physical and 
spiritual aspects. Thu suuiheru Buddhists are concerned with 
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^kyamuni, the Sarvtirthasiddha, the son of ^uddhodana 
and Mftyft, belonging to the solar race and to the Gotaroa- 
gotra ; bat the Northern Buddhists speak of him as Sarvajfla, 
omnisoient. The lexicographer Ainarasiipha in the fifth century 
a. o. speaks of two Buddhas, one Supreme Intelligence, and 
the other a human being. The Supreme Intelligence is placed 
first and has more names than the other. In the supplement 
to the Amarakofa written in the latest period of Buddhism 
in India, the supermundane Buddha has many more names 
than the human Buddha. 

This is one aspect of N. Buddhism ; the other aspects 
are also patent at the first reading of the Mah&mstu, which 
speaks of hundreds of Buddhas previous to this Buddha. The 
S. Buddhism knows only three, then eight, and last of all, 24, 
not to be behind the Jainas who have 24 TlrthaUkaras including 
MabAvIra, a contemporary of ^kyamoni. The S. Buddhism 
has 550 JStaka stories, But the Northern has only a few and 
those few gradually dwindled into nothing. The Jfttakas were 
substituted by Avadfinas or glorious achievements not only 
of Buddha but of all great personages of the Buddhist faith. 
The Northern seems to have an aversion to the Jstakas. 

In the matter of doctrine, too, there was a great difference 
between the two sections. The highest aim of the Southern was 
arahatship to be free from the bondage of birth, death and old 
age. The arahats cannot save others. They, however, can save 
themselves. It is Buddha only who can save others. The 
arahats can, however, prepare others for salvation but the latter 
will have to wait till a Buddha appears in the world after an 
uncertain and indefinitely long period. But the Maltdvoutu 
preaches that any one who has attained salvation can save 
others “tlr^o tarayeyam, mukto mocayeyam”. The ideas of 
time and space of the N. and S. Buddhists are very 
different. The Southern is more circumscribed while the 
Northern attempts to grasp infinity as far as human limitation 
will allow. The B. deals with the life of Sskyamuni only, 
but the N. with many of the past Buddhas who foretold that 
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d^kyamuni would attain Buddhahood at EapilavSstu and in 
one place the N. have gone so far as to apeak of hundreds of 
dftkyamnnis of EapilavSstu. No emphasis is laid on the dik$S- 
padas or disciplinary vows in the N. but these are not altogether 
suppressed as in later times. But the S. is full of these vows 
even now. So the difference was not on 10 minor points of 
discipline but on fundamental conceptions and what are these 
ten points 1 To us they appear to be absolutely trivial. 
Some monks wanted to store a bit of salt in a horn and 
objection was taken to such storage. The monks were allowed 
to take only liquids in the afternoon. Some people wanted to 
mix water with curd and drink it before churning. That was 
objected to and so on to the number of ten. This appears to 
be more trivial when it is considered that Buddha on his 
deathbed advised monks to attach smaller importance to 
minor points of discipline after his death. 

The Licohavis of Vai&ll and their relations the Vajjis were 
a spirited race who had recently given up their nomadic habits 
and were impatient of control. They wanted to widen the 
outlook of Buddhism and they succeeded. 

When I am speaking of the earliest work of the schism, 
the MahSvastu, I cannot leave it without saying a word about 
its chronology and its language. The prevailing opinion is 
that it is written in a mixed language into which Sanskrit and 
Prfikrt idioms equally enter and that it is an artificial language. 
But I think this was the spoken language of N. India which 
purged by the rules of F&uini, EStySyana and Patafijali 
became the standard language of the brShmauas of N. India. 
The Bharata NS^ya Ssstra distinctly says that when that 
work was written about the second century b. o., there were in 
India seven languages, and that each had two forma the 
Saqiskrta and the PrSki^, i.e., pure or grammatical and the 
ordinary, and the seven languages were all geographical. The 
MahSvastu is written in the ungrammatical form of the 
language prevailing in Eo^ala and Vajji countries. It is neither 
an artificial language nor Yemacularized Sanskrit nor Sanskrit' 
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ised Vernacalftr. The work is written in prose but every 
prose piece is supported by a versified piece which 
looks like the authority on which the prose narration 
is based. There is a slight variation in their language, as 
there must , be, between prose and verse. The prose is 
homely and the verse is a little dignified. There are other books 
also written in this language. The Lalitavistara, I suppose, 
was at one time written entirely in this language but at 
present the prose has become Sanskrit of a sort and the poetry 
has retained the old language. The Saddharma Pu^aHha, as 
we have it, is written in the style of prose in Sanskrit and poetry 
in this identical language. But the palm-leaves that have 
been dug out from the Taklamakan desert contain an old 
version of the work in which both the prose and the verse 
are in this language. There is another wcltk of which I have 
recently got a copy which is all in verse in this language 
but which appears to be more modern. The short dedicatory 
inscriptions in Safici, Barhaut, Mathura and other places 
are also in this language. It seems to have been the prevail- 
ing language of the N. Buddhists in the centuries following 
the schism. 

So far for the language of the MahSvaatu ; and the time 
for its composition or compilation is, I think, the second and 
third centuries of the NirvSqia era, namely, the third and 
second centuries b. c. Some scholars think that it was 
composed or compiled in the 3rd century ▲. D. because it 
contains the word YogSc&ra and the YogScSra sect was founded 
in that century. The word YogScSra in the MahSvastu is 
not used in the sense of a sect ; there it has the ordinary 
meaning of Yoga and acara and it is not in the nature of 
things that the vigorous sect which defied the majority of 
the elders should wait sit centuries to write their sacred 
books. I think the work was written or the works were 
compiled in the course of the very first or second century of 
its existence. There would be no meaning in their composi- 
tion or compilation six huodi^Bd years after, when it is well- 
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known again that the MahSsahghikas within one, or one and 
half a century was split up into six different sects. 

So the MahSoastu is a great discovery as the earliest 
work of N. Buddhism and as beino; written in the verna- 
oular of the time when Sanskrit grammarians were trying 
to purify the language by strict rules, FS^ini in the late 
fifth, KStySyana in the fourth, VyS4i in the third and 
Patafijali in the second century b. c. 

The third century of the NirvSua era and the early part 
of the fourth were the most flourishing time of Buddhism. 
Aioka encouraged Buddhism and some of his successors did 
the same. Big monasteries were founded, the places of pilgri* 
mage visited, grants were made to Buddhist congregations, 
missions were sent to surrounding countries and assemblies 
held to fix the canons. But all that was good for S. Buddhism 
of one sect only. The strict rules framed for schismatics 
does not speak of great favour being shown to the people 
of N. Buddhism. But one thing is sure : Asoka was not 
in favour of persecution except when his Imperialist policy 
required that class privileges should be cut down. 

A book, non-canonical, of course, was written by the 
President of the A^oka Council held in the I7th year of 
his reign, detailing the points in controversy among the 
Buddhists from the point of view of the most favoured sect, 
namely, the Yibhajjavadins, an offshoot ot the Theravfidins. 
That book enunciates 20 different sects among the Buddhists, 
12 among the Theravadins, 6 among the MahSsahghikas and 
two local. But it is a well-known fact that in the council 
of the 17th year of Adoka the N. Buddhists were not invited 
and they consequently took no part and ignored its existence. 
But their opinions were controverted by the President Tissa 
Moggaliputta in their absence in the now famous work, the 
KcUhSvatthu or the points of controversy. So between the 
Vaidftll split and ^he Aioka council there were further and 
further splits among the Buddhists. 

In the middle of the fourth century of the NirvSua era 
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disaster fell on all Buddhists. Adoka prohibited the killing of 
animals for sacrificial purposes all over his empire, took away 
the cherished privileges of brShmauas to suit his Imperial policy, 
appointed the best man in his services irrespective of caste, 
colour and creed. This gave offence to the brShmauas, and 
they in the middle of the fourth century of the NirvSua 
era destroyed the Maurya Empire and raised a SSmavedl 
brfthmaqia of the duhga gotra to the throne of Magadha. 
The Sftmavedins were the priests of the Soma sacrifice in which 
many animals were killed and these were incensed at the 
prohibition of killing animals and they now took their venge- 
ance by performing a Horse sacrifice in the very capital, 
perhaps in the very palace of Asoka from which the edict 
of prohibition was promulgated. This was not all. Pu^yamitra 
the first king of the SuUga dynasty was a great persecutor 
of the Buddhists , he massacred the monks, destroyed 
their vihSras, and banished the turbulent spirits. The 
Buddhists fled to all parts of India, the Theravftdins tow- 
ards the South and the N. Buddhists towards the N. West. 
The brShmauas remained dominant in eastern and central 
India for three centuries and consolidated their power within 
the empire. They codified their law, they gave the last 
finish '.io the BSmAyat^a and the MahSbhSrcUa and to 
their linguistic survey and organised the caste-system and 
the modern system of Hindu worship. But beyond the 
empire their influence was on the wane, and their empire 
dwindled and dwindled till the whole fabric fell before the invad- 
ing hoa:rds from the North, West, and South. Beyond the 
brfthmaua empire the Buddhists had peace and shelter but 
after nearly two centuries of disorganisation. They, however, 
kept up the form of a spiritual government. SaUghatheras 
were appointed in regular succession and the show of a 
government was kept up. The Milinda Pa^ho a dialogue 
between king Menander and Nftgasena shows that beyond 
the brShmaua empire among the foreign invaders the Buddh- 
ists enjoyed more respect than in their home provinoes. 
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Now to what sect did NSgasena belong ? The book as 
now extant is in Psii and found in the South. But the 
editor tells us that the work had a Sanskrit original and 
that it most probably belonged to N. Buddhism. 

The ^takar^is were brahmaQ.as and the ^aka kings 
NShavSna and his son-in-law UsavadSta were pro-brShraa^as 
But they, to a certain extent, encouraged the Buddhists 
also. There are inscriptions in which they granted lands and 
privileges to Buddhists also. The dedication of stupas and 
sculptures of the Buddhists and Jainas continued through 
their away. But we hear very little of the Buddhists in 
Magadha and Central India. In the sixth century of the 
NirvSQa era, however, the Northern Buddhists made a great 
headway in the Punjab. The coins and inscriptions of 
the Parthians, Greeks, Yuechi and KusSnas show traces of 
Buddhism in them and they seem to have converted the 
Ku^na emperor, Ka^iska to their faith. His conversion 
was a great triumph to the Buddhists. For he was the 
supreme ruler of all the countries from Vindhya to the Altai 
mountains and during his reign they had access to Central 
Asia where they planted their faith and remained dominant 
for several centuries, carrying Indian civilization to the 
Tokharas and Turks. In Central Asia they first made their 
acquaintance with the Chinese and gradually converted nearly 
the whole of the Celestial Empire to their faith. But that 
is another story. 

But before giving an account of Buddhism in Kani^ka’s 
time it is necessary to speak of Buddhism or Buddhist works 
supposed to have been written before his time. These are 
Lahlakoatara, Gatf^vynha and Srighana ^ra. Of these the 
Lank&vat&ra is well-known. Buddha Sakyamuni preached 
to B.&vai^a at LahkS. He solved the doubts of his hearers 
on such questions as from what principle of human nature 
ratiocination had its origin ? How can agreements be made 
pure ? How to detect fallacies ? What are fallacies ? 
Where did the emancipated go ? How can one in bondage be 
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emancipated ? What is NirvSi^a ? How do Arahats and 
TathSgatas hold to meditation of Bodhisattvas ? Whether the 
Tathftgata is eternal and so on. The questions are oa Logic 
Hnd Philosophy. I take them from Rajendra LaVs Nepalese 
Buddhist XiUerature. The late lamented Harinath De published 
a pamphlet in which 20 different systems of thought were culled 
out from the JjahkivcUSra, The Nepalese call it a Mahayana 
Sdtra but Suzuki in his notes on the Awakening of Faith 
characterises it as pre-MahaySna or at least pre-Nagarjuna. So 
is QaijdftvyOha. It is called Ghanavyuha in Chinese which 
the Nepalese call Mahayana bu!) Suzuki pre-N%arjuna. 
It ha's been described by Raja R. L. Mitra. 

Yuan Chwang tells us that Knniska held a Council in 
Ksdmira in which all the N. Buddhists were invited. The 
S. Buddhists were nonest there. There were five hundred 
monks, they settled the canon of N. Buddhism and 
made a commentary entitled VihhMqa which they inscribed 
in copper plates and kept the inscriptions under a huge stupa 
close to the place of the Assembly. I am disposed to think 
that the Vaibhasika sect took their cue from the Vibhasa. 
But no information on this subject have come from Indian 
sources. All information is buried in Chinese translations. So 
it seems that there is no information about the Council held 
during the reign of emperor Kaniska except what is given by 
Yuan Chwang. But we know from Chinese sources that Kani- 
ska had three eminent Indians at his Court, one is M&thara, 
the well-known commentator of Samkhya Karikas, one Caraka, 
the redactor of an ancient medical work by Atri and Agnivesa 
and the other was Asvaghosa, Kani^ka’s spiritual Guru. He 
was born at SSketa in Oudh, his mother's name was Suvar- 
nSksI. He was a hhadanta, he was a philosopher, a poet, 
a musician and a great preacher. His voice was so loud that 
he was called Asvaghosa (or neighing like a horse). Suzuki 
calls him a MahSySnist and has translated his philosophical 
work, MShSySna ^raddhotpSda Satra, or awakening of faith 
in MahSySna. But MahftySna was not yet. It came two 
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gener^ioQB after A^vsgho^a. The Awakening is a wonderful 
work. Its original has not been yet found. Suzuki translated 
the Chinese translation, which treats of all the great problems 
of MahSySna. But there is nothing of MabSySna in Asvaghow’s 
great epics. The Buddhacarita has been edited from very inferior 
materials by the late E. B. Cowell who was for some years the 
Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. Better materials are 
now available as I have shown in one of my papers in the JASB. 
But Cowell had done another thing. The Sanskrit Buddhacarita 
is only half the work, the other half is yet unavailable. But Cowell 
has translated the Chinese translation of Buddhacarita also 
which is complete in 28 cantos. His other epic the Saun- 
dnrftnanda was discovered by me and has been edited by me from 
old and good materials. Both are epics of great merit 
written in Classical Sanskrit in which the majority of Buddhist 
works are written. The Buddhacarita deals with the epic life of 
Buddha and the Saundarananda with that of his step-brother 
Nanda. The doctrines are those of N. Buddhism and not yet of 
MahAySna. Buddha speaks to Nanda “You have done your 
duty, you are emancipated, now go and preach and save others", 
exactly what the MahSvastu speaks of. It is not S. Buddhism 
for no emphasis is laid on discipline and the regulation of con- 
duct. The poetry of both these works is of a very high order. 
The characters are distinct and very well-drawn. The images, 
the descriptions and the similes are all that can be desired. 
Subsequent Sanskrit poets even Ealidftsa is indebted to Asva- 
ghosa for many of his most admired similes. But I need 
not expatiate on them here as I have done so in the preface 
to my edition of the Saundarhnanda. 

It is said that emperor Eani^ka invested Pataliputra. 
The king was not prepared to defend his capital and sued 
for peace but Eani^ka demanded nine crores of rupees which 
the king had not. It was afterwards settled that the king 
should send AiSvaghoga to Eani^ka and the Emperor would value 
him at three crores of rupees. Buddha’s alms-bowl was valued 
at three crores of rupees and some other relic at the same 
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price. From this it will be seen how greatly ASvaghosa 
was appreciated by his contemporaries. ASvaghosi seems 
to have been originally a brShmaua. His knowledge of the 
Vedas and the brahranuic law is deep and profound. He 
distinctly lays down that Buddha's religion was an outcome 
of the Sdmkhya doctrines of Kapila. SSmkhya’s aim was 
to liecoino Kevala or absolute but Buddha saw that no entity 
can be absolute and unconditioned, and he so modified Kapila’s 
doctrine as to destroy the entity of the soul. But 1 have 
spoken of Asvaghosa and Kaniska at greater length than 
I proposed. I must now proceed to more important develop- 
ments of Northern Buddhism. 

The geographical distribution of N. and S. Buddhism was 
not carefully kept. There were S. Buddhist in the North 
and N. Buddhist in the South. The Laiih&vatara is an 
instance to the point. The scene was placed at LahkS to make 
it very prominent BAvaua is made one of the interlocutors. 
Yet the work belongs to Northern Buddhism. The scenes in 
the Qan4avyuha are laid in the South but it is Northern 
Buddhism. The Nepalese call it even Mah&ySna. But two 
of the greatest figures in N. Buddhism came from the South. 
These are NSgSrjuna and Aryadeva. One is the father of 
MahSySna and the other his disciple. NSgSrjuna is said to 
have been the friend of one of the d&takaruis, and Aryadeva 
hails from KSnci. N&g&rjuna preached the Sunyavelda which 
was the essence of the MahaySna School. 

Nsgftrjuna is regarded at least as the St. Paul if not as the 
Christ of MahSySna. He is said to have drawn out from the 
nether world a new Buddhist scripture in Sanskrit called 
the FrajfiSp&ramitS. There is a misapprehension among the 
learned men as regards PrajnSpSramitS. There are several 
recensions of this work from SvalpSk|arS or in a few words to 
one of 150 ^lokas, one of TOOslokas, one of 15 DO slokas, one of 
8000 slokas, one of 10000 iSlokas, one of 25000 slokas, one of 
100,000 lilokas and some say one of 125,000 slokas. Some think 
that the original work was of 100000 ilokas and the rest are 
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abridgements. Bat my information is otherwise. The earliest 
recension is that of 10000 tilokas as I learn from the Chinese 
sources. But it is very nearly identical with the 8000 divided 
into 32 parivarttas. Shortly after the time of NSgSrjuua one 
MaitreyanStha wrote a work in mnemonic verses called Karikas 
in Sanskrit divided in eight chapters entitled AbhisamaySlati- 
kSra KarikSs which laid the foundation of the YogftcSra School 
and the PrajnSpSramitS of the 8000 ilokas was modified and 
enlarged according to these K&rikSs into a recension of 25000 
divided into eight chapters according to the EarikSs. The 
^atas&hasrikS is still later. In Chinese the 25000 was tran- 
slated first of all, then the 8000 and then the 100000 which was 
translated by Yuan Chwang on his return from India. The 
125000 appears to be a myth but not so the 1500. Of the 
seven hundred I have seen two copies one in the Mss. Library 
of the MahSrSjS of Benares where ic is classed under K3vyas 
and the other I collected for the A. S. B. Of the SvalpSksara 
1 have seen three copies which between the usual prologue and 
the epilogue in FrajfiapSramita works contains one sentence to 
the effect that iaruni is the essential feature of Buddhism. At 
the end of all these copies it is stated that N&gSrjuna recovered 
the PrajfiapSramitS from the nether regions. Raja R. Mitra has 
published the PrajnSparamitS of 8000 s'lokas in the Bibl. Ind. 
series and the study of the work shows that it is rank Sonya- 
vSida. PrajfiSpSramita means knowledge par excellence. What 
is that ? Omniscience. What is omniscience ? The knowledge 
that all the phenomenal existence is dunya or void. Examine 
any phenomenon, it has no substratum. Go on examining all 
the phenomena. They are all without a substratum. The sub- 
jective phenomena too have no substratum, neither matter has 
any substratum nor has mind. The soul has no substratum. 
Eveiything resolves into ^Qnya. What is donya ? Is it 
existence ? No. Is it non-existence ? No. Is it a combination 
of the two ? No. Is it a negation of the two ? No. What 
is it then ? It is that to which neither existence nor non- 
existence nor a combination of the two nor a negation of the 
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two oan be predicated. What ia it then ? It is AuirvScya 
that which cannot be explained, that which cannot be spoken 
of. That which cannot be comprehended. That which cannot 
be imagined. You may call it Transcendental that which 
transcends our senses, that which transcends our facolties. It 
is not what the firSvakas or the S. Buddhist aims at. It ia 
beyond these narrow-minded members of the Monastic order. 
It is beyond the narrow-minded order of Friars. Who are 
its votaries then ? The Bodhisattvas, those who after their 
exertions during innumerable births and strenuous effort have 
resolved upon attaining the knowledge par excellence. They 
are only waiting that some Buddha may appear in the world 
and prophesy that they should in some future kalpa become 
omniscient and resolved upon emancipating all the sentient 
beings. In their zeal for omniscience they developed a sense 
of mercy, a sense of sympathy, a sense of all embracing 
karunS for all sentient beings that they can wait for 
eternity or any long period of time and suffer any amount of 
privation, undergo any amount of suffering, undergo any 
number of births and deaths, in order to save all sentient 
beings from the bondage of births and deaths, they are 
prepared to suffer for any length of time. 

This is in short the teaching of NSg&rjuna both in the 
PrajnSpSramitS and in his Msdhsymika KfirikSs. The 
KSrik&s are written in terse and vigorous philosophical 
language but the FrajfiaparamitSs are written in the form of 
harangues addressed to ordinary people, and as all harangues 
are full of repetitions, Bajendra Lai complains that all Buddhist 
Sanskrit works are written in a verbose style. Yes, they must 
be. The author ia addressing illiterate people on very 
abstruse subjects much beyond the comprehension even of 
the learned. 

(Zb be eorntinued) 


HaBApnmn Sastbi 



Some Observations on Pusyamitra and his Empire 

II 

It a loelf-knoton fact that Pu^amitra did not 
inherit the Mmrya empire in Us entirety. 

The Andhrae had declared independence in the Deccan 
and a passage in MAlamiSffnimitra (Act I, passage 36 — S. F. 
Pandit's edition) seems to indicate NarmadS as the southern 
boundary of the duhga kingdom. The passage is, however, 
not without difficulty. All the manuscripts, except one, give 
the name of the river as MandftkinI, and only a Telugu 
manuscript from Bangalore has the reading 'NammadS-kule*^. 
This last manuscript, however, is said to be ‘a very correct 
one* and ‘almost free from error’ (Introduction to Ibid., p. iii). 
We know of no MandftkinI river* situated sufficiently near 
the road from Vidi^S to Vidarbha, as would suit the context, 
and hence it is probable that the reading ‘Narmadft’ is the 
correct one. Sankar Pandurang Pandit refers to ‘a practice, 
still very common all over India, of designating any sacred 
river by the most sacred river-name, as Qaftgft ^c.”. This 
would account for the ‘Narmadft* being called ‘the MandftkinI’ 
‘the river of the heaven’. 

In MtUavikaynimitra Vidarbha or Berar is spoken of as 
an independent kingdom. This also indicates the Narmadft 
to be the southern boundary of the Sudgas. The author of 
JGdavikl^mitra seems to have an intimate knowledge of 

1 Mr. V. Smith says "one of the Bombay manuscripts reads the 
Prikft equivalent of Narmadi". Probably it is a mistake ; if not, 
it corroborates the Telugu Ms. 

2 There is an actual river of this name flowing, according to 
the VSym P«rftn«, from the Rkija Mountain (See Fifrur PsratM, p. 
184, No. 70). 
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the duAgaa (cf. the letter from Pu^yamitra to Agnimitra, 
in Act V) and heuce his statements may be accepted as 
historical. 

In the south-east Kalihga had probably become already 
independent, and the iSoUga supremacy stopped at its boundary. 

In Northern India, the power of Pu§yaroitra seems 
pt one time to have extended to the Indus. This follows from 
a passage in MSlavikagnimitra (canto V, passage 121) where 
Fu^yamitra informs his son, that the sacrificial horse he let 
loose was captured by the Yavanas, while wandering on 
the south side of the Sindhu (JSindhordakftnarodhasi), and 
then there was great fight. 

Wilson took the '‘Sindhu to mean the celebrated river 
Indus, and it must be admitted that that is the view which 
naturally suggests itself to one’s mind. Demetrios led the 
Bactrian Greeks towards the Indus about 190 b. c., and 
his example was followed by others. Hence it is extremely 
probable that the Greek and tbe Indian army should 
come into conflict on the bank of the Indus. Cunningham, 
however, took a different view*, and identified the Sindhu 
of MslavikSgnimUra with the river of the same name that 
flows from the YamunS through Sindhia’s territory. As 
his opinion has been accepted by many scholars, including 
Mr. V. A. Smith*, the grounds on which it is based 
require careful examination. I quote bis own words 
“But as Pu^yamitra and his son Agnimitra are called 

the rulers of Vidi^, which is described as lying to the north 

of the Yindbya mountains^ and as bounded by the king- 
dom of Vidarbha or Berar on the South, the Sindhu of 

the drama cannot possibly be the Indus. The great Indus 
also flows from north to south, and has no south bank, on 
which the skirmish with the Yavana cavalry, as described 


1 Num. Chronicle, 1870, pp. 226-27. 

2 Early History of India, 3rd ed., pp. 200-1. 
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by Pn^yamitra could have taken place, the only 

one which has a south bank is the famous Sindhu of Narwar'*. 

Thus the argument really consists of two paHs : — 

(1) Fusyamitra was the ruler of VidisS and his forces 
therefore cannot be expected so far north as the Punjab. 

(2) The Indus has no south bank. 

A.S regards the .first, Cunningham was certainly in error 
when he said ‘that Fusyamitra was called the ruler of Vidi^’ 
for Fusyamitra has never been called the. king of Vidisft in 
MslavikSgnmitra. It is now admitted on all hands, that 
Fusyamitra ruled at Fataliputra, and VidisS was one of the 
outlying provinces of the Empire. It is again well*known 
that he succeeded the Mauryas whose empire at one time 
certainly extended to the Indus and beyond, and there is 
therefore no inherent improbability in the assumption that 
the arms of Fusyamitra reached the Indus. Again it is to be 
remembered that tim movement of the sacrificial horse was not 
to be confined within the limits of one’s own kingdom, but it 
was sent as a challenge to neighbouring kings. 

The other contention of Cunningham, viz., that the Indus 
has no south bank may be disposed of easily. The Sindhu 
of Narwar also flows from north to south, but it takes 
a bend near Narwar, for some distance, in the direction of 
east to weat, thus creating a south bank. A similar bend 
might have existed in the course of the Indus twenty one 
hundred years ago, for it is a well-known fact that the river 
courses have greatly changed during this long interval, 
y. Smith says that ‘the courses of the rivers (Indus and 
its tributaries) have ranged, as the old channels indicate, 
over a space, a hundred and ten miles wide in the region of 
the final confluence^’. It is to be remembered also that the 
word ‘Dak^i^’ means ‘south’ as well as ‘right’ (as opposed 
to left). The passage might therefore also refer to the right 


Early History of India., 2nd ed., p. 96. 
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bank of the Indus, and no question of a south bank therefore 
arises. 

But while Cunningham's arguments against taking the 
normal interpretation of the ‘Sindhu river’ mentioned in 
MUlaoikignimitra, do not carry much weight, there is one 
consideration which seems to be decisive. It is related in 
Jd^iilavikSgnimitra that the news of young Yasumitra’s sangui- 
nary fights with the Greeks on the banks of the Sindhu 
were first reported to the court of VidisS by Pusyaraitra 
in a letter which he addressed to his son from the city of 
Fataliputra. That the court of Vidi^ was till then absolutely 
ignorant of the whole thing follows clearly from the breathless 
anxiety with which Vasumitra’s mother was listening to the 
letter in order to learn the fate of her son. Now, if the 
river Sindhu on the bank of which the battle took place 
was meant for the Sindhu of Narwar, which must have been 
within a tew miles of the kingdom of Yidi^, if not actually 
included in it, is it conceivable that Agnimitra would have 
remained ignorant of it, till the news reached Fataliputra and 
thence to Yidisft. On the other hand as there was a royal 
road from Fataliputra to the Fanjab we can easily understand 
how the royal couriers would take the news from the Indus 
to Fataliputra before the outlying provinces in Central India 
could know anything of it. It appears to me, therefore, certain, 
that by the river Sindhu Kftlidftsa certainly meant the famous 
river of the Panjab. He was too ingenious a dramatist to 
overlook the incongruity of the dramatic situation which he 
tried to evolve, if the mother of Yasumitra, naturally so 
anxious for her son’s fate, would not have cared to know 
of the battle in which he was engaged a few miles off her 
frontier, and patiently waited for a report from Fataliputra. 

From general considerations also, the interpretation of 
Wilson seems more reasonable. In the first place, we are 
told that there was a conflict between the Greeks and the 
Indians, on the bank of the Sindhu. Now this is easily 
intelligible, if we mean by the Sindhu, the celebrated river 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1935 . 3 
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Indus, which from its proximity to the Greek kingdom might 
have had on its bank a settlement of the Greeks. The same 
thing cannot be predicted, with any amount of certainty, of 
the Sindhu of Narwar. Mr. V. Smith indeed says that 
*'these disputants may have been part of the division of 
Menander’s army which had undertaken the siege of Madhya* 
mikS in Rajputana”^. But the date of Menander is not as 
certainly fixed as Mr. V. Smith took it to be, and even if we 
accept that his invasion took place during Fu^yamitra’s reign, 
and that a division of his army both besieged MadhyamikS 
and opposed the duhga army on the bank of the Sindhu of 
Narwar, it is difficult to understand how Pu^yamitra could 
have undertaken the BSjasUya sacrifice for proclaiming a 
formal claim to the rank of Lord Paramount of Northern 
India ‘at a time when the viciously valiant Greeks* reached 
the very heart of Northern India, in course of their con- 
quering expedition. 

This brings us to another consideration in favour of 
Wilson’s interpretation which possesses no inconsiderable 
weight. Fu^yamitra celebrated the sacrifice in order to lay 
claim to the rank of Lord Paramount of Northern India. The 
conquest of the whole of Northern India up to the Indus is 
certainly required to justify such an ambitious claim. On the 
other hand such a claim most have been considered preten- 
tious, nay almost ridiculous, if his power extended no further 
than the Sindhu of Narwar. For whatever might have been 
the case with more degenerate times when a provincial Lord 
assumed the title and dignity of a mighty Emperor, Fo^yamitra 
lived in a generation which had witnessed an empire almost 
as wide as India itself. It is inconceivable that to the people 
accustomed to the dignity of the Maurya empire, Fu^yamitra 
could have the impudence to stand forth as the paramount 
emperor of Northern India, when the dominions traversed by 


t Early History of Indian 3rd ed., p. 201. 
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the saorificial horse extended no farther than the Sindhu of 
Narwar. 

Finally we must mention a Buddhist tradition recorded in 
TSrSnSth that Fusyamitra burnt a number of monasteries 
from Madhyadeia as far as Jalandhara' . This also indicates 
a belief that the empire of Fusyamitra, at one time, extended 
up to Jalandhara. 

These considerations may not be decisive but are certainly 
too weighty to justify Mr. V. Smith’s curt and uncourteous 
remark viz. ‘‘Wilson's belief that the arras of Fusyamitra 
reached the Indus was due to a misunderstanding**. In any 
case, I believe a fair>minded critic roust admit that the balance 
of probability inclines in favour of Wilson’s arguments, and 
the presumption that the Sindhu is the celebrated Indus, is 
more reasonable than that it denotes the river of the same 
name that separates Rajputana from Bundelkhand. 

We may therefore accept, in the absence of other proofs 
to the contrary, that Fu^yaraitra’s conquest extended to the 
Indus. It is one thing, however, to conquer a country while 
it is altogether a different thing to permanently administer it. 

{To be cotUinued) 

R. C. Mazomdar 


1 “von Madhayadesa bis Oschalamdhara” Schiefner, p.' 8l quoted in 
V. Smith’s Early History, p. 205. 



The Story Of Nurse Pahna— Is It Historically True ? 

The atory of Narse PSnnS as given in the pages of Tod 
has immortalised her name. She is depicted in the brightest 
colour possible. Her unparalleled devotion to duty, her 
loyalty to the family she served and her self-sacrifice mani- 
fested throughout the story with which her name is connected 
and which is so glowingly described in the RSjasthSn have 
served to make her an example to the whole of India. 

It is the object of the present article to examine the 
story in the light of knowledge derived from a first hand study 
of the authorities some of which were not accessible to Tod 
when he wrote his famous book. Besides other authorities, 
help will also be obtained from a RajasthSni manuscript 
compiled about the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
compiler of this manuscript was MutS Nensi, who was for 
some time minister of MahSrSja Yasovanta Simha of 
Jodhpur and the work is thus popularly known as the Khyfita 
or Chronicle of MotS Nensi. The references in the following 
pages are to a text in my possession. 

The story as narrated by Tod is thus briefly told. Udaya 
Simha, a posthumous child of SaUga, was about six 
years old when his elder brother, VikramSditya, the ruling 
prince, was assassinated by Banbir. Udaya's nurse Fftnnft, 
alarmed lest her charge would be the next victim, put the 
child "into a fruit basket and covering it with leaves'* sent 
it out of the fortress through a servant. To remove suspi- 
cion she put in Udaya Siipha’s place her own son who was 
immediately killed by Banbir. Everyone even "the inconsol- 
able household of their late sovereign” believed that it was 
Udaya Siipha who had thus been put to death. In the mean- 
time the servant was “awaiting the nurse some miles 

west of Chitor, and, fortunately the infant had not awoke until 
he descended the city”. Pftnn& met him at the appointed 
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place, took charge of the child and wandered from place to 
place for shelter till she came to Kambhalroer. The Governor of 
that fort was told that the child was ‘‘his sovereign* • 'the son of 
Sshga” and was with difiSoulty prevailed upon to accept the 
charge of the prince who was passed off by him as his nephew. 
“Seven years elapsed before the secret transpired” Rumour 
brought the nobles of Mewar...when all doubt was removed 
by the testimony of the nurse” and the servant. “The 
Chauhan sardar of Kotaria who was throughout acquainted 
with the secret, ate off the same platter with him in order to 
dissipate the remaining scruples which attached to the infant’s 
preservatiou”^. 

It will be seen that the most romantic episode of the story 
as told by Tod rests upon the assumption that Udaya Siipha, 
at the time of his brother's assassination, was a mere child. 
He is in fact said to have been ‘only six years of age’. This 
presupposition is essential to the validity of Tod’s version of 
the story in the incidents of which Udaya Siipha was the main 
but a passive factor ; for it will be admitted that events which 
can be held to be probable in regard to a child cannot claim 
the same amount of credence when a grown up boy is con- 
cerned. Thus it is possible for a sleeping child of six to be 
carried away in a fruit basket by a single servant for some 
distance, but common sense will certainly refuse to entertain 
the idea that a boy of fifteen, while asleep, could be carried 
away in the same manner. We may concede that a child of 
six may bo easily replaced by another of its own age, both 
being asleep, but it is certainly difficult to believe that the 
place of a boy, about three times as old, could be quietly taken 
by another, who, to avoid suspicion, must have been of the 
same age, and both of them quite unconscious of what was 
happening. Then again, it may be possible to conceal the 


I Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, edited by W. Crooke, 
Vok I, pp. 267*9. 
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identity of a child who may never have been sent outside the 
harem, but it is impossible to believe that a boy of fifteen who 
had taken an active part in state afiairs would require the 
assistance of witnesses to get the question o( identity solved 
before the sardars among whom he had passed a part of his 
life and with whom he came into contact almost every day. 

It is clear from what is said above that if instead of being 
a child of six Udaya Simha could be proved to have been 
a fully grown up boy quite capable of exercising discrimination, 
the credibility of the story given by Tod would be consider- 
ably lessened. The age of Udaya Simha at the time of his 
brother’s assassination being thus a vital point for the truth 
or otherwise of the story of Tod, an attempt will be made 
to arrive at a definite idea about it and for this purpose 
assistance will be received from two independent sources — 
the RsjasthSni Chronicle above referred to and the Maho- 
inedan accounts relating to the time. 

Two Mahomedan rulers of the period camo in touch with 
Mewar and their activities throw light upon its history. These 
were Sultan Bahadur Shah of Guzerat and the Emperor 
Humayun of Delhi, The former led two expeditions against 
Mewar in 1582-3 and 1534-5 respectively. As a result of the 
second expedition Ghitor was sacked and the MahSr&^S 
YikramSditya fled to BQndl along with his younger brother 
Udaya Simha, Shortly after the fall of Ghitor, Humayun 
defeated Sultan Bahadur Shah and overran the whole 
Guzerat. The Emperor then came to MSndii late in August, 
1536^, and spent some months there in pursuit of pleasure, 
till the news of the disturbances created by Sher Shah in the 
east of his dominions reaching him he started for Agra by way 
of Ghitor. What events took place there is not recorded by 
the Mahomedan historians but our manuscript distinctly says 
that Humayun reseated Vikram&ditya on the throne of 


I Akbamamah, by Beveridge VoL 1 , p. 312, 
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Mewar^. This last incident must have occurred late in the 
year 1536, probably late in November of that year ; for, 
Humayun marched from Chitor to Agra and reached there in 
the middle of December, 1536. After VikraroSditya had thus 
regained his paternal throne. Col. Tod tells us that his head- 
strong policy alienated the sardars of the state who formed a 
party and approached Banbir with an appeal to deliver them 
from the hands of the tyrant. It must have taken some time 
for the discontent to spread and the sardars to form a party, 
and, as Vikramaditya had been reinstalled about November, 

1536, his assassination at the hands of Banbir may be safely 
assumed to have taken place in 1537. It must be borne 
in mind that Vikram&ditya was a 'protege of Humayun, and 
as such it seems unlikely that so long as the latter was at 
Agra, Banbir would dare take such a drastic action against 
him. Humayun marched against Sher Shah in December 

1537, and it was perhaps after that time that Banbir assassi- 
nated VikraraSditya. 

It is with reference to this year, 1537, that Udaya Simha 
is said by Tod to have been about six years of age. If we 
take Tod’s statement to be correct we must assume that 
Udaya Simha was born in 1531 a. d. The acceptance of such 
a view is attended with a serious difficulty. Babur in his 
memoirs tells us that in September 1528 Sahga 

(Udaya’s father) was already dead® ; and, in accepting Tod’s 
estimate as correct we are led to the impossible position that 
the son was born three years after his father’s death. We 
cannot explain away the difficulty even if it be accepted that 
Udaya Siinha was the posthumous son of his father*. 

Let us proceed one step further. We have already noted 
that Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gnzerat led two expeditions into 

1 MuhaQota Nensi’s Khyata of the Sisodiyas, folio 17 . 

2 Memoirs of Babur, by Mrs. Beveridge, Sec, III, p. 613 

3 Cf. Rajastkan, Vol. I, p. 361, where Tod says, "the posthumous 
son of Rana Sanga". 
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Mewar. What tras the neoeasity of two expeditions being 
undertaken against the same state within such a short period ? 
The Mahomedan chronicler says that “the ambition of 
conquering Chitor again took possession of Bahadur Shah’s 
mind” and he marched against Chitor in 1534^. The excuse 
set forth is hardly satisfactory. The Mahomedan historian 
has apparently failed to recount the real cause of the 
second expedition, and, I think the only convincing ex- 
planation is that which is given in Maha^ota Nensi’s Khyftta. 
It says that in accordance with one of the terms in the treaty 
of 1533, Udaya Siinha was sent as a hostage to the court of 
Bahadur Shah, but the Rajput prince fled from the Maho- 
medan court after a short stay, thus violating the most impor- 
tant term of the treaty. As a consequence Bahadur Shah 
set out on his second expedition against Mewar’. We cannot 
explain it in any other way and Nensi deserves our credit for 
filiing up this discrepancy in the Mahomedan accounts. 

We thus find that in 1533, Udaya Simha was old enough 
to be sent as a hostage to a foreign court. On this considera- 
tion alone we must shift back the date of Udaya Simha ’s birth 
by some time before his father’s death in J 528. Mohapota 
Nensi again is responsible for providing us with an exact 
date for this event. He says that Udaya Simha was born in 
1597 V. S. ’ corresponding to 1522 A. D. approximately. 
Thus Udaya Siipha was a hoy of eleven years at the time 
when, accompanied by several sardars of the state, he went to 
the court of the Sultan of Guzerat as a hostage for the state 
of Mewar. 

Udaya was thus a boy of fifteen in 1537, the year when 
his elder brother VikramSditya was in all probability put to 
death by Banbir. He was not therefore so young as to be 
incapable of understanding the danger that threatened his 

t Bayley, Local Muhammadan Dynasties, p. 374 * 

2 MabaQota Nensi’s Khyata of the SlsodiySs, folios 38-9. 

3 Ibid, folio 18. 
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life. He could not also be carried by a single person in a fruit 
basket from his sleeping apartment outside the citadel without 
his being cognisant of the fact. Moreover, if Udayp Simha’s 
nurse had in reality placed her own son in his bed to remove 
suspicion, the latter must also be regarded to have been of the 
same age and thus fully conscious of the danger he was being 
thrown into. Again, it will have to be conceded that the 
deception could not have been maintained long after the murder 
of Udaya Siinha’s substitute. Udaya, as we have indicated 
above, was already well known in Chitor and it is permissible 
to think that had Udaya Simha’s place been taken by another 
it would have certainly been detected specially at the time 
of cremation. On the contrary. Tod would have us believe 
that even the “inconsolable household of the late sovereign 
supposed that their grief was given to the last pledge of the 
illustrious Sanga.” The chief sardars with exception of one 
who was acquainted wich PannS’s action believed that it was 
Udaya Simha who had been put to death by Banbir and could 
not recognize him at Kumbhaliner although these were the 
very persons witfi whom he must have come into contact 
almost everyday in Iiis life ! Banbir the assas.sin ruled at 
Chitor believing that U daya was no more, and it was not 
till seven years had elapsed that the reality broke upon him t 
The above considerations will certainly throw doubt upon 
the authenticity of the story of nurse Panna as told by Tod. 
In fact the assumption upon which Tod’s story rests, namely 
that Udaya was a mere child and a passive factor at the hands 
of his supporters, falling to the ground, the details of the 
story which can be justified only upon that assumption, must 
also be rejected. This need not cause surprise ; for. Tod him- 
self tells us ^ that he relied upon oral traditions, among others, 
for the composition of his Annals of Mewar. It is probably 
upon the authority of some such tradition that Tod wrote this 
romantic episode in his famous book. 

SoBiMAL Chandra Datta 


I Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 251. 
I- H. Q., JUNE, X925. 
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II 

The fact is related by the anonymous chronicler of 
Golkonda and, although some authors considered his narrative 
untrustworthy^, we cannot but admit its truthfulness, consider- 
ing the fact that several events connected with this rebellion 
occurred in the very capital of Golkonda in his own days. I 
shall quote the whole passage of the Muhammadan writer here. 

“During the absence of Ramraj from his capital (to 
help the Sultan of Bijapur against that of Ahmednagar, as we 
shall relate in one of the following chapters) his two 
brothers, Timraj and Govindraj, (sic) who were placed in the 
government of Adoni, taking advantage of his absence usurped 
the control not only of Adoni, but collecting a force, com- 
pelled several other districts to submit to their authority. 
Baroiaj, on his return to Vijayanagara, wrote in the first 
place letters to his rebel brothers, which they treated 
with contempt, relying upon their own force ; and he unable to 
subdue them, was induced to send ambassadors to the 
court of Ghlkonda to solicit assistance. Ibrahim Qutab Shah 
immediately despatched Qabul Khan, at the head of six 
thousand infantry, to join Ramraj, On reaching Vijayanagara 
Ramraj ordered his own troops into the field ; and having 
directed Sidraj Timapa, Nur Khan and Bijil Khan, with 
their difierent corps, to join the subsidiary force, he ordered 
them to march against the rebels. The insurgents, find- 
ing themselves unable to oppose the royalists, took shelter in 
the strong fortress of Adoni, which was besieged for a period 
of six months, when beiqg distressed for provisions, the 
garrison sent petitions to the throne of Vijayanagara, 

r Cf. H. Krishna Sastri, The Third Vijayanagara Dynasty, A- S, 
Report, 191 1-3, p. i;8. 
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B&mrSj pardoned his brothers, and recalled the forces to the 
capital ; whence, after being handsomely rewarded, Qabul 
KhSn received permission to return to Golkonda, where the 
king honoured him with the title of Ein-ul-Mulk”^ 

The pardon so graciously granted by BSma Rftya to his 
brothers is inexplicable at first but after cosideration, it is 
not unnatural. He wanted to strengthen his power as the 
same writer points out — "by the reduction of many trouble- 
some neighbours, and the elevation of his own adherents 
and relatives"*. This is the place for examining some facts 
that confirm the second point of the preceding statement. 

In 1 552 Tirumala is known to have ruled the Kocchar* 
lakdta Sima*. Aftewards in 1558-9 a private grant was 
made while Sadfiisiva was ruling at Vijayanagara and ‘Tiru- 
mala ruling at Kondavidu'*. This kingdom had been grant- 
ed to him by SadSsiva, that is by RSma BSya in the name 
of Sadyiva. Rahga, son of the same Tirumala informs us 
of this in a grant of him dated 1665-6*. But probably 
Tirumala never resided at Kondavidu ; we frequently find him 
at Vijayanagara ; for instance, an inscription at Munelli, 
Badvdl Taluk shows that Tirumala in 1557-8 was in the 
capital administering the empire on behalf of Sadasiva*. In 
a copper plate grant of the same year, Tirumala granted some 
privileges to Mahipati YerrammanSyaka for faithful service 
done to the State and for guarding the villages of Guti, 
Tadpatri, Vellalura, Singanaraala and Siyyada’. This shows 
beyond doubt that Tirumala was present there in charge 
of the government of the State, whenever Rama Rftya was 


1 Ferishta, Briggs, III, pp. 397-8. 

2 lUd., p. 381. 3 *56 of 1905. 

4 Butterworth, o.c., II, pp. 952-5. 5 Ibid., pp. 94 ^ 5 ° 

6 Brackenbury, Cuddapah Gazetteer, p. 37 . 

7 Catalogeu of Copper-plate grants in the Govemwent Mnseum, 
Madras, p. 53. 
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absent for war or business purposes. He had an a|;ent at 
Qudar of whom we know two charitable edicts of the year 
1556 - 6 ‘ and 1659 - 60 ® respectively. 

We know likewise that VeUkatSdri ruled the country 
round TiruvaySr near Tanjore in 1569 ®. A year or two 
before the disaster of Talikota, he is stated to have been 
“ruling the whole kingdom” and, in this capacity, to have 
conferred the government of Barakura-rajya on SadS^iva- 
NSyaka, the founder of the lk6ri NSyakas®. 

One of the relations of RSma Raya elevated by his power 
was his cousin Vitthala*. He was appointed Viceroy of 
Sadseiva in the Southern country and Ceylon®. A nephew 
of BSma RSya, KoudRi^JR was also exalted by the influential 
uncle : he was the grandson of Feda Ko^dRi^JR* f'he brother 
of RSma Raya’s father, Rahga®. In an inscription of 1566 
he is called “MahSmaudelesvara KomSra KondarSjayyadeva 
MahS-arasu”®. He is likewise mentioned in two inscriptions 
at Badami®. His influence at court is shown by the grant 
of SadSsiva recorded in the British Museum Plates for 
fostering Vis^u's cult. This grant had been requested by 
KoodeFhjR BSma Raya^®. In 1668 , SadS^iva makes 
another grant on the application of RSma RSya, Ko^dRi^JR 
having again made the petition Finally another inscrip- 
tion of 1561 records a grant of Kon^ti Koqtdarajndeva to the 
spii^tual preceptor^®. Jillela RaUgapatirSjayyadeva MahS- 
rSja, related to the Aravidu family on his mother’s side, was 

I Butterworth, o.c., I, pp. 45^-60. 2 Ibid., pp. 456-8. 

3 ^26 of 1894. 4 H. Krishna Sastri, o,c., p. 179. 

5 M.E.R., 1911, p. 86 ; 1912, pp. 82 flf. 

6 129 of 1905; cf. Heras, RUma Riya VMhala, Viceroy of Southern 
India, Q.f,M,S,, xv, pp. 176-1 90 * 

7 British Museum Plates of SadfiSiva, Ep. Ind., IV, p. 4. w. 
i25'4a 

8 Ep. Cam., I, pp. 12, 19. 

10 Ind., p. 2. 
la 1920, p. S9. 


9 Ind. Ant., X, p. 64 
11 Cam., IX, Cp. 186. 
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also dlovated by the powerful Regent, He was appointed 
MahSmandt^IS^vara and governor of RSmadargam-sIma, where 
he had an agent called Araarin&yami YeAgala N&ya^ingSra*. 
Moreover RSma Rfiya “was so generous’*, according to Mann* 
cci, — “that it is remarked in the chronicles that he never refu- 
sed any favour asked. He confirmed any grant he made by 
a record of golden plates.. ..Owing to the liberality of this 
Emperor his fame spread, and many men of different nations 
resorted to him and entered his service, principally foreign- 
ers”*. 

This elevation of relatives was not only in order to strengh- 
en his actual power but to prepare thereby the final step 
he was contemplating. The beginning of the second stage 
had been marked by a coupd*etat for such indeed was the 
imprisonment of the Sovereign. But for the beginning of the 
third, no such strong action was necessary. The omission of 
the annual show of the puppet Emperor, coupled with rumours 
purposely spread by the very agents of Rfima Raya about the 
supposed demise of the Sovereign, was quite enough for every 
body to acknowledge Rama RSya as the new Emperor of 
Vijayanagara, seeing that he was practically the Sovereign 
and also the closest relative of Sad&siva, although belonging 
to a different family. 

There are several grants and inscriptions belonging to this 
second stage which prove the preparation for' this final step. 
In 1551 in the BfevinahaUi grant of SadS^iva, RSma RSya 
is already given the title “King of KarnSta”* likewise, in 
another grant of SadSsiva in 155B-7*. In 1654, Rfima 
RSya himself made another grant to some brSbmaqias in the 
same form as the old grants of the emperors of Vijayanagara. 
In the beginning, it invokes Gai^esa and the Boar, the 
sportive incarnation of Vis^u ; then it relates RSma RSya’s 
pedigree from Buddha and the FurQravas, speaks of the deeds 

1 44; of 1911. 2 Manucci, Storia do Mogor, I ’ 1 , 97 - 

3 XIV, p. 230, V. 3a 4 XIII, p. 154. 
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o( RSnaa RSya and his brothers, without mentioning Sad&fiva 
at :alh and aaya finally : while having uprooted all the 
enemiesk Rftma BSya mled over the earth as famoua as 
Bharata and Bhaglratha’’^ 

After thirteen years the power of RSma BSya in 
Vijayanagara had become sufiioiently strong ; rnmoura were 
probably spread about that Sadfiliva was dead. Then the 
ambitious l^gent took for himself the title of king. “After 
SadSiiva’a death” says Anquetil du Perron, “BSma BSya was 
nominated king”*. It seems probable that a real ceremony 
of enthronement took place in the capital, for G, Frederick 
ex{Mressly says that RSma BAya “sat in the Royal throne 
and was called the king”’*. Even Manucoi, in 1688, called 
Bftma RSya ‘Emperor of Narsinga’*. And probably new 
pagodas were at onoe struck with his name. “We do not know 
of any coin of R&roa BSya bearing such an early date 
but we are aware of coins struck with his name on the eve of 
the battle of Talikota : the famoua pagoda gives 

the name of RSma RSya and the date 1565 and has on 
the obverse, a figure of Yis^u standing under a canopy®. 

Since this date, some time in 1563, the ceremony of show- 
ing the Emperor to his subieots was discontinued. But 
the three brothers used to go once a year to his priaon*Uke 
palace in order to do homage to him as their Sovereign”. 

The epigraphical evidence on this point is more than 
sufficient, A copper plate record at DhvarSyadurga of 1662>3 
says that RSraa RSya reigned supreme at Vijayanagara^. 
A pitvate grant of the same year mentions RSma RSya as 
‘ruling the wnpire’, and does not mention Sadsfiiva” An 

I M,AJD., 1933, pp. 135-7. 2 Anquetil du Perron, 1 . c. 

} Fredwick, I. c. | Gubematis, o.c., p. ago. 

4 Manucci, a c. 111, p, 97 . 

5 Brown, Coins of India, p. 64. (Calcutta 1922). 

6 Como VI, p. 383. 7 £fi, Cam» XII, Tm, 44. 

8 /Mlll,Tk»44. 
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inscription at KrbhvarSjspet Talak records a grant made 
“while the BSjadhirSja rSja-parame^vara vIra'pratftpa*mabftrSya 
BSma Deva RSya Aiyyangar was seated on the jewelled 
throne in Fenakonda*'^. There is still another inscription, 
dated 1565, the same year as the battle of Talikota, that gives 
BAma Bftya the same imperial titles and does not men- 
tion Sadfi^iva at all ; it is a grant made “when the master of 
Kuntala (Karn&ta), lord of the throne of VidySnagari (Vijaya- 
nagara), the RsjSdhlr&ja rSja-paraine£vara vIra-pratSpa vlra 
RSina Deva Rftya mahArSya, seated on the jewelled throne 
was ruling the kingdom of the world in peace and wisdom"*. 
Even in an inscription of 1581, daring the reign of Rahga I, 
Il&ma Rftya is called RftjftdhirSja*, and in another of 
Vehkata 111, 1639, he is recorded to have ‘governed the whole 
world^. Along with the lythio records, AnantftcSrya in 
his poem PrapannSmrtcm calls Rama Rftya ‘Emperor of 
Vijayanagara who ruled after Er^^a Rftya’’. 

Now, if the Hindus, who were under Vijayanagara 
rule, forgot Sadasiva, who was supposed to be dead, and men- 
tioned only Rftma Rftya as the Emperor of Vijayanagara, 
no wonder Ferishta says nothing of the former and always 
speak of the latter as the Sovereign of the rival empire*. 
When detailing the battle of Talikota, we shall see how 
Ferishta describes the riches of the throne of Rftma Rftya on 
the battle field. F. Sousa speaks of Cidosa (Sadftiiva) 
King of Canaia (Vijayanagara) but from 1559 the only 

1 /iid., iV, Kr. 79. I am sure that this inscription is spurious 
because of the date 1543, and of the mention of Penukoijda as the 
place where the Emperor was residing. The forgery must have been 
committed during the reign of RaAga I or Veiikata II. Nevertheless, 
even a forgery proves that RSma Riya was considered the real Emperor 
of Vijayanagara. 

2 Ep. Cam., VII, Ci, 62. 3 IV, Kr, 15. 

4 /&V.. Ill, Nj. 198. 

5 S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Sources, p. 202. 

6 Ferishta, Briggs, III, pp. 117, 118, tjl, etc. 
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known king of Vijayanagara according to him is RSma 
R5ya*. 

The following information given us by his minister 
and favourite RftmaySmStya Todaramalla in his Soarcme- 
lakalanidhi probably refers to his time : "He had a palace 
called Ratna KqWS says he, "constructed by his minister 
RSmaySmStya and he was struck with admiration' as it excelled 
even Vaijayanta, the palace of the gods. The palace was 
surrounded by extensive gardens, adorned with statues, 
which contained cool tanks abounding with swans” 

Raima RSya at this time handed over to his brothers 
all the government affairs and devoted himself to music and 
literature. "Seated within this palace (Ratna KatR)” says 
RSmayamatya, "spent his time in the midst of scholars versed 
in literature, music and other arts*". Accordingly a grant 
of Venkata II, 1589, informs us that Rama RSya had a great 
pleasure in music on the vIijS and singing*. With these 
years probably is associated the trip of Rama RSya with his 
Guru Tatftcarya, the son of Srinivasa, to the fortress of 
Candragiri, to spend some days in that sacred retirement 
dedicated to the study of the sastras*. This time of leisure 
in the last years of Rama Raya is also mentioned in the 
Memoirs of Manucci, one century later ; “after this division" 
says he, “he led a happy life, without attending to govern- 
ment or taking any notice of what went on"*. 

Tirumala was naturally in charge of the whole govern- 
ment. He was the supreme minister of Vijayanagara during 
the last days preceding the battle of Talikota’^, The titles 
given him at this time are as follows : Mahftmaqidales'vara 

1 Faria y Sousa, Asia Portuguesa, II, pp. 189, 273 (Lesboa, 1674). 

2 S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, o. c., p, 190. 3 Ibid, 

4 Ep. Cam., XII, Cy, 39. 

5 S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 0. c., p. 202. 

6 Manucci, o. c.. Ill, p. 98. 

7 M. E. R., 341, Ape. B. of 1816. 
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RamarSya-Yaram - Tiruinalarajayyadeva - Maharajah The 
appointment of Tirumala, as Premier of tlie Empire, left a 
vacancy in the vicoroyalty of Kondavldn ; and it was then 
probably that Rama Raya, following his policy of elevating his 
relatives and friends, appointed to this honour his favourite, 
the poet Ramayamatya, enabling him thus to grant many 
agraharas to brahmanas^. When the poet died, Siddhiraju 
Timma Raju, another nephew of Rama Raya was appointed 
his Viceroy at Kondavlcju®. 

Tirumala, besides being Minister was also a[)poiiited 
Governor of Vellore and of the whole surrounding country^. 
We know an inscription of him, dated 1564, allowing Chi^xia- 
Bonna Nayaka of Vellore, to make grants to the temple of 
that place®. 

In the new order of government, Venkatadri was Com- 
mander-in-chief of the array®. The success attending his 
conduct as a General in the Vijayanagara array proved that the 
election rightly made. The Vellaiigudi plates of Venkata II 
recall that ‘he was distinguished in the world as a warrior”, 
and in the Bamarajiyamu he is stated to have been a ‘veritable 
Arjuna in the battle field’®. 

After a careful study of all these authorities, it appears 
quite evident that the real founder of the Araviclu dynasty 
must not be considered to have been Tirumala, Sadasiva’s 
successor. His brother Rama RSya, some years previous to 
the Talikota disaster, had already paved for his family the 
path leading to the throne, which he actually mounted with 
the unanimous approval of the whole of the Empire. 

H. Hskas 


1 Anquetil du Perron, o. c., p. 165. 

2 S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, o. c, p. 190. 

3 Paratnayogi Vilasam, S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, o. c., p. 3 11. 

4 Hultzsch, South Indian Inscriptions, I, Nos. 43-8. 

5 Ibid., p. 69. 6 Anquetil du Perron, !• c. 

7 £/. XVI, p. 319, V. 19. 

8 S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Sources, p. 232. 
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Buddha as an Architect 


“III Buddha’s time and ia that portion of northern India 
where the Buddhist influence was most early felt — that 
is to say, iit the districts including and adjoining those now 
called the United Provinces and Behar” — the arrangements 
of villages were practically similar. “We nowhere hear of 
isolated houses. The houses were all together, in a group, 
separated only by narrow lanes. Immediately adjoining was 

the sacred grove of trees of the primeval forest Beyond 

this was the wide expanse of cultivated field, usually rice-field. 
Villagers are described as uniting of their own accord to build 
mote-halls and rest-houses and reservoirs, to mend the roads 
between their own and adjacent villages, and even to lay 
out parks.” ^ 

The exact details of town-planning are not available. But 
“we are told of lofty walls, ramparts with buttftsses and 
watch-towers and great gates ; the whole surrounded by a moat 
or even a double moat, one of water and one of mud. But 
we are nowhere told of the length ot the fortifications or of 
the extent of the space they enclosed. It would seem that 
we have to think not so much of a large walled city as of a 

fort surrounded by a number of suburbs Prom the frequent 

mention of the windows of the great houses opening directly 
on to the streets or squares it would appear that it was not 
the custom to have them surrounded by any private grounds. 
There were, however, no doubt, enclosed spaces behind the 
fronts of the houses, which latter abutted on the streets.”® 


1 Buddhist India, Rhys Davids, pp. 43, 45, 49. 

2 R. D., pp. 64, 6$. Cf. The hill fortress, Girivraja, four and half 
miles in circumference, is said to have been built by Mahagovinda, the 
architect. Bimbisara is stated to have built Rajagaha, king’s house, which 
was three miles in circumference. “The stone walls of Girivraja are the 
oldest extant stone buildings in India”. Mention is also made of 
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Unlike villages and towns, the details of buildings are 
found in abundance in the canonical text as well as the 
Jfttakas. At places it appears as if Buddha were deliver- 
ing discourses on architecture. As a matter of fact, he 
enjoined upon his devotees the supervision of building cons- 
truction as one of the duties of the orders It is stated in 
one of the early texts that the bhikkhus were told on a 
certain occasion by the Blessed One after the delivery of a 
religious discourse with respect to dwellings ; I allow you, 0 
Bhikkhus, abodes of five kinds — Vihava, Ardhayoga, Prasada, 
Harmya, and Ouha Buildings are thus divided into five 
classes. The details of the distinctions are not methodically 
given in the texts inasmuch as these are not architectural 
treatises®. 


Ayojjha, Baranasi, Kampilla, Kosambl, Madhurii, Mithila, Sagala, 
Saketa , .Sfivatthl, Ujjeni, Vesall and other cities, of which however the 
architectural details are not enough. (Vimanavatthu commentary, p. 82), 
comp.are Digh. XIX, 86 : 

Dantapuram Kalihganani AssakSnaftca Potanain 
Mahissatl Avantinam SovIrSnaftca Rorukam 
Mithila ca Videhanam Campa AAgesu mapitS, 

Baranasi ca Kasinam ete Govinda-mapita ti. 

I Cullavagga, VI, 17, i (transl., pp. 212-216). 

3 Vinaya texts, Mahavagga. I, 30, 4 (pp. 73-4) : Cullavagga, VI, i, 
2 (p. 158). 

3 The commentator Buddhaghosa has, however, submitted an 
explanatory note. ‘Vihara’ is the well-known Buddhist monastery. 
‘Ardhayoga,’ which literally means ‘half-joining’ is stated by this com- 
mentator to imply ‘Suvarna-vafiga-^ha’ or “gold-coloured Bengal 
house’’, as rendered by Oldenberg and Rhys Davids. There seems, 
however, no such class of houses in Bengal. Nor has this class 
of buildings been mentioned in the Silpa-sistras. It is clear, how- 
ever, that these are meant to imply some sort of luxurious buildings of 
the then Bengal. Regarding ‘prasada’ Buddhaghosa simply says that 
it is a long prasada. Rhys Davids has made these conjectures, — ^"a 
long storied mansion, or the whole of an uj.per storey, or the 
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Viharas are the well-known monasteries or temples of the 
Bnddhists, originally implying halls where the monks met, 
Ardhayogai seem to be a special kind of Bengal buildings, 
partly for religious and partly for residential purposes. 
Prdsaclas are wholly residential storeyed buildings; Jiarmyas are 
a larger and more pompons type of storeyed buildings. Gahux 
seem to be less dignified buildings, originally built underground 
for middle class people. The extensiveness of these buildings 
can be imagined from the length of time devoted to getting a 
house completely built. Thus it is stated that “with reference 
to the work of a small Fihara, it may be given in charge (to 
an overseer) as a namkmwm (new work) for a period of 
five or six years, tliat on an Addhayoga for a period of seven 
or eight years, that on a large Vihara or a Pasada for ten or 
twelve years^” That the long periods were not Mled away 


storied buildings”. Sir M. M. Williams seems to e.'cplain this by “the 
monks’ hall for assembly and confession”. ‘Harmya’ is stated to 
be a prasada with an upper chamber placed on the top-most storey. 
The references to the uses of ‘prasiida’ and ‘harmya’ as found in the 
Silpa-Sastras, general Sanskrit literatures, and the arch.xological records 
will be found in the writer's Dictionary under those terms. 'Guh,a’ 
literally means cave and would seem to refer to underground buildings. 
One of the Jatakas (Ummagga, p. 430) actually contains an elaborate 
description of an underground palace, and such have been the rock cut 
temples, as in the famous Ajanta caves. According to Buddhaghosa 
these ‘guha’ buildings are of four kinds, namely, as they are built of 
bricks, stone, wood, or earth. Rhy;, Davids has rendered 'Silaguha' by 
'hut made in a rock’ and left out the translation of ‘pamsu-fSanskrit 
‘parnSu’ meaning sand, dust, or crumbling soil) guha.' Buddhaghosa 
has thus explained the paflca-lenani under Mahavagga 1.30.4 — 

“A(^ 4 hayoga ti suvaijnavartgagehai.n. Pasado ti dighapasado. 
Hammiyan ti upari akasatale patit^hitakutagaro pasado yeva. Guha ti 
itthakaguha silaguha daruguha patpsuguha. 

Compare also Oldenberg and Rhys David's Vinaya texts, transla- 
tion, Mahavagga, p. 173 note, also Cullavagga, p. 131 note 2. 

) (aillavngga, VI, 17, I 
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will be clear from the detail of houses gathered mainly from 
the Vinaya texts. ^ 

The selection of building sites shows a highly developed 
good taste. The Aroma, well fitted for quiet-loving people 
is stated to bo built “not too far from the town and not too 
near, convenient for going and for coming, easily accessible 
for all who wish to visit him, by day not too crowded, by 

night not exposed to too much noise and alarm The 

whole compound is enclosed with ramparts {pr&kara) of three 
kinds, namely, brick walls, atone walls, and wooden fences 
which are again surrounded with bamboo fences, thorn fences, 
and ditches.^ 

Houses were built comprising “dwelling-rooms and retiring 
rooms, and store rooms, and service-halls and halls with fire- 
places in them, and store-house, and closets, and cloisters, 
and halls for exorcise, and wells, and sheds for the well, 
and bath-rooms, and halls attached to the bath-rooms, and 
ponds and open-roofed sheds (man^apits)* . These buildings are 
meant to be dwelling houses ; so it is stated that “an upasaka 
(devotee) has built for his own use a residence, a sleeping room, 
a stable, a tower, an one-peaked building, a shop, a boutique, 
a storeyed house, an attic, a cave, a cell, a store-room, a 
refectory, a fire-room, a kitchen, a privy, a place to walk in, a 
well, a well-house, a yan^raqvha (which is supposed by Biihler 
‘to be a bathing place for hot sitting baths’), a yantragfha 
room, a lotus pond and a pavilion**. 

The inner chambers are divided into three classes, called 
Bivika-garhha or square halls, NuUka-garbha or rectangular 
halls, and Harmya-garhha, which seems to be a large dining 
hall®. The verandahs (alinda) seem to have been a special 
characteristic of these buildings. The Blessed One (Buddha) 

t Cullavagga, VI, 5. 

2 Ibid., VI, 4, 8. 3 Ibid., VI, 3, 7, 10. 

4 Ibid., VI, 4, 10. 5 Mah.1vagga III, s, 9 ; also Ilf, 5, 6. 

6 About this last Buddhaghosa seems to be doubtful and says 
hammiya gabbho ti kujagara gabbho mudanuchftdana gabbho v 5 ; but 
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says ‘‘I allow you, 0 Bhikkhus, covered terraces, inner 
verandahs, and over-hanging eaves’’^. The storeyed buildings 
{pr^da) are stated to be furnished with “a verandah to 
it supported on pillars with capitals of elephant head”*. 

Details of gates, doors and windows are also elaborate. 
Gateways are built with rooms, and ornamental screen- 
work over them®. And gates are made of stakes interlaced 
with thorny brakes*. 

Doors are furnished with “door posts and lintel, with 
hollows like a mortar for the door to revolve in, with 
projections to revolve in those hollows, with rings on the door 
for the bolt to work along in, with a block of wood fixed 
in to the edge of the door-post, and containing a cavity for 
the bolt to go into (called the monkey’s head), with a 
pin to secure the bolt by, with a connecting bolt, with a key- 
hole, with a hole for a string with which the door may 
be closed, and with a string for that purpose®”. The windows 


about the other two terms he is clear ; sivika tjabblio ti catiirasya 
gabbho ; nalikii gabbho ti vittharato dvigunatigiinayamo dlgho gabbho 
(Cullavagga, VI, 3,3). But Oldenberg and Rhys Davids seem to have 
been wholly misled w'hen they translate these last tw’o by “palankeen 
.shaped and quart measure shaped,” about the last of which the Indians 
of even to-day are quite unfamiliar. 

1 Cullavagga, VI, 3, 5. commented by Buddhaghosa ; AHndo 
nama pamukham vuccati. (Compare Abhidhanappadipika, ver.se 218). 
Pi^hanam nama ya?p nikhamanta ca pavksanta ca padehi hananti, 
tassa vihara-dvSre ubhato kuttaiji niharitva katapadesassa etam adhiva- 
canarji, paghanan ti pi vuccati. PakuUana ti majjhe gabbhassa samanta 
pariyagaro vuccati pakutan ti patho. Osarako ti anSlindake vanisani 
datva tato danijake osaretva katam chadanapamukhaiji. 

2 Ibid., VI, 14,1 hatthinakhakam supported on the frontal globes 
{kumbhe) of elephants, says Buddhaghosa. 

3 Cullavagga, VI, 4, 10 ; 3, i , ‘tosana’ of which excellent exam- 
ples in stone have been found at the Safichi and Bharhut Topes. 

4 Ibid., VI, 3, to. 

5 Ibid.,. VI, 3, 8 also 2, 1 and 17, 1. Compare the di.stinction bet- 
ween 'kavUta* door proper and 'dvara* door- way or gate-way. The 
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are stated to be of three kiads according as they are 
made with railings, lattices, or slips oi wood^ The shutters 
are adjustable and can be closed or opened whenever re* 
quired*. Five kinds ot roofing are mentioned, — brick root- 
ing, stone roofing, cement roofing, straw roofing, and roofing 
of leaves^. The roof is first covered over with skins and 
plastered within and without ; then follow white wash, 
blocking, red-colouring, wreath work and creeper work*. 
“The floors were of earth, not of wood, and were restored from 
time to time by fresh clay or dry cowdung being laid down, 
and then covered with a white wash, in which sometimes 
black or red was mixed. From the parallel passage in Mabu- 
vagga (i. 25. 15) and Cullavagga (viii. 3. 1), it would 
seem that the red colouring was used rathei for walls, and the 
black one for floors’*. It appears, however, that with a 

keys are stated to be of three kinds — as they are made of bronze, 
hard wood, or horn (VI, 2, i). 

1 Cullavagga, VI, 2, 2. — ‘Vedika vatapanaiu’ which according to 
Buddhaghosa means ‘cetiye vedikasadisam’ of which ‘vedika’ has been 
explained by Rhys Davids in his note on Maha-Sudassana Sutta i, 6o 
(see R. D’s Buddhist Suttas, p. 262) 'jala vatapanain nama jalakevada- 
ghatn' of which ‘jala’ literally means ‘net’ but corresponds to lattice. R. 
D. advise to compare Anglo Indian jalousie (p. 162). ‘SSiaka vatapa- 
naip nama thambhaka vatapSnam’ which “possibly means with slips of 
wood arranged horizontally as in our Venetian blinds” (p. 163). In 
spite of all these the learned orientalists Rhys Davids and 'Oldenberg 
would say that “There were, of course, no windows in our modern 
sense, but only spaces left in the wall to admit light and air, and 
covered by lattices of three kinds’’ (note on Ibid, viil. 2, 2, transla- 
tion p. 279). 

2 Mahavagga, I, 25, 18 ; Cullavagga VIII, 2, 2. 

3 Cullavagga, VI, 3, 10. Compare also VI, 3. 8 ; 3, 3 etc. 

4 Ibid., V, n, 6 ; the rendering of the term ‘ogumpheti’, which 
also occurs in Mahavagga V, li, by ‘skins’ seems doubtful and un.suit- 
able. Buddhaghosa in his note at the latter place says ‘aginn phiyan- 
tlti bhitti daii«jakadisu vethetvS bandhati.’ 
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view to removing the dampness^ gravel was spread over the 
floor*. 

There were stairs of three kinds, namely, brick stairs, 
stone stairs, and wooden stairs. And they were furnished 
with alambam-baha or balustrades®. A more detailed des- 
cription of flights of stairs {sopana) is given in the Maha- 
Sudassana Sutta. ‘'Each of these had a thambhS, evidently 
posts or banisters ; suciyo, apparently cross-bars let into 
these banisters ; and unhisam, either a head-line running 
along the top of the banisters, or a figure-head at the lower 
end of such a head-line^”. 

Thus it is clear that very minute details also were men- 
tioned in this literature. The subject, therefore, seems to 
have been treated more than in a casual manner. 

“The entrance to the great houses was through a large 
gateway. To the right and left of the entrance passage were 
the treasure and grain stores. The gateway led into an inner 
courtyard round which were chambers on the ground-floor. 
And above these chambers was a flat roof called the upari- 
pasMa-tala, the upper flat surface of the house, where the 
owner sat, usually under a pavilion, which answered the 
purpose at once of a drawing-room, an office, and a dining 
hall.” 

“In the king’s palace there was accommodation also for 
all the business of the state, and for the numerous retinue and 

and the extensive harem The supplementary buildings 

included three institutions which are strange to us, and of 
considerable historical interest.” 

“We are told several times of a building of seven storeys 


1 Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, note on Cullavagga, VI, 20, 2. 

2 Compare Cullavagga, V, 14, 5. 

3 Cullavagga, V, ii, 6. 

4 Maha-Sudassana Sutta 1, 59. See also R. Davids’ Buddhi.st 
Suttas, p. 262, and compare Cullavagga, VI, 3, 3. 
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in height^.” Bhys Davids seems to be of opinion that these 
buildings must have some connection with the seven-storeyed 
Ziggarats of Chaldsea. ‘‘But in India the use to which such 
seven-storeyed palaces were put was entirely private, and had 
nothing to do with any worship of the stars.” Still the learned 
Professor would add that “in this case also the Indians were 
borrowers of an idea.” 

“Another sort of building historically interesting were the 
hot-air baths, described in full in the Vinaya texts They 
were built on an elevated basement faced with brick or stone 
with stone stairs up to it, and a railing round the verandah. The 
roof and walls were of wood, covered first with skins, and then 
with plaster ; the lower part only of the wall being faced with 
bricks. There was an ante-chamber, and a hot-room, and a 
pool to bathe in. Seats were arranged round a fire-place in the 
middle of the hot room ; and to induce perspiration hot water 
was poured over the bathers ” 

In the Digha Nikaya* there is a description of another 
sort of bath, an open-air bathing tank, with flights of steps 
leading to it faced entirely of stone, and ornamented both 
with flowers and carvings.” 

The Dfigobas or topes were another class of monuments 


1 Satta-bhumaka-pSsada, Jataka, i, pp. *27, 346 j v, pp. 52, 426 j 
VI, p. 577. R. Davids refers to a building “still standing at Pulasti-pura 
in Ceylon and the thousand stone pillars on which another was erected 
at Anuradhapura”. Buddhist India, p. 7a 

2 III, pp. no, 297. "After the bath there was shampooing, and 
then a plunge into the pool.” “It is very curious to find” observes 
Rhys Davids "at this very early date in the Ganges valley a sort 
of bathing so closely resembling our modern so-called ‘Turkish 
bath”. "Did the Turks" he asks "derive this custom from India ?” 
p. 74 * 

3 Buddhist Suttas, pp. 262 foil, translated by R. Davids, who 
refers to “several ancient baths still to be seen at Anuradhapura 
in a fair state of preservation in spite ol the more than two thousand 
years that have elapsed since they were first constructed", p. 76. 

!• H. Q., JUNE, 1925. 
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erected in the cemeteries*. They were pre-Buddhistic in 
origin* but became very prominent after Buddha. The 
priestly records, however, ignore these topes, because they 
were erected “more especially by those who had thrown oif 
their allegiance to the priests, and were desirous to honour 
the memory of their teachers, who were leaders of thought, 
or reformers, or philosophers.’* 

‘‘The first step was probably merely to build the cairn 
more carefully than usual with stones and to cover the out* 
side with fine cunnam plaster to give a marble-like surface. 
The next step was to build the cairn of concentric layers of 
the huge bricks in use at the time, and to surround the whole 
with a wooden railing.” 

“Even in Buddha’s time the size of these monuments 
had already reached very considerable dimensions. The solid 
dome erected by the S&kiyas over their share of the ashes 
from Buddha’s funeral pyre must have been about the 
same height as the dome of the St. Paul measured from 
the roof”*. 

In the books referring to the earlier Buddhist period stone 
seems to have been used only for pillars, walls, and stair-cases. 
A palace of stone is once mentioned in a fairy land*. Accor* 
ding to Rhys Davids, “the superstructure, at least, of all 
dwellings was either of woodwork or brickwork. In either 
case it was often covered, both internally and externally, with 

1 Vinaya texts, IV, p. 308. 

2 Cf. White Yajurveda, chap. 35 and Writer's Dictionary. 

3 R. Davids, pp. 83-4. The reference to a large number of topes will 
be found in the Writer’s Dictionary under stupa. Buddhaghosa’s 
enumeration of the parts of a palace also shows the popularity of 
the subject of architecture in Buddhist literature. “Ayam phasso 
nama yathi pasadam patva thambho nima, sesadabbasambharanam 
balavapaccayo tulasaipghatabhittipadakutagopSnasipakkhapSsamu- 
khavatfiyo thambhe baddha thambhe patitfhita evam eva sahajStasampa- 
yuttadhaminam balavapaccayo hoti”. Atthasalini, p. 107. 

Jat, VI, p. 269. 
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fioe ounncm plaster-works, and brilliantly painted in fresco, 
with figures or patterns’*, four of which have been preserved, 
namely, wreath-work, creeper-work, fine-ribbon-work and 
dragon’s tooth-work^. When the figures predominated the 
result is often called a picture-gallery {cittagaray. 

The articles of furniture which form an important, part of 
the architectural treatises are also elaborately described in the 
Buddhist literature. ‘’Benches were made long enough to 
accommodate three persons”*. The bedstead {pallanha) or 
divan was a separate piece of furniture*. Large couches 
(asmdi) or chairs seem to have been some important articles 
of furniture*. Couches covered with canopies are also 
mentioned®. Mention is made of a large variety of chairs — 
rectangular chair (asandaka), arm-chair, sofa (sattango), sofa 
with arms to it, state- chair {bhadda-pitham\ cushioned chair 
{vithiha), chair raised on a pedestal {elaha-padaha pitham), 
chair with many legs (emalaAa-vattfika-plfhom), leaning board 
(phalakam), cane-bottomed chair (koccham) and straw-bottom- 
ed chair Mention is also made of the litter or sedan-chair®. 

Valuable carpets, rugs, pillows, curtains, and such other 
luxurious decorations also are elaborately described. Thus 


1 Vinaya texts, II, p. 67 ; IV, p. 47 - 

2 R. Davids, p. 68. 3 Cullavagga, VI, 13, 2. 

4 Cullavagga, VI, 141 ; VI, 8, i. etc. Mahavagga, V, 10, 3. 

5 Ibid., VI, 14, I ; VI, 8, I etc. MahSvagga, V, 10, 3. Rhys 
Davids and Older.berg render asandi twice by cushions and once by 
couches and Childers by chairs in his Dictionary. It seems to imply 
Sanskrit ‘asana’ which means ‘seat’. 

6 Mahavagga, V, 10, 3. 

7 Cullavagga, VI, 2, 4. Renderings are mostly those made by 
Rhys Davids and Oldenbetg depending on Buddhaghosa’s note. 
Compare also Cullavagga, VI, 20, 2 and VIII, i, 3. Apassena-phalakam 
as a “board to lean against" is also mentioned in the Mahavagga 
1 » 25, 15, 16. For arm-chair and sofa there seems to be another ex- 
pression apasayam ; see Buddhaghosa’s note on Cullavagga, VI, 2, 4. 

8 MahSvagga, V, lO, 2. 
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mention is made of “coverlets with long fleece, counterpanes 
of many colours, woollen coverlets white or marked with thick 
flowers, mattresses, cotton coverlets dyed with figures of 
animals, rugs with long hair on one or both sides, carpet 
inwrought with gold or with silk, large woollen carpets such 
as the nautch (dancing) girls dance upon, rich elephant 
housings, horse rugs or carriage rugs, panther or antelope 
skins, large cushions and crimson cushions^”. Pillows are of 
various kinds. Pillows are stated to be of both “the size of a 
man’s head” and half “the size of a man’s body.” The Buddha 
allows the bhikkhus “to comb out the cotton, and make the 
cotton up into pillows if it be of any of these three kinds — 
cotton produced on trees, cotton produced ou creepers, and 
cotton produced from potaki-grass®.” The bolsters made for 
the use of high officials were of five kinds as they were stuffed 
with wool, cotton cloth, bark, grass or leaves. There were 
also coverlets for them^. The smaller articles like the floor 
cloth, mosquito curtain, handkerchief and spittoon did not 
escape the notice of the then house-decoralors*. 

P. K. Acharyya 


1 Mahavagga, V, lo, 3. 

2 Cullavagga, VI, 2, 6 ; see also IV, 44 and VIII, i, 3. 

3 Ibid,, VI, 27, I. 

4 Ibid., VI, 20, I ; V, 14, I ; Mahavagga, VII, 18 for colaka or 
handkerchief ; see also Cullavagga, VI, 19 ; V, 9, 4. 



Message from Barhut Jataka Labels 

There are some thirty-two surviving labels attached to 
various carvings illustrating anecdotes from the previous 
Bodhisattva-career of the supreme Master. Each scene re- 
presents either a complete Birth-story, or a single incident 
relating to a particular birth, or a number of episodes. The 
following labels, attached to some of these scenes, name the 
Birth-stories after the Bodhisattva 

MaghSdeviya- Jataka . 

Isimiga- Jataka, 

(Bhojaja)nIya'Jataka. 

Hamsa-Jataka. 

Naga-Jataka. 

Sujata-gohuta-Jataka. 

Latuva-Jataka. 

Miga-Jataka. 

Chadamtiya-Jataka. 

Isisimgiya- Jataka, 

Mugapakaya- J ataka. 

Some of the scenes bear labels containing the names of 
the principal actors in the whole birth-story or in a particular 
episode. The following labels will illustrate the point 

Asadft vadhu susSne sigSls hati. 

“The young woman, jackals on the funeral ground and 
kinsman”. 

Eamdari-Ki(narA) 

“The episode of Ea](>d&rl and Kinnarft”. 

Bidala-J&taka Kukuta-J&taka. 

“The Jstaka-episode of the Cat and the Cock”. 

Ud-Jfttaka. 

“The JStaka-episode of otters”. 

Vijapi-Vijadharo. 

“The spell-muttering VidySdhara in a JStaka-scene‘ . 

Kiqmara-Jfttaka. 
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“The Jfttaka-sceiie of Kianaras”. 

Usakaro Janako rSjS SivalS devi. 

“The arrow-maker, King Janaka and Queen Sivall in a 
J&taka -scene 

ViturarPunakiya-Jataka. 

“The JStaka-episode about Vidara and PQrijiaka”. 

In one of the labels, the name of the Birth-story contains 
the opening words of the moral verse : — 
Yam-brahmaQa-avayesi-JStaka. 

“The birth-story with the verse: When the Brahmin 
played, etc”. 

Some of the labels describe main actions in the scenes : 
Seoha-JStaka. 

“The drawing of water in a JStaka-scene”, 

Dighatapasi sise anusSsati. 

“The venerable ascetic teacher instructs his pupils”. 
Bhisaharaniya-JStaka. 

“About the stealing of lotus-dbres in a Jataka -scene”. 
Vaduko katha dohati Nadode pavate. 

“Vaduka extracts the juicy balm on Mt. Nttrada”. 

Dusito giri dadati tina. 

“The corrupted hill offers grass’". 

A few labels characterise the scenes by some external 
associations : — 

Miga-samadakam cetaya. 

“A woodland shrine in an animal feeding-ground”. 
Dada-nikamo cakamo. 

“The walk wherefrom escape is difficult”. 

Gitupada-sila. 

“The gambler fond of square-board game.” 

Abode cAtiyam. 

“At the watery lake.” 

Tikotiko cakamo. 

“The triangular enclosure”. 

JabQ Nadode pavate. 

“The rose-apple trees on Mt. NSrada.” 
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These labels or indexes oonstitude a distinctive feature of 
the Jfttakarillastrations at Barhut. Similar carvings at Bodh- 
Qayft, Sanchi, Sarnath, Amarftvati, Taxila and AjantS do not 
bear such labels or headings. Bat you may be pleased to hear 
that this custom of indexing the artistic illustrations by 
means of inscriptions survives or is continued in Burma. If 
you try to reach the Shwe Dagon Pagoda by its south gate, 
you are sure to come across on your way, in two gate- 
chambers, two groups of carvings with descriptive labels, 
legibly and separately written in Burmese below each indivi- 
dual scene. The same holds true of numerous Jstaka-carvings 
adoring different Pagodas at Pagan. So far as the Barhut 
labels and scenes go, these enable one to detect instances 
where the label bears the name of the entire Birth-story, 
while the carving actually depicts a particular episode of it. 
Consider, for instance, the carving depicting a scene of the 
birth of Isisimga or ^yasi^ga from a doe, which is but an 
introductory episode of the Isisiingiya-Jstaka, as it is entitled 
in the label. In all later Buddhist narrations, whether 
in Pali or in Sanskrit, one is sure to come across 
instead of one, two separate Jatakas, viz., Alambusa and 
Nalinika. These two Jatakas, as can be ascertained 
from the RamayaqA or the Mahabharata version of the 
story of ^ya^itiga, originally two component parts of 
one and the same story. Their separation cannot be 
explained otherwise than by the intervention of an artistic 
version such as that at Barhut. In Fausbdll’s edition of the 
second Jataka-Commentary, the story of Ka^dBri-Kinnara is 
introduced as a distinct Birth-story and as an interlude in 
another Jataka, namely, the Tesaku^a. The evidence of our 
railing-carving leaves one in the dark as to the actual position 
of this story in the Jataka-collection, then known. But these 
two instances certainly enable you to understand the processes 
of multiplication of the number of Jatakas. If two component 
parts of the Rsya^]^a*story be joined together, they 
must be counted as one Jataka, and if separated, they must 
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be couDted as two Jstakas. Similarly if the story of Kaijdari* 
Ktonarft be taken independently, it must be counted as one 
J&taka, and if as an interlude of another J&taka, its indivi- 
duality vanishes altogether, which means a reduction of the 
total number of Jstakas. There was a stage in the develop- 
ment of Jfttakas when their total number was counted as 500. 
This continued to be so till the Chinese traveller Fa*Hian 
visited Ceylon in the early part of the 5th Century a. d. 
From the time of Buddbagho^a the Jstaka-total has been 
counted as 550. The procMses indicated above clearly 
explain the rautiplication and its mechanical character. This 
is not all. There is one carving illustrating Mahau^adha’s 
power of judgment displayed at the market-town Yavama- 
dhyaka. The annexed heading Yavamajhakiya-J&taka leads 
one to treat the scene as the illustration of a complete Birth- 
story. But in the existing Commentary version, the story of 
M ahausadha’s feats of wisdom at Yavamadhyaka is just one of 
the many episodes composing the narrative of the MahS-Um- 
magga-jAtaka, entitled Mahosadha>JAtaka in the Taking head- 
ing at Fagan. Judging by the evidence of our railing, it will be 
too bold to presume the Commentary-story, as we now have 
it, was then known. The label and the carving at Barhut 
rather suggest an earlier and much shorter form of the Birth- 
story only dilating upon Mahau^adha’s power of judgment. 
The list of illustrated scenes from Buddha’s life, so far as this 
can be identified partly with the aid of the labels, betrays a 
definite and comprehensive scheme, comprising selected stories of 
the present and those of the past, and preventmg reduplication. 
It was not possible for persons other than the Buddhists, 
intimately acqumnted with traditions and religious needs, to 
scheme out the plan Though now too late and the harm 
has already been done, one must always regret to be con- 
fronted with an irregular order of the carvings due, no doubt, 
to the lack of supervision on the part of the superintending 
monks and the ignorance and haste of the sculptors and 
craftsmen. It is also doe, as one can imagine, to the insis- 
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tenoe of the donors to place their gifts first with carvings of 
their liking. Though there was a ready-made plan, it was 
worked out gradually, according to opportuni*;ies. The result 
is in a sense fatal. In one case, the same scene, namely, that 
of Buddha’s demise has been reproduced twice. In two other 
cases, two scenes have been huddled together, viz., (1) the 
scene of the MabSpadSua discourse and that of ^Skyamuni’s 
enlightenment ; (2) the scene of the first sermon near Benares 
and that of King Prasenajit’s interview with the Master. In 
a third case, one finds that two connected scenes of the 
Mstiposaka-Jataka have, been set wide apart instead of being 
placed consecutively, in order. In the fourth instance, the 
artists have placed four connected scenes of the same story in 
four consecutive panels of the coping without the regular 
intervening of ornamental designs. Upon the whole, the 
topsy-turvy order of the scenes baffles all attempts, without 
an external aid, to determine the traditional succession of the 
episodes presupposed by them. The baneful efteot of this is 
marked in the MahSvastu story of Buddha. The most ins- 
tructive point in the list is that it includes legends and 
stories, most of which agree with those in Pali, where there 
are some that can be traced only in the Laliba-Vistara and 
not elsewhere, some that can be traced only in the AvadSna- 
dataka and not elsewhere, some that can be traced in the 
DivySvadSna and the AvadSnakalpalata an I not elsewhere, 
some that are peculiar to the Barhut scheme, and some that 
are common to ail traditions. This fact also points to a distinct 
Buddhist source, having some points of contact or similarity 
with all other Buddhist traditions of the time. 

B. M. Barua 


t. h; Q., JUNE, 1925. 
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Identification of the princes and territories mentioned 
in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta 

During my class work with the m, a. students of the 
Calcutta University, I had more than one occasion to 
lecture on the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty. The most important portion of 
this epigraph consists of the names of the various princes 
with whom he fought or entered into alliance. The late 
Mr. V. A. Smith was the first to make a systematic attempt 
to identify them ; and his paper, published in JBAS., 1897, 
pp. 87 ff., may still be read with profit by the students of ancient 
Indian history. In later times, M. G. Jouvenu-Dubreuil 
made a similar attempt ill his Sistory of the Deccan, 

but he did not go beyond the identification of the kings 
of the south (DaksiijSpatha). He was followed by Dr. 
H. Raychaudhuri, who took us one step forward by identify- 
ing more kings and locating their kingdoms in his Politi- 
cal History oj Ancient India. Stray attempts have been made 
by other scholars also, perhaps the most important of whom 
is Mr. K. N. Bikshit, Superintendent, Archteological Survey, 
Western Circle, who read a small paper on it before the first 
Oriental Conference in 1919. For my lectures to the m. a. 
classes on this lithic record I had to draw up some brief notes 
for the guidance of the students. As some of these are not 
altogether devoid of originality and are likely to be interesting 
to scholars, I have been asked to publish them ; and it is these 
that are being published here in the shape of a small paper. 
Nothing will give me greater pleasure, if this paper of mine 
is found to stimulate other scholars ; especially the young 
scholars of Bengal, to make further research in this field and 
settle beyond all doubt the identification of these kings and 
their territories. 

L. 17 Parakranumkasya : “Of (one) dcsiguulcd Paru- 
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krama.” Farakrama was a title of Samudragupta just as 
Vikrama was of his son Candragupta. The title Farakrama 
is met with on his coins ot the Standard Type (Allan, pp. 2ff). 
He was also designated Vyilglira-parakrama, and Asvamedha- 
parakrama, just as his son was Simha-vikrama and Ajita* 
vikrama. 

Linos 19-20 specify the names of the kings of Daksiija- 
patha whom he vanquished hut re-instated. Tlioy are as 
follows ; — 

1. Mahendra of Kosala. This Kosala must be Daksi^a 
or South Kosala, one of whose early capitals was Sripura, i, e. 
Sirpur in C. F. It was from this place that Tivaradeva, who 
styled himself ‘Supreme Lord of Kosala’, issued a charter of 
circa 800 a. I). {Gupta laser., p. 296). The province therefore 
embraced the eastern and southern parts of the C. F. Nothing 
is known about Mahendra. 

2- Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara. Mahakantara has to bo 
distinguished from Sarvatavi referred to (1. 21) later in the 
inscription. Vyaghraraja is almost certainly identical with 
Vyaghra, father of Jayanatha, of the Uccakalpa dynasty. The 
date for the latter is 174 {Gupta Inscr., p. 199), which, when 
referred to the Kalachuri era {Ind. Ant., vol. XIX, pp. 227, f.) 
as is the case with the dates ot the Uccakalpa family, gives 
us the English equivalent 423 a. n. Jayanatha thus becomes 
a contemporary of Candragupta II. Jayanatha’s father, 
VySghra, thus, becomes a contemporary of Candragupta II’s 
father, Samudragupta. He was doubtless a feudatory of the 
VSkataka king, Frthivisena, and his principality consisted of 
parts of the Jaso and Ajaigarh States in Bundelkhand, as 
appears from the find-spots of his records {Gupta laser,, 
p. 234 , Ep. Ind., vol. XVII, p. 13). 

3. Maiitai’ilja of Kurala. This KrirSla is taken by Kielhorn 
to be the same asKunSla, mentioned in the Aihole inscription, 
as having been reduced by Pulakesin II of the Calukya family 
{Ep. Ind., VI. p. 3 & n. 3). And both have been identified by 
him with the well-known Kolleru lake between the QodSvari 
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and Krs^S. This doas not, however, appear to be probable 
as the Kolleru Lake must have been included in the kingdom 
of Vengi mentioned below. KaurSlaka is perhaps a mistake 
for Kairalaka, as Fleet suggests. In that case, this Kerala 
may be the province round about Yayfttinagara where the 
author of the Pavanaduta locates the Keralas. Kerala may 
thus be the Sonpur territory in C. P. {Aioka, p. 41). Dr. 
Barnett, however, identifies it with Korada (Bull. School. Or, 
Stud., II, iii, p. 569). Nothing is known about 

There is some confusion about the division of the words 
that follow the name of Maqitar&ja. Fleet separates them as 
Paistapuraka-Mahendra and Giri-Kautthraka-Svftmidatta 
and translates “Mahendra of Pistapura, Svftmidatta of 
Kotthra on the hill”. Fleet does so, because he thinks that 
Mahendragiri cannot be the name of a ruling chief as names 
ending in giri are now-a-days restricted to Gosains. But 
this proposal is inadmissible. The Vfddhi in Kautturaka 
clearly shows that the word giri preceding it is to be con- 
nected with Mahendra. If giri had really formed part of the 
name of the country whose ruler SvSinidatta was, we should 
have had Oairikautfiiraka instead of Girikautluraka. Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji (Bomb. Gazetteer, vol. I, pt. I, p. 63) 
separates the words as follows Paiftapuraka, Mahendragirika, 
Autturaka and SvSmidatta. Svamidatta was thus the ruler 
of Pistapura, Mahendragiri and Auttura. This also is 
inadmissible, because Mahendragiri is the naine’of a mountain 
range, and not of a country. Again, we should have had 
Mahendragirika instead of Mahendraginka. The best pro- 
posal for the separation of words is that made by V. A. Smith 
who divides the words as Pai^tapurakorMahendragiri and 
KauUuraka-Svdmidatta. 

4. Mahendragiri of Pistapura. Pistapura is the same 
as the fortress of Pistapura captured by the Calukya king 
Pulakerin II, and is the modern Pithapuram in the Godavari 
District of the Madras Presidency (EL, VI, 2-3). No record 
of Mahendragiri has been found. 
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5. SvSniidatta of Kotttlra, as Dr. Fleet says, is a very 
common Dravidisn place name. He however identifies 
KottQra of the inscription with Kottur -= Ppllaci in the Coim- 
Ijatore District, where some ancient remains exist. The 
Coimbatore Pistrict also was noted for its commercial inter- 
course with the Roman merchants. M. Jouveau-Dubreuil, 
however, takes it to be Kothoor in the Ganjam District. 

6. Damana of Era^^Rp&H^* Fleet identifies Era^d^palla 
with Era^dol, the chief town of a subdivision of the same 
name in the Khandesh District, Bombay Presidency {JBAS, 
1898, pp. 369-70). According to M. Jouveau-Dubreuil, it is 
the same as the town Erap.dapaH probably near Chicacole on 
the coast of Orissa mentioned in the Siddhantam plates of 
Devendravarman (Bp. Ind., vo\. XII, p. 212) 

7. Visnugopa of KSncI. KancI is undoubtedly the 
modern Conjeeveram in the Chingleput District, Madras 
Presidency, And Visnugopa is no doubt identical with an 
early Pallava king of that name (Bomb. Gazet., vol. I, pt. II, 
p. 321). 

8. NllarSja of Avamukta. Nothing is known about 
either. 

9. Hastivarman of Vefigi. “ITengi was a country on the 
east coast, of which the original boundaries appear to have 
been towards the west, the Eastern Ghats, and, on the north 
and south, the rivers Godavari and KrsiiS ; an indication of 
the position of its original capital is probably preserved in the 
name of Vegi or Pedda-V5gi, a village in the Ellore taluka of 
the QodSvarf District* (Bomb. Oazet., vol. I, pt. II, p. 280). 
Hastivarman has been identified by Hultzsch with Attivarman 
of the family of king Kandara, who also belonged to the 
Fallava race. 

10. Ugrasena of Palakka. PSlakka kingdom has been 
identified by Smith (JEAS., 1917, p. 873) with the division 
of PRlgl^at or Palakksdo io the south of the Malabar District. 
M, Jouveau-Dubreuil, however, identifies PSlakka with a capi- 
tal of the same name which was situated to the south of the 
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and which is mentioned in inany Pallava copper- 
plates (Venkayya’s^nwwaZ Bepori, 1904-5, p. 47). 

11. Kubera of Devarastra. Smith takes DevarSstra to 
be identical with MahSrastra. But this is not correct. It 
must be identified with the province of Devarastra ( = Yella- 
manchili tract) mentioned in a copper-plate grant found in the 
District of V^izagapatain {Arch. Surv. Ind., An. Tt,ep., 1908-9, 
p. 12.3). Was Kubera father of Kubera-Nagii of the Naga 
family, who was a (jueen of Candragupta II ? {Ep, Ind,, 
vol. XV, p. 41). 

12. Dhanamjaya of Kusthalapura. Kusthnlapura is taken 
by Smith as a mistake for Kusasthalapur, a name of the holy 
city of Dwarka. Kusasthala was tlie capital of Anarta, i. e. 
Kathiawar. This does not, however, seem likely. Dr. 
Barnett opines that it is probably Kuttalur, near Polur, 
in North Arcot {Cal. Review, Feb. 19.':4, p. 253, n.). 

The kings of Aryavarta destroyed by Sarnudragupta are 
nine in number, and it has been suggested by Rapson that 
possibly, they may all have been Nagas and denote the 
Nava Nagdh of the Fism-P., not as a dynasty of nine 
members as they are generally taken to be, but rather a con- 
federation of nine princes belonging to the Naga race {JRAS., 
1897, p. 421). 

1. Rudradeva. Mr. Dikshit identifies him with Rudra- 
sena of the Vakafaka dynasty. This seems improbable, as 
the VSkatakas belonged to Daksinapatha, and not Aryavarta. 

2. Matila. It has been suggested that Matila may be 
identical with the Mattila of the seal found in Bulaudshahr, 
but the absence of any honorific on the latter suggests that it 
is a private seal and not one of a royal personage” — Allan, 
p. xxiii. 

3. NSgadatta. Unidentified. 

4. Candravarman. Smith {JBAS,, 1897, p. 876) at 
first correctly proposed that this Candravarman was the 
MahSrftja of that name whose name is preserved in a rock 
inscription at Susunia in the Bankura District of Bengal {Ep. 
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Ind., XIII, 133). Candravarman is therein called ‘lord of 
Puskara^a’. He, however, gave up this view {E. H. L, 
3rd ed., p. 290, n. 1) and maintained with Mm. H. P. 
Sastri that the Puskanjtfi of the Susunia record was 
the same as Pokarpa in Marwar and that Candravarman 
was identical with the sovereign king Candra of the 
Meherauli Pillar Inscription {Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 217 & ff.). 
This does not, however, seem correct. Because the title home 
by an overlord of this period was Mah&rajadhiraja, whereas 
Candravarman like his father was merely a MahSraja. 
Mm. Sastri maintains that Simhavarinan was a chieftain but 
that his son Candravarman a supreme ruler, although both 
are designated Maharajas. This is impossible, and what 
appears to be the fact is that both father and son were feuda- 
tory chieftains. Besides, Puskara^a of the Susunia inscrip- 
tion can easily run into Bakkwarn and seems to have survived 
in the modern Bankura. It is therefore more correct to say 
that this Candravarman was a chief of Bankura and was 
identical with Candravarman, comtemporary of Samudra- 
gupta. 

5. Ga^apati Naga. He is no doubt the same as 
Gaijapati of the Kaga family whose coins have been found 

• ai, Narwar and Besnagar. He is generally supposed to 
pertain to the NSga family of Padmavatl or PawayS in the 
Gwalior territory (Smith's Catalogue of tho Coins in the Indian 
Museum, pp. 164 & 178-9), but as Nagasena below, also, be- 
longed to the same family, as we know from the Earsa- 
carita, it is safer to take Ga^apati as a king of perhaps 
Vidisa House, whose existence is attested by the Pura^ias. 

6. Nagasena. Hall [Vi^nu P., (ed. Wilson), vol. IV, p. 
217 fn.] was the first to draw our attention in this connec- 
tion to a passage in the Har^a arita (trans., Cowell & 
Thomas, p. 192), which says that there was one Nagasena ‘ 

1 In their translation Cowell and Thomas .say that Nagasena was 
an "heir to the naga house”, but this is not warranted by the text. 
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in Fad nia vail belonging to the NSga House, whose (all vraa 
caused by the disclosure of his policy by a SSrikS bird. 

7. Acyuta. Some copper and bronze coins, bearing the 
syllables a-cyu and found in the Barelli District of U. P., were 
first attributed by Smith and Rapson to the king Acyuta 
of this inscription {JBA8-, 1897, pp. 28 & 120). In their 
general character they resemble the coins of the Nsga kings 
of Padmavatl, and it is possible that Acyuta may him- 
self have been a Naga but belonging to the NSga House of 
Mathura, which the Pura^as mention side by side with that 
of Padmavatl. 

8. Nandin. Nothing is known. 

9. Balavarman. According to Mr, Dikshit, he is most 
probably identical with Balavarman. an ancestor of BhSskara- 
varraan of Assam {JEp. Ind., vol. XII, pp. 73-6 j. But Assam 
or KSmarupa has been separated from Aryavarta by this 
epigraph. Hence Balavarman of Aryavarta cannot be a ruler 
of Kaniarupa. 

10. Atavika raja. One copper-plate {Gupta Inscr., p. Ill) 
describes a Parivrajaka king, Hastin, as master of the 
Pabhala kingdom which was included in the Eighteen Forest 
Kingdoms {Atavirajya). Dabh&la must be the older form 
of Bahala, the modern Bundelkhand. The Atavl country, 
which comprised no less than eighteen kingdoms, must 
have extended from Baghelkhand right up almost to the sea- 
coast of Orissa {Aaoka, pp. 13-6). 

The frontier kings, tribes and territories were as follows : — 

1. Samatata. Varlhamihira places Saniatata in the 
Eastern Division, and Hiuen Tsiang, to the east of the 
TSmralipti country and bordering on the sea. It is taken as 
comprising the delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, of 
which the Jessore District forms the central portion. Its 
capital Karmirlnta has been identified with KSmtS in the 
Comilla District by Mr. N. Bhattasali {Jour. Beng. As. Soc., 
1911, pp. 85ff.). 

2. Pavlka, Fleet suggests that Pavftka may be another 
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form of Dacca. According to Smith it corresponded to the 
modern districts of Bogra, Dinajpur and Rajshahi. But it 
appears from the Damodarpur copper-plates {Ep. Ind., vol. 
XV, p. 118 ff.) that PuDdravardhana country or Varendra was 
actually incorporated with the Gupta dominions and not held 
by any feudatory. Pavaka more probably corresponds to the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong and Tiperrah. 

3. KSmarilpa. It corresponds in the main to the modern 
Assam, the central portion of which is still known as KSmrGp. 

4. Nepftla. Well-known. 

5. - Kartrpura. Dr. Fleet suggests that the name 

may survive in KartSrpur in the Jslandhar district. Brigade 
Surgeon C. F. Oldham refers to the Katuria RSj of KumSon, 
Garhwftl and Rohilkhand {JRAS,, 1898, p. 198). * 

6. MSlavas. They were originally the same as the 
Malloi of the Greek writers and the Malavas. the Mleccha 
people, who, according to the Mudrarak^asa fought against 
the Maurya Candragupta. They appear to have migrated 
southwards afterwards, and were in occupation of a province 
called Vagarchal in the south-eastern portion of the Jaipur 
State, where their coins were found in numbers. As these 
coins range approximately from b. c. 150 to 250 A. n., they 
seem to have been settled in that province during that 
period ( Carmichael Lectures, 1921, pp. 12-3 ). In the 
Gupta period, however, they seem to have migrated 
still farther southward. This is indicated by the find- 
spots of the inscriptions of the period. At this time, 
they appear to have occupied Mewar and Kofah of south- 
eastern Rajputana and the parts of Central India adjoining 
them {Ind. Ant., 1891, p. 404). 

7. ArjunSyanas. Their coins are by no means unknown 
but as their provenance has not been notified, it is difficult to 
locate them exactly. They are believed to have been settled 
between the MSlavas and the Yaudheyas. They may have 
thus occupied the eastern part of the Jaipur and the Alwar 
State. 


I. H. Q., JUNE, I935> 


8 
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8. Yaudheyas. From the fiad*spots of their coins, seals 
and insoriptioDs, they have- been located between the Sutlej 
and the Jumna, their political rule extending as far south* 
ward as and including the Bharatpur State (Oarmichael 
Lectures, 1918, pp. 165-7 ; 1918, pp. 11-2 ; Qwpto, Insor., 
p. 252). 

9. Madrakas. Their country corresponds roughly to 
modern Sialkot and surrounding regions between the Ravi 
and Chenab rivers. Its capital was l^kala which has been 
identified with Sialkot. (For an illuminating paper on Madra 
by H. C. Bay, see JASB., 1922, p. 257 & ff.). The 
Madrakas were originally known as Madras and denoted, a 
people, and not a tribe as seems to be the case here. The 
latter tPere probably the Jartikas or Jsts who are described 
as Mlecchas in the Kartfa-Parva (Ghs. xl & xliv) of the 
Mahftbhftrata. 

10. ibhlras. They seem to have been correctly located 
by Smith in the province of AbirwS^^ between the Farvati 
and the BetwS in Central India. 

11. PrSijunas. Smith locates them in the Narsinghpur 
District of C. P. It is safer to put them somewhere near 
Narsingarh in C. I., as the identification of SanakSnika will 
show. 

12. SanakSnlkas. A Chief of the Sanakanlka tribe or 

family has been mentioned as a feudatory of Candragupta II 
in an Udayagiri cave inscription near Besnagar, the old 
VidisS. The inscription gives three generations of this family, 
who were all MahSrSjas or Chiefs, The SanakSnlkas, there- 
fore, to have held the provinoe of VidisS. The first 

of these Sanakanlkas was known as Chagalaga, which looks 
like a foreign name. 

13. KSla. Nothing known. 

14. Rharaparika. Probably identical with Khar para 
mention^ in the BatihSgarh Inscription of the Damoh Dist., 
C. P. {Ep. Ind„ vol. XII, p. 46, v. 5). Kharparas accord- 
ing to this record arc evidently to be located in that district. 
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Daivaputra-shShi'shSh&naah&hi. 1 take this to be one 
single compound title, designating some Later Great Kushana 
king. Fleet, Smith and Allan spilt it up into three different 
titles denoting three different princes. It is, however, for> 
gotten that the initial word is not Demputra but Daivaputra, 
a taddhita form, which shows that the term cannot stand 
by itself but must be taken along with what follows 
( JBJBBAS., vol. XX, p. 299, n. 78 ). If this is a correct 
view, Daivaputra had better be taken along not only 
with Shfthi but also Sb&'nanuah&hi, so as to make the whole 
correspondent with the full royal insignia Demputra Maha- 
rija EajMiraja, not only of the eastern Imperial Kushana 
iamily but also of the Later Great Kushanas, or EusS^in- 
putras as they called themselves. Thus in an inscription 
found near Mathura (.^irc/t. Sure. Ind,,An. Rep., 1911-12, 
p. 124), the KusSuaputra king therein referred to bears the 
titles Maharaja rajatiraja Devaputra, They exercised sway 
not only over the Kabul Valley but also over the Punjab 
and the Mathura regions, and it is quite possible that some 
of the frontier tribes mentioned in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription owed allegiance as much to the Kusai[iaputras as 
to the Guptas, 

It is no use relying upon a vague Chinese authority and 
saying that Devaputra denoted a king of India or rathdr the 
Panjab. There is neither an inscription nor a coin to show 
that there was any king who adopted the single title of 
Devaputra without the addition of Shahi and Shah5nush5hi 
or their Indian equivalents. Of course, the Kid&ra Kushanas 
did assume the title Shahi^ but they flourished later than 
' the period of Samudragupta. And as regards Shahanushdhi 
there is no evidence to prove that the title was borne in or 
near India by any kings other than those of the Kushana 
families. Between the Kidftra Kushanas and the earlier Im- 
perial Kushanas flourished the Later Great Kushanas as they 
have been styled by numismatiste, who as just pointed out seem 
to be no other than the KusS^aputras of the inscriptions. 
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daka. This racial name iSaka has been taken to refer 
to the Western Ksatrapas of K&thiSwfi^ tmd Malwa. But 
there is nothing to show that the last Ksatrapas of this 
dynasty ruled over Malwa at all. On the other hand, Sir 
John Marshall has recently found an inscription at SSnci 
(Iip, Ind., vol. XVI, p. 232 ; Jour. Beng. As. Soe., 1923, p. 
337 & ff.) which refers itself to the victorious reign of a daka 
ruler called Srldharavarman though he has been designated 
merely Maha-Bat^anagaka. It bears the date 241, which 
if referred to the Saka era gives 319 A. D. as its equivalent. 
It is possible that this Sridharavarman or his successor is the 
iSaka king referred to in Samudragupta’s inscription. 

According to Allan (p. xxviii), the name ^aka is intended 
to designate particularly ‘‘those dakas in the north who 
issued .the coins of Kushan type with AB.DOXPO reverse, 
which formed the prototypes of Samudragupta’s coinage.” 
As a matter of fact, however, what occurs on these coins is 
not ^aka but S&ka (Smith, pp. 92-3), and further it is not 
possible to say that Sftka is the name of any race or tribe. 

Murunda, On the strength of the evidence collected by 
Sylvain L4vi from Brahmanic, Jaina, and Chinese sources, 
Allan concludes that the Muruqdas were of foreign origin 
and had a powerful kingdom in the greater part of the Ganges 
Valley in the early centuries of the Christian era (p. xxix). 
Sten Konow goes one step further, and says that these 
Muruqdas ‘‘were in reality the Eushanas, and the word 
Murutfda itself is not the name of a tribe, but a daka word 
meaning ‘lord*, which was used as a title by the fiakas and 
after them by the Eushanas.” {Bp. Ind., vol. XIV, pp. 292-3). 

. Siinhala. An account of the embassy of this Ceylon 
king has been preserved by the Chinese authorities which 
say that he ‘‘sent gifts to Samudragupta with a request to 
be allowed to build a monastery at Bodh Gaya for the con- 
venience of pilgrims from Ceylon.” This request, we are told, 
was duly granted. 


D, R. Bhandarkar 



Subandhu, an ancient writer on Dramaturgy 

The hemistich^ in VSmana’s KftvyftlahkftrasQtras quoted 
to illustrate Ojas had been until recently taken to refer to the 
Gupta kings Candragupta and his son Samudragupta and to 
the famous Buddhist divine Vasubandhu. It has been proved 
in an article entitled ^Subandhu or Vasubandhu,’ a glimpse 
into the literary history of the Maurya period’ that the 
passage in the Kavy&laAkSra does not refer to the Gupta 
period or to Vasubandhu. It should have been taken from the 
introduction, PrastSvanS of a now-forgotten early drama 
VSsavadattft-NstyadhSrS by Subandhu, a poet who lived in the 
Court of the Maurya sovereign BindusSra, the son and 
successor of Candragupta and who also served him as 
Minister. A reference to him in the Avantisundarlkathft 
seems to say that Subandhu was at first imprisoned by Bin- 
dusitra, and later on released after his binding to himself his 
sovereign's heart by writing the story of Vatsar&ja. Several 
extracts from this VSsavadatta have been traced in the famous 
Commentary on Bharata’s NStya^tra by Abhinavagupta. 
From all these it is proved that even so early as the period of 
the Maurya Emperors Candragupta and Bindus&ra, Sanskrit 
drama was in a very highly developed stage and ministers 
were engaged* not only in writing dramas but also in taking 
part in their representation. 

This early Subandhu, the Minister of BindusSra, is proved 
to be different from his namesake, the author of the extant 

1 SaciprSyatvam yatha,— 

so’yam samprati Candragupta tanayas candraprakaso yuvS, 
jato bhupatirasrayah krtadhiyatn distya krtarthaSramah. 
asrayah krtadhiySm ityasya ca Subandhusacivyopaksepaparataya 

saciprayatvam. 

2 Proceedings and Transactions of the Second Oriental Conference 
1922, Calcutta, reprinted with additions and texts in the Indian 
Antiquary, 1924. 
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prose romance of that name, which appears to have been 
written daring the period of the decline of the Gupta Empire. 
Sanskrit literature recently unearthed contains some more 
references to an author called Subandhu which are brought 
before scholars here. The author that has these references 
id ^radstanaya, the author of BkSvapi'akaSa, a work of 
Sanskrit rhetoric and dramaturgy, written about the 12Ui 
or the 13th century. The particular reference is here 
given. It occurs in the eighth adhikSra of the work. It says 
that Subandhu enumerates 5 kinds (JStis) of Nstakas, Pur^a, 
Pra^nta, BhSsvara, Lalita, and Samagra, de€nes their qual^ 
ties, and gives examples of each of them. He gives the name 
ErtySrSvaDia, as that of a Pur^a Nst^ka. He then defines a 
Prasftnta NS(aka and says that a drama called Svapnavftsa* 
vodatta is an example of this and also lets us a little into the 
story and plot of this early drama. He then passes on to the 
third variety of N5{aka called BhSsvara and gives its five 
sandhis. He refers to a drama in which MSrIcha and RSva^a 
are characters, and another in which Candragupta and Nanda 
are characters. The crossing of the sea by the monkey heroes, 
the binding of RSma and LaksmagA by the NSgapSsa and 
and the testing (parlksS) of SitS are also referred to. The 
title of this latter drama is not given. A drama called 
KrtySrSva^a is referred to in several early works on Drama- 
turgy. It cannot be said whether the present is also another 
reference to this early drama. The next variety is called 
Lalita. In giving examples of this variety of drama ho refers 
to VikraraorvasI, a drama in which Yatsarftja and VSsavadattS 
are characters and where their separation is dealt with, and 
another which deals with SarmisthS and Vrmparvan. He 
then deals with his 6fth variety of drama called Samagra and 
gives the Mahanfitaka as an example. 

From the nature of the information given in the Bhjiva- 
praMia} (adhikSra viii) of SSiradStanaya the date of Subandhu, 

t The manuscript is deposited in the Government Oriental Manus- 
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the author of this Nstaka^laksmana, canuot be decided. Of the 
dramas enumerated as examples of the several varieties of 
NStaka according to the classification contained in the 
Bhavaprakaaa only VikramorvasI seems to be available com- 
pletely. The Svapnav^avadatta seems to refer to the drama 
published under that name in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series. But the variations between the description of the 
dramas as given in the BhavaprakaSa and the Trivandrum 
play seem to demonstrate that the Trivandrum drama is not 
not the whole of it but only an abridgment of it. The 
original drama might have been the work of Bhasa, but 
the abridgment is decidedly later^. The dramas published 
at Trivandrum under the name of Bhasa cannot all of them 
belong to him. The Svapnavasavadatta appears to be an 
abridgment of Bhasa’s drams, just as the DaridracSrudatta 
of dadraka’s (i. e. VikramSditya’s^) autobiographical drama 
Mrcchkatika. Other dramas published under the author- 
ship of BhSsa appear similarly to be abridgments of other 
dramas. The occurrence of the term R&jasimha at the end 
of several of these seems to point that these dramas were 
abridged in the Court of a king called RSjasiipha. Several 
dramas like the MattavilSsa’ produced in the Fallava Court 


cripts Library, Madras. It is learnt that this valuable work will soon 
be published by His Holiness l^riyatiraja of Melkote (formerly l^rlman 

Anantacarya of the Mysore Archaeological department), who is also 
publishing the famous work on Rhetoric ‘‘iSnigaraprakafiaof Bhoja”, 
the first portion of which will appear shortly. 

1 The present writer has discussed this in an article entitled ‘The 
iige of Bharavi and Dandin, the literary history of the Fallava period’ j 
Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, Vol, XIII, pp. 670688. 

2 The present writer has discussed about the identity in the article 
'The founder of the Vikrama Era. An interregnum in the history of 
the Andhra period.’ Myth. Soc. Jour., Vol. XII, pp. 268*282 j Vol. 
XIII, pp. 506-510 

3 The early Sanskrit prahasana Bhagavadajjukam which was 
recently published by Dr. Banerji-Sastri in the Journal of Behar and 
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contains peculiarities that are observed in these dramas. It 
does not appear unwarranted to say that the dramas discover* 
ed at Malabar and attributed to BhSsa by Mm. T. Ganapati 
Sastri should have been abridged in the Court of the 
Pallava sovereign Bajasimha. Malabar has preserved many 
ancient customs and usages that prevailed long ago in South 
India. It preserved for us many forgotten works like the 
Arthasastra and its commentaries, Abhinavagupta’s commen* 
tary on the Nstya^stra, Bhamaha’s Alamkara and Sahkara* 
cSrya’s commentary on the Yoga Sutras. Similarly it seems 
to have preserved these Pallava abridgments of early dramas, 
several of which are enacted in the orthodox. Kerala stage 
even today. 

From the nature of the account in the Blidvaprakasa of 
Subandhu’a work on dramaturgy, Subandhu s date cannot be 
determined. There is nothing to say whether he is the same 
as the Mauryan Minister or the Author of the prose romance 
VSsavadatta. The latter appears from various references 
in his work to belong to the period of the decline of the 
political power of the Guptas, 


A. Rangaswami Sakasvati 


Orissa is mentioned in the Mamandur inscription of the Pallava 
king who mentions this drama as well as the Mattavilasa. The 
Mattavilasa is a prahasana written by the king to ridicule the Jains and 
Buddhists. The Bhagavadajjukam is mentioned in the line preceding 
the one where the Mattavilasa is mentioned. But the connection in 
which it is mentioned is not evident as the inscription is damaged. It 
might have mentioned that Mahend ravarman, whose literary achieve- 
ments the inscription details, wrote the Bhagavadajjuka just as he 
wrote the Mattavilasa. Or it might have said that Mahendravaman 
wrote his Mattavilasa on the model of the early drama Bhagavada- 
jjukam. One of the manuscripts of the work discovered contains a 
verse at the beginning which says that its author's name was Bodhayana. 
A commentary of the drama that has also been discovered says that 
the name of the author of the drama was Bodhayana. 



Hindu Theory Of Property 


In Sanskrit vocabulary property is subsumed under the 
word “artha"', a generic term deep as well as wide, standing as 
the second among the four categories of human life, viz. dharma 
(righteousness), artha (wealth), kSma (fulfilment of desire), and 
mok^a (salvation). A long process of gradual crystallisation 
brought into it all the various meanings which became attached 
to it in course of time. This may easily be referred backwards 
to the different periods of growth, but hero they are alluded 
to merely in an introductory fashion without any philosophical 
emphasis. The Lexicographer Amara of c. 800 a. d. gives the 
following meanings of artha, which disclose the development 
of the concept stage by stage. Belevant synonyms mentioned 
in his work are — ^a thing, need, purpose, earning, wealth, 
property^. And all these words show a close connection 
between the underlying ideas, which is clearly revealed by an 
analysis of them. Thus a thing is the material form of a need 
which it somehow satisfies. A purpose is the psychological 
side of it, and earning is exchange for property and need, 
while wealth is accumulated property in the most convenient 
shape. In the dictionary of synonyms, no explanation can be 
expected for the terms, yet it shows the precipitate of the ideas 
already highly advanced and mature at the time of the 
dictionary-maker. In about 300 B. c. and long before Amara, 
Kautilya technically defined “artha” as “the subsistence of 
mankind” and even “the earth which contains mankind is also 
termed “artha’’*. 

1 Amarako^a, pp. 242, 325, Colebrooke's edition. 

2 Arthatastra, p. 515. Mill has fully endorsed it in his query. 
"But is there nothing recognised as property except what has been 
produced (by labour) ? Is there not the earth itself, its forests and 
waters, and all the natural riches above and below the surface ? These 

t. H. Q., JUNE, 1931: 


9 
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HINDU THEORY OF PROPERTY 


Psychology of Property 

The mental side of property desires to be treated before 
its political side not only -because of its naturally earlier 
genesis but also for the fact that a better understanding of its 
rise and growth calls for it. For purely psychological analysis 
and ethical vision, the Byhad-Araijayaka Upanisad supplies 
the earliest thought on the subject, and the basis for ritualistic 
morality as in Manu and the MahabhSrata. The moral 
responsibility of possessions is a never-ending theme with the 
Hindu moralist, but nowhere else is found the exact reason 
why property is desired in its widest sense. Says the Brhad- 
Araqiyaka — 

“Therefore in the present time people living alone desire 

thus ‘May I gain wealth to do my works’ 

(possibly sacrificial rites). Having desired thus 
he thinks ‘I am incomplete’. So long as he does 
not obtain the desired object. Man naturally 
striving for self-completion and failing to secure 
the objects of his will considers himself incomplete 
and then complete on gaining them” 

It also gives the relation between the self and property 
(vittam) including cows etc, as — “His (man’s) self is the nave 
and his property (even as cows etc.) is of the nature of the 
circumference «)f the wheel"*, signifying thereby the supple- 
mentary yet intimate connection between the two. This 
figure of speech is too common in Hindu thought and it points 
to a unity of parts, which though strictly inapplicable to this 
case yet shows the importance of property to the self for 
expressing itself. 

Such an analysis as the above of the oldest of tRe 
Upani^ads is quite in keeping with modern psychology viz. 

are inheritances of the human race" (Frin. of Poi. Econ., p. 480). 
Sukra speaks (rf "the earth as the source of all wealth” (Sukra-Niti, 
p. 23). 

I 4th Brahmaija, 17. 3 Stb Brahmaija, 15. 
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that property completes the will. In other words it is some 
form of self-completion whether it is collected wealth or daily 
earning as means to acquire property. In this sense property 
ia said to bo “objectified will”‘ and here the Hindu psychology 
already quoted ia sound and very modern in its outlook. 
Tt explains wealth whether it is possession or property as 
the expression of the will or of the instinct of acquisition. 

In Hegelian language the idea of the Upanisad quoted 
above signifies in a roughly compreased way that “since our 
wants are looked upon as primary, the possession of property 
appears at first to be a means to their satisfaction; but it 
is really the first embodiment of freedom and an independent 
end, A person must give to his freedom an external sphere, 
in order that he may reach the completeness implied in the 

idea The reasonableness of property consists not 

simply in satisfying our needs but in its superseding and re- 
placing the subjective phase of personality”. Thus “property 
is the embodiment of the particular will”^. 

The Brhad'Aranyaka takes the naked self only or “the 
individual as considered in his first abstract simplicity and 
hence with reference only to those features of personality 
with which he is directly endowed and not to those which 
he might proceed to acqvure by voludtary effort”*. And 
then when it shows the relation of the self to property it 
lays down the true principle that property is the self expanded 
just as the circumference is mathematically the extension 
of the centre on all sides. 

Rise of Fbofbbty 

The origin of property as an institution is a political 
question. It is in reality an index to the social stage in 
which it appears, just as has been suggested in the MahS- 


I Bosanquet’s Phil. Theo. of the State, p. 241. 

3 Hegel, Phil, of Right, Dyde’s Translation, pp. 48, 49, 5a 
3 Adapted from Hegel’s PWl. of Right, Dyde’s Translation, p. 52. 
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bhSrata^. Political thought characterises it first as possession 
indicating its crude form before the birth of the state and 
as property proper when state-laws come into operation. 
This may be designated pre-state and post-state property 
according to Gierke* or as mere possession unregulated by 
law and regular property as a political institution in Bous- 
seau’s view*. The purely natural or industrial stage of proper- 
ty is represented in Manu and its social and political stage 
in the MahabhSrata, but both influenced more or less by 
the Buddhist traditions. 

A few words in passing are necessary here before entering 
upon a discussion of the origin and nature of property. The 
whole question is finally one of rights and how such rights 
can arise. Ritchie has admirably put it in the most express- 
ive form in his “Natural Rights”. He is of opinion that 
“the attempt to base the right of property on the Law of 
Nature takes two principal forms : in both of these we see 
the influence of that sense of “nature” in which the natural 
means what is least affected by human institutions. There 
is the theory which bases property on occupation, and there 
is the theory which bases it on labour”*. Grotius is an 
example of the first and Locke of the second just in the 
same Indian way as the Buddhist idea and that of Manu. 
But labour and occupation are the two poles of property 
ultimately merging into one, for occupation itself is a form 
of labour, implicitly assumed in all theories but explicitly 
explained by George. As against Grotius and in support 
of Locke, George, argued that “the right of property, since 
it originates in the right of the individual to himself, attaches 
only to things produced by labour but cannot attach to 


1 Maliabharata, Rajadharmanusasana Parva, p, 973. 

2 Pol. Theo. of the Mid. Age, p. 50. 

3 Social Contract, p. 19, Cole’s edition. 

4 Natural Rights, p. 226. 
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tihin$;s created by Qod”^. For Grotlas “all acquisition by 
labour** is occupation because all property is made out of 
pre-existing matter^. Tbe Buddhist account takes no notice 
of the element of labour involved in property, which is of 
course fundamental in Manu. Such a position naturally usher* 
ed in the l^rust theory of a property as a distinct and highly 
significant contribution. 

(a) The Buddhist tradition, which is probably chronolo- 
gically earlier but has a later colouring, traces property back 
to that state of nature in which everything was common to 
all being used according to needs. Proprietory demarcation 
was the effect of the selfishness of individuals who tried to 
appropriate more than his share as provision for the future. 
Thus it is related that : — 

“If these beings (primitive men) wanted rice to eat in 
the evening or in the morning, they would go and 
get what is requisite, but it happened that one 
being who was of an indolent disposition took at 
one time enough rice for evening and morning. 
Now another being said to him, “come let us go 
for rice.” Then he answered him, “look after 
your own rice, I have taken enough at one time to 
last me morning and evening'*. Then the other 
thought, “GKiod capital ! I will take enough 
rice for two, three, seven days” and he did 
accordingly. Then it happened that some one 
said to this person “come let us go for rice” but 
ho answered him, “Look after your own rice ; 


1 Condition of labour, p. 35. 

2 Natural Rights, p, 268. It is interesting to note that Sukra does 
not recognise occupation or possession as a source of right "A man is 
not the owner of property because it is held by him. Is it not found in 
the case of thieves that somebody’s property is being held by somebody 
else ? Sukra-Niti, p. 210. To answer Sukra the view of Manu and 
Locke has to be adopted. 
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I have taken enough at one time to last me two, 
three, seven days". ‘^Good capital I thought the 
other. I will take enough rice for a fortnight, 
for a month and he did accordingly. 

And because these beings took to laying up provisions 
of this spontaneously growing rice, it became 
coarse ; a husk enveloped the grain, and when it 
had been cut it grew not up again, but remained 
as it bad been left. Then these beings assembled 
together in sorrow and said, “Let us now draw 
lines of demarcation and establish boundaries bet- 
ween each one's property’* (portion). And so 
they drew lines of demarcation and set up bounds 
“This is mine — this is thine.” (They said); Now 
this is the first appearance in the world of a 
system of boundary lines and this (boundary) is 
right or not right according to the king’s decision 
for he is the Lord of the Law.”^ 

It is to be noted that the necessity for political society is 
seen in the rise of property according to the Buddhist view 
which is more comprehensive and better connected than 
Menu’s treatment given below. Regulation of property and 
the assignment of rights introduced an assessor who is the first 
political head. The rudiments of proprietory right are also 
indicated though not so pointedly as in Manu. 

(b) Manu gives the essentially individualistic conception 
of property in its most primitive or merely labour-produced 
form when the state had no existence nor even society of any 
kind other than the presumably nomadic. It seems Manu 
goes back in substance to a stage earlier than that pictured 
in the Buddhist record. He does not speak of any conflict 
with other individuals or any consequent pressure for regula- 
ting property and right, but only defines condition of the right 
to property which appears tp be intuitive i. e. natural. Such 


I Rockhill's Buddha, pp. 5-6. 
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right is based on industry or labour becoming proprietory at 
once, or in the language of Tjooke “labour was to be the title 
to it”. Manu has declared : 

“According to ancient authorities, the land belongs to 
him who first cleared it of forests and a deer to 
him who pierced it first with his arrow.” ^ 

The Hindu legislator has not mentioned the names of the 
authorities he was following but it is clear that there was this 
old tradition in his time. It is in keeping with Locke’s treat- 
ment of the same subject. These lines from the English 
philosopher are parallel to Manu in thought and language : 

“As much land as a man tills, improves, cultivates and 
can use the products of, so much is bis. Thus 
the law of reason makes the deer that (American) 
Indian’s who hath killed it”.^ 

But later on Locke deals with property just in the same 
way as Buddhist account has done above. The principles 
involved are the same, for he went on to say that : 

“This is certain that in the beginning, before the desire 
of having more than man needed bad altered the 
intrinsic value of things, which depended only 

on their usefulness to the life of man though 

men had a right to appropriate by their labour, 
each one to himself, as much of the things of 
nature as he could use, yet this could not be 
much nor to the prejudice of others, where the 
same plenty was still left to those who would 

use the same industry The increase of lands 

' and the right employing of them is the great 
art of government.”* 

(c) The maintenance of property or proprietory rights is 
an advanced question untouched by Manu but only hinted by 

I Manusamhita, IX, 44. 

3 Civil Government, Cassell’s edition, pp. 24, 25. 

3 Ibid., pp. 29, 31. 
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the Buddhist record. Nowhere is the need for the state is 
more urgently felt than in the sphere of rights and claims. 
In a sense the state is for these and these are born with the 
state. Even in the^Vedic time a king was needed to assign 
rightful portions presumably through state actions. The 
elected king is expected to do it as his duty. In the electing 
hymn the Atharva Veda says — ‘*Be seated on this summit of 
the body politic and from there vigorously distribute the 
natural wealth^”. In the justice of the state is seen to lie the 
germ of private and personal property though it is no theory 
in the Vedas. The MahftbhSrata concerns, itself with this 
problem of rights and draws a distinction between mineness 
(ownership) of two kinds external and internal and defines it as 
“consciousness that it is my property, my son etc”^. Evi- 
dently the one is proprietory consciousness of right and the 
other is the enjoyment of property acquired. The point here 
is how could these be possible ? Undoubtedly these involve 
“possession” and “protection” of property for the keeping up 
of right, and such enjoyment and security of property can be 
assured only by the state through its coercive power of “daudR” 
i. e. restraint and punishment. It is in line with Bousseau’s 
argument that in the state of nature there is but “possession 
which is merely the eflFect of force or right of the first occu- 
pant”, and “not property which can be founded only on a 
positive title” as in civil society^. Thus property as the most 
important instrument of the family which is the political unit 
becomes in the Epic the primary product of the state and the 
chief factor in consolidated society. It is worth noticing that 
the MahftbhSrata everywhere puts property in conjunction with 
wife and children indicating thereby the whole apparatus of 
family life. From this point of view Bosanquet has called 
property “a corollary of the household family”*. 

1 Atharva Veda, III, 4, 2. Vide Note infra, pp. 278-9 

2 Rajadharmanutasana Parva, xUi, p. 950. 

3 Social Contract, p. 19, Cole’s edition. 

4 Vide Bosanquet’s Phil. Tbeo. of the State, p. 281. 
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In anarchy or the non-state condition “none can have any 
(sense of) 'mine-ness’ (i. e. claim) to anything”, “none can live 
in possession of food and things”, “none can safely enjoy wealth 
and wife” (family life)^. This socioplasmic chaos is not civil 
society but the state of nature. Here anybody can have 
anything. Any two combine to take the property of one and 
many combine to take it from the first two. “Like the fish 
in shallow water and the birds in a sequestered place, enjoy- 
ment is under envy according to sweet will”^. Hence as 
shown by Prof. Sarkar “property does not exist in the non- 
state (condition of the logic of the fish — MStsya-nyliya) 

Property however is not mere bhoga i. e. mineness or owner- 
ship, Property (bhoga, enjoyment plus mamatva, 

ownership) is the difierentium between the non-state and the 
state^. Necessarily the MahftbhSrata has declared that 
“acquiring wealth and taking to a wife must be done under the 
shelter of the king”*. For men can spend their days only by 
taking the shelter of the all-fruitioning king*. This is 
practically equal to saying that the highest security and 
development of the accessories to life are obtained in the state, 
since it not only preserves but creates right which comes into 
being with its own life. But the Epic recognized that there 
can be no right to fruits without sowing of seeds^, which is 
in short labour-produced title. Kautilya speaks of activity 
(labour) being the root of all wealth^. 

(d) The Trust doctrine regarding property evidently avoids 
the difficulty of initial proprietory rights and being necessarily 
in intimate connection with religious ideas, concerns itself ra- 
ther solely with the object of acquiring it. In fact the question 
of right does not arise at all when everything is looked upon 

1 Rajadharmanu§asana Parva, Ixvii, Ixviii, pp. 984, 985. 

2 Ibid., pp. 984, 985. 

3 Pol. Theories and Institutes of the Hindus, p. 204 

4 R&jadharmanuSasana Parva, Ivii, p. 978. 5 Ibid., Ixxvi, p. 99a 

6 ASvamedha Parva, p. 1310. 7 Arthafiastra, p. 44. 

I- H. Q., JUNE, 1925 
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as the gift of god. It is also a natural intuition consequent 
on man’s experience of the world and of himself. The Hindu 
conception of the material world agrees with the Ghristian 
idea^ in accepting it as the bounty of the Maker. The 
MahftbhSrata speaks of the purpose of creation: 

"For the enjoyment of all beings this whole world of 
moving life and inert matter has been created by 
his (God’s) power”®. 

But to the question of man’s use of the world and all the 
things found in it there is only one answer throughout the 
Hindu Sfistras. The individualistic idea has been carefully 
shut out so that no selfish end might be read in the object of 
creation. While the Vedas pray for "riches turned to worthy 
ends’’ and "wealth that directs both worlds’’*, the Epic 
states that "wealth has been created for sacrifices (yajna) 
and man has been appointed the trustee for it”^. And 
"wealth is the means to dbarma (righteousness)”®. This 
wealth and righteousness (artha and dharma) are inter-related, 
the former being under the latter. Their combination is 
sweet and beautiful like that of honey and nectar®. The 
MahSbharata farther enjoins that "wealth above one’s need 
must be given to the poor”^. Manu distinguishes between 
“godly wealth” and "demonical wealth” according to their 
use®, which in fact serves for a supplementary commentary on 
the parable of the talents*. It is like Prof. Hobhouse’s divi- 
sion between “property for use’’ and "property for power” 
in his "Property, its Duties and Rights”^®. InfactManu’s 
object for earning consists in “supporting relatives, performing 

I Gen. I, 28. Eccl. XVII, i-ii. 2 AnuSasana Farva, xiv, p. 1199. 

3 bg Veda, I, 141. 4 Rajadharmanusasana, xx, p. 954. 

5 Rajadharmanut&sana Parva, viii, p. 147. 

6 Apaddharma Parva, clxvii, p. 1049. 

7 Mokijadharma Parva, cixix, p. 1105. 8 Manu, XI, xx, p. 658. 

9 Matt. 35 ; I5flr. 

10 Quoted in Hodgkin’s Christ. Revol., p. 23 i. 
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religious rites and saving the body from hunger and nudity"^. 
Again “a man desiring happiness must not earn more than 
his need, viz. for maintaining himself and his family and doing 
religious works, for contentment is happiness and ^ discontent 
is sorrow”*. 

In its deeper implication the trust theory of property 
stands next door to the Communism of Plato and More and 
necessarily reduces to the vanishing point all exclusiveness 
of the Aristotelian type for an expanding spiritual generalisa* 
tion of everything acquired in this world by the energy and 
enterprise of man. The individual element in personal use of 
things gives place to a higher utility where others (gods and 
men implied in sacrificial rites) receive proper, if not greater, 
consideration. Thus it is said that "the whole world is based 
on Yajua (sacrificial rite)* and apart from its orthodox and 
scriptural meaning, it has an undoubted social significance 
and a spiritual character ; for "yajna and the world are 
reciprocally protective”^. This reminds one of Tawney’s 
standard of personal property in his famous book the "Acqui- 
sitive Society”, viz. what is "needed for proper service to the 
community”*. In the conception of Yajna as combined 
religion and service the radical Epic socialism declaring every- 
body having equal claim to everything* is superseded by a 
robust spiritual idealism which secures practically the same 
result but avoids the patent difficulties. Sukra, therefore, 
declares that "the world exists through Charity and Good- 
ness”’. “Through wealth men get virtue, satisfaction and 
salvation®. Like Manu Sukra also insists on "enjoying wealth 
after giving away portions to the king, relatives, friends, ser- 
’^ants, thieves and wife and sons”®. But Kautilya found "the 


I Manu IV, 3, p, 191. 2 Manu IV, 12, p. 194. 

3 Mokaadharma Parva, clxviii, p. IIII. 4 Ibid., p. 1112. 

5 Quoted in Hodgkin’s Christ. Revol., p. 221. 

6 Asvainedha P., p. 1331, vide supra p. 265. Authority II, p. 18. 

7 Sukra Niti, p. 118. 8 Ibid., p. 264. 9 Ibid., p. 26$, 
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world bound by wealth*^ and “wealth, the means to virtue 
and enjoyment’*’. Here is a oombination of the sooialand 
individual elements implied in the responsibility of possessions. 
The whole argument may be summed up in the idea of the 
Epio that “by wealth can be controlled this world and the 
next, and truth and righteousness”’. 

In fact Manu’s pronouncement stands as a challenge to the 
world even to-day. The quantitative solution of socialism 
means equal distribution and nothing more, while Manu drives 
at a qualitative change in man’s attitude to property. A. J, 
Penty says, “it was the problem of inducing men to obey the 
moral law in the sphere of economics, of preventing them from 

obtaining more than their share of property that led 

Socialists in the past to escape from the dilemma by deman- 
ding the abolition of all private property whatsoever. But 

experience is proving that (it) is to follow the line of 

maximum resistance”^. Tawney suggests that “if society is 
to be healthy, men must regard themselves not as the owners 
of rights, but as trustees for the discharge of functions and as 
instruments of social purpose. They will insist that property 
is moral and healthy when it is used as a condition and 
involves the discharge of definite personal obligations”’. And 
this is Dharma (righteousness) and Yajha (sacrifice) in the 
Hindu sense’. 

In the conception of property as trust the Hindu thinkers 
reached — it must be admitted — very high degree of economic 
idealism which in depth and extent showed the most consum- 
mate synthesis of the spiritual and the material, transforming 
the lacter at every step into means and instruments for the 
former. If the spirit is really spiritual the use of property 

I Arthasastra, p. 398. 2 Ibid,, p. 394. 

3 Sinti Farva, Ixxx, p. 1023. 

4 Towards a Christian Sociology, p. 150, 

5 Acquisitive Society, pp. 28, 44. 

6 Cf. Trivedi’s Yajfia Kathi. 
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becomes spiritual as well, or as Hegel puts it as giving a soul 
to property. To regard property as trust does therefore 
mean a great spiritual advance and is in fact impossible with- 
out it. The west in running to extremes in its theories about 
property has almost lost sight of this great principle— al- 
though it is learning it of late which holds together in their 
proper places .in relation to rights both the individual and 
society in which he lives. It is the transmutation of indivi- 
dualis.m and socialism into something which is both without 
destroying either totally and for good. The details of the 
regulation of private property in individual life according to 
Hindu thought are impossible here, but it is sufficient to say 
that Hindu religious practice eminently succeeded in dives- 
ting the individual, through various rites and sacrifices up to 
the stage of sylvan retirement, of unnecessary, injurious and 
mischievous accumulation without any recourse to “death 
duties" or other forced regulations. Yet all was voluntary 
from the sense of spiritual duty and the self of man was not 
snatched away from him. The proper balance between Vyasti 
(the individual) and Samasti (the collection) was the aim 
of the Hindu religious economist ; he could not logically 
sacrifice any one of these for the sake of the other and thus 
raise an outwardly easy yet impracticable theory. When a 
light sneer is passed on the all too religious strain of Hindu 
thought in every department of knowledge, its right import 
is often misunderstood and more often missed altogether. If 
anything is supposed to infuse the correct spirit into man’s 
use of this God-created world, adjusting all economic and 
social relations into a spiritual whole free from jarring and 
concussion, it must be religion after all, when it is liberated 
from its air-tight seggregation and is allowed to flow into 
and become one with politics, economics and sociology. The 
solution of the property problem seems to lie in this direction. 
Western Christianity with its individualistic emphasis has 
apparently failed to realise what Hinduism tried to do through 
the institution of Yaj&a of many kinds down to the number- 
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less vratas or small ceremonies. Even in socialism itself the 
trust idea has a good and important part to play contributing 
to its very basis and goal. 

(e) Laukika property, i. e., its legal aspect, is cited from 
MitSk^arS and Sarasvati VilSsa and other law books in Jolly’s 
Recht and Sitte, p. 91. And juridically speaking, the pro- 
perty taken cognizance of by the state is laukika i. e. worldly, 
material, or secular** is Prof. B. K. Sarkar’s explanatory 
remark^. As a legal institution it does not touch the theory 
proper, having no direct bearing on it. The difference between 
real and personal property involving the right to use, trans- 
fer, bequeath, sell and destroy any property is essentially a 
legal question. But its saoredness is preserved by the autho- 
rity of the state under dai^a or punishment, or in other 
words through the operation of law. It is the state that gives 
validity, as shown by Prof. Sarkar® to the “seven modes of 
acquiring property** according to Manu (X, 115) and to its 
“three titles” according to Vasistha (XVI, 10) and other 
legal incidents®. 

The net result of the institution of property in con- 
solidating social and family life is as great and far-reaching as 
that of the very establishment of the state itself, though 
the former is subsidiary to and dependent on the latter*. 


1 Pol. Theo. and Inst, of Hindus, p. 2oS. The MimSmsS view of 
property is the extreme laukika idea making it a mere convention. So 
“Vijiianelvara following Prabhakara argues that Jaimini (IV, 1-3-6) was 
of opinion that property was essentially a matter of popular recognition" 
and such recc^nition is only convention (Kieth’s Karma MlmatnsS, 
p. lOl). 

2 Xbid., p. 20Pi 

3 Jolly, Recht and Sitte, pp. 90-92. 

4 Baudhiyana evidently takes the state to exist for the express 
purpose of protecting property and life and though he is not quite 
explicit his meaning is clear ’ in his law-book where he speaks of the 
duty of the ruling caste, the Ki^atriyas, ( 1 , 10, 18, 3 and 16, pp. 199 and 
201, S. B. E. vol. XIV). The passages referred to run thus— 
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Following the Mah&bbSrata Prof. Sarkar has pointed out^ 
that “two miraculous changes are effected in social life 
once private property is called into existence. First, people 
can sleep without anxiety ‘with doors open’* and secondly, 
women decked with ornaments can walk without fear ‘un- 
attended by men’*. This is equal to the most comprehen- 
sive security to life and its necessary accessories which 
make life worth living in this world and gives a signidcant 
meaning to it. 


J. N. C. Ganguly 


“In the Ksatriyas (God placed) strength (the privilege) of 

using weapons and protecting the treasure and life of created 
beings for the growth of (good) government’’ 

Cf. Mill- 


"However the assumption that government exists solely for 
the protection of property is not one to be deliberately adhered 

to that protection being required for person as well as 

property. The ends of government are as comprehensive as 
those of social union”. (Prin. of Pol. Econ., p. 485). 

Pol. Theo. and Inst of Hindus, p. 209. 

Sinti Parva, Ixviii, 30, p 985. 

Ibid., 32. p. 985. 
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The Vicitra NaM 

II 

Daite of Composition 

The Sikh records generally refer to two different periods 
of literary activity in the career of Guru Govind Singh. The 
first was the period when the Guru is said to have lived in 
obscurity in the hills where ‘he set himself to the task of 
self-improvement*, and the most important of the modern 
writers say that it covered the first 20 years of Guru Govind 
Singh's pontificate^, though we must state here that there 
is no evidence to support such a statement. During the 
second period the Guru was living in retirement at Damdama* 
where he secured a safe retreat after his final defeat at 
Charokaur, having experienced, in the meantime, all the dan- 
gers and dramatic escapes of a fugitive under a hot chase. How 
long the Guru remained at Damdama we do not definitely know. 
Dr. Narang states that the Guru stopped there for about a 
year’ and Cunningham also practically says the same thing^. 
As the latter plaices the battle of Chamkaur in 1705-6’, 
the Guru’s stay at Damdama could not have extended much 
more than one year for it is almost certain that he left the 
place about the beginning of 1707, as it was from Damdama 
that he was called to the south by the Emperor and he had 
not proceeded far on his journey when he came to know of 
Aurangzib’s death which took place on the 3rd March, 1707’. 
But we must point out here that the battle of Chamkaur 

cannot be placed so late as 1705. The great seige of Anandpur 

1 Cunningham, p. 67, see also f.a 2 ; Narang, pp. 74, 75 ; Irvine, 

p. 14. • 

2 Half-way between Hansi and Ferozepur ; Cunningham, p. 80 ; 
see also Irvine, p. 88, f. n. 

3 Narang, p. 99. 4 Cunningham, p. 80. 

5 Ibid., p. 79. 6 Irvine, p. I. 
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took place about 1701 and as it was almost immediately 
followed by the battle of Chamkaur whither the allied army 
proceeded as soon as they came to detect that the Guru 
had fled, Govind's flnal defeat cannot be placed later than 
1702 . We are inclined to think therefore that the Guru’s 
stay at Damdama was somewhat longer. It is stated in 
the Sakhi Book that the Guru stopped at Damdama for 
‘three years minus some months and days' and it seems 
that at least on this point it is not far from truth. At any 
rate, the Guru’s stay must have been sufficiently long to 
have enabled him to dictate to Bhai Mani Singh the whole 
of the Grauth Sahib to which was added for the first time the 
hymns and slokas of his father with a sloka of his own, and 
to compose at least a part of the Basam Padsah ka 
OrarUh^. 

To which of these periods are we to assign the composition 
of the Vickra Na^ak % Opinion is almost equally divided. 
Cunningham and Narang say that the entire Baiam P&dsah 
ka Grauth was written when the Guru was living in retire- 
meut at Damdama^ ; Malcolm and Griffin would place the 
composition of the Granth near about 1696 and Rose in 
1698* while Macaulifle is of opinion that the Vidira Nafak, 
at least, was composed probably about 1692“. The question 
is thus one of great difficulty but I think that the position 
can be, to some e&tent, cleared if we begin by settling 
the chronology of the events narrated in the VicUra Na^ak 
for it is likely to set a limit to the field of our enquiry by 
narrowing down the range of probability and enabling us 
to settle definitely at least a lower limit. 

1 Sirdar Attar Singh’s Translation, Sakhi, No. 59. 

2 Macaulifle, vol. v, p. 223. 

3 Cunningham, p. 80 ; Narrang, p. 99. 

4 Malcolm, p. 186, f. n. ; Lepel Griffin’s Ranjit Singh, p. 48 ; 
Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes compiled by Rose, vol. I, 
p. 690, f. n. 

5 Macaulifle, vol. v, p. i. f. n. 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1925 
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Cunningham, Narang and Irvine place all these events 
after 1695. They all start with the assumption that the 
Guru passed the first twenty years of his pontificate in seclu- 
sion in the hills and as he had ascended the gaddi ol his 
father in 1675 his public career could not have commenced 
earlier than 1695. Cunningham adds that ‘the period is 
nowhere definitely given by English or Indian writers ; but 
from a comparison of dates and circumstances, it seems prob- 
able that Govind did not take upon himself a new and special 
character as a teacher of men until about the thirty-fifth year 
or until the year 1696 of Christ*. The learned author perhaps 
very naturally thought that it was not likely that the Guru 
had entered into military adventures before organising his 
followers into an efficient machine and so dated Guru Govind 
Singh’s public career from 1695. But we do not understand 
why, with the unanimous testimony of the Sikh authorities 
before him, Dr. Narang commits the same mistaku. Perhaps 
with the single exception of the authority quoted by Mal- 
colm^, the Sikh records are unanimous in placing the 
introduction of Guru Govind Singh’s reforms in 1699^ and 
they all state that the actions narrated in the Vicitra NS(aA 
took place before that event. Indeed, there is one piece 
of negative evidence in the Vicitra Na{ak itself which appears 
to us conclusive. In his description of the battles the Guru 
gives his followers their full meed of praise and many of them 
are individually mentioned. We are informed of the feats 
accomplished by Sri Shah, Nand Cand, Kripal, Dayaram, 
Maheri Cand, Sangatia and others but nowhere does the 
common cognomen of Singh appear. This fact makes it certain 
that all these battles took place before the KhSlsS came 
into existence. 

Next, the Bilaspore Bamwara supplies us with a very 

I Cu nningham, p. 67, f. n. 2. 2 Malcolm, p. 186, f. n. 

3 Ihiiilh VrakaS, p. 183 ; Itihas Guru Khalsa, p. 325 ; Macaulifie, 
vol. V, p. 93 ; Siiraj I’rakas as quoted by liaiiurjce, p. 204. 
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important date. It ia stated there that Raja Bhim Cand 
‘passed the closing years of life as a Fakir after abdicating 
in favour of his son Ajmer Cand, who became the 35th 
Raja in 1692 a. d.^. Now, Raja Bhim Cand of Bilaspore 
figure most prominently in the account given by the Guru. 
The battle ofNadaun, the negotiations with Hussain Khan, 
and the fight against Raja Gopal of Guler, in all these Bhim 
Cand plays a very important part, and if he had abdicated 
in 1692 it follows that all these events happened before that 
year. The Suraj PrakM, and tho Onr Vilas, howovei’, 
state that Rija Bhim Cand participated even in the great 
seige of Anandpur in 1701 but other Sikh records seem to 
corroborate the Bilaspore Banswara. The period immediate- 
ly following the incidents we have been discussing here is 
somewhat obscure and the Sikh records indicate that Guru 
Govind Singh temporarily retired to the hills whence he 
came out just on the eve of the introduction of his reforms. 
When the Bilaspore Raja is next mentioned in connection 
with the opposition to the Guru’s reforms we find the name 
of Ajmer Cand in some of the Sikh chronicles*. We 
may, therefore, accept 1692 as the date that marked the 
close of Raja Bhim Cand’s public activities and consequently 
all the incidents in which he figures must be placed previous- 
ly to that year. 

Mr. Rose, who has been the first to give a close attention 
to this question, is of opinion that the incidents narrated 
in the Vicitra N&tdk must have taken place between the 
years 1691 and 1698*. He arrives at this conclusion mainly 
on two different grounds. He places the composition of 
the Vicitra NSiak in Saipvat 1755 (1698 a. d) and secondly, 
he accepts Gurbux Singh’s statement that the first of 


1 Simla Hill-States Gazetteer, Bilaspore, p. 6 . 

2 MacauHfie, vol. v, p. 99 ; Panth PrakaS, p. 204 . 

,3 Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, vol. I, p. 690 , f. n. 2 . 
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Guru Govind Singh's letters discovered by him at Dacca, 
which is dated Samvat 1748 (1691 a. n.) was written at a 
time 'when peace still prevailed though were munitions 
being collected’. But as Mr. Rose accepts the statement 
of the Bilaspore chronicle that Raja Bhim Cand had abdicat- 
ed in 1692^ it is difficult to see how his views can be main- 
tained. He says that hostilities probably commenced in 1692, 
the very year which witnessed the end of Raja Bhim Cand’s 
public career but in that case all the events in which Bhim 
Cand participated, viz., the battle of Bhangani, the battle 
of Nadaun and the adventures of Hussain Ehan will have 
to be accommodated into a single year, which is manifestly 
impossible. From the Guru's own account it appears that 
at least the first and the second of these engagements took 
place after an appreciable interval but even if we suppose 
that the events followed one another in quick succession one 
single year would be clearly insufficient. Moreover, the reasons, 
that Gurbux Singh advances for his supposition that even 
in 1691 hostilities had not commenced, do not seem to be 
convincing. The letter in question 'acknowledges the receipt 
of swords, clothes and money through some delegates sent 
by the Sahgat and asks for more clothes, shields and war 
munitions*’. So there is nothing in the letter itself which 
suggests that it was written at a time when peace still prevail- 
ed. Munitions would certainly be collected in anticipation of 
war but they might ec(ually be collected when war was going 
on or even when war had ended. But Gurbux Singh really bases 
his argument on the second and the third letters. These letters 
are not dated but Gurbux Singh states that they were evident- 
ly written at intervals of a few months after the first letter of 
1691. In the second letter the Guru asks for a first class war 
elephant and that an elephant was actually sent is clear 
from the postscript on the letter that followed*. Gurbux 

1 Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, vol. I, p. 690, f. n. 4. 

2 Dacca- Review, 1915, p. 231. 3 Ibid., 1916, p. 316, 
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Singh goes on to say that 'an elephant was also the primary 
cause of the commencement of hostilities against him by 
the Hill Raja of Bilaspore, who subaeqently called in the 
Moghuls to his help. The Sikh books relate - that this 
was a Meghna elephant, a present from Raja Ratan Rai of 
Assam. As contemporary history does not support the 
Sikh tradition, the elephant in question might have been the 
one sent from Dacca and possibly a present from Raja 
Manik Rai of Chittagong through the Dacca SaAgatf It 
is on the basis of this supposition that the elephant, which 
was the immediate cause of the quarrel between the Guru 
and Raja Bhim Cand of Bilaspore, had been sent by 
the Dacca Sahgat after 1691 that we are asked to accept 
the statement that hostilities had not yet commenced in that 
year. The first part of Qurbux Singh’s argument seems 
plausible. It is narrated in the Sikh records that Guru 
Tegh Bahadur had accompanied Mirza Raja Ram Singh in 
his expedition against the Ahoms leaving his family at 
Patna®, where Guru Govind Singh was born during his 
absence. But the tenth Guru was born on the 7th of 
Pans, Samvat 1723® and Raja Ram Singh’s expedition 
against Assam took place two years later^. Therefore it is 
not possible to reconcile the Sikh tradition with contem- 
porary history. Gurbux Singh suggests that Guru Tegh 
Bahadur possibly accompanied Raja Subal Singh Sesodia, 
the only Rajput of note that took part in the expedition 
against Chittagong, which was carried on in the winter of 

1 Dacca Review, 1916, p. 316. 

2 Macauliffe, vol. iv, pp. 348-352. 

3 Cunningham makes Govind 15 at the time of his accession 
(p. 66) and he is followed by Narang, who vaguely says that the Guru 
was barely 15 (p. 72). But the evidence of the Sikh records is un- 
animous. See Irvine, p. 84, f. n. 

4 Sarkar’s Aurangzib, vol. iii, p. 187. Raja Ram Singh was 
appointed to the command against Assam in December, 1667, and he 
reached Rangamati in February, 1669. 
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1665*66 A.D. and this corresponds very well with the date 
of birth of Guru Govind Singh Bub his identification 
of the elephant that led to the quarrel with Bhim Cand 
with the other that was sent by the Dacca Safigat is, more or 
less, a clever guess and we find it difficult to accept its 
implications in the face of all that we have said before 
and the united testimony of the Sikh authorities that hostili- 
ties had commenced at an earlier date. 

Indeed, it seems to us that this confusion about the 
chronology of Guru Govind Singh need never liavo arisen 
if the Sikh records had been given the attention they 
deserve. They are all unanimous with regard to the general 
sequence of events and the date of the commencement of 
hostilities with the Hill Bajas. We would reserve the 
discussion of the details for another occasion but it may be 
stated here that most of the important Sikh authorities 
are agreed that the battle of Bhangani, where the Guru 
received his baptism of fire, took place about Samvat 1744 or 
1687 A.D.®. Besides, there exists another very interesting 
piece of evidence which we would mention here for what 
it is worth. We are told that after the battle was over Guru 
Govind Singh rewarded those of his followers who had 
distinguished themselves in the fray. One of these fortunate 
few was the Brahmin Dayaram whom the Guru credits 
‘with having fought bravely like Droi^a of old’. He was given 
a shield made of rhinoceros-skin and it is still preserved 
in the residence of his descendant at Anandapur. It is 
about 2 feet 3 inches in breadth and to it is attached 
a weapon resembling the triangular head of a spear. On 
the latter there is an inscription describing the circums- 


1 Dacca Review, 191S, p. 222, f. n. 

2 Panth Prakas, p. 161 ; MacauIifiFe, vol. v, p. 51. He places 
the birth of Ajit Singh in January, 1687, which event he places im- 
mediately after the battle of Bhangani ; Itihas Guru KhalsS, p. 322. 
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tances of the grant, which is dated Sainvat 1744^. As we 
are not in possession of the opinion of any expert with 
regard to this inscription it is not safe to place too much 
reliance upon it but this much may be said that the date 
of the inscription at least proves the existence of a strong 
Sikh tradition that the battle of Bhangani was fought in 
1687. 

The Sikh records do not tell us anything definite with 
regard to the time of the battle of Nadaun but there is 
a hint in some of them which suggests that tbe battle 
was fought about 1689. We are told that the Guru’s 
second son, who was born on the seventh day of the month 
of Get, Saipvat, 1747 (April, 1690) was named Zorawar 
Singh, or the powerful lion, in commemoration of the battle 
of Nadaun^. The failure of the son of Dilawar Khan and 
the adventures of Hussain Khan followed soon after ami 
from the account given in the Panth Prakai^ it appears 
that these were finished by the year 1691. At any rate 
we must place them before 1692, the year of Raja Bhim 
Gaud’s abdication. 

But now a difficulty arises. In the 12th and 13th 
sections of the - VicUra Nafaka two other incidents are 
mentioned in which Raja Bhim Gand plays no part. The 
12th section gives an account of a struggle between sonic 
of the Hill Rajas on the one side and a general of 
Dilawar Khan named Jujhar Singh, on the other. In the 
13th section the Guru narrates the story of the arrival of a 
sou of Aurangzib in the Punjab. ‘It does not appear 
that the Emperor’s son remained long in the Punjab or 
any depredations there’*. He was succeeded by Mirza Beg 
Khan who proceeded to plunder all those who had taken 

I T. Banerjee — Life of Guru Govind Singh (in Bengali), pp. 170- 

171. 

3 MacaulifTe, vol. v, p. 55. 3 Panth Prakai, p. 164. 

4 MacaulifTe, vol. v, p. 59. 
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refuge iu the hills as soon as the5> came to know the Shahzada 
was approaching. 'Any that escape I from Mirza Beg were 
afterwards punished by four other equally relentless officers 
who succeeded him’. From the Guru’s account it appears 
that desertions had taken place from his own ranks and 
he concludes his work by cursing the apostates in this 
world and the next. 

The adventure of Jujhar Singh is ignored by the Sikh 
writers and the reason may perhaps be guessed. They 
were writing about their Guru and, as the incident iu question 
had no concern with him, they did not think it necessary 
to incorporate it in their works. Even with regard to 
the second incident the Guru’s direct concern was not much 
and it appears from his own treatment of the subject that 
he incorporated it in the Vicitra Natak mainly with the 
object of reading a lesson on apostasy, From other references 
in the Vicitra Natak it appears that desertions were by 
no means rare and the Guru hardly misses an opportu- 
nity of telling us how the apostates were punished either 
by himself or by others^. 

Nevertheless, this particular reference introduces a very 
great complication. The name of the Shahzada is not men- 
tioned in the Vicitra Nafak but Macauliffe says that it 
w'as Prince Muazzim who afterwards became known as the 
Emperor Bahadur Shah®. Malcolm is of opinion that ‘thi.s 
must have been in the year 1701, when Bahadur Shah 
was detached from the Dakhin to take charge of the govern- 
ment of Kabul, and was probably ordered, at the same 
time, to settle the disturbances in the Punjab®’. This is a 
mere guess which rests on two assumptions — that the Prince 
referred to in the Vicitra Naiak was none other than 
Bahadur Shah himself and that he was ordered to settle the 


1 Vicitra Natak, viii, 37, 38 ; x, i. 

2 Macauliffe, vol. v, p. 59. 

3 Malcolm’s Sketch of the Sikhs, p, 60, f. n, 
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disturbances in the Punjab when he was appointed to the 
government of Kabul. Cunnjughatn does not seem to accept 
Malcolm’s views but they receive considerable support from 
the Out Vilas, perhaps the most important authority on 
Guru Govind Singh next to the Vicitra Natak itself. From 
Bhai Sukha Singh’s account it appears that almost imme- 
diately after the creation of the Panth, difficulties commenced 
with the Hill Kajas, mainly because the Sikhs began to 
oxact contributions by force from the Hill people, when- 
ever they found themselves in urgent need of anything 
that -the latter possessed*. The Rajas were exasperated 
and complained 'to the Imperial authorities at Delhi. The 
Government sent two successive detachments to aid the 
Rajas against the Guru but the allies were on each occasion, 
defeated and driven back. Then a Shahzada was sent to 
take the command against the Guru but Nand Cand, a 
Khatri of Delhi, who possessed some influence with the prince, 
succeeded in convincing him of the Guru’s innocence and the 
Prince returned to Lahore without achieving anything. 
He was succeeded by two officers who plundered all those 
who had taken refuge in the hills on the approach of the 
Shahzada. Four others followed under the leadership of 
Mirza Beg Moghul who completed the work of their prede- 
cessors*. As Guru Govind Singh introduced his reforms 
in 1699 it does not seem improbable that these events occurred 
near about 1701. 

But we find it extremely difficult to follow the lead of 
Our Vilas, particularly in this instance. Of the circumstances 
of 1701 we get copious details from the various Sikh author- 
ities. The breach with the Hill Rajas was final and complete. 
They had already made a common cause against the Guru 
and called in the aid of the Muhammadans. The allies had 
been worsted in two or three successive engagements but they 

( Cunningham, p. 78, f. n. i. 2 Gur Vilas, xiii, 8, 9. 

3 Gur Vilas, xii, 143-185, 

I. a. JUNE, 1925 
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had rallied back and the great seige of Anandpur was about 
to commence. But the Guru’s own acccount of the circum- 
stances under which the advent of the Shahzada took place 
is entirely different. From the Vicitra Natak it clearly 
appears that Dilawar Khan sent Jujhar Singh against the 
Hill Rajas when he heard of the disastrous end of Hussain 
Khan’s expedition. At any rate, it is extremely improbable 
that any appreciable time elapsed between the death of 
Hussain Khan and the expedition under Jujhar Singh. The 
Guru says that when the news of these repeated failures 
reached Anrangzib, he was beside himself with rage and sent 
his son to tho Punjab to set matters right. It appears, 
therefore, that the prince was sent primarily against the 
Hill chieftains, some of whom were in rebellion and had success- 
fully defied and destroyed the armies of Dilawar Khan under 
successive generals, and only secondarily, against the Guru. 
Moreover, the Guru’s account does not indicate any cousidcr- 
ublo gap between the death of Jujhar Singh and the arrival 
of the Shahzada. It may as well be pointed out here that, 
like all tho other Sikh records, the Our VUm also places 
tho various other incidents narrated in the Vicitra NUfak 
previous to the introduction of Guru Govind Singh’s reforms 
and it becomes difficult to understand why the Guru, in 
his narrative, would skip over a considerable period, abound- 
ing in interests of every description, and suddenly bring 
his account to a close by referring to an incident, with which he 
had no direct concern. We, therefore, think that Macauliffe’s 
arrangement is right and that the expedition of the Shahzada 
must be put earlier. 

Macauliife does not specify the time of the Shahzada’s 
arrival but as he is inclined to think that the Vicitra Natak 
was composed about 1692 he must be understood to have 
meant that the expeditions of the Shahzada, Mirza Beg 
Khan and his four successors must all have taken place before 
that year. We do not think that wo would bo justified in 
coiumittiug ourselves to any defiuit>u date. From the Guru’s 
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accouttt, however, it clearly appears that these events followed 
one another in rather a quick succession and therefore 
Macaulilfe cannot be far off the mark, though perhaps a bit 
too early. 

We have said before that the Sikh records indicate a gap 
in the military activities of Guru Govtnd Singh from after 
the close of these incidents till 1699. Indeed, they give us 
very little information with regard to the doings of the Guru 
in the meantime and the veil is not completely raised till 
the Guru convenes the great assembly at Keshgarh and bring 
the KhSlsa into existence. It was during the period of 
obscurity that the Guru is said to have lived in retirement 
on the lofty peaks on which the temple of NainS Devi is 
situated^, and was engaged, as some say^, in worshipping 
the Devi and performing a great sacrifice in order to obtain 
her blessings, or, as modern Sikh opinion suggests’, in 
demonstrating the futility of all such practices. The sacrifice 
is said to have been undertaken in the year 1698*. We 
are not told anything about the length of the Guru’s stay 
in the hills but it appears that he could not have been long 
in retirement. Guru Govind Singh’s letter to the ancestors 
of the Fhulkian chiefs, now preserved at Patiala, in which 
he invites them to aid him with their horsemen., is dated 
Sam vat 1753 -' and it shows that even in 1696 the Guru was 
still busy with his military preparations. It is not stated in 
the Vieitra N&tak whether the four successors of Mirza Beg 

1 See Simla Hill States Gazetter, Bilaspur, pp. 13, 14. 

2 Suraj PrakaS ; Gur Vilas, viii, ix, x. 

3 Panth Prakas, xxv ; Khan Singh’s Ham Hindu Nahin, pp. 
116121 ; Tej Singh’s Growth of Responsibility in Sikhism. In this 
instance Macauliflfe follows the Panth Prakafi as his object through- 
out has been to present the Sikh viewpoint (vol. v, pp. 60-65). 

4 Macauliffe, vol. v, p. 66 ; T. Banerjee, p. 201 . 

5 Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, vol. i, p. 690, f. n. 2 ; 
Macauliffe also refers to a letter written in the same year, vol. v, 
p. 224. 
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Khan came together or one after another, and it may not 
be improbable that the Guru’s anxiety to keep himself "m 
a state of preparedness even in 1696 was due to the activities 
of one of these in the hills close to Anandpur, 

Now perhaps, we can take up the question of the date 
of composition. The general discussion about the chronology 
of Guru Govind Singh has not, as we had expected, set 
a limit to the range of probability but the ground has been 
considerably cleared and we can now proceed with some 
amount of confidence. 

There exist two different versions of a Sikh tradition 
about the composition of the Qranth by Guru Govind Singh. 
The story runs that after his accession to the gaddi of his 
father. Guru Govind Singh sent for the Granth Sahib of 
Guru Arjan which was in the hands of Dhir Mai at Eiratpur. 
As is well known, this Dhir Mai was no friend of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur and his son and he is said to have retorted that 
if Guru Govind Singh was the true representative of the 
Gurus and if the light of Guru NSnak was in him it was 
quite within his powers to produce another such Granth. 
The Guru accepted the challenge but here the tradition 
splits and we have two versions of what followed. Some 
say that Guru Govind Singh accordingly composed the 
J)a6am Padsdh ha Granth^, while others are of opinion that 
it was this refusal of Dhir Mai to hand over the Granth 
Sahib of Guru Arjan that led him to dictate the whole of 
the Granth] to Bh5i Maui Singh during his residence 
at Damdaraa^. It was on this occasion that the hymns 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur and a floka of Guru Govind Singh 
himself were incorporated in the Granth Sihib. 

As far as we are aware, there is no evidence to support 
Cunningham’s statement that at Damdama the Guru occupied 

1 T. Banerjee, p. 216 ; Sikkhan de Raj dt Bikhia, p. 43. 

2 Panth Prakat, p. 255 ; Macaulifie, vol. v, p. 233 ; ItihSs Guru 
Khalsa, p. 338. 
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himself in composing supplemental Grantli, the Book of the 
Tenth King, to rouse the energies and sustain the hopes of the 
faithful^. The Sikh records merely state that at Damdama 
the. Guru compiled a new recension of the old Oranth Sahib 
and it seems clear that the composition of the tenth Granth 
had begun earlier. As we have already said the Da6am 
Pads/ih ha Ornnth is a huge, unwieldy medley of heteroge- 
neous matter and there is clear internal evidence that different 
parts of it were written by different writers at different times. 
The Guru is said to have kept 52 bards in his employ, 
the names of some of whom are given in the Panth PrahM^. 
Together with these the Guru had commenced translations 
and abridged versions of the more important of the Hindu 
mythological works and from a few scanty references, here 
and there, it appears that much of it had been completed 
even before 1699®. Dr. Narang says that Guru Govind 
Singh compiled the PaSam Padsah ka Granth during his 
residence at Damdama* but we learn from the Sikh records 
that the compilation by Bhai Mani Singh took place 26 years 
after the death of the Guru*. 

In fact, we know of no evidence that would entitle us 
to say that the PaSam Padsah ka Granth was either written 
or compiled during the Guru’s residence at Damdama, But 
it may be argued that a part of the work, including the 
Vicitra Natak might have been written at Damdama. 
Besides the fact there is no evidence to support such a 
statement either, there are two other considerations which 
would prevent us from accepting such a view. In the first 
place, we have got to take note of the contents of the work 
and the motive that lay behind its composition. The main 
object of Guru was the presentation of his mission. What would 

1 Cunningham, p, 80. 

2 Macauliffe, vol. v, p. 83 ; Panth Prakis, p. 164, f. n. 

3 Panth Prakafi, p. 164 ; Macauliffe, vol. v, p, 67. 

4 Narang, p, 99. S Macauliflfe, vol. v, p, 223, f. n. 
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be the psychologicnl moment for the issue of such a work ? 
Undoubtedly the moment when the Guru was preparing to 
take upon himself the role of a teacher of men. Secondly, 
it may as well be pointed out here that in the FK-i/m Nsfak 
we breathe a distinctly pre-KhSlsS atmosphere. ‘The account 
given by the Guru of his previous life and the circumstances 
which led to his birth reads like an episode from the Funloas, 
and all its details are saturated with the spirit of Hindu 
mythology’^. The VicUmN&iah presents a striking family 
resemblance to such other translations and abridged versions 
of mythological texts like the Oaritra or the BSm 

AvatUr, the latter of which, according to the Guru’s own 
statement, was completed on the fourteenth day of June, 
1698, 'at the base of the lofty NainS Devi on the margin of 
the Sutlej waters’. As far as we are aware, Sikh tradition 
places the composition of the Vicitra Nsfah as well, near 
about that time’. Thus while, on the one hand, there is hardly 
any evidence in support of the views of Cunningham and 
Narang, circumstances as well as tradition point to an earlier 
date. We have already stated that Maoauliffe’s date seems 
to be a bit too early and, therefore, we are inclined to place 
the composition of the Vicitra Nafak somewhere between 
1696 and 1698. 

Indubhusak Bankimbb 


I Narang, Appendix 1 , p. vii. 2 Macauliffe, vol. v, p. 67. 

3 Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, vol. i, p. 690, f, n, 2 ; 
Malcolm’s Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 186 ; Sikkhan de Raj di Bikha, 
Court’s Translation, p. 43. 
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II 

( Now, in discussing as to how the prose passages are based 
on the Om^ap&da-karikas and not the latter on the former 
let us now first examine whether the Gau^apadorhankas can 
be regarded as a vartika ‘explanatory work* on or a tydkhyanu 
exposition’ of the Mai}4ukya Up. as is generally held and 
supported by Anaudagiri and others^ . That it cannot be regard- 
ed as a vdrtika is evident from the simple fact that it has 
nr. characteristics of a vartika, A mrtika is an explanatory 
work in which there is discussion on what is said, what is 
not said, and what is said badly in the original book®. And 
there is nothing of it in the Oaudapada-karikm. if one 
compares them with the works known by the nanie ol 
vdrtikd^ one wilt at once understand that the GdiifJl<ipdda- 
karikas cannot be classed with thera^. 


t See I. H. Q., I, p. 124, f. n. I. 

3 Says RajaSekliara GOS.» 1916, p. 1) : “uktanuk- 

taduruktacintavartikam.” 

3 Such as Katyayana’s Vartika on Pan ini, Kumarila’s SfoX’a-and 
Tantra-ojartikas on Sabarasvamin’s commentary on the Mwtunua 
sTUras, Suresvaracarya's Vartika on the commentary on tlie B’Jiad. 
Up. by Sankara. 

4 It may also be noted m passant that according to Anaudagiri 
(p. 5, 1 . 23 ) the Ganiapada-karikas are also regarded as a Prakaram. 
A Prakaram is a kind of work which is connected with a particular 
part of a sastra and deals with a thing or things which arc not discussed 
in the main Sastra : 

“SastraikadeSasambaddham SSstrakaryantare slhitam, 

P^Shuh prakaranam nama granthabhedaiji vipa.^citah.” 

Quoted by Ramatirtha in his Tika on the Vedantasara (ed. Jacob), p. 81. 

This view of Anaudagiri can hardly be accepted when he himself 
•says that the karikas are mere vyakhya of the Up. Por a Ptakaraw 
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Supposing the karikas to be an explanation of the prose 
passages of the Up. as they are held to be, one may naturally 
expect to see the difficult points in the latter explained in 
the former. And it is quite natural that in an explanatory 
work the same words of the original are quoted and explained 
so far as possible and reasonable. And it also goes without 
saying that an exposition may add something new to what 
is said in the original ; but it does not omit the most im- 
portant and difficult words or points in it. If these facts 
are considered it will be evident thatljt is rather the karikas 
than the prose passages that sho uid be regarded as original^ 

According to the general view, k&rikas 3-5 are to be 
taken as the exposition of the prose passages 3-4, and 5. Now, 
mptaiiya ‘one with seven limbs’ and ekoniwiniiaiimukha ‘one 
with nineteen mouths’ are the two most difficult words in the 
passages 2 and 3 which are differently explained by different 
commentators^, but not even the slightest mention of them 
has been made in the kSrikfts. Why should the karilcas 
which are supposed to have been written to explain the text 
omit these two important words ? 

And again, in the Upanisad (3, 9) we have the word vatsva- 
nara and not vUva, while in the karikas (I, 4 ; II, 19) there 
is only vUva and never vaUodnara. Here the author of the 
karikas which are held to be an exposition of the U p. should 
have quoted or written tho actual word, vaisvdnaru, employed 


cannot be regarded as a vyakhya. And if the .word vyikhya is taken 
in a still wider sense then any work on Vedanta, which has already 
been written or would be written in future, would be regarded as a 
vyakhya of the Ups. But nobody can subscribe to this view. The 
word prakaraiux is, however, used in the bhanya (p. 5, 1. 9) in the sense 
of ‘treatment’ ‘discussion’ or ‘chapter* as the different prakaranas of the 
Yogavasiatha. 

I See l^aiikara here and on Nrsp. Up,A^ Madhva, Kura- 
narayanai Purusottama, Vidyaranya on Nrsu. Up-, I. and Narayaiia 
on Kdmot. Up. 3. 
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in the text. For a commentatoi ia only to explain what ia 
actually found in the text and he cannot take the liberty of 
changing it. Nor are the two words, viiva and vaiivanara, 
identical or synonymous. Why has ho then altered the 
original word using for it vUoa so many times '(■ That it ia 
owing to th^ metre ia out of the question. 

(Tho same is the case with prajmnayhana in the Up. (5) 
for which the kiirika (I) has jiMnaghamt. In this connection 
there are three words more, which should have been mentioned 
here in tho karikas viz., (i) jagaritmthaua, (ii) Hvapnaiitham, 
and (iii) sumptasthana ; but they are entirely omitted in them. 
But why i It cannot be e.vplained away by simply saying that 
they are not so important or difficult as to require any 
explanation ; for to understand the main thought of the 
passages there, those three stages, wakefulness, dream, and 
deep sleep, must be borne in mind.^ 

\The fact is that the kilrilcas are the older work from which 
as from the others the Up. is compiled^ and in doing so 
some of the thoughts in those works as well as in the karikas 
are simplified, modified, or explained, adding also something 
more to the Up.'; '-Thus in the present case the author of 
the Up. having found the word viiva in its special sense 
nowhere in the Ups.'^ appears to have substituted it for vais- 
mmra used in such great Ups. as the Chmidogya (V, 11, 12) 
and Brhaddranyaka (V, 9, 1).\ Now, the author of the iVrsi- 
yihottaratapamya Up. I, where the whole of the Man^ukya 
Up. is quoted with some different readings®, seeing both 
the words, viiva in the karikas and vaiivdnara in the Up., 
baa adopted both of them* and simplified the text to some 


1 See infra and P. Deussen’s Vpanishails des Veda, iQ2i, p. 574. 

2 Excepting perhaps Maitfi. Up., 6, 7, whose origin is also 
later. 

3 The MamiTtkya Up. is almost entirely quoted also in the 
Nrsp. Up., I. 

4 Sthulabhuk caturatma visvo vaisvanarah pratharaah padah. 

1 . 11 . V., JUNK, 1935 13 
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extent^. And why these two terms are taken together 
and what might be their special significance is clearly 
shown by VidySraijya in his 'Flka on the Nrsu. Up. and 
PanoadaM, I, 28-29,® adding some new colour. (In the 
same way though without any authority the three states 
jaganta, smpm and su^upta (Up., 3, 4) are later additions for 
a clearer exposition of the terms baki^prajm, antaliprajm, 
and ghanaprajm (Ka., 1).^ 

The words saptahga and ekonaviipicitimukha referred to 
above are also mere later additions though without any parti- 
cular importance. yAs regards ghanaprajha (Ka., I) the 
author of the Up. (5) has adopted the original word praj- 
iiSnagbana from the Bfh<nd, Up., IV, 5, 13, on which, too, 
the former is undoubtedly baaed, for we see that the author 
of the karikSs profusely quotes from it.") 

That the Up. itself has borrowed from the karikas (as 
well as from others) will be evident also from the com- 
parison of both the texts. In the karikS we have simply 
ghanaprajm (1) and anandahhuj (3) or ananda (4) while 
the Up. (5) reads as follows : — 

“ ‘Yatra supto na kancana kamatn kamayate, na kaucana 
svapnara pasyrtti {Brhad, Up., IV, 3, 19) tat su^uptam. 
Susuptasthana ekibhatah® ‘prajflSnaghana’ {Bfhad. Up., IV, 
5, 13) eva ‘anandaraayo* {Tait. Up., II, 5, 1) hySnandabhuk 
cetomukhab prSjfiastrtiyab pSdab". 

Which of these two, the kftrikSs and the Up., is original 
and which is the exposition can now easily be inferred. 
(The word ghanaprajm in the kSrikS is no doubt 


1 This is also with the Nrp. Up. For example, sUk><ma is substi- 
tuted in the N; sh, Up., I for pravivikto iir karikas, 3, 4. Here sainjma 
is undoubtedly more simple than pravivikta. For details the reader is 
referred to that Up. 

2 See also VedanfasUra, 17. 

3 See Jit had. Up., IV, I 3 j Prakna, IV, 2 ; Mund., 3, 2, 7 } also 

NuP; 4 ; I ; Rimoi., 3. 
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ideuticul with prajmimjham though in a somewhat different 
form, and to explain it the Up, has introduced the word 
eW)huta found in the form oi eldhhavati va so many Ups.^ 
Similarly anandabhuj (k&rikS, 3) is explained by Snanda- 
maya taken from the Tail, Up. {loo. cit). ) 

The KSrikS I, 19 runs ns follows : — 
“VisvasyStvavivaksSyam adisamanyam utkatnm, 
Matrasampratipattau syad aptisamanyam eva ca.” 

And the corresponding passage (9) of the Up, is this ; — 
“Jagaritasthano vaisvauaro’karah prathiuna matrapte- 
radimatvad va, apnoti sarvan kaman adis ca bhavati ya evam 
veda.” 

‘Fcnivunara whose sphere is waking state is the first 
matra ‘measure’ a, on account of its all-pervasiveness (apti) 
or on account of its being first (adimattva). One who so knows 
has ail his desires satisfied and becomes the first (of all)’. 

Now, if these two texts are compared, it will at once be 
evident that the second is merely the exposition of the first 
with a tinge of the language used in the Brahma^as. Here is 
one point more. In the first extract the reason is advanced 
as to why Viiva (= Faiiwnara of the Up.) is to be regarded 
as a. And the reason is similarity (sama/»ya)— similarity bet- 
ween Viiva and a-hara. And this similarity is the 'beginning' 
{Sdt) and 'pervasion* {Spit). According to the order of Viiva, 
Taijasa, and Pr&jiia, Viiva is in the beginning or first {adi) ; 
just so is in the beginning or first a-kara of a, u, and m of 
which Ohkara is composed. Owing to this similarity Viiva 
is said to be identical with a-kara. The second similarity 
which is apti is explained thus : As Viiva pervades all the 
visible world so does a-kara all the speech. On account of this 
similarity, too, Viiva is to be regarded as a-hara. The 
passage of the Up. under discussion, however, gives a some- 
what different explanation of this identity. For the kilrikii 


i See the previous note. 
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says that owing to both the similarities of Mi and apti they 
are identical, while the Up. clearly says that it is owing to 
either of them *'apter adimattvad vet." All these seem to be 
later developments. 

The case is invariably the same with the kSrikSs 1, 20, 2 1 
and the corresponding passages, 10, 11 of the Up. which for 
want of space I refrain from quoting and explaining here. As 
regards the passage 10 there is a curious point to be noted. The 
author says that Taijasa is u-kara because of utkarm ‘superiori- 
ty’ or nbhayatva ‘state of being in both or in the middle*. 
He then explains the first terra^ only leaving out the 
second entirely. And this seems to be due to oversight on his 
part. Besides what is already said there is one thing to 
be noticed as regards the kSrikS I. 21 and the corresponding 
passage (11) of the Up. In the former one of the two 
similarities is mana measure from ^ma, while in the latter 
the word is not mana but niiti from The difference 

between the inodes of expression of the same thought here 
and elsewhere as noticed will also show that these two 
texts, though they deal with the same subject and are close- 
ly connected, are independent, both of them having such a free- 
dom as is hardly found in a text and its commentary. 

\ The conception of atmaa as having four quarters (catM«- 
jMdaY is not quite explicit in words in the kSrikfis, though 
it may be inferred from some of them®. It is, however, 
fully developed in the Up. (2) from the beginning. This 
fact also goes to show the priority of the kilrikSs to the Up."^ 
fThe distinction between turya or iurlya ‘fourth’ and tho 
other three, Fiivo, Taijam, and Prajna, as made in the folrikfts 
(I, 10-14), is not at all to bo found in the Up. but 
its nature which is described in a kSrika (I, 29) simply by 


1 “Utkarsati ha vai jfianasantatim .samana 5 ca bhavati”. 

2 Up. 3 : “So'yamatmS catuspat". 

3 I, 10-15 (where the fourth state is described), and 24 and 29 
(where Onkara is described with and without mStra respectively). 
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two words, Hva ‘blissful* nnd dvaita-upa6ama ‘cessation of 
duality*, is thus delineated in the following two passages of 
the Up. (7^2) 

(i) nSntahprajnam nn vahisprajnam nobhayataprajnara nn 
prajhSnaghanain naprajhain naprajnain. Adrstam avyaval^ri- 
yam agrShyam alaksa^am acintyarn avyapadesyara ekStma- 
pratyayasSrara prapancopasamani sSntain sivarn advaitam 
caturtham manyaute. Sa Jltma sa vijfieya. 

(ii) Amatrascaturtho’vyavahSrya prapancopasamah sivo- 
flvata evnm*oukara atmaiva. 

(These two passages are mere amplification or exposition 
of what is briefly said in the karika (1, 29) and consequently 
are to be regarded as later development8,\ 

/Compare the karika I, 24 with the passage (8) of the 
Up. and it will be perfectly clear that the former is ex.plained 
in the latter in details. 

^The kSrika I, 6 opening the discussion about the origin or 
creation (prahhava) of things may be connected with the 
last part of the passage (G) : “prahhavapyau hi bhutanSm.’* 
Prabhava is described in the karikSs (I, 6-9) at some length 
but apyaya ‘disappearance’ or ‘vanishing’ is not even touched. 
This would hardly be likely if the Oand’Ctpada-Jcarikas were 
meant to explain the Up.' 

All these considerations coupled with the views of 
MadhvticSrya and others strongly lead us to the conclusion 
that (i) the Gan^apdda-kSrikns are not the exposition (vyd- 
hhyana) of the Matidukya Up., (ii) the latter is mainly 
based on the former, and (iii) as such, is later than it.® 

iMoreover, there is no evidence whatever for assigning it a 
date before the great SaftkarScSrya. Nowhere does he or any 
of his predecessors quote it, nor has he made any 

1 Here proibhavapyayau is undoubtedly taken from Katha 
Up., 2, 2.” 

2 Cf. Max Walleser ; Der altere Vedanta, 1910, p. 5, where he 
says that the karik&s do not show that the Up. was before them. 
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mention of it even in the case where he could or should have 
done it*)j That he never feels tired of quoting irutis is 
well-known and so his silence about the T7p. naturally gives, 
rise to grave doubt as to whether it existed before him 
or in his time. That some of the minor Ups. were before 
Sahkara cannot be denied, for instance, the Brahma, or Am\'ta- 
Inndu Up., which is a minor and later Up, . This Up, existed 
prior to Saiikara as he himself has quoted it as one of the 
Moh^a^'itras though not as an Up. {Bralmasutras, III, 2, 
18). But as regards the Mwf^ukya Up. there is no such 
evidence. 

One may say here that in his commentary on the 
BrahmasTttras (I, 1, 9) there is aline which runs ns follows 
“prabhavapyayavityut pattipratyayayob prayogadarsanSt”. 
Here the word Prabhampyayau is evidently quoted from 
.some work and that work is the Maitdukya Up. in which (6) 
one reads the words in the following line “eso’ntarySmf 
esa yonib sarvasya prabhavapyayau hi bhutanam”. It is 
therefore not true that ^ahkara does not quote the Up. 
But this cannot be accepted conclusively, for there is a 
passage in the Katha Up. (IV, 11), too, where the same 
word occurs in the same way “yogo hi prabhavftpyayau’’ 
and as one sees Sahkara quote so much from this Up. one 
naturally inclines to think that the quotation might also be 
from it and not from the Mdtfditkya Up. At least there 
is nothing to prove that the passage invariably refers 
to the latter, and so the citation referred to from the 
commentary of the Brahmaantras does not serve any pur- 
pose here. 

VlDHUSnEKHARA BhATTACARTA 


I Ch. Up., II, 23, 3. See my paper Sankara's Commentaries 
on the Upani^ads in Sir Asntosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volume, 
\\\,u,p. 104. 
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II 

Art-culture under tJte Sena kings of Bengal 

In Varendra kingdom Vijayaseiia Deva claiming descent 
from a Ksatriya clan of KarnSta in Southern India snatehed 
away the government from the hands of the Palas. His son and 
successor Ballala Sena was too deeply engaged in the extension 
of territories and consolidation of his conquests and too much 
interested in social reforms and foundation of Kulinisiii in 
Bengal to leave any marked trace of his patronage of art and 
religion. Ballala’s son Laksma^a Sena during the earlier part of 
his long tenure of sovereignty annexed the whole region from the 
Sunderbans to Benares and established peace and order, under 
the shade of which poetry and fine arts flourished with great 
splendour. Many copper-plates and stone-inscriptions of these 
three kings have been discovered and correctly deciphered. 
Vijayapura in the Rajshahi District seems to have been the 
capital of Vijayasena and the record of his dedication of the 
temple of PradyumneSvara in the vicinity is now known as the 
Devapara inscription. Some of the Pftla kings had established 
their seat of government in Gau^i a part of which has been 
suggested to have been the city of RSmavatl, founded by 
RamapSla. BallSla Sena took that city and had one of his 
capitals in its neighbourhood, now identified as Ball&labMi. 
Lfvksmaija Sena erected his fort of Gaud on a branch of the 
Bhagirathi and the extensive city of Gaud is still marked by 
many large tanks, glorious monuments of Laksma^a Sena, 
even after all the attempts of the Pathan lords of Gau^ to 
demolish the traces of the Hindu rule. In Gaud and Pandua, 
both in the District of Maldah are seen many buildings, 
ruined temples, broken or unbroken images, misplaced pillars 
and carved plates, with distinct marks of the art-culture under 
the patruimgti of king Lak^iUH^a iSuua. 
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The epoch of Laksniaija Sena is the high-water mark of 
the Sena-culture. He had a Paneciratna HtlJta like the 
Navaratua of king Vikrainaditya and members of his court 
were erudite pandits. Not only was there a renaissance of 
Literature but also of Fine Arts, especially of sculpture 
and architecture for giving a stimulus to Hindu religion by 
dedicating images and enshrining them in fine buildings. 
From the workshop of the great city of Gaud were imported, 
by river routes, into all parts of his vast realm from Samatata 
to Benares, fine images of Hindu Tantric gods and goddesses 
carved from black marble or basalt rocks of the Rajiuahal 
Hills in the vicinity of his capital. Most of the images were 
of four armed Vasudeva or Visijiu, of Tantric godilesses, and 
of Ga^esa. As the people of the country were at the 
time mostly converts from Buddhism or were Visijuvites, 
the Tantric worship was restricted within the precincts of 
the capital cities and so the greatest number of images e.xport- 
ed from Gaud was of Vvfiixi. According to the hard and fast 
rules of the silpaiastras and in deference to the Tantric 
Dhyanamantras, the iconography of the images, their poses 
and gestures, their ‘finger plays’, and visual expression 
were fixed, but embellished with a halo of divinity, wherein 
the artist could show his genius and stamp his personality. 

In architecture the Bengal artists had a peculiar style of 
their own distinguished from the ArySvarta style, and for 
this they depended on the native style of house-making 
and utilised the available materials of their locality. As 
stone is not easily available in Bengal they had to work 
mainly with bricks, which, though useful for the display 
of artistic ornamentotion, are a sort of short-lived material 
specially in the damp and saline climate of the country. 
In the masonry works of bricks, particularly in the 
construction of temples, the native artists followed the 
manner of their Docalas called Sungalotos or CaucSl&e 
called JIaiplapas or Maths. For provision of space the 
DocAla buildings were doubled and were called Jo^-Bungalows 
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and the caucalas were made two-storied and called Paficaratna 
or Navaratna or the like, according to the number of cii^as or 
spires built on their quadrangular domes. 

Thousands of sculptures of the Sena period were des- 
troyed by the inconoclastic Islamic conquerors and thousands 
ot them again were thrown into tanks or buried under- 
ground by their Hindu owners, when frightened by the shock 
of invasion or fleeing for the sake of religion. A few 
only of the specimens of the Sena Art are Jiere cited, as 
they can still be noticed with interest or examined with profit: 

1.. At Pandua in the Maldah District in the Adina 
and Eklakhi mosques as well as in the Golden mosque and 
near Saint Nur Qutb A lam’s tomb, and at Gaud the ancient 
capital of Bengal in the same District, in the one-domed 
Ckikct, and other Hindu monuments of the city, Hindu 
images on the door-posts and lintels, and artistically carved 
black marble pillars arc still observed. In the Adina 
mosque, images of Lak^ml and Saranvati, the attendant 
deities of a VisDU image already removed, images of goddess- 
es and a water-pipe with a carved figure-head of Makar, 
presumably belonging to an earlier huge Hindu structure, 
have been utilised though it was against the principle of Islamic 
custom. The gate way of Makhdum Shah's Dturgah at Pandua 
is an old Bdihjld Toratia of the Sena period. In the ruins 
ot Gaud, many stone plates with scenes from Piirdm^ in relief 
have been discovered. 

2. A stone image of Caudi found at Dacca with an 
inscription showing that it was dedicated in the JJrd year 
of the reign of Laksma^asena Deva. 

3 . A beautiful stone image of a Tantrie goddess 
Bhuvaneioari still worshipped at Shaikhati village in the 
JesBore District, which, I have reasons to hold, was once a 
provincial capital of the Sena kings in the Bagri division 
of Bengal. This image was highly eulogised by Mr. V. A. 
Smith from an artistic point of view, and an account of it 
has been given in my “History of Jessore and Khulna”. 

I. H. Q., JUNK, 1925 


14 
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4. A large image of four-armed Visjju or Vftsudeva 
discovered (in January, 1923) by excavations in the modern 
town of Jessore (the main figure is 6ft-9inches in height). 
This was once enshrined in a huge temple, some stone door- 
frames of which had been previously discovered by me. 

5. Hundreds of four- armed Vasudeva images are still 
discovered all over Southern Bengal where the Sena 
Kings had once a firm rule. Three such images have 
been unearthed in the district of Khulna alone in the current 
year. One such image of Vision was unearthed in the 
heart of the town of Jessore in the month of November 
last, 

G. It is known from an unpublished Ms. Digvijaya 
Pralma that king Laksma^asena Deva erected the temple 
of Oan4a Bhairaoa Siva at Isvailpur or old Yasohara, the 
famous capital of King PratSpSditya. An exquisitely fine 
image of GafigS Devi standing on a Makar is now preserv- 
ed in the temple of YaioreivaH at the place, testifying to 
the successful culture of Art under the noble patronage of 
the Sena kings, and disproving the remark of Taranath about 
the inferiority of Hindu images subsequent to the FSla period. 

Art-culture under the Pathan kings of Bengal 

It took a long time for the Fathans to take possession of 
Bengal since their first conquest. Newcomers as they were, 
at the outset they were more busy with the assertion of 
their power and extension of their annexations than with any 
attempt for the erection of any palace or mosque. Subsequent- 
ly, when they had a settled government of their own in place 
of anarchy or revolts and were seated safely on the masnad, 
they adopted themselves to the products and the climate 
of their colony ; and when they had enough of the destruction 
of Hindu and Buddhist temples, they turned to replace 
the old edifices by building mosques 'on a grand scale and 
in a distinctive stylo', utilising the old materials us best as 
they could. 
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But they imported no particular style of their own into 
Bengal. Fergusson has rightly remarked “wherever the 
Mahomedans wenti they introduced no style of their own but 
employed the native people to build their mosques for them 
and this accounted for the fact that some of the most beautiful 
Mahomedan buildings in India were purely Hindu from first 
to last”*. The Pathan kings of Gaud and Pandua called for 
native artisans who had almost all lost their crafts for want of 
patronage, and had their guilds broken, workshops dismantled, 
and their disciples dispersed or massacred. Those that still 
survived were pining for employment. They had no Hindu 
customers as none dared enshrine an image. It is forbidden 
by the Moslem canons to draw, carve or paint any animal 
figure. So the art of iconography was practically lost and 
sculptors had to maintain and satisfy themselves by chiselling 
massive columns, carving tastefully decorated prayer niches 
of mosques with flower work, and embellishing their front 
with plates of artistic Arabic inscriptions in Tagrah characters. 

When Bengal declared her independence and it was ac- 
knowledged by the Delhi emperors by the middle of the 14th 
century, the Pathan kings of Bengal became great builders and 
under their noble auspices architecture flourished. The architects 
were mostly Hindu, working with materials generally vandali- 
sed from old Hindu structures and the process of construction 
and mortar-making was also Hindu. The only modification 
was by the suggestions of the patrons to give the whole thing 
a new appearance decidedly Islamic. This was done by the 
introduction of the pointed arches and domes after the 
manner of some Delhi mosques believed by Mr. Smith to 
have belonged to the style of Baghdad®. That may be 
true with regard to domic vaults but the pointed arch had 
been known to Bengali masons from a very early a^e. Mr. 
Havell observes : “The Bengali builders being brick-layers 

1 Fergusson’s lecture “On the Study of Indian Architecture”, p. 32. 

Z History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 392. 
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rather than stone-mMona had learnt to use the radiating 
arch whenerer it was useful for constructive purposes long 
before the Mahomedans came 

So the Fathan architecture in Bengal was a hybrid of 

Hindu and Moslem art but still it was a distinctive Bengali 

style. ‘‘It is (Fergusson says) neither like that of Delhi, 

nor Jaunpur, nor any other stylo but one purely local, 
and not without considerable merit in itself ; its principal 
characteristic being heavy short pillars of stone supporting 
pointed arches and vaults in brick — whereas at Jaunpur, 
for instance, light pillars carried horizontal architraves and 
flat ceiling,” 

The peculiarities of the Path.ui style of Bengal mosques, 
even if built in the Moghul periotl, may be thus briefly noted 
(I) Pointed arches supported by heavy short pillars of 
stone. (2) Ceilings of a number of brick-built domes. (3) 

The number of domes was odd in any one row or aisle and was 
the multiple of odd numbers from 1 to 13.* (4) Minarets 

in the four corners occasionally with 2 or 4 more in the 

1 Indian Architecture, pp. 52-6 ; see also in this conne-Kion, Fer- 
gusson’s History of Architecture, vol. II, p. 353; Mitra’s Bodhgaya, 
pp. 102-3. 

2 Some examples of the odd number of domes may be cited : — 
Mausoleums and Dargahs were generally in one-domed mosques, 
rarely with verandahs as Ekiakhi at Pandua, Ciiika, Gumti and Kadam 
Rasul mosques at Gaud, tomb of Khan Jahan at Bagerhat. Domestic 
mosques were generally of 3 domes, occasionally 3x3 or 9 domes, 
found all over Bengal. Examples of 5 domes in each of two rows are 
Rajbibi mosque of Gaud, Golden mosque of Pandua, Hussain Shah 
mosque at Bagerhat ; of 5 x 3 or 15 domes-the small Golden or Eunuch’s 
mosque at Gaud ; of 3 x 1 1 or 33 domes — ^the great Golden mosque of 
Gaud with a verandah of 1 1 more domes ; of 3 x 7 x 3 or 63 domes — the 
mosque of Pandua near Hughly ; of 7 x 1 1 or 77 domes— the so-called 
Satgambuz building at Bagerhat, and the combination of several 
multiples like 3 X 5 X 5, 3 X 3 x 13, 5 X 5, and 3 x 3 in diflerent cloisters 
is to be found in the great Adina mosque of Pandua, of which the total 
number of domes is 391. 
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middle of the walls. (5) Front on the east and closed 
on the west side, (0) Prajer niches, often ornamented 
on brick or stone in the western wall ; and (7) Raised pulpit 
for the Muazsim close to the centre of the western wall. 

Conchision 

With the fall of the Pathan I’ule in tlie 3rd quarter of the 
l6th century, the Bengal school of art died out. The Mughal 
never settled permanently in Bengal. Mughal Bengal nurtured 
no particular style of architecture of her own and built 
no edifice worthy of notice from an artistic point of view. 
The architecture of the British period in Bengal is an admix- 
ture of many types, both eastern and western, having no 
local stamp or district characteristic. The only revival of 
art in recent years that may be referred to is the rise 
of a new Nationalist Bengal School of Painting in Calcutta, 
inaugurated by the great artist Mr. Abanindranath Tagore 
and a host of his enthusiastic and promising followers. 

Satis Chandra Mitra 


The Date of Kalidasa 

The object of this paper is to fix the date of Kalidasa after 
sifting the various conflicting traditions and scrutinising all 
available data. I have tried to avoid mixing up facts with 
inferences and theories, and facts certain with bare possibilities. 
As far as possible, I have verified all the facts for myself 
and have not allowed unproved theories like Dr. Fleet’s 
08 to the origin of Indian planetary astrology to weigh 
against facts and inferences which are certain. 
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The Aihole inscription of Saka 556-634 a. c. refers to the 

fame of KSIidSsa {Bpigraphia hidica, vol. 6, p. 4), BS^a 

, . (c. 620 A. c.), the court poet of Harsavardhana 

Lowerhtnit. 

(607-648 A. 0.) praises his sweet sayings (Ilarsa- 
earita, intro., at. 16); and Subandhu, whose prose Vi&savadatta 
fiSqLa refers to as having humbled the pride of {ibid, 
st. 11) mentions DurvSsa’s curse on Sakuntals, (Srirangam 
ed., p. 191), an incident invented by Kalidasa and absent in the 
Malidhharata. Kalidasa must therefore have certainly lived 
before 600 a. c. 

There are data pointing to his date as tho 6th 
century a. o. The Baj&oali (c. 1550 Upham : Mahavamsa, 

vol. i', p. 245) and PujavaH (1311) make 
Three Kali- jjjg frieuJ KumSra Dhatusena of 

Hacac 

Ceylon (542-.’)51 ) die together. DaksinSvarta 
and Mallinfttha, commenting on Megha-duta, st. 14, see 
therein a reference to DifmSga of the 6th century a. c. 
The reference is not a necessary one, but they must have 
been led to it by a tradition that KSlidasa and Diilnaga 
wore contemporaries. The Jyotirvid-abharaiia of 1242 
(as indicated by its data in ch. 4, st. 30) makes Kalidasa 
a contemporary of VarShamihira and Ainarasitnha. Now 
VarSha uses the epoch of ^aka 427 {Pauca-siddhantikS, ch. 
1, st. 3), criticises Aryabhata (*Ai(i.,ch. 1 5, st. 20), who wrote 
in Kali 3600 {K&la-kriya-pdda, st. 10), and died in Saka 509 
(Amaraja : com. on Brahmagupta’s Khaiplakhadya). He 
therefore lived .in the 6th century a. c. Amara too belongs 
to the same period, as he follows VarSha and not Aryabhata 
in equating the mamantara with 71 instead of 72 mahdyugast 
and as, on the other hand, his Koia was translated into 
Chinese in 561 a. c. (Max Mailer’s India ; JFhat can it teach 
ns, 1st ed., p. 328). If therefore KSlidSsa was their contem- 
porary, he must have lived in the 6th century a. o. But 
he identifies Yak§a with Guhyaka {Meghaduta, sts. 1A5), while 
his reputed contemporary Amara distinguishes them. The 
KftlidABa of the Meghadiita must therefore be distingui-shed 
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from the one who lived in the 6th century a. c., and 
Kaja^ekhara, in fact, mentions three Kalidasas (Jalha^a : Sukti- 
muktavdll) before his own time (c. 900). 

The Aha-nSnuru, a Tamil Saflgham work, identifies Para4u- 
rama with Visijiu {malu-mlne^iyon Lyric 220), while Kali- 
dasa regards him only as a sage, not as an avcUSra, even where 
he encounters Bamacandra (Raghuvamsa, canto 
Pre-Sangh- gg ggy according to later versions, 

the spirit of Vis^u passes from him to the latter. 
Again Kalidasa makes Uragapura the Fa^dya capital {Ibid. 
vi, 59, 60). The Gadwal plates (7th century a. c.) locate 
Uragapura on the south bank of the Kaverl {Bpi. Ind,, vol. 
X, no. 22). Since, in the Sahgham age and later, both its 
banks were subject to the Cholas till their displacement by 
Pallava Simha-visDU in c. 600 a. c., Kalidasa must date before 
the entire Sangham age. The period of the Sahgham age 
is much disputed, but its close must date before c. 600 a. c., 
as the tract between the KavSrl and Tirupati, which in the 
Sangham age was subject to the early Cholas, fell in c. 600 a.c. 
under tlie Pallavas, from whom it passed to the later Cholas 
before c. 900 A.O., and as the Sangham works mention at least 
four generations of kings, Kslideisa cannot date after 500 A. c. 

Comparing Vatsa-bhatti’s verses 10 and 11 in the Mandasor 
inscription of Samvat 529 (472 A. C. Fleet, 
Mandasor Gupta Imcriptions, no. 18) with st. 66 (Pathak. 

ed) of Meffhadiita, we find that Vatsa-bhavti is 
only cataloguing the items of Kalidasa’s organic description iu 
almost the same words, and the former’s prasada-moda (st. 12) 
seems to have been copied from Kumara-sambhava (vii. 56). 
Kalidasa must therefore have lived before 472 A. c. 

In the Baghuvatjiia (iv, 67-68), Raghu is said to have 
routed the Hu^as after resting on the banks of the Vahksu 
or the Sindhu. If the Huns had been living 
th^'va^k south of it, Raghu should have defeated them 

^ before resting on its banks. The Huns must 

therefore have lived north of it, Vahksti is ti.e reading 
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adopted by Vallabha-deva, the earliest of the commenta- 
tors. But Mallindtha prefers Sindhu. If Sindhu is adop- 
ted, the northerners whom Raghu defeats (iv, 66) .ihould have 
been the KSinbhojas, who however are mentioned separate- 
ly (iv, 69). Vauksu must therefore be the correct reading ; 
and it is now called the Oxus. The Huns therefore then 
lived in Sogdiana, and not in Bactria, which they did 
from c. 120 b. c., when they supplanted the Yue-chi, to c. 420, 
A. C., when they crossed the Oxus. RSlid&sa thus dates 
between c. 120 b. c. and c. 420 A. c. 

A careful comparison of Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita 
(iii, 13-24) with the Baghuvatrua (vii, 5-17) and KumSra- 
I sambhava (vii, 56-70) compels the inference that 
** ■ Asvaghosa took many of his ideas from Kali- 
dasa. If KalidSsa were the debtor, he would not have repeat- 
ed the entire description in the same words in two of 
his works, thereby parading the stolen goods. The orderly 
development of appropriate ideas, the melodious phrasing 
and embodied imagery that we find in Kalidasa are entirely 
lacking in Asvaghosa. The latter’s description is only patch- 
work poetry. His poetic poverty is such that he repeats 
the same ideas twice in this short passage (cf. sts. 16&20 with 
sts. 19&22). We have only to compare Baghuva/iriaa vii, 
11 & xvi, 56 with BttddhacarUa iii, 20 & 16 to find out who is 
the poet and who the plagiarist. Besides, Asvaghosa 
himself indicates who is the earlier of the two. When he says 
that the ladies looking at Buddha exclaimed that his wife was 
lucky, wilh pure minds alone and noi with any other motive 
{suddhair manobhih khalu nhnyabhdvdt iii, 24), he has evident- 
ly a fling at the remark of the ladies in Kumdrascmbhava 
that even a woman toho should become Biva’s slave might be 
deemed lucky, what then of her who should attain his 
lap ? (ya d&syam apyasya labheta nan sS sy&t kritartha kimu- 
taUka-ictyyam vii, 65). KSlidSsa must therefore have lived 
before A,8vagho§a. The Samyukta-ratna-pitaha and Bharma- 
pitakor-niddna, translated into Chinese in 472 a. C. (Bunyio 
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lihita 

medallion 


Nanjio, Oataloijue qf the Chinese Trifitaka, nos. 1329 & 1340), 
state that Asvaghosa was the gimi of Kanisica. As Kauiska 
was the founder of tho Saka era, Kalidasa iiiust have lived 
before 78 A. c. 

In the Baghnvmiia (iv, 61), Raghu is said to have 

defeated the Yavanas on hi.s way from Trikuta to the land 

of tho Ptlraslkas, i. e., in the Indus delta. Since 

Yavanas of before 70 A. c. the Yavanas there had been 
the Indus 

delta. displaced by tho Parthiaus (Periplus, ch. 38), 

who in turn were ousted by the Kusanas before 
89 A. c, {Ind, Ant., 1881, p. 3241, KSlidasa must have lived 
before 70 A. c. 

The BhitS medallion {Cambridge History qf India, \o\. 1, 
p. 29, no. 81) represents a king and his charioteer seated on 
a chariot, with a hermit in front stopping him 

medallion hunting the deer figured below, and in the 

background a girl watering a tree in front of 
a hut. The scene at once recalls the only similar scene in 
early Hindu literature, i. e. the first act of the ^ahuntala ; 
and the situation is KftlidSsa’s own invention. As the 
medallion was found in the ^uhga strata, KalidSsa must 
have lived before the Sufigas were wiped out with the Ka^vas 
by the Andhras. Now Magas of Gyrene, who died in 258 b. c. 
was living in Asoka’s 13th regnal year (Rock-edict, xiii) ; and 
as Candragupta (24 yrs.) and BindusStra (25 yrs.) preceded 
Asoka, Candragupta’s accession must date before 258 plus 
12 plus 24 plus 25, i. e. 319 b. c. ; and, as the Mauryas, 
^uAgas and Kai^vas ruled altogether for 137 plus \\2 plus 45, 
i. e. 294 yrs., the Suhgas were extinct before 319-294 i. e. 25 
B. c. KSlidSsa must therefore have lived before 25 B. c. 

The Mdlavikagnimitra evidences an intimate knowledge 
of the history of the Suhga period of which no trace is found 
in the PurSfias. Its information that Pusyamitra 
MalavikAg- called SenSpati, and that his grandson 

Vasumitra fought the Yavanas on tho hanks of 
the Sindhu, thus enabling Pusyamitra to perform an as^va- 


MalavikAg- 

nimitra. 


I. H. Q., JUNE 1925 
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medha, is confirmed by Patafijali, who refers to Pusyamitra's 
sacrifice and the Yavana invasion of Sftketa and Msdhyatnika 
as a recent event, and by the AyodhyS Suhga inscription (1st 
century b, c.), which refers to Pusyamitra SenSpati and 
his aavamedha. The other details of the play have yet to 
be confirmed. But all this information is not found in the 
Purat^as. So KalidSsa must have had access to sources of 
information not available for later writers. The plot of a 
Hindu drama should moreover be well-known (khijata-vrtta). 
But later generations remembered nothing noteworthy of 
the iSuhgas, at least nothing to their credit. Kalidasa must 
therefore have derived his materials from the SuAgas them- 
selves or their contemporaries, as otherwise the choice of 
the now insignificant Agnimitra for his hero becomes inexpli- 
cable. Kalidasa must thus have lived before 25 b. c. 

On the other hand, this same choice of Agnimitra for his 
hero fixes his upper limit. Agnimitra was the son of Pusya- 
mitra Senapati the father of Yasumitra, and 
Upper limit, Mauryasaciva (Act 1, st. 7 : Act 5). He 

must therefore be the 6unga Agnimitra of the Purattas. 
Katayaveina (15th century a. c.) suggests that Agnimitra 
must have been Kalidasa’s contemporary, as the latter men- 
tions Agnimitra by name in the Bharcdorvakya, which should 
be of universal application. But the MudrarSk^asa (v, 11) 
which includes Hd^as among wild Indian tribes and must 
therefore have been composed after 420 A. c. when alone 
the Huns crossed the Oxus, likewise mentions the Maurya 
Candragupta in its Bharata-vakya. Kalidasa and Agnimitra 
need not therefore have been contemporaries. But KAlid&sa 
must have lived after the SuAgas came to power. Now the 
duAgas succeeded the Mauryas as kings of Magadha ; and 
Candragupta Maurya, at the earliest, began to rule only 
after he had met Alexander in 326 B. c. (Plutarch, Life of 
Alexander, oh. 52). So the ^uAga rule dates after 326 minus 
137 i.e. 189 b. c. as the Mauryas ruled for 137 years ; and 189 
B. C. is therefore the upper limit of KslidSsa’s date. 
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We have seen already that KsUdSsa’s location of the Hans 
in Sogdiana places him after 120 b. c. In the Baghuvarriia 
(iii, 13) again, he gives five ascendant planets as a 
Solar signs. great fortune. This implies a knowledge 

of solar signs and planetary astrology. In the Kumara~ 
sambhava (vii, 1) he uses Jamitra the Hindu variant of Gk. 
dicmetroH. Strictly it means the 7th sign from the lagm, 
but, as it was deemed to afiPect the daughter’s fortune, it 
was derivatively applied as here in the sense also of ‘auspicious 
to the daughter .’ Now the Balance {tula), which always 
figures as a distinct sign in Hindu astrology, was unknown 
even to Hipparchus (c. 125 b. c.) and appears first in Geminus 
and Varro (c. 100 b, c.). KSlidSsa must therefore have lived 
after 100 b. c. 

Of the Kalinga king alone, KSlidasa says that he was 

the lord of theMahodadhi(Bay of Bengal — liaghuvainSa, vi, 

57), while even his heroes, the Iksvakus, had their 

realms bounded by the sea {mamudra ksitiSanam — 
of Kahnga. , x , . , • . ’ , 

Ibid., canto 1) ; and m this connection the poet 

refers to the Spice Islands {Baghuvcmia, vi, 57). The refer- 
ence here to the Kalinga colonisation of Sumatra in 75 b. c. 
is obvious. KSlidSsa must therefore have lived after 75 b. c. 

Kalidasa therefore lived between 75 and 25 b. c. This 
conclusion confirms the earliest tradition that the poet was a 
prot6g6 of VikraraSditya SakSri of Ujjain, who gave his name 
to the Saravat era of 58 b. c. The Jyotirvid- 
_ &bharai}a of 1242 a. c. claims to have been 
composed by the EkSlidSaa of the Baghuvaniia 
in the court of Yikrama SakSri of Ujjain in Kali 
3068, L e. 34 b. c. The claim must be false, as the work 
mentions Amara and VarSha of the 6tb century a. 0 ., 
but it proves at least that in 1242 A. 0. Kalidasa was believed 
to have been a prot5g6 of Vikraraa . Sakari of 58 b. c. Again, 
Bhoja of c. 1050 a. C. quotes in his ^r^ara-in'akaia a dialogue 
between K&lid&sa and VikraraSditya on the former’s embassy 
to Kuntala, and his contemporary Ksemendra actually men- 
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tions in his Auokya-vic^ira-carcJi a work of ESlidfloa named 
KuntaleSvarordautya. Earlier still, Abhioanda says in his 
Bama-carita that XslidSsa gained his fame through the 
^nkSri. KslidSsa’s own testimony also seems to favour this 
tradition. FS^ini (4, 3, 88) requires the suffix iya to be 
applied only te dvandva compounds. But we can construe 
the title of his Vih'atnorvaMya only by vih'ameifa lahdhd 
UrvoM etc. (UrvasI attained by valour) ; as Vikraraa was 
neither the name nor title of Pururavas, Kalidasa evidently 
chooses to break a rule of Paijiini so that he may indicate his 
patron Vikrama SakSri. 

Thu,s the earliest and most authentic traditions as the 
results of modern research point to the same 
conclusion that the poet was a prot6g6 of Vikrama 
Sakari of 58 B. c, and it may therefore be now accepted as 
established beyond all reasonable doubt. 


Conclusion. 


K. G. Sankar 


Some old Bengali Books and Periodicals 
in the British Museum 

While writing my Bengali Literature 18f)0^18?5, which 
was published by the University of Calcutta in 1919, I had 
no direct acOess to certain important printed Bengali books 
and periodicals of that period, which were not available in 
India and for which I had to rely on the information supplied 
by Grierson, Blumhardt and others. An opportunity of supple- 
menting a part of this deficiency occurred later on in 1920-21, 
when I came across some of these early publications in the 
Bengali collection of the British Museum in London. 1 
propose to give in the following pages a brief account of such 
interestitig information as 1 could gather by examining these 
early documents. 
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I. Mercuim Lebedeff and his Bengali Plays 

The name of Herasim Lebedefi had been omitted through 
an orersight in my account of early European writers in 
Bengali ; and my attention was kindly drawn to this omission 
by Sir George Grierson in a letter to me dated June 11, 1920. 
Lebedeff is stated to have been a Russian, but more accurately 
he was a Ukraine peasant who visited London in the latter 
part of the 18th century. He came to Madras in the capacity 
of a bandmaster, and in 1787. arrived in Calcutta, where he 
appears to have learnt Sanskrit, Bengali and Hindustixni. He 
published in London in 1801 a Hinduscani Grammar which 
is a curious production and uhich is entitled “A Grammar of 
the Pure and Mixed East Indian Dialects, arranged according 
to the Brahmenian System of the Shamscrit Language”. On 
the title-page he gives a quotation from the Vklyasun inr ; 
and in the preface which contains his autobiography, he states 
that ho wrote several Bengali plays, one of which was acted 
with great success on November 27, 1795. He does not 
mention the name of any of his Bengali plays. Prom old 
Calcutta publications it appears that a theatre was opened 
by Lebedeff in “Doomtolla” with the permission of the 
Governor-General in 1795. The locality of “Doomtolla” 
has not yet been identihed ; some say that it was a 
street off Old China Bazar Street, while others think 
that it was the name of a locality at the opening of the 
Cosaitolla (or what is left of Bentinck Street of today) 
and was so named in those days on account of the 
jail and gallows situated there. The Theatre was advertised 
to open with a play entitled “The Disguise”, the characters 
of which were to be of both sexes and which was to commence 
with an Indian Serenade and scenes decorated “in the Bengalee 
style”. This was probably a play translated from English 
into Bengali. Lebedeff also appears to have translated another 
English play, entitled “Love is the Best Doctor” (is it an 
adaptation of Molkire’s well-known farce ?) into Bengali. 
He subsequently became ‘Theatrical Manager to the Great 
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Moghul’ and returned to England in 1800 or 1801. He was 
later sent to Bussia by the London Ambassador, was employed 
in the Russian Foreign Office and subsidised by the Russian 
Government in founding a Sanskrit Press. He died in 1815^. 

II, Manocl da Assumpcao’s Bengali dictionary and Grammar 

At p. 75 of my Bengali Literature, mention is made 
(chiefly on the authority of Grierson) of Manoel da Assump- 
cao’s Vocabulario which is perhaps tlie firat dictionary (with 
a short Grammar) of the Bengali language. This book was 
not available in any Library in India, but there are two 
copies in the British Museum, in one of which pp, 41-46 are 
missing. The title-page reads thus; VOCABULARIO/ EM 
IDIOMA/ BENGALLA/ E/ PORTUGUEZ/ Dividido em 
duas partes/ DEDICADO/ AO EXCELLENT. E REVER. 
SENHOR/ D. PR. MIGUEI./ DE TAVORA/ Arcebispo 
de Evora do Concelho de sua Magestade/ Foy deligencia do 
Padre/ PR. MANOEL/ DA ASSUMPCAM/ Religiose 
Eremita de Santo Agostinho Congregacao/ da India Oriental./ 
LISBOA/ Na Office, de ERANCISCO DA SYLVA/ Liveiro 
da Academia Real, e do Senado/ Anno. M. DCCXLIII/ 
Cora todas as licencas uecassarias/. The size of tbe book 
is dudecimo, convenient for the Missionary to carry in his 
pocket®. 

There is a short Preface (Prologo) in Portuguese at the 
beginning addressed to the Reader and the Young Missionary, 
calling upon* the latter to learn Bengali, The author’s object 
is to supply a short grammar with vocabulary, Bet^ali and 
Portuguese as well as Portuguese and Bengali ; for a mission- 


1 1 am indebted for some information to Sir Geoige Grierson 
and to a paragraph in the Statesman, Calcutta. 

2 For information regarding the author and his other works in 

Bengali see my work referred to at pp. 69-76. A facsimile of the title 
page is given in Kedar Nath Majumdar’.s Samayik Siihttya, 

vol. i, p.17 ; the source of this facsimile is not indicated. 
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ary who is ignortant of the language of his congregation is 
no missionary at all. If it is obiected that many of the 
congregation can speak Portuguese, it may be replied that 
many of them speak Bengali also, and there are some who 
cannot speak Portuguese. Below this Preface, there is the 
certificate of the censor Pr. George da Aprezentacao. 

The work is divided roughly into three parts^ ; and, as 
in his other work Qrepar Xaastrer Orthhhed ItOil «i9f- 
C^?), the whole is in Roman charac ter, the words having been 
trasliterated according to the rules of Portuguese pronuncia- 
tion. The first part, pp. 1-40, consists of a brief compendium 
of Bengali Grammar (Breve Compendio Graramatica Bengalis), 
and gives us four Declensions of Nouns, followed by Pronouns 
(pp. 1-9), Relative and Interrogative Pronouns (pp. 9-11), 
Conjugation of Verba (pp. 12-21), and Syntax (pp. 21-40). 
This is followed by the second part, which comprises the 
Vocabulary, Bengali and Portuguese, pp. 41-302. The total 
number of separate entries in this vocabulary amounts to 
over six thousand. Some peculiarities of East Bengal pronun- 
ciation (for the book was probably written in East Bengal 
where the author spent his missionary life and learnt the 
language) are curiously preserved in the (phonetically) trans- 
literated Bengali words. After this come three short appen- 
dices, pp. 303-6, which deal with Bengali words (with Fortu* 
guese equivalents) indicating the attribute of God, names 
of planets, and terms used for the ten celestial signs. The 
Portuguese-Bengali Vocabulary comes thereafter and occupies 
pp. 307-577, followed by seven interesting appendices, in 
which we have words denoting (1) the days of the week, 

I I have not attempted here to appraise the linguistic or lexico- 
graphical value of the work, as my friend Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterji, 
who has copied out the whole Grammar, made copious notes from the 
Vocabulary and has got facsimiles made of many interesting pages 
of the book, intends writing a fuller account of the subject with 
illustrations. 
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(2) numerals, (3) names of the seTen planets, (4) names of 
the diflereiit Indian ^trcts, viz., Agora Xastro ( 'slffR *03 ), 
Puran Xaxtro ( ), Bhaghot ( ), Guita ( ), 

Torco Xaxtro ( *lt3J , called argumenlos sophisticos by 
the missionary), Niaco (? sijfa ) Xaxtro (described as Trata 
de varies argumentos, contra Torco Xaxtro), Zoutex Xaxtro 
{ 1(5 ), Boidioc Xaxtro ( ), (5) the cjay^rl 

mantra, quoted as Gatri dos Bramenes : Ongbhurbhoboxo, 
tothoxobitur bhoroniong bhorg de boxio dhiroohi o ono pros- 
sodoiat, (G) the attributes of God etc. 


ill. Ellerlons liible-translation and Catechism 

Ellerton’s Bengali version of the New Testament, which 
was begun long before Carey but which was not published still 
1819 in Calcutta, is mentioned at p. 108, footnote, of ray 
Bengali Literature. Some detailed description of the book 
is necessary, as it is probably the earliest attempt at translat- 
ing the Bible into Bengali, if we do not take any account of 
Thomas’s version which appears never to have been published. 

The full title of the book appears thus on the title-page : 

- 31 ^ c?*t 

«t*ii / <^^11 CM 

Ww C*tC99l 

It contains a full translation of the gospels of Matthew 
MMlBW 9 ( 5 ? pp. 1-128), Mark (pp. 129-213^), Luke (pp. 

215-350), John (pp. 351-453), the Acts of the Apostles (C'Sff^C’®!' 

f3F?ll, pp. 465-546), the Epistles of Paul (to the Romans 
•ireCMRl ^ I)p. 547-637, also to Corinthians lEIMM '6 

pp. 639-725, to the Galatians 

I The pagination is wrung in the British Museum copy j it is conti- 
nuous from 129 to 136, then again begins p. 129 going up to 136, then 
145 ; correct thereafter. 
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pp. 727*745 and so forth up to p. 873), Epistles of Jacob 
*13?, pp. 873-816), of Peter OT also 

*t3f, pp. 826-909), of John also 

*taf, pp. 910-928), of Jude pp. 

928*932) and lastly the Revelation pp, 932-993). 

A specimen of its Bengali may he quoted here from the 
passage on the Crucifixion (Matt, xxvii, 36-52, p. 122f)^ : 

<5)^$ 

^ c?!t »(< ^ 

^3r ^st^tai 

'SJtHtU I nca '5I5I1I1 

I cw 

I cBtn »w:9r 

5 ^ cw 9^ jfff *1 ntc< « 3it?r *itc< 1 
*i«wif5i Jj’if*! ^fro® 95tf^ ®t5tid '8rt*t5rnic*nj 

»ltf^l ^f?»r I «t? *lf««rCM SIHV >6 TTClfl [ p. 124 ] 

f^l*i «rT*t5Tf4 vw\ 5Ffini ?f? ^ ^ ^c® 

Jiifii’i I 41X1J1 '6 srtfisi 

»ift® I c’l *ifiiaiti «iW5it?i ^firati 

( sic ) ®fiic® 5fl ’ll? cn M?rrOTfl nW JHi c® aF^*f 

'« ®i^c® a®ni ®fl^i c® 

vlltR C?1 ^ ^ ®t5tc® ^651 ®aJl 

*ri c® ®ft»i ’a® I CT cBtwn ®t?ri^ »iw ap^c-rc® 

cm ®Wc® ®fk® Mm \ *iw ^ m 

«»5rfi[ f%;( *rti^ ctf*f 'sw^tatf® f®5i «n?i 

3WOI fw c^i^c® •nr^rcsisi M ^ npii 

cf ^imt? ftl^ f’tiit? I ^ c® «it»Ptw 

I ®l5tw? 'fl® 9^ 1^5 CHtMi ^9 f\m 

®firai f«i9i ®t«i 'A9 c^c®fl sn^rrl’ai ®ww 

®ftc® f^»l ^ ’I®’! ®f5«l ^V\ ®I5IC® »ffil3St‘l [ p. 125 ] 

®firc® ®nf5iCTii ’"iPRii ctfRi 

1 ^ OT't *1^*11 ^*1® ^C® •tK’H f>Rl1 


I I have preserved the spelling and punctuation ot the original. 
I. H. Q., JUNE 1925 
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'S »ltf5w « cm I f 

^«n m ’3fiMtcsnic»ni «« ot? ^ i 

Ellerfcon’s other work, in the form of a Catechism or 
question and answer between a religious instructor and his 
pupil, gives an account of the Creation and of the First 
Ages from the Old Testament in the form of dialogues in 
Bengali and English. The title page reads thus : 

l/An account of/The Creation of the world/ and of the 
First Ages/in the form of/Dialogues/Between a Master and 
bis Pupil/in/Bengalee and Bnglieh/by J, Ellerton/Calcutta/ 
Printed ,tbr the Church Missionary Society/By P. Pereira 
at the Hipdoostanee Press/ 1820/. 

As indicated, the book contains nine chapters, and there 
is a separate title-page and separate pagination to each chapter. 
The chapter-headings given below, both in English and in 
Bengali (as in tb^ original), will give an idea of its contents. 

I. The, Crsd.tion of the world ( ), pp. 1-23. 

II. The Pall of Man ( ), pp. 1-27. 

III. An Accdiiut of the Increase of Adam’s offspring. 
First Part I '9t’f 0. PP- 1*39. 

IV. An Account of the Increase of Adam's ofifepring. 

Second Part ( WtWCTU 0^1*1 1 

I ), pp. 1-^9. 

V. The History \ of Noah’s Ofifepring and the Confusion 

of Tongues ^ '5t^1 

^T«.), pp. 1-53. 

VI. The History of Abraham ( 1^*1 )» pp. 1-53. 

VII. The History of Abraham’s Postjarity, Isaac, Jacob 

etc. ( Vv»t ), pp. 1-67. 

VIII. The History of Jacob ), pp. 1-65. 

IX. The History of Joseph and his Brethren ( 'G 

), pp. 1-63. , 

The following short extract from oh. iii, p. 11 will give an 
idea of its style and language : 

^ cvR ^ 
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!iaif«:iF?i‘i 5^1 ‘i?icTO?i «•! '8 ^ 4 ^? «rf»i^ ^i-hi 
fm '6 'Srti «rr*P«ii f^4rt% vn^ ^ c«iT«( 

^firai c«2nrM5r5 5l?ii ^ 

cfit C5i^ « ®tJT 451 ? ^ 'sife 

«rar «i9 rut'll ic^iire^u mn m 

c^ 'simtu ^artf^ c^R cat’ll w I 

fw I ^ »nRt ^ «IR ^ c*r fTatl (Abel) 

«il?r5 'SIS' ftW*! I 

I C5 fw W «ltf5l ?l<sn 'sftstff cn C^1 »lt«ft«*l <51^ 
«il3i^ nf?) fsi’mnt ^WC'S^ C^’tl 'Q ^tW5F *1tfn^W?l 

'Sl^ state's cat’tl « attw I5II *IC«(J 'SICSI^ fac»R 

'SR 5«:^ 'Sf%' ist^cai fl «! I 

( To be continued ) 


S. K. De 


Politics and Political History in the Mahabharata 

II 

General political condition of India 

The original historical kernel of the great Epic gives 
us a detailed account of the Kura rulers of that time 
and incidentally furnishes us with a contemporary general 
account of Indian states and clans and it is with this 
only that we are concerned. Before attempting to show 
the amount of popular authority and control over their princes 
or their government we may survey the political condi- 
tion of India about the. time of the Great War. 

1. The whole of Northern India was divided into a 
number of states more or less independent as far as internal 
government was concerned but acknowledging the suzerainty 
of the paramount power of the day. 
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2. That the MadhyadeiSa or the region round the Kara 
country was regarded as the intelleotual and also the caltnral 
centre of the Aryans. The manners anJ customs of 
the people of the western border, e.g. those of Madras and 
VRhikas, were looked down upon by the people of the 
central region. On the other hand, Eastern India was regard* 
ed as the land of the ^Hdras par excellence, and this is 
apparent from the denunciation of A&ga by the king of Madra. 
Ahga and Vahga are described in at least more than 
one place as being ruled by a ndeccha prince. In addition to 
these, some of the ruling Esatriya families are regarded 
as VrStyas. The Yfidavas who were the ruling race in the 
extreme south were a sort of oligarchic ruling confederation. 

The form of government varied. In the west the old 
Aryan tribal principle was supreme and there were 
numerous petty states ruled by local princes who were guided 
in all matters by popular opinion. In the central region, 
e.g. in the land of the Kurus and Matsyas the rulers were 
princes in name only. In the Kuril country this popular 
sovereignty was so great that it is difficult to form easily 
an impression as to whether the government can be described 
as a true monarchy at all. It is only in the east that 
the princes had a greater chance of ruling irresponsibly. 
The large number of wild tribes differing from each other 
in language, religion, race and temperament, the large number 
of elephants, a potent instrument in ancient warfare found 
there in abundance, the cheapness of other materials required 
for a fighting force made >t easy for the eastern princes to 
easily raise large armies with which to rule absolutely without 
even consulting the opinion of his subjects. The Aryan 
settlers were few and these consisted mainly of the ruling 
families and their hereditary officials, and hence there was no 
opposition from them. This made not only absolutism 
possible but fostered a lust for dominion outside the tribal 
territory which was the limit of domination in the west 
and centre of India. To this again must be attributed 
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the fact that the east was the land where imperialism took its 
rise — an imperialism which meant something more than mere 
suzerainty and was nothing less than universal rule to the 
exclusion of local princes and absolutism to its utmost limit. 

In such a state of affairs, Jar&sandha the Magadha 
king thought of pursuing a policy of blood and iron. He had 
many allies, the most prominent of whom were VSsudeva 
the king of Puijdra and Vafiga, Bhagadatta of E&marapa, and 
a number of central Indian rulers including the Cedi 
^i^upftla and some of the Bhoja princes. 

I. Having thus described the state of political development 
we proceed to cite evidence from the great epic in order 
to show the extent of popular sovereignty in those days. As 
regards the central region we take the Kuru country and 
describe its history in detail, because the MahSbhSrata records 
the traditional history of the Kuru country. As to other 
states we only have some passing reference or some detail only 
when we are on the eve of the great war. Under the 
circumstances, lack of information prevents ns from giving 
details as to most of the circumstances, except those relating 
to the Kurus. 

II. For the South we must confine ourselves to the detailed 
description of the Yftdava constitution and narrate some 
instances from Yftdava history as recorded in the Epic to 
prove our point. 

III. Lastly we must conclude by giving some details as 
to the tribal republics which retained their democratic constitu- 
tion in the various parts of the country.' These as a rule 
fiourished on the frontier regions to the west and north 
or in the secluded areas. In the MahabhSrata these states 
are described as ga^as. Of these we shall give a list, and this 
will be supplemented by short historical notices of each of 
them. But before we pass on to the other subjects we must 
ntake some attempt to describe their general characteristics e.g. 

(1) They were outside the influence of their political 
forces, which operated in the Madhyadeda. 
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(2) They were dominated by some tribe or members 
of one partioular caste. 

Thos the Mslavas, Yaudheyas, Trigarta and some other 
ga^as were mainly ksatriyas. The V&tSdh&nas and the 
Msdhyamakeyas were BrShmin ga^ss, while the GrSma^fyas 
of the Indus region and the Abhiras on the bank of the 
Sarasvatl were diidras by caste. 

The Kuru Country 

To all readers of the MahSbhftrata it would be apparent 
that the epic is primarily the history of tfale Kuru country ; 
for the historical kernel which forms now only a small 
fraction of the vast encyolopsedia we have the traditional 
account of the reigns of five generations of the royal family.^ 

Pratipa 


DevSpi ^ntanu BSlhlka 

(inherited maternal 
grandfather's 
dominion) 

I 

Bhisma Vicitravlrya & CitrSAgada 


DhrtarS^tra PSi^u Vidura 

I ' 1 (PSrafora) 


Duryodhana & Yajutra by Yudhistbira and 
his 99 brothers vaisyS wife the five brothers 

I 

Parik^It 

Janaraejaya 


I A complete history of the Kuru line of kings as well as the 
relation of the Kurus to the earlier Vedic tribes is out of place here. But 
as we hold that the MahabhSrata is nothing but the traditional histo^ 
of the Vedic period, we shall try to establish our point elsewhere. In 
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Now from the account recorded in the great epic we find 
that in the reign of each. of these kings we have some consti- 
tutional event of importance to record, and from these we 
can form an idea as to the extent of popular sovereignty. 

Fratipa ^d three sons e.g. DevSpi, Bahllka, and ^utanu. 
DevSpi suffered from some skin disease. When old the 
king thought of installing DevSpi on the throne and 
made preparations for his investiture. Thereupon the 
Brahmins, the old people, and the citizens prevented him. 
They approached him and said that though the young 
prince was worthy and otherwise agreeable, he suffered from 
skin disease and was not acceptable to the gods. 

Dissuaded by the force of their argument and the weight 
of their opinion the king had to give way and abandon the 
idea of crowning DevSpi. This however made him unhappy 
and he retired to the forest. On his withdrawal the second 
son Bslhlka became king for a time, but he too abdicated iu 
favour of his younger brother Ssntanu who was crowned king 
by the people and the magnates. 

^ntanu’s reign otherwise uneventful is marked towards 
its end by an event of constitutional importance. It was the 
voluntary abdication of his only legitimate son and heir to 
the throne the celebrated Bhl^ma. The king being smitten 
with love for the daughter of a fisherman, and yet not accepting 
her, on account of the hard terms proposed by the father of 
the girl, who insisted on the stipulation that the son of his 
daughter by the king would be the heir to the throne to the 
exclusion of the virtuous Bhl^ma, was in a difficult position. 
The dutiful son to fulfil his father's wishes boldly went 
to the fisherman, and asked him to bestow his daughter 
on the king, and to remove all objections on his part, he 


the paper entitled “Early Indian Chronology” an attempt will be made 
to identify the rulers of the Kuru line as given in the Mahabharata 
(Adiparva, Chs. 94 & 95) with the names of princes, where names are 
found in the Bgveda and the other Satnhitas. 
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voluntarily renounced his claim to the throne in a Sahha 
in the presence of the members. The whole story is given 
in the Adi-parva, ch. 101. The whole thing took place 
in the presence of the members of the SabhS. iSsutanu 
by this marriage had two sons ChitrSngadS and Vicitra- 
vlrya. The elder succeeded as king but soon he was killed 
in a war with the GandhSras while the faithful Bhisma 
acted as the real ruler of the state, though ever he acted as 
the servant of the younger brother and administered the 
state, according to the counsel of his step*mother Satyavatl. 

Bhl^ina distinguished himself by his noble and disinterest- 
ed service to the state and very soon he signalised his devo- 
tion by acquiring three brides for his step-brother Vicitra- 
vlrya (see Adi, ch. 96) One of these brides AmbSlikS 
was, however, sent back to her own kinsmen on account 
of her entreaties that she had chosen the king of KasI 
as her lord. 

This however proved a great misfortune for her. The 
king of KSsI rejected her since she was the victory 
prize of another according to the customs of those days. 
Rejected by both the parties she in revenge implored the 
assistance of RSraa J§madagnya — the great champion of 
military brahminisin, who came to persuade Bhisma to take 
her for one of his brothers. This being refused the two 
decided to appeal to the supreme arbitration of force and 
fought for several days. 

The combat ended in a draw. The rest of the events 
is narrated in the Adi-parva. But here again we meet 
with another event of constitutional importance which though 
not mentioned in the Adi-parva is incidentally narrated in the 
Udyoga-parva which seems to have preserved the true histo- 
rical account. In the 129th chapter of that Parva we have an 
account of the history of the Euru country recorded by 
Bhisma himself. From that we know that Vicitravirya who 
succeeded Sdutanu was too fund of woman and consquently fell 
a victim to Yak§hma (Phthisis) and consumption, and at the 
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same time the Kuru country being invaded by the terrible 
Brahmin warrior Para^arftma the king was banished by the 
citizens. 

Next a pestilence broke out and carried away a large 
number of inhabitants and only a small portion of the popula- 
tion survived. There was no king, the government fell 
into disorder and the misery of the people knew no bounds. 
Thereupon the people headed by the elders approached 
Blil^ma the rightful heir to the throne. They together with 
Kali, the wife of Ssntanu (step-mother of Bhisraa) besought 
the worthy prince to take up the reins of government and 
to save the country from destruction. 

This however Bbisma refused. He reminded them of his 
vow (which he had taken before the assembly) of celebacy 
and of renunciation and persuaded the queen-mother to allow 
the widowed queens of the late sovereign to raise issue 
by the practice of Niyoga. 

Of these three sons the eldest Dhrtarastra was not 
eligible for kingship as he was blind (Udyoga, cb. 147, 
v. 38.). Vidura too was excluded being born of a slave-girl. 
FSodu became king though for a time Bhisma acted as a 
real ruler of the country. 

FSpdu however soon forsook the world and with his wives 
spent his time in the forest, making over his kingdom to his 
blind elder brother though this point is not clear in the 
account of the Adi-parva ( ch. 119). The story of the 
• handing over of the kingdom to his brother by Papdu is 
again put in the 148th chapter in the mouth of BharadvSja. 
Droija is the speaker with the statement that the people 
accepted Dhrtarastra as king. 

The blind Dhrtarastra then became the next king. His 
claims thus rested on his brother’s abdication and gift and 
popular sanction. Probably this popular support enabled him 
to rule, for there existed a section of elders, who never 
recognised him as king (Udyoga, ch. 147). 

Thus it would appear from the slokas that Dhrtarastra 

L H. Q., JUNE, 1925 17 
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held the throne by virtue -of his brother’s abdication, and 
acceptance by the people. Some of the K.uru elders like 
Droi]ia regarded DhrtarS^tra as a rightful king, though 
they never thought of this as constituting a bar to the 
succession of the FS^davas. Others like Bhl^ma regarded 
DhrtarSstra as a mere figure-head representing royalty and 
sought to further the cause of the young prince the son 
of FaqLdu to the exclusion of Dhrtar5§tra’s sons. 

{To he continued) 

Naratam Chandra Banerji 


The Bhisa Problem 

II 

III. Implications of the theory 

There are certain implications connected with the theory 
which the Bhasites make much of and utilise to substantiate 
it. Because of the importance now attached to them, it be- 
hoves us to comment upon them. These implications may 
be put down to be three in number ; and they are : 

(A) the numerous archaisms, the apparently rugged simpli- 
city of diction, and the queerness of PrSkrt are evidences to 
prove that the ‘BhSsa-NStaka-Cakra’ may be assigned to the 
age of PS^ini ; 

(B) the queer dramatic technique shows that they must 
have been produced before Bliarata laid down the rules 
of dramaturgy in his K&tya ^stra ; 

(C) these dramas, thirteen in number, are the works of one 
and the same author, BhSsa. These implications we shall now 
proceed to consider. 
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A. Language evidence 

Mm. Qanapati Sastri praises high the sweet diction of these 
dramas, especially of Svapna-VSsavadatta and PratimjSnStaka, 
dwells upon the so-called archaic flavour and draws pointed 
attention to the queerness of Prftkrt. Regarding the first of 
these, he is so much enamoured of it, that even K&lidSsa, the 
prince of poets, is, in his opinion, much indebted to him. While 
we can admire his consistency to his own theory, we regret we 
cannot bring ourselves to endorse his opinion, unless we yield 
to the glamour of a theory. Every scholar has'his own opinion 
about literary works, and Mm. Sastri is perfectly entitled to 
have his own opinion, but when he proceeds to institute com- 
parisons — and all comparisons of master poets are odious — 
when he proceeds to draw conclusions, when he utilises 
these comparisons and conclusions to bolster up a theory, it 
is time ‘to register a protest' and remind him of the 'absurdity 
of bis procedure. If the evidence of style is to be used as 
an argument to prove the age of a work, it behoves the theo- 
rist to first analyse the constituent elements of the different 
styles of the different ages and then to theorise. But no such 
analysis has yet been attempted, either by the editor, or his 
faithful adherents. Secondly, the probabilities of borrowing 
and copying have to be argued and established on a sufficiently 
satisfactory basis. In these matters mere dogmatic statements 
are of no value and deserve to be ignored. And lastly, a 
careful examination of the styles of these plays clearly shows 
that all the thirteen dramas cannot be assigned to the same 
age» much less to the same person. Thus while Syapna-YSsa- 
vadatta and PratimS belong to one type, Avim&raka and 
Pafloarfitra belong to another, if the use of long-winded com- 
pounds and of long metres, the concluding of one verse by 
different speakers, the sacrifice of ideas amidst verbiage are of 
any significance. 

Coming to archaism^ if the presence of non-PSpinean forms 
of words can give any archaic flavour, then these dramas can 
be said to possess it to a certain extent. But after all, are the 
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mistakes as many as have been pointed out ? For, of the 
existing solecisms many are accepted forma. Of the rest a 
majority may be put down to the illiteracy of the copyists and 
the actors. Further, the manuscripts of these dramas are 
after all not so rare, as Mm. Sastri seems to imply. A. suffici- 
ently large number of copies is available here, and there is 
scope for a critical edition. And what the exact number is of 
the so-called archaisms could be settled, only after a variorum 
edition is prepared. And after all it is very doubtful, if 
archaic flavour arises out of merely grammatical mistakes, 
ancient or modern. If not, a drama, which I or you may 
write could easily be made the most ancient drama. 

Coming to PrSkrt, we are afraid that scholars are possibly 
misled ; for they do not seem to have realised the queer 
position that Frakrt has been occupying in Kerala. It must 
be pointed out and clearly emphasised that here it had only 
a purely literary and hence artificial existence. While else- 
where in India Prakrt was being greatly influenced by the 
local vernaculars, here it never came under that influence. 
The only influence that was ever brought to bear upon it was 
that of Pali, for Buddhism was once, during the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era, the religion of the land. Hence 
it is that the PrSkrt of these dramas appears to be queer. 
The representative type of this Pr&krt may be found in Dha- 
nanjaya, Samvara^a, and CodSina^i, which are purely Kerala 
productions. The same type is found copied even in the 
Prakrt of Sakuntala and other North Indian dramas, as found 
preserved in the ancient local manuscripts. Whatever has 
been said regarding the PrSkrb of the dramas included in the 
‘Bh^a-nSfaka-cakra’ could as well be said of the Pr&krt of 
KSlidasa, Harsa or BhavabhQti. Hence the queerness of 
FrSkrt, on which so much appears to have been said, reveals 
not its antiquity but its queer position in Kerala. 


B. The pectdiar dramatic technique 
The second, and what is apparently the strongest of their 
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implioatioas is the peculiar dramatic technique of the series of 
dramas included in the BhSsa-nStaka-cakra. But so far as 
we have been able to study them, the so called peculiarity 
centres round the prologue, and this, it deserves to be pointed 
out, is certainly queer to the casual reader. However, it is 
not such as would justify their being assigned to an age before 
Bharata. The peculiarities are three in number ; (1) the 
opening of the drama with the sentence mndyante tatah 
praviiati sutradh^ah, (2) the omission of the names of 
the author and the work, and (3) the use of the term stiiapana 
for prastavana. 

Tne opening of the dramas of the series with the sentence 
"nSndyante” is made much of by the Bhasites. In drawing 
the conclusions necessary for their theory they quote the 
authority of BS^a who refers to the works of a Bhasa in 
the following verse : 

sQtradharakrtarambhai!^ nSt^hair bahubhQmikailli, 

sapatftkair yaso lebhe bhftso devakulair iva. 

Interpreting this verse as lying down the characteristics 
of Bhasa’s dramas, they say that the first characteristic 
is opening the drama with the SQtradh&ra. Since the BbSsa- 
nataka-cakra opens with the Satradhara, they say that this is 
an incontrovertible proof of BhSsa’s authorship. Even granting 
such an interpretation is correct, it has first to be settled as 
to which BhSsa BSna is referring to, the ancient one or the 
modern one. We incline to the view that Bs^a is referring 
to his own contemporary, rather than to the predecessor of 
ESlidSsa. And after all what does Ba^a mean ? Unless and 
until we have at least one authentic drama of BhSsa BSqia 
refers to, we cannot be quite certain of the exact significance 
of this verse. In the absence of anything authentic we can 
interpret it only in its natural way. We believe, and many 
local Pandits also are of the same opinion, that BSqls is here 
concerned only with the statement of the fact that BhSsa has 
acquired fame by writing dramas, as much fame as he earned 
by building temples, and not with the laying down of 
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the peculiarities of BhSsa’s dramas. The three common 
qualifications cannot have much significance attached to them, 
for every drama has practically these three qualifications : 
it is the SutradhSra that opens it, there are many characters, 
and every drama has a PatsM incident or a PatSiS-sthana. 
In using these adjectives we believe that BS^a is only satiat- 
ing his love of Sle^a. In view of this, the statement of BSu^ 
could not be squeezed to yield any historical support for the 
BhSsa theory, since, as it is, it is vague and indefinite for 
ail historical purposes. 

If at all any significance deserves to be attached to 
the opening words of these dramas, it is only this much : 
viz., that these dramas open not with the usual NSudl- 
Satradh&ra but with the Kath&-Siitradh&ra and that the 
dramatists’ benedictory verse is sung not by the former, 
but by the latter. Dramaturgy demands two SQtra-dhSras, 
one to perform the NSndl and the other to announce 
the play. And Bharata himself has suggested a line of 
economy, when he says that both the SutradhSras have 
the same cast of character. In a place where there is 
a thriving theatre, it is but natural that the actors will try 
to reduce the characters to the lowest limit possible. This 
will necessary be a practice, when convention has ceased their 
work in demanding a full and regular Nandi only on the open- 
ing day, and not subsequently, even when the drama is chang- 
ed, provided the representation runs on the same stage with- 
out a break. Such a procedure — and it is so as far as 
the local stage is concerned — makes one overlook the intimate 
connection that exists between the NSndl ceremony and the 
staging of a play. This, then, the local stage tradition is 
sufficient explanation for the opening of these dramas in 
that peculiar way. So strong has been the force of this 
tradition, that in ancient manuscripts here, every drama 
opens thus : even dakuntal& is no exception. In view of this, 
all theorising from such an opening becomes irrelevant ; if 
not, the number of BbSsa’s dramas could be easily swelled. 
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Another peoaliarity of the Pfologne, nrhioh the Bhe w t ee 
point oat and utilise to establuh their theory, is the omiesioa 
of the names of the author and the play. The explanation 
suggested and accepted (?) by them is that these thirteen 
dramas had come into existenoe before the practice of giring 
names came into vogue. This is only begging the question. 
We believe for a frima facie reason that these dramas have 
omitted these two, because they have no definite author and 
no definite name. Regarding Svapna-Visavadatta, enough 
has already been said to show that it is only an adaptation, 
and hence nobody could claim its adthonhip. The same, 
we hold, is true of Ofirudatta. Coming to the indefinite, 
ness of names, we find that Svapna<VBsavadatta has three 
names— Svapna-N&taka, Svapna^THsaradatta and Y&sava* 
datta-NStnka ,* GSmdatta is also known as Daridra OSru- 
datta, Pratiraft NS^aka as ViochinnSbhi^eka and PSduk&bhi- 
seka, Karnabhftra as KarQakavaoa, Dntavftkya as Sr!- 
krsQadtlta. In the case of Avimfiraka, Bftlaoarita, Abhifeka 
and PratijfiS, one manusoript, the oldest in the local 
library, gives no names at all. This variety of names 
may probably be taken as an indication that the dramas are 
not genuine, but only adaptations. Since adaptations by 
their nature cannot have any names connected with' them, 
the absence of names only proves their anonymity and not 
their antiquity, 

In this connection I may be permitted to refer to another 
practice of the local professional actors ; namely, the 
practice of giving a short introduction, when they change 
one scene of one drama to another of another drama. This 
introduction consists of a benedictory stanza and a tiibrt 
Con^kS to announce the character that first appears ou the 
stage, or the incident which is described in the scene to be 
enacted, and may be termed for want of a better expression 
‘Inter-Prologue.' Such Inter-Prologues, one Oakyar tells 
me they have for every one of the scenes they are trained 
to act. When a number of such ‘Inter-Prolc^oes’ is obtain- 
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ed-r-and I have made arrangements for it — ^it may likely turn 
out that the editor’s so-oalled Prologues .are nothing but 
'Intep>Prologues*^. In which case it may be seen that the 
so-oalled peculiarity may only be the result of local stage 
tradition, and not a proof of antiquity. 

Now coming to the last of the prologue peculiarities 
the use of Sthipani for Prastxvanx, in the first place 
it deserves to be pointed out that the local ancient 
manuscripts uniformly use only StMpanS and not PrastMvan&, 
whether they be the dramas included in the BhSsa-N&taka- 
Cakra or not. And such a usage is also sanctioned by Bharata. 
For the sentence “prastSvanSm tatah kury&t” there is found 
a variant which runs “sthapanSm ca tatah kurySt”. The 
usage of Sthipan& instead of PrastSvam in Kerala manuscript 
is, therefore, not a sign of antiquity, but this only shows 
that the Malayalees have accepted the second of the read- 
ings. And this, however, suggests a better critical taste 
for in what precedes Bharata says “sth&pakab praviMt tatra.” 
Hence the use of the term Sth&pam is also no argument 
in support of the Bh&sa theory. 

C. Unity authorship 

The third of the implications, which is both a conclu- 
sion of, and an argument for, the theory is that all these 
thirteen dramas are the works of one and the same author, 
the renowned BhSsa qf old. This has already been in- 
validated, because ancient BhSsa has not been yet proved to 
have written a drama named Svapna-YSsavadatta, and be- 
cause Mm. Sastri’s Svapna-VSsavadatta is not genuine. We 
shall, therefore, in this section content ourselves with an 
examination of the nature of the argument by which Mm. 
Sastri tries to establish it. 

I The opening verse of the Inter-Prologue to announce the 
change to Sephfilikafika, act IV of Svapna-Vasavadatta, is given in 
my notes to the translation of Data-Gha|. Vide the Shama, vol. iv, 
no. 2, pp. 141-142. 
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The only argument that he hag brought up is the 
presence of common sentences and verses. This is at best only 
a very dubious kind of evidence, when it is remembered 
that our professional actors, who have been acting all these 
thirteen dramas, are not very scrupulous in borrowing. 
They are and have always been quite ready to appropriate to 
themselves any good verse they come across anywhere^ ; 
and because their hand is seen in these dramas, common ex* 
pressions cannot be taken as an argument for unity of 
authorship. Secondly, the one principle that underlies Mm. 
Sastri’s process of reasoning is the improbability of the 
Hindu writers being plagiarists. If Mm. Sastri accepts this 
principle as regards all standard writers and not merely 
of BhSsa, we are forced to come to just the opposite conclusion. 
An examination of the prologue of ^akti Bhadra’s CudSma^i 
shows that there also is the sentence ‘mayi vijBapannvyagre’. 
And we believe it is a saner and more legitimate conclu- 
sion to assign these dramas to ^akti Bhadra than to pre- 
sume that dakti Bhadra has plagiarised from authorless and 
nameless dramas. This is enough we hope to prove the 
hollowness of Mm. Sastri’s unity of authorship. In our 
opinion the presence of common sentences is a powerful 
argument to prove that these dramas are all playwrights’ 
adaptations, made to meet the popular craving for new plays 
in the days, when the local Sanskrit stage was in a flourishing 
state. 

Enough has now been said to prove that the implica- 
tions connected with the theory stand on grounds as flimsy 
as those on which the theory is built up. The apparent 
peculiarities that we see in these dramas are not a sign of 


I A striking illustration of this can be found in the RSmayana 
Prabandham, which is composed of all the good verses in all the 
kSvyas and dramas which describe the story of Rama. Tradition says 
that Mahan&^akam also is of the same type. 

I. H. Q., JUNE 1935 
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antiquity ; they are only a proof of their intimate conneo* 
tioQ with the local orthodox stage. 

IV. BhSua-Nc^aha Caltm renamed Kerala-NS(akarCahra 

A study ot the Kerala sti^e and its sources, as far as now 
available, shows that the dramas that have been or are 
popular. on our stage are the following^: (1) Dhanahjaya 
(ii) Sainvaraua, (iii) CQ4Aniaui, (iv) NSgSuanda, (v) Bhagava- 
dajjuka, (vi) MattavilSsa Prahasana, (vii) EtalySRa Saughagi- 
tika, (viii) ^rl Kr^ Garita, (ix) Viochinn&bhi^eka, (x) MahS- 
nStaka, and (xi)*(xxiii) the thirteen dramas of the so-called 
BbSsa-Nsteka-Cakra. Of these, the first four, the seventh, 
the tenth and PratimSnfttaka, locally known as FsdukSbhi- 
seka, Abhifekanfttaka, also known as Valia- Abhi^kam, and 
Mantraka of Pratijfift yangandharSyava are popular on our 
stage even to-day. The fifth must -have been very popular 
here because a Gakyar's recenuon, with complete directions 
as how to act it, is available*. The eighth is not yet 
available, though some actors say it is none other than 
Mm. Sastri’s Bftlacarita. This, however, is popular, because 
one act of this is well-known to them as MallShka. 
Regarding the rest the various names given by Cakyars 
to the various acts are sufficient proof of their stage popular- 
ity ; for instance, Bhraraa-C&riaAka, Pantftttfthka, Fatt- 
udAfika, ^ephSlikSUka, SvapnShka and CitraphalakSdka of 
Svapna-YSsavadatta ; AnoitShka, Dat*hka, Abhissrahka, 
Farvahka, and Madamettahka of Avimaraka ; Vettahka, 
Bhl^ma-dutahka of Pancaratra ; Balivadha, Tora^ayuddha, 


1 Nos. 3 and 4 are unpublished. Transcripts are being prepared 
with a view to publication. The ninth tradition acribes to the last of 
the Perumals, fihaskara Ravi VarmS. It is unknown, but I incline to 
believe that it is none other than Pratima, the first act of this is locally 
called VicchinnSbhiwka. 

2 A manuscript copy of this has been promised me by a Cakyar 
and 1 expect soon to have a copy of it. 
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HanumaddtltSAka, MSyS Sltftiika and Abhi^ekSiika of 
Abhiseka ; Yicchinu&bhisekfifika, VilSpSuka, FratinaS&ka, 
Adavyama&ka, Bfivaq&ftka, Bbarat&Aka and Abbiseka&ka of 
FratiniS : MabSsenS&ka, ManbrSdka, ArftttSbka of FratijoS ; 
all the one act dramas, the Cakyars say, are used to 
be acted and is further proved by the fact that a manus- 
cript, containing select scenes to be acted in a temple in 
Travancore has selections from these dramas^. But so 
far 1 have not been able to gain any clue regarding 
the stage popularity of CSrudatta. But because this also 
is found together with the rest of the series in the local 
manuscripts, and such manuscripts the Cakyars term ‘Nstaka- 
mfilS’, we may presume that also must once have been stage 
popular. And, when it is also remembered that all these 
thirteen dramas are found only in £erals, and that in the 
houses of Cakyars or their patrons, that many copies of 
them offering a wonderful variety of readings are available 
even now, one may come to the legitimate conclusion that 
these are only dramas prepared for our stage some being 
original productions*, such as Co^ma^i and others, play- 
wrights’ adaptations, such as Svapna-Y&javadatta. In view, 
of this, 1 make bold to suggest that the series may be 
renamed Kerala-N&taka-Cakra. 

1 am now come to the end of my paper. In conclusion 
1 wish to be permitted to point out that though the BhSsa 
theory has been exploded, Mm. Sastri’s services to the cause 
of Sanskrit are not to be belittled. It deserves to be 
rightly emphasised that but for bis efforts, and here he 
was and is laudably encouraged by the Government of 


1 Now in the possession oi my esteemed friend Mr. A. K. Pisha- 
rodi, Trivandrum. 

2 It appears to be very significant that the authentic dramas in 
the series have no names for the various acts except Cudamani the 
acts of which are named. Cannot this be taken as sug^estii^; this 
anonymity ? 
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Travancore, this series of dramas would not have seen the 
light of day, at least not so early. And especially the 
thanks of all Malayalees are due to him, for it was reserved 
for him, a foreigner in the land, to open our eyes to this 
glorious heritage left by our forefathers. We also thank 
him for his theory, for otherwise it is unlikely that Sanskrit- 
ists would have turned to these dramas so earnestly. Thus 
for more than one reason ho deserves our thanks and this 
I offer unto him in the name of all Udalayalees. 

K. R. PiSHAROTI 


The Stotra Literature of Old India 

Man’s entry into the world launches him at once into a state of 
submission and surrender to cosmic forces ; and this is true as much 
of man as an individual, as of his being an entity of a group or a 
group of interests. And it is a paradox that his strength lies in 
and arises out of this inherent weakne.ss of his. There can be no 
greater proof of this inevitable fact than what we meet with in 
literature. The earliest literature of India^ and for the matter of that, of 
the human species — in which, however, man is far from primitive and 
shows a varied substratum of culture — contains indelible traces of 
how the primary (immediate) feelings of the poet in him open out 
a vista of grandeur and sublimity, a scene of sweetness and sere- 
nity, in which he himself shines best in the role of an humble and 
cheerful devotee. It may seem dogmatic to assert that the Vedic 
Aryan’s religion was feeling, pure and simple at the early stage of 
its manifestation— and it is now unanimously held by scholars that 
Rgvedic Samhita is a composition of different states of conscious- 
ness of varying degrees, the product of many centuries of thought 
or prayer — that his Upasam was upa asana, literally sitting near, near 
his worldly environment as well as his supermundane mind but it is 
nevertheless true, as true as any psychological truth# Equipped with 
a rosy view of life and its relations, and not cowed down into 
sullen renunciation, born of disgust and despair, which has found 
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a significant expression in proverbs of a later age such as namas tnt 
karmahhyo vidhirapi na yebhyah prahhavatiy the Vedic Aryan approaches 
his gods with meek submission, intertwines them with his own 
self, and gathers strength on and on. Many a &totra^^ *Udgita, 
Vkthay Astray Bioma may be cited to show how this spirit of 
submission, little affected or caused by a layer of imbedded in- 
tellectuality, operated as the factor in his religious life. 

But this was not long to be. He could ill help participating in 
the fruits of the “Forbidden Tree” and with the dawn of intellectuality 
in him, life assumed a sterner and more exacting aspect. His 
religious leaning did not become sullen, sombre all at once ; it 
became more practical, of the more matter of the world type. His 
gods became less ‘transcendent', more needy, watchful and sensitive, 
greater task-masters , and with the lapse of time, as he fancied, less 
ready helpers to him. From karma or kratu (Gr. assiduously 

carried on through the sacrifices, an attention to which forms a 
striking element in the evolution of the mind of the Vedic mi 

(seer), sacrifices, as bargain with the gods at stipulated prices, a 

surrender to which as a religious factor or mystic specu- 
lation is conspicuous in the BrahmanaSy and in the bulk of the 
Sutra literature, — to the naiskarmyasiddhi hinted at in the Upanifiads 
and insisted on as a sine qua non in the many philosophical sTitras 
or to the revolt from the orthodox ways of thinking and doing, 
which culminated in other rationalistic forms of religion is a long 
but a logical step to step way, of which the modus operandi, the 
incidental and accidental causes do not concern us here. A 
cursory glance at the process by which hymns, the primary 

religious feeling-note in which is lOo obvious to escape notice, were 
incorporated in (and, of course, preserved through) aiid subordinated 
to sacrifices, or were regularly and ingeniously introduced into the 
less formal daily practices- of the average Hindu, would go to 
prove how dharma was going to lose its vocation, so to say, 

1 RV. I. 5. 8 ; X. 58. II ; etc. Yadenam rgbhih mmsanti 

yajurbhir yajanti samabhih stuvanti— Y^skdi. I^tarudriy a is sl collection 
of 100 udglthas later used for other purposes (e. g. Santi and phallic 
worship in Sivapurana. 

2 Cf. &unaka*s Rgvidhdm for a full reference to these applica- 
tions. Cf. also his statement at the beginning of the work ; isiMiV- 

ma»/rS and his ingenious attempt to in- 
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becoming more and more a matter of the intellect, speculations 
often grotesque and fantastic, in a word, losing hold of its uni- 
versal sway. The incidental references in the Brikma'duu, the Uj^a- 

nifadas, the Gfhya and Srauta S^ras would convince us that 

the hymns had well-n^h forgone their appealing nature, they 
had become stereotyped into implements of almost as much avail 
as the udUihala, mu^ala, soma, etc ; or lost themselves into a 
catechism of symbols, charm and incantations, their part wherein 
was growing more and more subordinate and supplementary. The 
heavenly heroes, the shining ones (devSh), be they the transforma- 
tions of living gods or the personifications of pantheistic forces, 
were fast fadii^ away, and the mind of the average Hindu, perhaps 
as much as that of his more gifted and intelligent brethren, was 
yearning for something of a concrete manifestation, in which he 
could well satiate his growing thirst for the quest of the Infinite. 

This period of stress and strain was followed by one, in which 

the rational element had to tone itself down to give scope to 

the so long latent tendencies of devotional fervour and personal 
submission. The RSmayapa and the Mahabharata came as welcome 
relief, — as nucleus to the then budding modes of thought as reflected 
in literature. But they could not satisfy the yearning they were 
called on to ; they only intensified it, for in spite of their professed 
treatment of the living heroes, their heritage of and close parti- 
cipation in the tendencies of the preceding age (one of them even 
categorically styles itself the fifth Veda) could well be looked upon as 
disqualifications. It is in the Purinas which have carried to a d^ee 
of nicety the concrete, narrative and active tendencies of the two great 
epics that the (^d Hinduism of feeling and fervour re-asserted itself. 
The stereotyped forms and practices of the preceding age left little 
room for real worship — the efficiency of Pravava’^ and of the Gijfatn 


corporate ths pa/hcamahavratas [Krcchra, ParSka etc.) of the later 
monastic codes into the Vedic ritualistic system. 

3 Cf. the Chandogyopan^ad III. I2. So also in Chindogya 1 . 1 ; 
I. 5. The ingeneous way of rather all^orical or symbolic interpre- 
tations given to them in the earlier Upani^ads go to prove that 
they were going to lose their old esteem in the eyes of even the intelli- 
gent : samastasya khaln simna upasanar(s sadhu yat kkalu sSdkn 
tat srnmttyicaktftU pad aUdku tad osanuH. Kodpantt dsmai ioki 
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was insisted on j but nothing further could be done with the old 
^totras or hymns. They could not be divested of the heap or crust of 
wild speculations gathered over them j and, with the lapse of time 
and the prevalence of current speech they were becoming un- 

intelligible to the masses. Something more was necessary to fill in the 
gap and have the ground for real popular upasam. Thus the 
Stotra literature was resuscitated and got a new lease of life granted 
to it. The philosophical doctrines of transmigration, cycle of exist- 
ences, of karma and salvation were availed of in the theory of 
incarnation {avatara-vadd)^ which formed a stable plank in the 
Pauravdka theology and an abiding place for sentiments of humility 
and submission. The code of worship was revised in the light of these 
ideas and ideals, and included vandana^ of which Stava-stuti ere long 
formed an essential ingredient. The Pura'iuM became charged with this 
spirit of devotional fervour— the angle of vision as to life was changed 
and even literature of professedly secular type (e. g. the Kavya poetry)^ 
bedewed itself with this spirit. As apt instances, indicating the 
tendencies which have ever since been harped on by generations of 
poets, we may cite the two Stdvas by the gods of the Supreme 
Being in Kalidasa’s Raghu and Kumara^ the Stavas of the great 
Mahadeva by Arjuna in the closing canto of the Kir^arfunlya^ that of 
Kr^na by Bhisma in canto xiv of the Siiupt^lavadka, of the long 
stava (extending over 164 verses) of the great Cancel by the gods in 
Rajanaka Ratnakara’s Haravijaya (canto XLvn). 

The Tantra literature with its many manifestations and cogent 
adjuncts carried on the torch of popular and devotional religion and 
was thus a parallel phase with the PurofMs in this direction. The 
TantraSf in spite of the mysticism of their basic principles and the 
queer, irregular, often ill^itimate character of their rites and practices, 
got hold over the popular mind from about the third century A. D. 
because of the wide franchise they preached in religious matters— (man 
irrespective of his caste, creed and sex could be an initiate in the 
Tantrik order),— and of the novel mode of thinking they represented 
as distinctly opposite to the liturgical spirit of later Vedic Hinduism. 
The Vastu as much as the Puru^ Tantras were availed of with avi- 
dity by saints and philosophers all over the country, and man’s outer 
environment, and his material aggrandisement, no less than his inner 

flrddkvaicavyUavca ya ektdevam vUvin palU^idham saino^ 

Cf. also the Taittiriyopani^d^ ^k^odkyaya^ Anuvaka S* 
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spirit and final (great) liberation became real entities in the counter 
of the religious devotee. The Pura'n^y which in their earlier phases 
of evolution were almost confined to the theory of culmination in 
5 Art^//-spirit, must have been influenced by this growing Tanirik 
creed, as in many of them we find the same strain and importance 
laid on the worship of gross cosmic forces. All this coupled with 
an ever-sustaining belief in the influences of the planets (grahas)^ the 
most direct and visualised (d sta) agents of man’s outer environment, 
gave an impetus to the humble and resourceful spirit of prayer, and 
produced a mass of religious hymns, which have vied in intensity of 
feeling and sincerity of purpose with the earlier hymns of the inspired 
sages and outnumbered them in volume and value. The Varman 
(armour) an exquisite instance of which is the Narayanavarmnn^ in 
the BhUgavatapufxna, and the Kavaca (lit. coat of mail) in its many 
categories, such as vajrapaTijara trailokya-vijaya. ai>a(i‘U 

ddhara^ nvtyufyaya, graha-nmiU with their japas of mystic syllables 
{b\jas\ which, again, in a later age and with more sensitive tempera- 
ment, were replaced by Klrtana-, is to the orthodox Hindu as much 
a part of his Stotra literature, as the more poetic, contemplative, less 
practical and monotonous pieces and have exercised no less an in- 
fluence in the framing of the complex tissue of Hindu social and moral 
life. 

The manuscript collections, which are now being rather assi- 
duously made in the different parts of India, afford testimony to 
the wealth and universality of this literature. We in Bengal very 
rarely find a load of disintegrated book-units, in which there is 
not an index or appendage of Stotras, serving as the family reference 
book for familiar every-day use. It would be idle ingenuity to explain 
this fact away by saying that these collections do, more often 
than not, come from Br^hmana-payydit families and represent the 


1 Bhagavatapura'ifM, VI. 8. 

2 Cf. The instructions about japa, stava, etc. in the Tantrasara^ 
Japani^ho dvijairef^hd* khilayaj'mpkalam lahhet. The efficacy of Pau 
ranik and Tantric mantras as contrasted with the noncfficacy of earlier 
hymns and syllables ascribed to the Vedic r^is is a constantly harped 
on theme in the writings of these ^es, Cf. Mahanirvanatantra^W- 
14&16 : — It is superfluous to add that the mantras in this text mean 
stotra% as well ; for there is hardly any Tantrik work or mode 
of worship which does not mention hymns as essential requisites. 
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sum- total of what they were called upon to use and cite in the 
quest of their maintenance. That is a point contradicted by history 
as much as by the rigid tradition of many a family, which has 
chosen to die away rather than take to yajana as a means of subsis- 
tence. Moreover, many of the Stotras preserved in such collections, 
being anarseya and recognised in standard ritualistic works of the 
Pauranik period, could hardly have been meant to be stereotyped for 
such use. It was individualistic tendencies that gave them being, and 
strange as it may seem to assert, it was individualistic appeal again that 
guaranteed them currency and life. The hundreds of copies, analogues, 
amplifications, etc, in this department of literature that have taken 
little notice even of the change in the outlook on life, afford proofs, 
if proofs are neccesary, of this fact ; indeed, the soil of India has 
ever been congenial for the springing up of these tendencies. Besides 
the Purdnas, amongst whicl\ the Brahma^ Vii^nu^ Mdrkamleya, 
Padma^ Skanda, Bhagavata^ Brahmavaivarta^ Visnudhannottara^ 
Harivnima^ Devlbhdgavnta and the Bhavisyottara may be singled out 
as the store-houses of these Stotras, the Tantras, of which the fUdna- 
$aihkalm\ Mahxnirvdna, Pmpaikasdra, Brahmaydmala, Rudraydmala, 
Vdrdhl, Bhairava, Vikvasdra, Sdraddtilaka^ and in later times, the 
Nilatantra, Tantrasdra may be regarded as fair specimens, contain 
the occasional classical, unitary Stotras like the Mahimnah-stotra and 
Mukundamdld. There must have been collections and compilations 
(as is evident frocri a cursory glance at their grouping in works like the 
Tantrasdra and the PTijdnibandhas, of lesser stotras of doubtful 
authorship handed down to us from a remote date. The Brhatstotra 
ratndkaray B; hatstotramuktakdra, and B; hatstavakavacamdld ^ (which, 
by the bye, is a fairly exhaustive collection and is far better edited and 
arranged than many other works printed in Bengal), each of which has 
run into several editions, only testify to the value the average Hindu 
still attaches to this department of literature. 

A mere glance at the index of these printed anthologies is sure 
to lead us to the impression that the old division of Parlca Devatd^ 
(that the so-called Paur&nik Trinity was more or less a philosophical 
or theoretical doctrine is evident from the study of the code of 
worship of these days 5 indeed, as is well known, one of these 


1 AryadkamiagrantAavatl, III (8th ed,-Calcutta). 

2 CU Ganesamahimnah Stotra. 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1925 19 
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three deities Brahma was almost given the go-by, and the paucity 
or rather lack of stotras addressed'to him in his personal capacity 
and the absence of a cult associated with him are sufficient evi- 
dences thereof) — has been a working hypothesis and a worked up 
plan all along. Ganapati, or in his more familiar South Indian 
name Dhur^iraja has got a tolerable number of stotras dedicated 
to him — he is Jye^Jia, Kapila, Cintamani, MayUrem, Siddhiaair, 
Vinayaka, Vighnarafa^ Vighnantaka^ Sesaputra^ ParHvaputra^ ^ Then 
comes Surya or Savitr with his old Vedic and neo-Vedic associations 
but with more of flexibility and materialism. He is best represented 
in the later Pauranik Idityahrdaya of the Bhavt^apurana, a classic 
in point df real peotry, and a memorable Stotra by way of the 
indication of the different phases of Vedic^ Pauranik and Tantrik 
conception in the culmination of the idea of the Great Being. With 
him is tagged the group of the other minor Grahas^ who are often re- 
garded as his manifestations (Cf. the Adityahfdaya itself^) and who 
typify the influences of the cosmic forces on man. The place of 
honour seems to be divided between the other three^ Siva^ iSakti 
and Vi^nu, though one is tempted to give the laurel to iSiva, seeing 
that he is best represented in devotional lyric literature ; and as 
an analogue of Rudra of the Vedic pantheon, he has acquired in 
the Pauranik period more appealing, spiritual and agreeable charac- 
teristics, and has risen to the highest position amongst geds in many 
of the hymns addressed to him. He is maketsa, mahadeva^ haiikara^ 
vlreivara, pakupati as much as he is rudra^ mahakala^ hara^ sthanu^ 
mlapani. The wisest and strongest, including the greatest gods 
Brahma and Visnu, the terrible demon Ravana, lord of Lanka, and 
saintly seers amongst men, legendary and historical, such as Vyasa 
and iSankara, are said to have offered their heart’s devotion to him.® 
Visnu rises out of his Vedic nucleus into the greatest of the gods j 
he is far ahead of the other Pauranik deities, incarnate in no less than 
ten forms, each of which receives its share of offering from the devo- 
tional lyrist, and among which Rama has a unique place with his 


1 Ibid. Also Gan^a^ttarahedahamastotran Similar references 
hold good for other gods. Not improbably Pauranik Ga^apati was 
moulded out of the Vedic Brahmanaspati or Brhaspati (Cf. ^V., II, 

0 - 

2 Verses 34“39* 

3 Cf. the 8ivata%4^va-stotra ; Brahmakfia ^vasiotrat etc. 
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relations, friends and devotees including the great monkey General 
Mahavlra Hanumat, — and in the form Krsna, transcending all limi- 
tations of an avatara, and standing, second only, if at all, to Siva, in 
point of the place occupied by him in this literature. The two 
stavas of Visnu’s ten incarnations current in Bengal — the one^ 
by Jayadeva, tijie melodious bard of Laksmana Sena's time, the other 
of unknown authorship but apparently pre- Muhammadan — ^form a 
type by themselves. We have other stavas where each avatara of 
Vifnu (with the doubtful exception of Buddha® who has had, how- 
ever, stavas dedicated to him in Buddhist literature) is invoked 
separately. He is the brahmanyadeva^ mrayanay purum^ acyuta^ 
hari^ govinda ; again he is the trivikrama of Vedic fame, jaganmtha 
of eternal sanctity, and panduranga of the Deccan. Sakti with 
her manifold names of the Puraria and the Tantra has hundreds of 
stavas to her credit. She is the mother of the universe with sixteen 
names and functions ; she is makiiamardinl, dakf^irj^kalikl and 
vagatamukh\^. Sarasvatl and Lakfml are sometimes described as 
her daughters ; while the latter has got stotras^ not many, addressed to 
her, the former, the goddess of speech, is very poor in eulogies 
in her honour in later times,* Minor deities of the later Puranas 
(such as SafpJt\ fktalat Manasa^ Vastudeva\ that have been born of 

1 Adaya vedah etc, quoted in the Saradatilaka and found also in 
the Tantrasara. The *fihujaogaprayatastotra’ attributed to Saiikara 
is presumably a later production. 

2 Cf. Poussin’s Way to Nirvana, p. 6 — ^"But it happens that an 
ascetic, for instance, the Buddhist of the Mahay ma school, believes 
that gods or deified saints may help him towards the path, or even 
in climbing along the first slopes of the path : prayer and worship are, 
in such a case, useful or even necessary.” 

3 As the Saktanandataranginl puts it, she, being the mahadev\ enters 
into all forms as Sarasvatly Lakf^mx^ Gayatriy Tfipurasunlar\ Anna- 
purna and into her more popularly known mainifestations, the dasa- 
mahavidyas. There are but avataras of the great Brahman, tanus in 
the language of the Mahanirvaim Tantra, Ibid,^ Ullasa IV, I2 and i6 ; 
she is the prototype of the Vedic deities Vac, etc. 

4 We have both direct and indirect invocations of her in the 
Vedic hymns, (e. g. x, 58). The Tantrik stava of Sarasvatl, hrlin hrim 
hfdyekablje fiadirucikamalabhrajamSne vimane etc. translated by A. 
Avalon in the Hymn to the Goddess and that of her as part and parcel of 
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the synthesis of the Paurfinik and the Tantrik orders have their share ; 
even the rivers of India (consistently with the custom of the Vedic rf^is 
but more directly and significantly) such as the Ganga, the Yamuna, 
the Godavari, the Narmada and the localised deities such as Viava- 
nxtha^ AnmpUrnka, Mamkarx^iH, Kalabhaitava^ Daruiaprini^ Venkatem, 
Sriranganatha are recipients of devotional offerings in the shape of fine 
sMras. 

While the task of compiling and arranging these Stottas has 
thus been comparatively easy, the task of allocating them to their 
proper time and authors is by no means an easy one. The inherent 
difficulty of the historian of Sanskrit literature has been increased here 
for at least two obvious reasons, — first, the writers of most of these 
gems of lyrics cared little for making themselves known even by 
their names, whom several of whom use nom-de-plumes ; secondly, 
there was hardly much scope for a close study of many of them, 
for readers are liable to miss their real nature (and the charm is 
broken) when they are brought within the range of the intellect. 
But it would be unfortunate if we are to dismiss them altogether 
as things of never-to-be-determined origin. On the other hand, 
the internal and external evidences regarding many of them, and 
the direct testimony from some of them, especially of late origin, 
do actually help us in surmounting difficulties on this head ; and 
contrary to general apprehensions, it would seem that the bulk of these 
productions, about sixty per-cent of them, dates backwords from about 
the I2th century, that is, are pre-Muhammadan, while not a few of them 
can claim a still remoter antiquity (from the 8th to the loth century). 
From the standpoint of their age, these lyrics may conveniently 
be divided into the following groups: — (i) Those that are found in the 
inexhaustible store-houses of the Purartas, Adhyatmaramayanai Narada- 
pahcaratra and the Tantras — it would be idle to dispute the fact 
that at least three-fourths of such lyrics are pre-Muhammadan, 
(ii) No less than hundred stotras, which are fathered on the great 
SaAkaracarya. It would be the height of temerity to assert that 
not one of them came from the great Vedantist philosopher of the 
8th century, for to compose Stotras, dealing with many gods and 
goddesses is certainly a thing not irreconcilable with holding a brief 
for undiluted monism,— indeed it is held by many that no less than 

Tripura in the Prapaficasara (VIII, 64 76.) (Vanivilas Press edn.) form 
notable exceptions. 
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half a dozen' are from his pen. It goes without saying how- 
ever that the majority came from later Sankaracaryas, later teachers 
belonging to the school of the great philosopher, and often^ the 
occupants of the places of honour in the several vtaihas^ and even 
from people who have had no pretensions to that title and concealed 
their littleness of status and learning under the shelter of a great 
name*, (iii) The relatively few classical stotras like Sivamahimnah stotra 
of Puspadanta (the Ganesa mahimnah stotra^ though ascribed to Puspa- 
danta is presumably of later redaction, and the Visnumahimnah 
stotra does not even profess to claim the antiquity of being associated 
with Puspadanta) and the Mukundatmla of the king KulaSekhara. 
Puspadanta or Kusumadasana (the apparently plausible surmise of a 

1 The hymn to the Gahga {Bhagavati tava fire ftiramatrteam'hani 
etc. pp. I0I-I03, vol. i8), that to Annapurna (nityfinandakarl etc., pp. 
75-78, vol. 18), even row sung during the arati of the great mother at 
Benares, the Vedasara Siva stotra in Bhujaikgaprayaia metre (pp. 71-73, 
vol. 17), the Catpaiflpa^jarika hymn, the Anandadahatl (pp. 125-50, vol. 
17) and that excellent short gem the Kahlpa^aka (pp. 143-44, vol. 18) 
may safely be ascribed to the great Vedantist himself. 

2 Cf. the names Adisahkara, Abhinavasafrkara etc. as names of 
these writers. The birudas (appellations) dravi^a§i§u, §aAkaramurti, 
bhagavat, found in some of these hymns may serve to distinguish them 
from many of their inferior imitations. We should, however, be on our 
guard against the universal ascription of authorship on each ground j for 
titles and claims of honour have been in the past, as they are now, 
assumed and served to conceal persons rather than to identify them. 
The SUktimuktavah of Jahlana (13th century A. D.) ascribes the follow- 
ing verse to RSjafiekhara (probab ly the reference is to the dramatist 
and rhetorictan) : — 

Sthita madhvlkapakatvannisargamadhura’pi hi, 

Kimapi svadate vanl kesSmeid yadi l^aAkarl. 

The verse brings to a head the controversy about the different 
l^aAkaras and hints at the fact that more than one Sankara preceded 
him and wrote stotras in this new stye (paka). As an apt instance of 
internal evidence throwing doubts about the authorship we have the 
verse in the Vianu^atpadl (satyapi bhedapagame natha tavaham) 
which one may justly hesitate to ascribe to the great Vedantist. The 
Tantrik writer l^tlkara of Bengal forms a separate class by himself ; 
to him to have been ascribed a few stotras of indifferent merit. 
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writer in the Indian Antiquary of only a few years ago that his 
name was Grahila is only a perverted way of taking the text 
and has been due perhaps to the editor of the Yahastilaka 
camp^ printing the word in bold types)^ cannot be assigned a 
date earlier than the yth century and later than the middle of the 
lOth century a. D*. If the tradition current about him at Benares* 
has any foundation of reality and if the last verse in anu^iubh^ 
metre had been originally a part of the Stotra itself, then there 
comes no difficulty in assigning him at least to the early decades 
of the Qth century. Mukundaniala is quoted in the Sahityadarpava of 
Vidvanatha as a well-known composition*, (iv) The ^takas like the 
Devi ^taka of Anandavardhana, the of Banabhat^a, the 

well-known SUryiMataka of the poet Mayura, all of which represent 
a fixed type of literary tendency and belong to the purely or obtrusive* 
ly literary wing of the literature on the subject j — these are 
of fixed periods (yth-gth century A. D.). (v) Those of a c^r^aka type,— 
and these number many, — sometimes of doubtful authorship often 
attributed to great names like Kalidasa, Vyasa, Valmiki, etc., 

1 In Akfasa, V (vol. If, p. 258) the rathah ksauni yanta... (verse 18 
of the stotra has been described as grahilasya bhasitam (grahila = 
importunate). Cf. Naisadha II, prasasada grahileva maninl. The 
Yahastilaka^ according to its author, was composed in A. D. 959. 

2 Jayantabhatta of Kashmir (circa loth century A. D.) the father 
of the Gauja Abhinanda, in \i\sNydyamafi.iar\ refa’s presumbly to 
Puspadanta when he says : — Pu§padantopyaha bhrastah sapena devyah 

divapuravasater vandyahain mandabhagyo bhavyatn va There is 

however a discrepancy here and that is about the imprecator of the 
curse. 

3 Jagannatha cakravartin, one of the many commentators on the 
stotra refers to it, though none the less, he makes a mystery of it in 
his introduction to the commentary thereon. (Vide A. Avalon’s ed.). 

4 Ityefa vanmayl puja srimacchankarapadayoh, arpita tena deveSab 
priyatafica sadaSivah. The claim to an earlier date rests on the term 
Srimat as applied to Sankara, It does not matter much whether this 
verse along with the seven preceding it formed part of that of the 
original stotra or not, for the tradition itself is valuable. 

5 Under ;bhava=devadivl9aya ratitu chap. Ill, Vide also Kavya^ 
mildi I (1886). 
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sometimes anonymous, a few of which like the Suryarya Stotra^ 
(Ravigathd) attributed to Yajhavalkya, the Hivastotra by Upamanyu, 
the ViHnu (^afpadl wrongly ascribed to the Vedantist Sahkaracarya, 
can, by the internal evidences of the preponderance of the purely 
kavya style, of metrical peculiarities, and of later copyings be roughly 
assigned to dates earlier than the loth century, (vi) Stotras by later 
writers (e.g. Lllasuka or Vilvamatigala, pricaitanya Jagannatha Pandita, 
whose dates are matters of almost historical certainty. There certainly 
remain several stotras which are still ubiquitous and it is in the 
light of their historical, social, philosophical, as much as literary 
bearings that they are to be studied in order to fix the period of 
their composition. 

Here we must take account of the value which the student 
of the history of ancient India and her culture should attach to 
these stotras. It is a truism to assert that history takes as much 
account of society as of politics, or to be nearer the mark, the 
social element in the history of India is no less important than the 
political element ; but it often comes as an unwelcome surprise that 
while the Brahmanas, the Srauta and the Grhya sntra are availed 
of with avidity by the modern student of history, there is still 
a rather gross neglect of the nibandkas and allied literature of a 
later age. The stotras certainly form an important link in the chain 
of the intricacies of religious evolution. So much from the analytic 
view of life. But their claims to rank high in the estimation of 
the student of history rest no less on the synthetic and construc- 
tive aspects of life presented by them. Western scholars for the last 
fifty years or more have consistently and steadily complained of the 
lack of the spirit of manly effort in the classical literature of India and 
have, in their way, deprecated the tone of submission and self- 
surrender, so often traceable even in poetry other than professedly 
religious. Dr. Keith in his recent manual on Classical Sanskrit 
Literature where he has given a very brief account of the 
devotional lyrics lias in his masterly way drawn attention to the 
other side of the picture as well- which is the ideal with which 
the old Indian, to whatever school of thought or creed he may 

1 Cf. nidhirem daridranam rogimni paramauxadham^ siddhV^. 
sakalakarya^nliDi gat hey ant samsmrta ravehy This gatha, short though 
it is (it contains 9 dryas only), arrests attention as one breaking new 
ground in this literature. 

2 “We may justly recognise that there remained often a field 
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belong, has been permeated all along. Indeed we are apt to iinder-csli- 
mate the place oi bhakli (feeling) in ancient Indian life and seem 
to be led over too much by doctrines of Karma (Volition) and ^axna 
(Cognition) — disquisitions on which have often crossed the domain 
of philosophical literature to think that they alone were the two 
guiding tendencies of Indian life. But a careful study of the trend 
of the Indian mind would lead us to the conclusion that these 
disquisitions, while voicing the opinions of a certain section of the inte- 
llectually strong people, were at least academic — and that Karma 
and Jmna in matters of religious worship existed to the generality of 
people as the supplement and appendage of bhakti. Considered in 
this aspect, the Stotra literature is more real and penetrative than 
the other lyric and gnomic compositions which bear a close affinity 
to them in point of intensity of feeling. History has repeated and has 
even now been repeating itself in the promulgation of different 
modes of worship and prayer, orthodox and unorthodox ; all of 
whom are fundamentally at one in their goal and in the enunciation 
of the principle which leads them to it. 

Looked at in a more concrete way, the Stotra literature takes 
us face to face with some of the differentiating tendencies of these 
prasthanas- and helps us to form an idea of how and why the 
different cults came into existence. The inUi and pTirta view of the 
functions of life, has, as we have seen, had to be abandoned in the 
rise of the yoga and k><ema/\ vie\\ which brought into prominence 
the question of So.ntikapaustikay or Smtisvastayana Bhakti as the 
dominant principle in life lived in and through such practices, and 
made the life of the Indian householder a complex, but noiie-the-less an 

in which much could be accomplished of universal appeal and abid- 
ing worth and that in richness and beauty of form and sound 
Sanskrit presented a medium worthy of the highest flights to which 
any poet could soar *\ — Classical Sanskrit Literature^ p. 128. 

2 Vide Sivamahimnah stotra 5, 7 ^ GaneHamahimnah stotra, 2-5. 

3 UpeyHdUvarancaiva yogaksemarthasidethaye {alabhyaldbhacintu 
yogahj labdhasya raknanam k^emah). The idd-parta view of a house- 
holder s life was the dominant note in the earlier Dharmasamhitds like 
that of Manu ; yogakf^yma view obtained amongst those who grow- 
ingly believed in the efficacy of Pauranik and Tdntrik practices. The 
Hat karmans of an earlier age also acquired a peculiar meaning. Cf. 
Sdraddtilaka. xxiii, 124 ; and the practices referred to or hinted at in 
the Buddhist Sddhanamdld and other works bear comparision. 
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enjoyable thing. The place of stotras or stavas in tliis round of 
duties can best be gauged by a reference to the practice of Santi 
in Banabhafcta*s One’s personal welfare maybe thought 
to depend not only on safety from, but also victory over antagonists.- 
In some of the Puranas and Tantras, particularly in many of 
the latter, we have some rites and practices as essential adjuncts to 
religion, though they smack of totemism or superstition. In the 
stotra literature we have many stotras, where these rites are mentioned 
and not a few of these stotras in spite of their nauseating setting 
have redeeming features of poetic appeal and grace, by which they 
have withstood the ravage of critical examination. As apt instances we 
may ‘ cite those in the Adityahrdaya!^ , and the 8 a 7 ii Kavaca^ (these are 
the two planets (father and son) who are constantly sought to be 
appeased by stavas and stutis, because in the light of later astro- 
logical investigations, they were regarded as evil planets) and the 
queer, and often intensely gross and sensual Tantrik practices as in 
the Vagalamukhi and DakHiTjutkalika stotras^, a prototype of what 
we actually meet with in profane literature (Cf. Bhavabhuti’s 
Malarwuid/tava) aiid in the account of the KapUikas at the time 
of the great Sankara and Kumarila Bhatta. That all the Tantrik 
orders approved of such extreme forms of Vhnacara is far from true ; 
many Tantrik stotras ol kakti (cf. the Mahi^^amardinl Stotra^ of classi- 


1 mandam uiandam dvarapalaih pranamyaumnahea pvjyamana- 

kuladevatma kriya manai^adahutihoinaai paf hyamii na ma/ia mayuri 

pravartya/nanagrkasanti •• • •japyamunarudraikadaid mbdayamunakva’ 

gf'/iant rajakulam viveha (Uccliviisa V). 

2 Cf. practices like i)a^\karanay stamhkana, vidvemna, u/draiia^ 

ucediana. Some of the ( /W;/m) have assigned 

particular attributes and colours to the respective Vedas and especially, 
to particular mantras in or coming out of them. Compare 
Liiigapurana, xvii. 

3 Cf. Adityahrdaya : 

tribhma rogi bhavati jvan bhavati paiicabhih . 

4 Cf. the practice in medi.xwal Europe of burning the eftigy ol an 
enemy often hinted at in Shakespearian literature. 

5 VagalarnukhTstava (verses 6 and 7). Daksinakalikastava (verses 
10, 15 and 16) in the Stavakavaaiindld. 

C Verses 3, 7. In the end there is, however, a reterence to stain^ 
bkanas, mdronas etc. 

I. IL (j., JUNE, 1925 
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cal fame) afford glowing testimony to the use which they made of 
prayer and self-purification. 

A look at another important branch of the Sioira literature (e.g., the 
Tara Stotras) would convince us of the eclectic tendencies in religious 
worship which culminated in the adaptation of many deities into later 
Hindu pantheon from non-Hindu religions. In the Tarapajjhaiika, 
ascribed to Sankaracarya we have 31 verses, in which are expressions 
smacking of Buddhistic terminology {vide Tarxtantray Vareiidra Re- 
search Society Ed., Introduction, p, 19). So in the three hymns of Tara 
in the Tararahasyavarttika, a ms. of which work is in the possession 
of the Varendra Research Society, the essential peculiarity of the deity 
lies in her identification with the prajhaparamita of Buddhist ritualistic 
philosophy. More than one scholar has expressed their doubts about 
the Hindu origin of some of the minor deities like l^ltala, Visalaksi, 
in no uncertain terms. These have had their origin in the synthesis 
of the lat'^r Pauranik and Tantrik ideah, which could not help con- 
tagion or contamination from unorthodox rites and sentiments. 
Indeed these individualistic, disintegrating tendencies are in their 
own way but proofs of the solidarity and fundamental unity of Hindu 
religious life 5 the respectful mention of different views and schools 
of thought, which is to be contrasted with the fastidious and often 
cantankerous criticism of the antagonist's views at the hands of the 
philosophers of the same age, indicates not only the healthy lone 
of the Stotra literature, but also its tolerance and catholicity, born 
of an inevitable belief in the real unity in the outlook of life ; and this is 
the characteristic, which has in spite of the obvious disadvantages 
in the way of publicity and the varying levels of literary merit, won for 
them the admiration of all. 

The question of literary excellences in the devotional lyrics has 
hardly been seriously and systematically thought out by the 
historian of Sanskrit literature, who has been at best content 
with time-worn and fine-spun categories of poetry of an altogether 
different ideal. Nay, it is often held that the Stotra literature is 
surely disappointing from the purely literary point of view. That 
this is an erroneous estimate will be evident to many who 
have cared to read the voluminous literature. Of course, some of 
the stotras as we find them in the Puranas (in the form of mahatfnyas \ — 
most of them in which the materialistic view of life has come to 
the forefront, and in which the Praiasti or Phala^ruti element is 
obtrusive — are rather commonplaces. And this may have been 
the reason why in works on Alafjikara and in anthologies (like 
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the Snd/ia-^itiivali and the Havugadharapaddhati) the Stotra literature as 
literature has not been given a prominence. But if we apply the 
same canons of criticism as are applied in the testing of purely 
profane and secular verses, it will be seen that many of tlie.se canons 
have as good a claim to be recognised as poetry. To start with, the 
manner of expression, in form and metre, in rhythm and cadence— 
has nowhere been so successful and charming as in this literature. 
The classical Sanskrit has acquired an attractive form in and through 
them. Rhyme and alliteration, the intricate niceties of versification, 
the principle of symmetry and external harmony standing as the 
background of internal serenity and sweetness are there in all their 
pristine simplicity. The Arya verse, the ordinary sloka forms 
of Upajati, Vasantatilaka, etc. the more musical adaptations of origi- 
nally Vedic metres, the totaka, pajj/uiH/cii, druiavilavibita, bhujanga- 
prayatat pafuacamara, Qtc, ^x\d the infinite variations o{ matru c/mndas 
which are almost restricted to this branch of literature, have no- 
where been so charmingly put as here. A few examples are given 
below : 


(0 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 


vrsopariparisphuraddhavaladhama dhfimasriya, 
kuberagirigaurimaprabhavagarvanirvasi tat 

(Laiikesvarakrta ^ivastotra) . 

padmadalayatalocana he raghuvaiusabibhusaria deva dayalo, 
nirmalanlradanilatano’khilalokahrdambujabhfisaka bhaiio.* 
komalagatrapavitrapadabjarajahkanapavitagautamakanta, 
tviim bhajato raghunandana dehi dayfighana me 
svapadambujadasyam 

(Sltaramastaka, verse 2), 
vahasi vapuai viaade vasanani jaladabham, 
halahatibhitimilitayamuniibham. 

(jayadeva — Daaavatara stotra). 
namaste namaste samastasvarupe 
samastesu vastusvanusyutasakte 

(rrapanca.sara — Hrllekhastava, x, 69). 
namaste i§aranye sive sanukampe 
namaste jagadvyapike viSvarupe 

(Apaduddharastava), 

devi sure§vari bhagavati gangc 
tribhuvanatarini taralatarange 

(Gangastava). 

vrso vrddho yanain visam asanam asa nivasanam... 

(Anandalaharl i6). 
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The alteration? of metres like the play of light and shade or the 
rays in the solar spectrum have often produced a marvellous effect 
as in the two stavas Muhmdamuktavali^ and Bhagavafipadya^ 
pui^pdTffa/i (both of which seem to be rather late productions), in the 
former of which tliere have been used no less tlian filteen metres in 
the course of thirty stanzas *. 

And if the claim of the sto/ras for literary recognition rests 
on their artistic expression, it rests no less on the charm and 
nobility of sentiments contained in them. Here of course is a 
fundamental and inevitable difference, the sentiments have got to 
be of one uniform type, the Rasa that ^figures in them is ultimately 
one of the nine or more rasas in the code of the rhetoricians. The 
whole sto^ra literature is a series of expressions of bkakti included 
lat^ i- in the ’tegory of a rasa by Vaisnava rhetoricians. In the smaller 
lyrics, where the verses generally arc charged with the same sentiment 
or rasa, there is much room for monotony in the siolra considered as a 
kdvya. Conventionalities and cu itoms, conceits and intellectual caprices 
except by way of mere catchwords and affectations do not disturb the 
smooth flow of feeling here as in other allied departments of kdvya 
and the dart-like directness of aim {tanmayabhdvata) gives rise to 
undiluted pleasure. 

The following examples culled from the less ambitious lyrics serve 
to illustrate this point : — 

(1) tvadarcanaparayanapramathakanyakalunthita- 
prasunasaphaladrumam kam api sailamadasmahc, 
alam tatavitardikasayitasiddhislmantinl- 
praklrnasumanomanoramanameruna meruna 

(LankeSvarakrta Sivastotra). 

(2) tvaya samuddhftya gajasya hantum 
ye sikarah puskararandhra muktah. 
vyomaiigane te vicaranti tSrah 
kalatmano mauktikatulyabhasah. 
naganane nagakrtottarlye 
krlfjarate devakurnarasanghaih, 
tvayi k§anam kalagatiin vihaya 

tau prapatuh kandukatain ravindu. 

(Ganapatistotra in the Sdraddtilaka, Patala, XI 11). 

(3) tvadanusmrtireva pavanl 
stutiyuktfi nahi vaktumlsa sa, 

I Stavakavacamdldy pp. 596-602, pp. 278-284. 
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madhuram hi payah svabhavato 
nanu kidrk sitaSarkaranvitam. 
saviso’pyam^ayate bhavafl- 
chavamundabharano'pi pavanah, 
bhava eva bhavantakah satam 
samadratir visameksano*pi san 

(Upamanyukrta Sivastotra). 

The philosophical background of the literature arrests the attention 
of the casual reader and constructs the really Indian element of 
stamp in them. In some of these lyrics called Atmabodha stotras, 
philosophising is rather keen ; constant iteration of the unreality 
of the world seems to be overdone, thus impairing their literary 
value. As accompaniments and subsidiaries of meditation like 
trances or psycho-physical exercises, they certainly have their 
’ ses ; — but they fall flat on the ears of the ordinary man. In them 
the substratum of j'hana has tried to shut its doors against all 
limitations of karman and commingle itself with bhakti which is 
placed in a rather unenviable position. That that sMtai of this 
type (e. g. the mokmudgara) were meant only for the select few 
is self evident No question of serial conventions and individualistic 
free will disturbs us here. As a stotra-kara puts it, nistraigunye patki 
vicarataK ko vidhih ko niqedhah — ^the refrain in the Carpafapaffjartka 
stotra — bhaja govindmn bhaja govindam bhaja govindenn inTulhamate 
are types of thought met with in these stotras but it is to be noted that 
these very seldom deviate from the orbit chalked for them, as will be 
evident from the extracts noted below from Paramehvara^ which 
has almost touched the danger zone between pHana as nai^karmya and 
bhakti. In the stotras of another, though distinctly learned, type best 
represented by the Swantahtmnah stotra^, we have occasional refer- 


I KadSham bhoh svamin niyatamanasa tvam hrdi bhajann- 
abhadre saipsare hyanavarataduhkhe*tivirasah. 
labheyam tarn Santiip paramamunibhir ya hyadhigata 
dayaiii kytva me tvam vitara paraSantirn bhavahara. 
vidhata ced viSvain srjati srjatam me subhakrtim 
vibhuficet pa^ maVatu janimrlerduhkhajaladheh. 
harah samharta sainharatu mama sokatu sajanakam 
yatha’ham muktah syam kimapi tu tatha te vidadhatam, 

(verses 3 & 4). 


2 Verses 4-7,;9. 
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ences to tlie dogmas and academic queries of the accredited schools 
of philosophy, orthodox and unorthodox ; — but they serve merely as 
digressions. The atotrakara (lyrist) makes no capital out of thetn and 
is disposed even to speak lightly of them as kuuirkas (irrelevant and 
fruitless surmises) ; he bases his appeal on the firm rock of really 
vital philosophical beliefs which are ingrained in every human heart 
and are simple and effective. In that philosophical Pataka (stoirasura) 
the Amndalahar\ or the Waves of Bliss, which tradition has rightly 
ascribed to the great Sahkaracirya vvc find this point very clearly 
hinted at in the following verses : — 

avidyanamantastimiramihiroddipanakarl 

bhavati. (verse 3). 

Srutlnam murdhano dadhati tava yau sekharataya 
mamapyetau matah sirasi dayaya dhehi caranau. 
yayoh padyaui pathah pasupatijataju^tatinl 
yayorlaksalaksmlrarunaharacuflamanirucih (verse 84) 

Man IS, by constitution, weak, aggrieved forlorn {anatha ) ; 

he has no other way of deliverance from his bondage of sins and 
sorrows than to surrender himself to the grace of the almighty 
‘kindly spirit’. This is the rock on which the primrose of human 
redemption shines out and from this has come the expression of the 
bhakti of the Sandilya sutra an earnest of which is to be traced 
in the madhuvidya of Chandogya Brhad'iranyaka Upan^ads^ . 
Only at the concluding stage of his sHham and upasam can he 
think of freeing himself from the clutches of dualities of relations 
and perceive intuitionally but unambiguously his blissful spiritual 
self^ : — 

manobuddhyahaipkaracittani nahaiu 
na ca Srotrajihve na ca ghrananetre. 
na ca vyoma bhumir na tejo na vayu 
licidanandarupah fiivo’ham fiivo’ham (Nirvanasatak). 


1 For a discussion on this vide Dr. B. M. Barua’s Pre-BuddhUtic 
Indian Philosophy published by the Calcutta University (1923). 

2 Says Arthur Avalon : — “It is customary now-a-days to decry 

external worship but those who do so presume too much Before 

brahmabhava can be attained the sodhakabhova must have passed from 
pVLjabhava through hymns and prayer to dhyanabhavd\ (Hymns to 

the Goddess, p. 9). Cf. also Saradatilak a ^XXIV. 102-103) and the 
comments of Raghavabha^ta tbereon» 
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The stotra literature were to miss its mark if it did not culminate in 
the realisation of this blissful reality ^ A Bengal rhetorician of the 
i6th century brought up under the influence of the bhakti cult holds 
up this high mission of klvya before its readers- : — 

yafiah prabhrtyeva phalam nasya kevalam isyate, 
nirmanakale arlkr§nagunalavanyakelisu. 
cittasyabhinivefiena saiidranandalayastu yah, 
sa eva paramo labhah svadakanain tathaiva sah. 

It would be the height of temerity to say that this high level is 
attainable to all through profane poetry as it would be idle to 
deny that the stotras are the portals to it. In the stages of evolution 
of ih^^vjapaddhati through dhyana^ manasapuja right up to vandar^ 
we find the gradual shifting of the elements of knowledge from feeling 
and the ultimate merging of the individual self in the supreme 
soul. The speech of the lyrist cannot express the state of his 
mind and the lyrist thinks that the mercy and virtues of his 
gracious deity are comprehensible ; that is why the great Vyasa 
is thought by many to have spoken in deprecating terms of his 
endeavour to bring the supreme Being within the range of stava- 
stutl ^ — an idea very frequently met with in the stotra litera- 
ture. He makes another effort to humiliate himself still further 
and anon flashes on his mind’s eye the image of the All-protecior 
ready to help him and his heart speaks out thus in intensity of 
feeling* 

1 hariharakatha sa ca vitathaj 

na yatra syadatma sphuradanubhavapratyayamayah 

{Sarngadharapaddhati, verse 4180). 

2 Kavikarnapura’s Alamkara-kaustubha, kirana 1 (page 7, 
Varendra Research Society Ed.). 

3 StutyanirvacanxyatakhilagurorddUrikrta yanmaya Also Cf. 

the Sapta-sati — ka te stutih stavyapara paroktih. Of similar strain is 
the sentiment in the following line from an exquisite hymn to Ambika 
in the Saradatilaka [Paiala xxiv) \-stuiva giram vimalayainyahamam- 
bike tvani a parallel to which is found in the third verse of the Siva- 
makimnah stotra. 

4 Cf. the Uavasyopanisad \^tadejati tannaijati taddxire tadu antike. 
For the last stage in the evolution cf. A. Avalon’s Hymns to the 
Goddess, Introduction ‘The highest stage is niradhara worship. 
By one’s own direct experience of mahesvarl as the self, she is with 
reverence made the object of that worship which leads to liberation* 
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na janako janani na ca sodaro 
na tanayo na ca bhuribalam kulam 
avati k’opt na kalavai§amgatam 
bhajata re manuja girijapatim 

(Pasupatistotra.) 

nainah purastad atha prsthatas te 
namo’stu te sarvata eva sarva 

(Bhagavadglta). 

namah sarvasmai tadidamatisarvaya ca namah 

(Sivamahimnah stotra). 

And the t^pirit of prayer gushes out intermittently and purifies and 
fortifies itself with the thought : — 

namaste sate sarvalokasrayaya 
namaste cite visvarupatmakaya, 
namodvaitatattvaya muktipradaya 
namo brahmane vyapine nirgunaya. 
tadekain smaramas tadekm bhajamas 
tadekam jagatsaksirupain namamab, 
sadekam nidhanarn nirilambaml^aiii 
bhavambhodhipotam fiaranyaia brajamah. 

— undoubtedly a thought that has served as the final note of consolation 
to many a lover of this literature. 


SlVAPRASAD BliATTACHARYYA 
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The Bhasa Problem 

In his paper on ‘The Bhasa Problem’ UIIQ-, Vol. 1 , No. i, 
pp. 103 ff.}, Mr. K. R. Pisharoti cites some verses from Kavi VinuirUa, 
which, he says, is a .oribed to Rajasekhara, and tries to make out 
that Raja^ekhara is not leliable. If we were certain that Kavi 
Vhnarka was written by Rajasekhara, and that the source from 
which the laudatory verse quoted in Jahlana’s HTikiimuktlivall as 
Rajasekhar^^s was Kavi Vimarm^ we may, perhaps, reject Riija- 
vekhara’s testimony in regard to the authorship of Svapua^Vdsava- 
datta. But are wo certain of these facts ? 

In their introduction to the edition of Kdvya-mimd'^nsd (Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Scries, No. I), Messrs Dalai and Anantakrishna Sastri 
write : “Some say that Raja^ekhara wrote a work named Kavi 
Vimarsa^ wherein arc to be found the appreciatory ver'^ts attributed 
to him in the STiktimuktlvall j hut it does not seem probable that 
Rajaaekhara should ever have written any such work when he had 
composed such a large work as Kdvva mimdinsd with iS Adhi- 
karanas^’. The learned editors do not obviously accept the view 
that Rajasekhara wrote Kavi Vimarha, Mr. Krishnamachariya in 
his edition of Priyadarhikd also rejects this view. I have lieard 
from Sanskrit Pandits that as a matter of fact Kavi Vimarm is 
a literary forgery. It is said to be the work of a vSouth Indian 
Sanskrit Pandit, Bhatta Sri Narayana Sastri of Kumbakonam, who 
created uncommon stir in literary circles and among Sanskrit 
Pandits in South India about 40 years ago by his successful 
imitations of the old poets. He was known to be a prolific writer 
in different styles and after different models. Kavi Vimarm appears 
to be one of his practical joke*?. 

K. G. Sesma Aivak 


I. II. Q., JUNE, 1925 
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Progress of Historical Research in Travancore 


The first (jarl nf volume V ol the Travancore Archcuological Scries 
recently published has a descriptive note on the cave temple (rock-cut 
cave) at Kaviyiir in the Ouilon Division of the State. The site plan ol 
the cave presents many points of similarity to the early type (l*allava) 
of ruck cut temples and has the orientation of a Siva’s shrine. The 
ilvmipala in the niche to the left of the entrance is *1imb for limb a 
replica of the doorkeeper "uarding the entrance at the left in the 
Mahendravarman cave at Trichinopoly"’. The Epigraphist suggests 
that the cave was possibly excavated on the design of similar caves 
existing eiscwhcrc in the Trichinopoly, Madura and Tinnevelly Districts 
and that the boast of the Pallava king Narasiiphavarman of having 
vanquished the Keralas might mean that this meeting possibly served 
as an occasion for the knowledge of the cave architecture of the earlier 
Pallava style to filter into the Kerala country. This together with the 
dates fixed for another rock-cut temple at Tiriinanclikkarai within the 
State itself and for the Nrsiniha Cave Temple in the Anaimalai Hills 
in the Madura District, can ‘^very well be assigned to the second half 
of the eighth century if not earlier, although a tendency to give it a 
slightly earlier age is justifiable from its close resemblance to early 
Pallava work”. 

Among the important coppcr-plalcs published in the number is a 
Tamil record presented in the Trivandrum Palace (dated kaka 1691, 
KolLim 545 i.c. A. D. 1769) which registers the sale-deed of a \ illage 
presented by the Travancore sovereign to the Ramesvaram Temple, 
after purchasing it from the Setupati of Ramnad. The Travancore 
sovereign is the well-known Rama Varma Dharmaraja who ruled from 
1758 to 1798 A. D. and who is said to have composed a work on the 
dancing art More important than this is the Record of Koilam 925 of 
the famous Marttanda Varma, the maker of modern Travancore, 
preserved in a palmyra leaf in the Trivandrum Vernacular 
Records Office, being a copy ot the original copper-plate. It is the 
solc.n 1 deiication of the whole kingdom to the deity Padmanabha, 
the king conducting the administration only as the deity’s agent — a 
measure calculated to safeguard his newly acquired dominions against 
the aggressions of his neighbours. The idea however that the 
Tiriinadi-Rajya (Travancore) was God’s country was current even two 
centuries earlier when there was an invasion of the region of Venadu 
by Acyuta Raya of Vijayanagara. 
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An inscription wlii'h is linwevcr much dolaceJ, lonnd in the 
Rami'svarasvami Temple at Oailon, djited Kollam 278, (A. n. 1103) 
contains the record of the kinj^ ordering certain grants of land to be 
made to the temple as atonement for the enmity incurred with 
the Ary as.” Possibly, the l^ditor thinks, this has a reference to the 
Calukya-Cola king, Kulottuhga I, who at this time invaded the 
Pandya country, crushed the five Pandyas, burned the lort of Kollam 
and defeated the army of the Keralas’( 5 {?«/// Indian Inscriptions j vol. I, 
p. 168). The gift is an expiatory donation and might have been 
made on account of some molestation to which Arya-Jhuhmanas were 
probably subjected. Such penalties were called gaj naklcdtju or 
''amercements for high-handedness,’* and the Kditc^r giv(‘s scxeral 
similar instances. 

The I£ditor gives a very interesting account also of a manuscri|)t 
called Raniavarma'Ya‘'<obhTi^^anam wlucli on examination j)roved to be 
an exact rep'oduction of the Pnxtapa Rndnya (of the 14th century) 
with regard to rulc'^ definitions and their explanatory notes except 
that tlie illustrative verses were composed in praise of the Travancore 
king Ramavarma Dharmaraja mentioned above. He also describes 
anothei' manuscript woik VasHlakvftl Kalyrinam which was composed 
in Kollam 960 (a. D. 1785) with the same king as Iiero, but b)' a differ- 
ent author. The section dealing with these two literary works appeared 
as an article in the Indian Antiquary for January, 1924. 

C. J. Srinivasachari 


Inscriptions in Siam 

In the kingdom of Siam altogether 210 inscriptions ha\e been 
discovered up to now. These may be classificvl in siwim groiij)s 
according to their geographical distribution. 

I. Inscriptions of the kingdom of Dv.iravati, 6th Sth cent. A. in 
Language — Prdi and Mon. 

II. Inscriptions i>f the kingdtun f»l Srlvijava, Sth-I2th o:nt. 
Sanskrit and Khmer. 

III. Inscriptions of the eastern and north-eastern provinces, 
6th-i3th cent. Sanskrit and Khmer. 

IV. Inscriptions of the kingdom ol Ilaripufijaya, i2th-r3th cent, 
Pali and Mon. 

V. Inscriptions of the kingdom of Snkhoclaya, I3th-i6th cent. 
P§Ii and Siamese, 
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VI. Inscriptions of the kingdom of Yoiiaka (in the north-west), 
14th- 16th cent. Pali and Mon. 

VII. Inscriptions of the dynasties of Ayodhya and Bangkok, 
Post 14th cent. Pali and Siamese. 

(From B. E. F. E. O., January — June, 19.1:4, p. 266.) 

IT. N. G. 


The German Orientalists* Day 

At the conference of German Orientalists held at Munich (Oct. 
2-4, 1924), in the Indian, Iranian and East Asian .section. Prof. 
Liiders, Geiger and Franke presiding, IVof. Liiders spoke about 
the canonical and non-canonical poetry of the Sarvastivadins and the 
progress in the revision of San.skrit Mss. from Turfan and he showed 
by citation of texts and of mistakes in their translation that the 
Pali as \A'eIl as Sanskrit texts that have been handed down to 
us must go back to an Ardha-Mugadhi original. 

(From Z. D. M. G., New S<M’ies, Vol. Ill, p. 12). 

Ih N. G. 

Oriental Research in Baroda 

His Highness Dr. Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad, G.r.S.I.,G.C.l.E., 
LL.D., Sena Kkaskhel Samshcr Bahadur, Maharaja of Baroda, 
who is widely known to be a fervent lover of ancient Sanskrit 
lore and has a great enthusiasm for the promotion of Sanskrit 
research in his State, established in 1914 a Saaskrit .section attached to 
the Central Libtvary, instituted an expensive search for Sanskrit manus- 
cripts, and j)assed orders to commence the publication of rare, useful, 
and important Mss. in Sanskrit, Prakrt and Apabliratusa in a Scries 
called the Gaekwad Oriental Scries. He also deputed the then Librarian, 
an erudite Jain .Sanskritist, the late Mr. C. D. Dalai, to inspect and 
examine the manuscript treasures in the BhamUrs ot Jaisalmcre, and 
Pattan, the old capital of king Kmnarap.lla in his own territory. 
Mr. Dalai gladly undertook this laborious task and brought with liim 
rough notes to be deve!oi)Gd in the fortn of a Descriptive Catalogue of Mss. 
deposited in these BhCm<liirs. It is a matter (;f the deepest regret that 
he could not finish the woik owing to his untimely decease in 1918. He 
was never of very robust health but in four years he was able to publisli 
at least 16 works in the Gaekwad Oriental Series. 
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The search instituted by His Highness was very fruitful and in 
the course of a few years, the manuscript library swelled to 13000 Mss. 
He also lavishly spent money for the preservation of this valuable 
treasure, provided the Library with a fire-proof building, costly iron 
safes and book-racks, and supplied funds for the preparation and 
publication of a Descriptive Catalogue, of which the first volume con- 
taining descriptions of Vedic Mss. is now in the press and is expected 
to be published during the current year. 

To help the editorial staff, His Highness provided the Library with 
printed Sanskrit books and the latest works of research published in 
India and elsewhere and awarded annual grants to keep up the efficiency 
of the Library by the purchase of up-to-date publications. 

The Series of publications was first started in 1915 under the editor- 
ship of Mr. C. D. Dalai. After his death, the work was supervised by 
Mr. J. S. Kudalkar M.A., LL. B., an erudite Sanskrit scholar who filled 
the post of the Curator of State Libraries. But providence also 
snatched him away from our midst and he died in 1921. After this 
the work of writing proceeded very slowly till the beginning of 1924. 

Though the Series is still in its infancy, it includes at present 24 
works. Among the publications there are 3 Kavyas, 4 Dramas, 3 on 
Philosophy, i on Poetics, i on Grammar, i on Music, i Romance, 
I Biography, i Collection of Gujarati works, 2 Catalogues of Mss. 
(one being a Descriptive Catalogue of Mss, in the Jaisalmere Bhandars)^ 
I Vedic, I ApabhramSa work, 3 on Tantra and i on Architecture. It 
will be .seen that a wide field of Sanskrit literature is being traversed 
with the help of specialists in the different branches of knowledge. 

As the Sanskrit-knowing public is already conversant with our 
publications, it is needless to give further details about them. 
One of the recent publications, namely, the Descriptive Catalogue of 
Mss, in the Bha'odars of Jaisalmere deserves however some notice. 
It is a very scholarly work and is edited by our erudite Jain Pandit 
Mr. Lalchand Bhagavandas Gandhi. This work has brought to light 
a large mass of unknown and important Indian literature as also 
a large number of blunders committed by previous writers on Jaisal- 
mere Bhandars. It contains plenty of details about the ancient writers 
(mostly Jain). 

Mr. Dalai discovered amongst the Ms. remains in the Pattan 
Bhandars numerous rare, important, and unique Mss., the most notable 
of whicli is the Nyafa PraveUa of Dinnaga, the original of which was 
believed to have been irrevocably lost. This work is accompanied 
with a commentary of Haribhadra Suri and a sub-commentary by 
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IMrfivacleva, both famous in Jain literature. It has been edited by 
tlie veteran and well-known scholar of Guzerat, Principal A. B. Dhruva 
of the Benares Central Hindu College. It is being printed and expect* 
ed to be out by the end of this year. The next work worthy 
of mention is the Tatlvasamgraha of »Santaraksita with the PafijikH 
of Kamalaslla both of whom belonged to the middle of the 8th 
century and were connected with the famous Vihara of Nalanda. In the 
mediaeval period, they kept up the high standard of Indian scholarship 
as evinced in their eflective teachings and preachings to the kings 
and the people of Tibet. The bunk has been edited by Pandit 
K. Krislinamacharvva, a sound Pandit of the old school. This is also in 
the press and is expected to see the light by the middle of the current year. 
The third worl^ in the press is the Natya^astra with the commentary 
entitled Abhinavabharati by Abhinavagupta of Kashmir, The writing 
of this book has been entrusted to Pandit Ramakrishna Kavi of Raja- 
mundry, well-known to scholars through his many contributions in the 
oriental jcnirnals based on materials alTorded by this commentary. 
These articles arc enough to give an idea to the public as to the 
importance of the work. It is to be complete in three volumes, of 
which the first is expected during the current year. The fourth work 
is the celebrated SadhanaimR, well-known through the writings of 
Prof. A. Foncher of the University of Paris^ which induced the autho- 
rities of the Bibliotheca Buddhica in Russia to undertake its publication. 
It, however, never came out perhaps on account of the European war. 
The earliest Ms. of the work belongs to the middle of the 12th century. 
The edition will contain more than 300 small works called the Sixdhanas 
written by distinguished scholars of Buddhism. The book is expected 
by the end of this year. 

The fifth publication Lekhlpaddhati is a curious work containing 
.ample materials for the linguists. The text has been printed and the 
publication i-s expected by the middle of this year. riic author 
here freely uses vernacular words tagging c)n to tliem Sanskrit 
terminations. Many words nave now become obsolete altogether 
making the meaning of the Sanskrit language of the book a puzzle to 
scholars. Mr. G. K. Shrigondekar, .M. A., the editor after a year of hard 
labour and by his visits to the Kadi district, has been able to 
bring out the hidden meanings, and where he has failed, he has 
suggested his own meanings worth consideration by scholars. 

The works that have been taken up for publication have been 
judiciously selected. They cover a wide range of subjects and 
range from the Sutra period down to about 1300 a.d. 
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The most important work undwtakcn in the Series is undoubt- 
edly the Advayavafrasarjigraha, a unique work of historical importance, 
which solves many a puzzling problem in the history of Indian Buddh- 
ism, The author Advayavajra was a voluminous writer of the mediaeval 
period on philosophy, tantra, logici and rituals, but the Sanskrit 
originals of his writings are lost. Translations of a few of them are 
however found in the Tibetan Tangyur. This work is being edited 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastrl, M. a., c. I. E. We have 
in hand two more works giving details about the almost unknown 
branch of Buddhism called Vajrayana. They dst J'MnasiJdhi of Indra- 
bhuti and Prajfiopayavinikcavasiddhi of Anafigavajra. They have been 
taken up for publication departmentally. There is another small but 
interesting work on Buddhist Logic entitled Tarkabhusa of Mok^akara- 
gupta belonging to the once famous Js^addala monastery. 

In Tantra, there is in our list the voluminous compendium of the 
Saktisaiigama Tantra and a PaiUaratra work entitled the JayasavnJiita. 

In literature, only one very interesting drama written by Rama 
Candra Suri, pupil of Hemacandra has been undertaken and is being 
jointly edited by our Sanskrit Librarian Mr, G. K, Shrigondekar. 
M. A. and Mr* L. B. Gandhi. 

6aradatanaya*R work entitled Bhavaprakaha on dramaturgy certainly 
deserves immediate publication. This work has been most ably edited by 
His Holiness Yadugigiri Yatiraja of Melkot and is awaiting publication. 

Jalhana^s Suktimuktavah an anthology based on an accurate 
Grantha Ms, has also been taken up departmentally for publication. 
This is the bigger recension of the work praised so much by Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar in one of his reports, 

ManavagrAyasUtra with the commentary of Astavakra is also 
awaiting publication. It has been edited by Pandit Ramakrishna Harshaji 
Sastri of Ahmedabad who belongs to this particular Sakha (Maitray- 
anlya) of the Yajurveda. 

Besides these, the second volume of the Descriptive Catalogue 
of Mss, deposited in the Central Library, Baroda, is being prepared 
and will also be sent to the press soon. 

The Catalogue of the Patton Bhari^ars has also made a rapid 
progress and is being edited from the rough, hasty and almost illegible 
notes left by the late Mr. C. D, Dalai, M. A., by our Jain Pandit, well 
versed in ancient Jain lore, and a scholar of Prakrt, Apabhrarpto, and 
Sanskrit. It is to comprise two volumes, one of which will be sent 
to the press soon. 

The Bhavinyatta Kaha or Paiicamikaha in Apabhramda has already 
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been out. We have in hand three works to go in one volume entitled 
Carcat^y UpadesnraSiiyaifjMymd KalasvtjtrTipakulaka with commentaries, 
The Kumarapalapratibodha is the only Prakrt book and the Praclna- 
Guriara Kavyasamgraha is the only Vernacular work that hav’e up till 
now been published. 

While on one hand the editing is going on in full swing, we have not 
n^lected the other branches of oriental research. 

In Epigraphy the Tilakwada plate has been secured and deciphered 
by Mr. G. K. Shrigondekar of this Department. It gives the informa- 
tion that Suraditya the Senapati of Bhoja Paramara of Dhara fought 
against the Muhammadan general iSahavahana and by defeating him 
made firm the tottering kingdom of his master. The other interesting 
copper-plate discovered very recently by the same scholar testifies 
unmistakably to the high imperialism of the Ras^rakujas. It refers to 
the reign of the Ra^traku^a king Karka Suvarnavar.^ and to a grant of 
land made by him as attested by the signature of Amoghavarsa, over- 
lord of the Rastrakfitas of Gujarat. It shows clearly that the main line 
of the Riistrakuta kings regarded their Gujarat brethren as mere 
vassals. A paper on the subject was read at the last session of the 
Oriental Conference. 

In the domain of Indian Art, we have very recently secured a 
unique Ms. of BhagavadgMl written on paper embroidered with gold 
and silver with 91 pictures, all of which are wonderful bpecimens of 
early Rajputana art. The author takes up passages from the Bhaga- 
vadglta and by the touch of his brush transforms the passages into 
a delightful and picturesque scene. The masterly delineation, the 
forceful expression of the faces in the appropriate settings make these 
pictures an invaluable treasure. 

With regard to the copying of Mss, v.e have dispensed with the 
idea of employing copyists, who are often very unwilling workers, charge 
heavy rates and take a lot of time. A year ago we purchased a 
huge photographic machine called Photostat, which operated by a 
single man, can copy about one hundred leaves of a ms. in a day. 
These copies are on bromide paper and last . for a long time with a 
good contrast of black and white. To preserve brittle and dilapidated 
mss., we have been employing this machine with the greatest success. 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb has sanctioned 22000 rupees 
for the publication of Sanskrit works in the Gaekwed Oriental Series 
for which all scholars interested in Indology have reason to be grateful 
to him. 


Benoytosh Bhattacharyya 



Notes on Buddhism 


I. The Abhidharmakohavyakhya contains the following interesting 
note : “Philosophies while destroying the opinion of their adversaries 
must carefully respect the principles of logic, because these principles 
are useful to them j just as kings, while destroying the soldiers 
of their enemies respect the field-labourer who is the common 
help of both armies**. This observation can be compared to the 
observation of the Greek historians who saw with surprise that peasants 
peacefully practised their peaceful work in the middle of com- 
bating armies. 

2; Vasubandhu (ii. 50) himself does not give a very pleasant idea of 
the government of the kings (or rather of the small chiefs). He 
establishes that there is a certain sort of cause (hetu\ which in 
fact does not produce any effect : its causality only consists in 
the fact of not prohibiting the production of the effect by other causes. 
The objection is at hand : how can a thing which does not produce be 
called a cause ? Just as the villagers say, “We are happy owing 
to our Jjord {svamin^ bhojaka)'^ not, (of course), because their Lord 
helps them in any way, but because, while he is powerful enough 
to harm them, he remains unh armful. In the same way Montaigne 
says : “Les princes me donnent prou s*ils nc m*6tent rien** (Princes 
give me much when they do not take). 

3. My friend G. K. Nariman has made a good collection of 
the Buddhist references to the method of dealing with the dead, 
incineration, stupas ^ exposure to birds and beasts ^ The com- 
parison of the Pali and Sanskrit Mahanamasutras shows perhaps 
that eastern or central India (home of Pali Buddhism ? ) had not 
the rules which prevailed in western India (home of Sanskrit 
Buddhism ? ). While Samyutta, V, 3^9 or Digha, ii, 295 refer 
only to the kmakana where corpses are abandoned to the beasts 
of prey, the Sanskrit redaction of the Mahanamasutra (quoted in the 
Abhidharmako^, iii, 30a) gives an exhaustive enumeration of iwtasya 
khalu kalogatasya jluitaya imar(i pUtikakayam agnim vd dahanti 
udake vd pldvavanti bhumau vd nikhananti vdtdtapdbhydm vd 


I Quelques parallels entre le Bouddhisme et le Parsisme, Revue 
de Phistoire des religtons, 1912, i. 85, — Prof. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
India, p. 80. 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1925 
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pariitosam parik%ayam paryadanam gacchati ; — there is “incineration, 
immersion, sepulchre ( “enterrement”) and exposure of the body 
in a place where by the wind and the sun it becomes dry and 
finally disappears**. No more mention of the beasts of prey. The 
end of the sutra is worth quoting : vat punar idam ucyate cittam 
iti va mana iti va viffuinam iti va Hfaddhaparibhavitam kllatyagaifruta- 
prajiuparibkavitam tad nrdhvagami bhavati viie^agamy ayatyam 
svargopagam : But what is called thought, mind or consciousness, 
when it is perfumed by faith, morality, gift, sacred instruction, sacred 
wisdom, that goes above, goes to a good state, goes in the future 
to the paradise.’* 

Louis de La Valle's Poussin 


The Bhata Problem— A Reply 

I have read with some interest the paper on the ‘^Bhasa Problem” 
of Mr. K. R. Pisharoti. 

Mr. P. thinks that the want of requisite materials, which arc 
scrupulously guarded by the professional actors of Kerala known 
as the Cakyars, has prevented Sanskritists from subjecting the 
conclusions of Mm. T. Ganapati Sastri regarding Bhasa’s plays to 
a critical examination ; that, as a Malayalee scholar interested in 
the old Kerala stage, he has had many opportunities of acquainting 
himself with its inner life so as to enable him to get at some 
interesting data bearing on the question of those plays ; that his 
study of them in the light of these materials has led him to the 
conclusion that the author of the Svapnavasavadatta was a neo- 
Bhasa, a comtemporary of Sriharsa of Kanouj ; that there must 
have been two SVs., of one of which the published Trivandrum 
text bearing that name may only be a playwright’s adaptation ; 
and that Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri, who has been maintaining his 
ground consistently so long, has apparently not come across these 
materials till now. While complimenting Mr. P. on the special 
facilities that he has possessed for research in this direction, we 
shall consider the nature and validity of the materials that he has 
marshalled forth in support of his contentions. 
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At the outset, he attempts to knock the very foundation from 
under the feet of the supporters of Bhasa’s authorship of the plays 
by pointing out that the verse, Bhasamiakacakra^ the terra firma 
on which they have built up their vast discussions, has not been 
properly understood by them, on account of its being detached 
from its context The context, the last important verse of which 
has figured largely in the Bhasa controversy, is then produced in its 
entirety as an extract from a work called Kavivimarka, vaguely 
ascribed to Rajasekhara. 

1. '^Kfiranarn tu kavitvasya na sampan na kullnata, 

Dhavako’pi hi yad Bhasah kavinam agrimo’bhavat 

2. Adau Bhasena racita natika Priyadarsika, 

’ Nirirsyasya rasajiiasya kasya na priyadarsana. 

3. Tasya Ratnavall nunam ratnamaleva rajate, 

Dasarupakakaminya vaksasy atyantailobhana. ^ 

4. Naganandam samalokya yasya Sriharsavikramah, 
Amandanandabharitah svasabhyam akarot kavim. 

5. Udiittaraghavain nunam udattarasagumphitam, 

Yadvlk^ya Bhavabhutyadyah praninyur natakani vai. 

6. i^okaparyavasina yfi navafikS Kiranavall, 

Makandasyeva kasyadya pradadati na nirvrtim. 

7. Bhasanatakacakre*pi cchekaih ksipte parlksitum, 
SvapnavSsavadattasya dahako^bhfin na pavakah*’. 

The muse of poetry has little regard for wealth or caste ; for Bhasa, 
a washerman by caste, was the greatest of poets. 

He wrote the three plays RaimveUl, Priyadarsika and Nagananda ; 
and king Sriharsa having been pleased with them made the poet one 
of the courtiers of his court. 

Bhasa wrote another play called Udattaraghava which served as a 
model for Bhavabhuti and other poets, and his other work Kira^vati 
is a tragedy in nine acts. 

When all his plays were thrown into the fire (of criticism), one 
that survived the ordeal was SV. 

These are the extract and its summary. 

While unquestioningly accepting these as genuine verses of Raja- 
sekhara, Mr. P,, however, doubts their reliability in the matter of 
their contents, inasmuch as they ascribe the Ratnavall and other 
plays to Bhasa, against all precedent and literary tradition. He 
therefore sweepingly condemns the whole extract, including even 
the last verse, which is the only genuine one in the extract, and 
in like manner dismisses RajaiSekhara himself as an unreliable 
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authority. This, it has to be noted, is the one underlying mis- 
conception throughout his paper. 

The extract is, in fact, known' to be a patch-work of truth and 
falsehood, which an ingenious Pandit had palmed off on some 
credulous Sanskritists, as an excerpt from a hypothetical work 
called the Kavi-vimarha whose authorship he had cleverly foisted 
on Raja§ekhara, in imitation of whose other verses the questionable 
ones were modelled. The last verse of this extract, Bhasamiaka- 
cakfiy occurs under Samanya kavi-prahamsa in the anthology, Sukti- 
muktixvati, as that of poet Rajasekhara. The anthology was com- 
piled by Jalhana,- a counsellor of the Yadava king Krsna, who 
ruled over the Deccan in the second half of the 13th century A. n. 
It is an unpublished work and its manuscript exists in the Trivandrum 
Manuscripts Library and many other places. A large number of 
memorial verses about individual poets attributed to Rajasekhara is 
found in the Suktimukt avails HTxravatl and other anthologies, and as 
these verses have an important bearing on the history of Sanskrit 
literature, Dr. Peterson* has already collected and grouped them 
together. The author of these verses is known to be the same 
as the author of the four dramas and the Kavya-iniinamsa ; and 
as these particular verses are not traceable in the Kavya-muftamsa 
where they might naturally have been expected to be found, their 
source is surmised to be the Haravilasa, a kavya which has been also 
ascribed to him by Hemacandra^. But to the e.xtract above quoted 
and its sources, namely the hypothetical Kavuvimafsa^ there 
is no reference to be found in the whole range of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. We have heard of an Udattanighava^ quoted by Dhanika 
and others, and Kiranavall, an incomplete work on logic by 
Udayanacarya j but the curious statement that Bhasa wrote the 
UR. and the tragedy Kiranavah is in itself an evidence of the spurious- 
ness of the major portion of the extract under reference, except- 
ing the last verse, which has been independently authenticated as that 
of Rajasekhara. A plausible explanation as to how the idea of 


1 Vide page 373, fn. 5. 

2 Dr. Rhandarkar's Report on the search of Sanskrit mss.^ 1887- 
1891, p. 7 - 

3 JBBRAS., vol. xvii, pp. 57-71. 

4 Krxvyamlmainsai intro., p. 17. {Gaekwad Oriental Series^ no. I). 

5 Ind. Ant., xli (1912), p. 141. 
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this literary forgery originated, may be offered in this wise, that 
the subject-matter of the forged extract was coined in imitation 
of similar episodes mentioned in the following references — 

1. SarasvatipavitranSm jatis tatra na dehinam. 

Vyasaspardhl kulalo’bhud yad Drono Bharate kavih\ 

The hallowing touch of the Muse destroys all distinctions of 
caste. Did not the potter Drona write a Bharata in emulation cjff 
Vyasa himself ? 

2. Aho prabhavc vagdevya yan matangadivakarah,- 
i^rlharsasyabhavat sabhyas samo Bana- Mayurayoh*'. 

All glory to the divine Muse. The outcaste poet Divakara, 
liavlng been blessed by her, attained the position of a court poet 
of k^rTharsa even as Bana and Mayura. 

3. Dhavakah kavih ; sa hi ^Vlharsanamna Ratnavallm krtva bahu- 
dhanaia labdhavan^. 

Dhavaka composed the Ratnaval! in the name cf his royal 
patron J^rTharsa and obtained much wealth, 

4. Prathitayasasa n Dhavaka-Saumilla-Kaviputtradlnam praban- 
dhan atikramya vartamanakaveh Kalidasasya kitau kinikrto bahu- 
manaM. 

Why do you praise so much the work of a modern poet 
Kalidasa, disregarding the famous works of Dhavaka, Saumilla, Kavi- 
piitra and others ? 

It is certain therefore that there is no work in existence called 
the Kavi-vimarsa and that the alleged extract is the product of 
a mischievous imagination. The theory that Bhas^ was the same 
as Dhavaka, which was started by Mr. T. S. Narayana Sastri*, 
Madras, on the basis of this extract, was rejected by Sanskritists*, 
and all discussion about it was consigned to oblivion. We are 


I & 2 Ascribed to Raja§ekhara in anthologies : vide JBBRAS,^ vol. 
xvii, pp. 57-71, 

3 Kavyapradlpoddyoia of Nagojibhatta, p. 5, 

4 MUavikagnimitray edited by Tar&natha Tarkavaca^pati, Cal 
cutta. 

5 Vide his dissertation **Srlharfa the Dramatist,” Madras, 1902. 

6 Ettinghausen^s Har^vardkana^ pp, 100-102, n. 3 ; and R. V. 
Krishnamacharyar*s Bh%miH in his edition of PrivaiafUki^ Srirangam. 
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sorry to note that Mr. P. has raked up this skeleton from a long- 
buried past, to terrorise us into accepting his neo-Bhasa theory. 

Then Mr. P. considers the genuineness of the published SV, 
and brings in his support the evidence of — I. The Amarakom- 
Tlkasarvasva of Sarvananda ; 2. the Locana of Abhinavagupta j 
3. the Natyadarpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra ,> 4. the 
NUakalakfiana-ratnakof^a of Sagaranandin and 5. the Bhavaprak^ 
of l^aradatanaya. We shall now proceed to examine seriatim these 
five-fold items of evidence. 

I. According to Mr. P. the quotation of Sarvananda refers to 
the kama-n ngara of Udayana and not to his artha-ht/iigara ; and 
since the published text deals with the latter topic alone, it must 
be quite different from the 5 F. to which Sarvananda refers and 
which might deal with Udayana’s marriage with Vasavadatta {kama- 
kriigara). We have however to note that the quotation is defec- 
tive and faulty ; for in the exposition of the three kinds of sriigaras, 
via., dkarma, artha and kama^ the quotation supplies references 
only to the first and the last, while the middle is left out of 
account. As it is quite unlikely that the author could have given 
such defective information, it has been suggested that the 
transposition^ of a single word would give symmetry and com- 
pleteness to the exposition ; and in that case, the quotation may 
well be considered as referring to a single work SV. in illustra- 
tion of the Artha- and Kama-srngaras. These together, it must 
be noted, form the theme of the published text of the SV . ; for 
to the main current of Udayana's undying love for Vasavadatta, 
the underlying sentiment in the plot, his love for Padmfivatl is 
but a nourishing tributary. It is clear from this that the published 
text is the SV. referred to by Sarvananda. The principal incidents 
in the story of Udayana are his capture by Pradyota, his elope- 
ment with Vasavadatta, and the recovery of his lost kingdom and 
queen, his marriage with Padmavatl serving only as a means to 
the last. The first two episodes have been employed in the plot 
of the PratijM-Vaugandharayanay while the last and momentous 
event in the story makes up the plot of the SV. Udayana*s 
marriage with Vftsavadatta is not in itself such an eventful theme 


I Svadilam StmasSt kartum Udayanasya Padmavatl parinayoVtha- 
SrAgftrah Svapnavasavadatte ; trtlyah tasyaiva VRsavadattapari- 
i^ayab kfimasrAgarah. (TViV. SkU Series, No. 1$ ; Introduction, p. 7). 
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as to serve as the subject-matter for a drama ; and the vast literary 
sources for Udayana’s story refer only to his elopement with his queen 
VasavadattS and his later recovery of his kingdom and queen, but 
not to his marriage with her. Hence there is no possibility of a 
drama ever having being composed with its plot based on the in- 
cident of Udayana’s marriage with Vasavadatta. 

2. As regards the verse quoted by Abhinavagupta in his Locana^ 

we think that it cannot fitly belong to the published text, because 
not only is the context unsuited to the plot, but the literary style 
of the verse which is expressed in a long-drawp and grotesque 
metaphor contrasts very strongly with that true text of a pre- 
Kalidasian composition, namely the simple and charming diction 
of the published text, unadorned with any rhetorical gloss. More- 
over, Abhinavagupta quotes the verse as an example of poetry, 
where a poet unnaturally subordinates the Rasa (the poetical flavour) 
to a vain striving after rhetorical effect. We shall therefore be 

not far from right in considering that Abhinavagupta has in the 
present case wrongly attributed the verse to SV, 

3. Mr. P. further argues that because the verse quoted in the 

Naiyadarpana as from the 8 V. of Bhasa is not to be found in 
the published text, there must be another SV, where the missing 
verse might have occurred. But the mere absence of a verse or 
two is not in itself a sufficient reason for arguing that there must be 
another SV, where these verses might be traced. One might as 
well argue that, because a certain verse quoted by Kumarila- 
Bha^ta in his Tantra-vartika as^ from the Manu-smrti is not 

found in the extant text, there must be another Smiti where that 
verse might be found. The fact, however, is that the missing 
verse will have to be traced to a lost recension of the Manu- 

smrti from which Kumarila must have quoted the verse. Similarly, if 

a variorum edition of the SV- could be published, the verse quoted 
in the Naiyadarpana will certainly be discovered in that edition. 
But the learned editor of the Bhasa plays has, however, proved 
that the absent verse must surely belong to the published 5F. 
and that it very appositely fits in a clearly noticeable hiatus in the 
published text, {yide his annotated edition, fourth impression, 1924). 

4. Another arrow in Mr. P’s quiver is that, because there is a 
variation between the quotation found in Sagaranandin’s work and 


I p. 1 10 (Benares edition). 
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its counterpart in the published SV. this author must have quoted 
from the genuine drama, of which the Trivandrum version is only 
an adaptation. Against this argument, it may be pointed out, that 
the style and nature of the quotation bear unmistakable evidence 
to . the fact that Sagaranandin is quoting a portion of tlic prelude 
of the published text, only from memory. The expression Pad- 
mavatlya parijanena is unpoetical and is common only in later-day 
dry ccmmentaries. Quotations in the DamrTipaka and Sahityaiiar’> 
pam have also been found to vary from the published texts of 
their sources ; and these variations have similarly been explained 
as due either to the fact that the quotations belonged to lost 
recensions of the sources, or that the authors themselves made 
defective quotations from memory, in those days when there were 
not great facilities for reference and verification. 

5. The Bhavapraka^sa refers to six topics as dealt with in a 
SV, and these with one exception have been found to tally with 
the published text. This agreement coupled with the fact that 
the summary of the plot of the fifth act of a SV, given in the 
Sringaraprak^a of Bhoja is the same as that of the published 
text, leaves no room for doubt in regard to the identity of the 
SV. referred to by the two writers^ and the Trivandrum text. But 
to Mr. P. the single exception is enough to prove that the pub- 
lished text is an adaptation. One other fact, namely, that Bhava^ 
praka^a which mentions SV. has nothing to say about the pecu- 
liarities of the prelude of the published text, confirms, in Mr. P*s 
opinion, his surmise that the latter is only an adaptation. This 
argument is certainly misleading j for the negative factor that Bhavapra- 
kam does not expatiate on the peculiarities of the prelude, it does not 
follow that it is not genuine. The padataditaka-Bhai)^^ which is quoted 
by Ksemendra, Kuntaka and others, shares with the published text 
some of the peculiarities in regard to its prelude, and Abhinavagupta 
who also quotes from the Bhma in his commentary on the Naiyaveda is 
also silent on this point. Will Mr. P. say that the BAana also is an adap- 
tation ? The statement of Mr. P. further implies the supposition that 
the author of the Bhavaprakam evolved his dramaturgy from a close 
study of the numerous works in Sanskrit literature. This is far from 
the truth. The author is a fourth-rate dramaturgist, and he has faith- 
fully followed mostly the beaten track of his predecessors in the field. 


I JR AS,, 1924, pp. C68-9. 
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So much about the evidence of Mr. P. to show that the published 
SV, is not genuine. 

Then the language, dramatic technique and unity of the Bhasa 
plays are examined in the light of further materials, which are as weak 
and as untrustworthy as those already noticed. We have no mind to 
tire the patient reader by examining all of them here, as these have 
been controverted by the editor of the BMsa plays in his forthcoming 
“Bhasa Studies— A Criticism.’* We shall content ourselves with criticis- 
ing only a few among them, as typical of Mr. P’s 'materials*. 

1. Mr. P. analyses the archaic beauty of the language and dis- 
covers it neither in the diction, the expressions, nor in the prakrt ; even 
as the proverbial chemist who analysed the tears of his weepijig wife 
into phosphates of lime, soda, and water, without being able to find out 
the reason of her weeping. The beauty of a piece of art consists not 
in its component parts but in its unity, in its manner rather than in its 
matter. That the SV. is characterised by a virile archaic beauty of 
language, compared with which even that of Kalidasa looks modern, 
has however been acknowledged by the Sahrdayas of the East and the 
West. 

2. It is said that the variety of names such as Vasavadatta, Svapna* 
mtaka, and Vasavadaita-nataka under which the work has been known 
indicates that it is not genuine. Ancient writers are found to shorten 
the titles of the works they quoted ; for instance, Raghuvmma is found 
abridged as Raghu^ Kumarasambhava as Kuinara^ Kiratarjuniya as 
Kirata ; but the SF'. has had no such abridged titles and the authors 
who have referred to it have done so by its full name. Svapna’^miaka 
and Vasavad'itta-nMaka appear to be only the titles of the scribe's 
coining. In illustration of this fecundity of the scribe’s imagination 
may be cited one funny instance, wherein a manuscript of this drama 
found in the house of a Pisharodi gentleman of North Travancore bore 
the curious title oJ Ni^krantasarva-miaka ; and on enquiry it even- 
tually turned out that this novel christening was the work of the owner 
himself, who seeing the ending colophon of the text niskrantah sarve 
forthwith docketed the manuscript as the Niskrantasarva-miaka, 

3. Each act of the published text having a separate name is not 
a point in favour of its being a playwright's adaptation, as Mr. P. 
thinks ; for each of the ten Acts of the Mrcchakaitka has a separate 
name, viz,, Alankaranyasa, Dyutakarasaravahaka, Sandhiccheda, 
Madanikadarvilaka, Durdina, etc. 

4. The non-mention of the name of the work and its author in 
the prelude of the published text does not necessarily connote that 

I. H. Q., JUNE, 1925 23 
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the text had no definite name, shape, or author ; for we find similar 
omissions in the case of the UbhayabkisTirika which has a definite name, 
author, and shape. 

From all these considerations, it will be evident that the materials, 
which Mr. P. has arrayed before us to establish that the published 
SV, is a playwright’s adaptation and that there are more than one 
SV, and Bhasa, have not achieved their purpose and the attribution of 
the SV. to the ancient dramatist Bhasa remain^ on as solid a founda- 
tion as ever. 


G. Harihar Sastki 


Hindu Theories of the Origin of Kingship and 
Mr> K. P« Jayaswal 

In his work entitled ‘Hindu Polity/ Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has 
treated inter alia the speculations of the ancient Indian thinkers 
relating to the origin of kingship, or more generally, of the State, 
His views on this important subject, needless to say, deserve the 
most careful consideration of every student of Ind ian antiquities, and 
it is this task which Ave have attempted to set before ourselves in 
the present paper. 

Let us begin by analysing the principal points of his thesis : 

I The “vedic theory’' implied that kingship had its origin in 
war, or to state more correctly, in election under the stress of 
war. This “suggests” that “that the institution of kingship was 
borrowed [ by the Aryans ] from the Dravidians” (Ft. II, pp. 4-5). 

II The Arajaka democrats who propounded a ‘'theory of extreme 
individualism” held that the State was founded on the basis of 
Social Contract (Ft. I, pp. 1 72-173). 

III The “political writers” (otherwise called the ‘scientists^) laid 
down a “contractual theory of the origin of monarchy” which was 
a monarchist adaptation of the “republican theory of contract” (Pt. I, 
p. i;3 ; Pt. II, p. 5). 

IV The theory of the Manusamhita which was the “nearest 
Hindu approach to the divine theory of kijigship” had ‘'no direct 
support in earlier literature”. It was started to ‘'support an 
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abnormal state of affairs opposed to law and tradition, viz., political 
rule by Brahmin” (sic.), and was “never approved or adopted by a 
single subsequent law-book^^ (Pt. II, pp. 54-58). 

V From the above it appears that the Hindu king was held to 
be a servant of the State and his office was taken to be a 
trust (Pt. II, pp. 185, 188). 

We shall now consider the above points in detail. 

I As regards the vedic theory of the origin of kingship the 
text quoted by J. (Ait. Br., I, 14) is not the only evidence bearing on 
this point. Assuming, as J. does, that the divine sovereignty of 
Indra can rightly be taken to be a reflex of the human sovereignty 
of the earthly king, we have to mention in this connexion at least 
one other Vedic akhyayika which leads to a quite different con- 
clusion. The whole passage (Taitt. Jir., II, 2. 10-12) may be quoted 
in full. “Prajapatirindramasrjatanujavaram devatanam/ tain pra 
hinot/ pare hi/ etesam devanam adhipatiredhiti/ tain deva abruvan/ 
kastvamasi/ vayam vai tvacchreyamsah sma iti/ ma devil avoc- 
anniti/ atha va idam tarhi prajapatau hara aslt/ yadasminnaditye/ 
tadenamabravit/ etanme prayaccha/ athahametesani devanam adhipa- 
tirbhavisyamlti/ ko’ham sySmityabravlt/ etat pradayeti/ ctat sya 
ityabravlt/ yadetat bravlslti/ ko vai nama prajapatih/ ya evam veda/ 
vidurenara nSmna/ tadasrnai rukmam krtva pratyamuficat/ tato va 
indro devanamadhipatirabhavat/ ya evaip veda/ adhipatireva sama- 
nanam bhavati.” It is evident that what we have here is not a 
theory of election, but of creation of kingship by the will of the 
Supreme Deity. As regards the further observation of J. that Ait. 
Br., I, 14 .suggests the institution of kingship to have been borrow- 
ed by the Indo-Aryans from the Dravidians, it must, we are 
afraid, be. treated as too original to deserve any serious notice. 
For its acceptance involves a number of unproved assumptions. 
These are : — 

1 that in pre-Aryan times the Dravidians had kings, 

2 that the aborigines with whom the Aryans came in contact 
belonged ethnically to the Dravidian stock, 

3 that the Aryans with their known aversion towards the abori- 
gines did not hesitate to borrow one of their most important insti- 
tutions from them. 

Nor, again, does the evidence of historical analogy support J*s 
theory. In the parallel case of the Anglo-Saxon invaders of Britain, 
it was not by borrowing from the conquered people but through 
the necessities of the situation, which called for a common and 
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permanent leader in war, that the institution of the kingship came 
into general use. 

II No. 2 is a brilliant example of the author’s ingenuity in 
discovering the hidden meaning of familiar facts. Before the 
publication of the Hindu Polity, ‘arajaka* was held in all quarters 
to have only one meaning relating to kinglessness or anarchy. 
But J. with characteristic boldness gives it an original signi- 
ficance in the sense of a ^non-ruler State* and accords it a place 
in his list of Hindu ‘technical const itutions^ By it he means an 
idealistic constitution in which law instead of an individual was 
taken to be the ruler and which was based on “mutual agreement 
or social contract between the citizens*’. Now what are the grounds 
on which this novel interpretation of a very familiar term is sought 
to be based? “The technical ‘Arajaka’/* we are told (H. P., Pt. I, 
p. 97n), “cannot mean anarchy as this is indicated by a special 
term matsyanyaya“. But that ‘Arfijaka’ was a technical term and 
not, as is ordinarily held, a popular expression for anarchy, is precisely 
the point requiring to be proved. The sole evidence on which J. 
relies (cf. Pt. I, p. 99) is the well-known and oft-quoted text of the 
Jaina Ayaranga Siitta (II, 3. i. 10) forbidding monks and nuns to 
pass through certain countries which are specified as follows 

arayani va ganarayani va yuvaraySrii va verajjani va viruddha- 
rajjani va. 

Here there is nothing to justify J^s assumption of a reference 
in every case to real and historical forms of government, and conse- 
quently his interpretation of ‘arSjaka' must be dismissed as not proven. 

Having thus invoked an imaginary ‘Arajaka constitution* “based 
on the rule of law,’^ J. must needs father on its exponents an equally 
imaginary theory of the basis of the State. The texts quoted by J. 
in support of his view occur in the course of the two well-known stories 
of the origin of monarchy in the J^antiparvan (chs. LIX and LXVII). 
Now admitting that the ^antiparvan in its existing form has incor- 
porated a mass of earlier materials, one may be permitted to doubt 
very much whether a portion of the text torn from its context and 
not described (as the ancient narratives are) in the form of ‘itihasam 
puratanam*, can safely be attributed to a class of authors (‘Arajaka 
democrats’) whose existence is unkno\vn to history. 

III The theories of the origin of kingship in the Arthafiastra, 
the Manusamhita, and the Mahabharata, which J. ascribes to the 
•political writers’ (or the “scientists”) are undoubtedly very remarkable 
of their kind. But to characterize them as examples of the contraC- 
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tual origin of kingship is to give an altogether one-sided, and therefore 
imperfect, view of their true nature. For, first, let it be noted that the 
person with whom the ‘contract* is supposed to be made is not an 
ordinary mortal but is a superhuman being, — Manu Vaivasvata, proge- 
nitor of the present race of living beings (according to AS., I, 13), Manu 
the father of the human race (Santiparvan, ch, LXVII), or else Prthu 
who traced his descent from Virajas, the mind-begotten son of 
Brahma (Ibid., ch. LIX). In the first instance, again, the theory of 
election is supplemented by that of quasi-sanctity of the king, from 
which follows the doctrine of sinfulness of slighting royalty'. In the 
last two cases we are told in graphic language how it was by the 
direct act of the supreme god, Brahma or Visnu, moved thereto by 
the acute distress of the people, that a ruler was set over them*. 
How very remote this is from the idea of ‘contractual origin 
of kingship*. And going back for a moment to the three 
accounts above mentioned, we are tempted to ask how very one- 
sided after all is the element of contract that actually enters into their 
composition. In the A§. the contract is implied and not expressed, 
and its result is stated to be that the king is spirituallv responsible for 
his misgovernment, while he is entitled to his usual one-sixth share 
even from hermits dwelling in the forest. It follows that the subjects 
have no explicit authority to bring the king to account for his misdeeds 
and inflict upon him temporal penalties, but he must needs be made 
subject to spiritual sanctions. Similarly in ch. LXVII of the ^antiparvan 
the people are said to have entered into an agreement with Manu, the 
king-designate, but the agreement which was meant to overcome 
Manuks reluctance to rule only stipulated for the subjects* payment 
of the royal dues and their granting the king immunity from their own 
sins^. In ch. LIX, it is true, Prthu, the first ‘king* (rajan) is 
said after his miraculous birth to have complied with a long list 
of promises ending in the famous pratijna (‘coronation-oath*; (cf. 
H. P., Pt. II, pp. 46-47). But J., while quoting the context in 
which this important statement occurs in full, fails to reproduce 
-the whole story and thus helps to present a distorted version of 
its true constitutional significance. For, in the lines following 

1 A& I. 13. Indrayamasthanametadrajanah pratyaksahedaprasadah/ 
tanavamanyamanan daivo’pi dandah sprsati/ tasmadrajano navaman- 
tavyah// 

2 Cf. Santi, LIX, 87 flf ; Ibid., LXVII, 20 ff. 

3 See loc. cit, 22 29. 
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those describing Pithu’s consecration^ Bhlsma is made to explain, 
obviously in reply to the latter part of Yudhi^thira’s query (‘*why 
does one man rule over the many who are his equals, in all respects*' ?), 
that the Lord Visnu entered the person of the king, whence kings 
are reverenced by the people as gods. Why should the people 
submit to one man, the royal sage goes on, except for his divine 
quality ? A god is born on earth as king after his stock of spiritual 
merit is exhausted, and is endowed with Visnu *s divine majesty. As he 
is established by the gods, no one transcends him and every 
person submits to his authority L It will be seen from the above 
that the idea of the coronation-oath is here swamped, if not superseded, 
by that of the king’s divine nature which is explicitly declared to 
be the basis of his rule over his subjects. 

IV The well-known account of the origin of kingship in the 
ManavadharmaSastra undoubtedly carries the king’s authority to a 
high pitch. But is it correct to state that it had “no direct support 
in the earlier literature” ? The divine creation of the human king 
is already foreshadowed in the story of the creation of Indra^s 
sovereignty by Prajapati in the Taittirlya Brahmana that we have 
cited above. Furthermore, the description of the coronation ritual 
in the BrShmanas would itself without ‘^twisting” “support” the theory 
of the king’s divine nature. In the accounts of the great cere- 
monies of royal consecration in the later Samhitas and the Brah- 
manas; we are again and again told how the yajamana is raised 
by the sacred act of the ritual to the status of the gods. The 
following passages that are relevant to this case may be mentioned 
in this connexion. The Sat. Br., describing one of the rites of the 
Vajapeya, says (V, 2, 2, 14-15)- tad bphaspater evainam etatsayujyam 
salokatam gamayati...devebhyo nivedayatyayam mahaviryo yo’ bhyase- 
cltyayam yusmakaiko* bhut tarn gopayateti. In another place (V. 2 
I. 11) it states; prajapateh praja abhumeti prajapaterhyeaa praj& bhavati 
yo vajapeyena yajate. In connexion with the Rajasuya> we have the 
following : Sat. Br., V. 4. 3. 4 : e«a Indro bhavati yacca kgatriyo yadu ca 
yajamanah : Tandya Mahabr., XVIII, 10. 10 : yadvai rajasuyenSbhisi- 
cyate tat svargam lokamarohati. For the A§vamedha, Sat. Br., XIII, 4. 
4. 3 says : tad yadenarn devaih samgayanti devairevainam tatsalokam 
kurvanti ; Taitt. Br., III> 9. 20. 2 : a$venaiva medhyena prajapateh 
sayujyarn salokatamapnoti/ etasameva devatanam sayujyam sar$(itam 


I See iSanti, LIX, i»8, 131, 134-135. 
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saminatolcatSm Ipnoti yo’fivamedhena yajate. This doctrine of divine 
sanctity of the K^atriya yajamSna or the king is held in one important 
Brahma^a passage to be the basis of his rule over his subjects. We refer 
to iSat Br., V, i. 5. 14 where it is said with reference to a RSjasuya 
rite making the sacrificer shoot to a certain distance with an arrow, 
‘tad yat rSjanyah pravidhyati e^a vai prajSpateh pratyak^tamain yat 
rajanyastasmad ekah san bahunlmlfte. 

Not merely in its antecedents but also in its later history is 
the Manava account of the origin of kingship related to other 
canonical works. It would indeed be exceedingly strange if one 
of the most characteristic doctrines of the Manusatphita were ‘‘not” 
to be' “approved or adopted by a single subsequent law-book’*. 
For was it not a Smfti writer who declared : vedSrthopaniban- 
dhftvat pradhanyaiu hi manoh sm^tam/ manvarthaviparlta ya sa smftir 
na praiasyate^. Nor does the reason advanced by J. for the alleged 
unique character of Manu*s theory commend itself to our approval. 
For assuming that the Manavadharma$astra was written to support 
the rule of the Brahma^a Pusyamitra, was not “political rule by a 
Brahmana” sanctioned by the Smptis as an apaddkarma^ ? Reverting 
to the point which immediately concerns us, what is the evidence tend- 
ing to show that Manu’s theory “failed miserably’* ? J. claims the 
authority of constitutional writers to the effect that the Manava doctrine 
was transformed into a “divine theory of the servitude of the king 
to the subject’’. But the only “writer” who bolds this view is the 
author of the l^ukranlti, and his famous doctrine (I. 188) ls not 
even once mentioned or attended to by J. either in the present 
context or in the two chapters to which reference is made in the 
footnote. On the other hand theories of kingship resembling that 
of Manu are found in many of the later “law-books” and 
PuraQas. We have room for a few examples. Nirada (XVII, 21-22) 
rak^dhikaradiSatvadbhutanugrahadarsanat/ yadeva kurute raja tat- 
pramaQamiti sthitih// nirbalo’pi yatha strl^am pujya eva patih 
sada/ prajanaip viguqo’ pyevani pujya eva prajapatih// ; Ibid. 26 : 
pahea rfipS^i rijSno dharayantyamitaujasah/ . agnerindrasya somasya 


1 Bphaspati, quoted by KuIIuka in his com. on MS., I. i. 

2 Cf. MS., X, 81 ; Yaj., Ill, 3, 5 etc. Medhatithi commenting on 
the former verse says : 'yadSsya <arlraku(umbasvanityakarmavasddo 
bhavati — ^tadS k^atriyavat grimanagararak^ftdint fostradhSrat^dini 
sati sambhave sarvSdhipatyena jivet 
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yamasya dhandasya ca// ; Ibid., 52 : sucifeaivaducih samyak 
katham raja na daivatam/ ; Ibid., $4*55 : loke’sminmangalanya^tau 
brahmano gaurhutai§anah/ hiranyara sarpir aditya apo raja tatha§;- 
tamah/y etani satatain pasyennamasyedarcayet svayam/ pradak^inam 
ca kurvlta yathasyayuh pravardhate// ; Brhatparafiara (quoted in Raja- 
nltiprakasa, p. 23) : ajfta nrpanam paramani hi tejo yastam na manyeta 
sa &istravadhyah/ sruyacca kuryacca vadecca bhubhrt tadeva 
kiryatn bhuvi sarvalokaih// durdhar^tlvrarnSusamanadipter bruyan- 
manu^yah paru^am nrpasya/ yastasya tejo’pyavamanyamanah sadyah 
sa paflcatvamupaiti papat// 

V To argue in the face of the above that in the Hindu theory 
the king was a servant of the State and his office was a trust 
is to admit the validity of one set of facts to the exclusion of 
another set of at least equal indisputability. How strong a spell the 
sentiment of divine sanctity of the king cast upon the Hindu mind 
may best be guaged from its survival down to modern times. In a 
famous Bengal Vaisnava work of the early 17th century, a Hindu 
officer of the Moslem court is represented quite naturally as 
addressing his master, an unconscerated Yavana, as a part of 
Vi§Qu^. And is it not a matter of common knowledge that to the 
present day the Raja of Puri is popularly known as Calantl Visnu. 

G. 


Two remarks on Mr* K. P. JayaswaPs Hindu Polity 

I 

In H, P., Pt. I, p. 4 (repeated, ed. Rajanitiratnakara, Intro., 
pp. t & n.) Mr. K. P. Jayaswal claims to have discovered the exis- 
tence of an old ArthaSastra writer called Aditya. But the text 
on which he relies (ASv. Gr. Sutra, III. 12. 16) occurs in the midst 
of a section on battle-rites, and it cannot be made by any accepted 
canon of evidence to support this discovery. In the original it runs 
as follows adityamaudanasam vavasthaya prayodhayeP*. 

I See the Caitanyacaritamrtam of Kffnadas Kaviraj, Madhya- 
Ilia, ch. I. The passage referred to occurs in the course of the 
address of the Dabir Khas to Alauddin Hussain Shah, and runs as 
follows tumi naridhipa hao Vi^Qu sama. 
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Which NarSyapa in his v^tti explains as— 

Vasyam di4i adityas tani di&tm asthaya ahant cet/ ratrau ced 
yasyam dWi fiukras tain disatn parigrhya yodhayed raja/ na pratya- 
dityah yudhyeta napi pratUukram ityarthah. 

Thus *Aditya’ and *U6anas* would seem in the above passage to 
refer to the direction of the sky in which the Sun and Venus 
happen to be placed. That this is the correct sense would also 
appear from the occurrence of the word *dis* in the immediately 
preceding sutra : sarva dUo* nupariryayat— which is explained by the 
commentator 'atha raja sarva dUo rathenanukramena gacchet’ 


II 


In Cli. XXV ofH.P. (pp. 27-28) Mr. J., while explaining the 
constitutional significance of the coronation ritual in the Brahmapas, 
quotes a passage of the Ait Br. (VIII, 15) relating to its description 
of the Mahabhiseka of kings. This passage is taken by him, without 
any qualification, to establish the institution of the coronation-oath. 
Now the text along with the relevant parts of the context stands 
as follows ; — 

Sa ya icched evaiiwit ksatriyamayain sarva jitlrjaycta...tam 
etenaindrena mahabhi.%kena k^atriyani fiapayitvS abhisiflcet/ yam ca 
ratrlmajayetha yam ca pretasi tadubhayamantarenestapurtam te 
lokam sukytamayuh prajam vrnjiyam yadi me druhyeriti/ sa ya icched 

evamvit k^atriyoTiam sarvft jitirjayeyamaham sa bruyat saha fira- 

ddhaya yam ca ratrim etc. (up to prajam as above) vffljitha yadi te dru- 
hyeyamiti. From the fact of the adiministration of the oath by 
the acarya and the king's reply to him in the second person 
singular (cf. vpjitha yadi te druhyeyam) it is evident that what we 
have here is the king's solemn promise of protection to the indi- 
vidual priest and not a general promise of protection of the subjects, 
in interpreting the above extract, however, Mr. J. ignores the 
context aitc^ether, and translates (p. 28) the passages within brackets as 
‘May I be deprived of, if I oppress you*. Thus he lends him- 
self to the charge of distorting the sense to suit his own precon* 
ceived theory. 

G. 


I. H. Q., JUNE 192 5 
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^Technical Hindltt Contlitulioiis* 


In part I, chapter X of his Hittdu Polity, Mr Jayaswal tries 
to clear up the meanings of the terms *bhauiya* '^ara/ya\ 'vairajya\ 
etc. found in use in Sanskrit) Pali, or Jaina literature. I do not 
think that his attempt has improved the situation. Sayan a*s ex- 
planation of the terms is based more or less upon their literal 
meanings and does not give us any clue by which we can come to 
the conclusion that some of them were not names of the monar- 
chical forms of government prevailing in the various parts of India. 
That these names were current in the different parts of India is 
clear from the fact that Indra was installed by the gods as samrU 
in the east, as hkoja in the south, as svarU in the west, as virU 
in the north, and as raja in the central region {Ait. Br., viii, 14). 
It is difficult to state that at the time when the Aitareya Brahmana 
was composed, there were different forms of democratic government 
in the parts of India mentioned above and that some of the 
aforesaid names were appellations ot these forms of democratic 
government. It may be that in later times, some of the aforesaid 
parts of India witnessed the evolution of democratic forms of 
government, e. g. the eastern region, where the Licchavis and 
other self-governing communities established their dominions, but 
this does not ensure the fact that the terms in the Aitareya Brahmana 
indicate the existence of democratic forms of government in the 
different regions at the time of the composition of the BrahmayjM. 

Mr. J. states that he has been able to have light on the subject 
from the Aiiguttara Nikaya and the inscriptions of A6oka. According 
to him a passage of the Anguttara Nikaya (pt. iii, p. 76) enumerates 
the careers open to a kulaputta. The context however shows that 
the passage is not meant for such enumeration. To give a clear 
idea of the context, I quote here the passage : 

**Yassa kassaci Mahanima kulaputtassa pafica dhammli samvijjanti, 
yadi va rafifLo khattiyassa muddbSbbisittassa yadi vft ra;($bikassa 

I According to SayaxM, samrliyam is dkarnufiyipalanam (righteous 
government), bhaujyapH bhcgasamrddkih (increase of enjoyment), 
svarajyam aparadklnatvam (absence of dependence on others), vairafyam 
itartbhyo bhJUpatibkyo vaiU^yam (enjoyment of more distinguished 
qualities than possessed by other kings). See my Aspects of Andtnt 
Indian PolUy, p. I 3 i fn* 9 - 
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pettanikassa yadi vS senaya senapatikassa yadi vl gamagamikassa 
yadi va pugagamanikassa, ye v& pana kulesu paccekadkipaccam 
kSrenti, vuddhi yeva pfttikainkhaf no parihani. Katame pafica ? 

Idha Mahanama kulaputto u^thanayiriyadhigatehi bhogehi bahA-* 
balaparicitehi sedavakkhittehi dhammikehi dhammaladdhehi matapitaro 

sakkaroti garukaroti Matapitlnukampitassa Mahanama kulaputtassa 

vuddhi yeva pa(ikaakha) no parihani. 

Puna ca pararn MahSnSma pe puttadaradisakamma- 

karaporise sakkaroti.. .pe... no parihani. 

Puna ca paratn khettakammantasftmantasamvohare pe 

no parihani. 

Puna ca paraip balipatiggAhika devata...pe...no parihani. 

Puna ca param......samanabrahmane pe«»-no parihani'*. 

Buddha addressing Mahanama surprised at the sudden change 
in the conduct of the Licchavi youths, who instead of doing mis* 
chief were sitting silent in a respectful mode before Buddha, said 
that if a kulaputta ( youngman of good family) such as a duly 
consecrated ksattriya king, a hereditary ruler of a ras^ra, a military 
commander, a village headman, a head of a guild, in short, those 
who singly exercise control over families, possess the folloviring 
five qualities (pafica dhamma), he will prosper. The five qualities 
consist in the performance of duties (i) towards parents, (2) towards 
children, wife, etc., (3) towards field -labourers etc., (4) towards the 
gods who take offering, and (5) towards samana-brahmanas. 

The passage which Mr. J. has quoted as fn. 2 (pt. i, p. 89) 
has been made to come abruptly to a stop after the word •karenti\ 
The sentence however does not stop there but continues in the 
way shown above. The words ‘ratthika, pettanika* in the passage 
have been taken by Mr. J. to be of the same signification as 
^Rastika’ and ‘Pitlnika* of ASoka's Rock Edicts V and XIII. He 
tells us that **Adoka in his inscriptions equates Bhoja with Rathika 
or Ra^trika. The commentary on the Ai\guttara Nikaya explains 
the Tettanika’ as being hereditary leadership (s^pateyya\ come down 
from forefathers { pitaradattam slpattyyam^ Ai^guitara, III, Indices, p. 
456 i again bhuttanubhuttam bhuHfati, commentary at (sic.) p. 300). 
The Ra^^rikas and Bhojakas or Bhojas as opposed to Fettanikas 
apparently meant non-hcrcditary leadership. Slpat^am (together- 
leadership) suggests that in each case there were more than one 
leader.'' The argument that because the expression ‘Bhoja- 
pitinikesu' occurs in Rock Edict XIII, and 'Rastika-pitinika' 
in Rock Edict V, therefore ‘Bhoja* should be equated with 'Ra^Jrika* 
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is fallacious. It will be seen that in R. Edict V> the names that 
are founds are in th^ following order — 'Yona Kamboja Gandhara 
Rastika Fetenika Apariita’ while in R. Edict XIII we find *Yona 
Kamboja Nabhaka Nabhaparnti Bhoja Fitinika Andhra Fulinda’. 
If the reason given by Mr. J. be consistently followed, then the 
‘Gandharas* should be equated with the ‘Nftbhaka Nabhapamtis*, 
which is impossible. According to the latest interpretation of the 
edicts, the ^rastikas’ are taken to be the inhabitants of Mahara^^ra, 
and the ‘pitinikas* to be very probably the inhabitants of Faithan. 
In view of these facts, the Bhojas cannot be identified with 
the Rastrikas. Moreover, ^ratthika* and 'pettanika* of the Ahgu- 
ttara Nikaya cannot be the same as the 'rastikas* and the 'pitinikas* 
of the Edicts, because in the former, Buddha is referring to an 
individual and using ‘pettanika* as a qualifying epithet of ‘raj^hika* 
meaning a hereditary ruler of a rastra. That petianika is a quali- 
fying epithet of ra^thika is also apparent from the use of the words 
*yadi va* in the text separating the references to the various indivi- 
duals from one another. The commentary on the A'hguUara Nikaya 
does not support the interpretation that ‘pettanika^ means the 
hereditary leadership (sapateyya) of a gana or sangha. Moreover, 
•sapateyya* in Fali does not mean ^together-leadership* or ‘board 
(of leaders/ as the word ‘sapateyya* (Skt svapateya) means ‘property.* 
The detached quotation from the Index to the Aiig. Nik, (III, 
p. 456) viz. ‘pitaradattam sapateyyam^ and ‘bhuttanubhuttam bhuft- 
jatt* have, I think, misled Mr. J. The commentary on the passage from 

A'hguttara Nikaya, p. 76 is given below to enable the readers 
to judge for themselves : 

“RatthikassSti adlsu rattham bhuftjatiti ratthiko. Pitara dattam 
sapateyam bhufijatlti pettaniko, Senaya pati jetthakoti senapatiko. 
Gamagamikassati gamanaip gamikassa gdmagamikassati attho, Puga- 
gftmanikassSti ganajetthakassa,*’ 

The commentary to p. 3CX) of the text runs thus : “Rstthikoti 
yo rattham bhufljati. Pettanikoti yo pitara bhuttanubhuttarn bhufijati. 
SenSpatikoti senaya jetthako. Gamagamikoti gamabhojako. Pugaga- 
manikoti ganajetthako”. 

The passage from the MakUbharata (Isanti, ch. 68, iSlk. 54 — Rdja bhojo 
virat samrfit ksatriyo bhupatir nrpah, ya ebhih stuyate fobdaih kas tarn 
narccitum arhati) cited at p. 90 of the Hindu Polity mentions the 
different appellations applicable to a king. The reference in KhSra> 
vela inscription to the paraphernalia of sovereignty possessed by 
the Rai^trikas and the Bhojakas is of little significance for our purpose' 
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until it is shown that from the time of the Aitareya-Brakmana the 
two peoples had a democractic form of government called, acccord- 
ing to Mr. J., ‘Bhaujya^ with non-hereditary leadership. From this 
passage it cannot be inferred that the Bhojas had a particular type 
of democratic government In view of what has been stated above, 
it cannot be said that the Bhojas identified with the Rastrikas had the 
Bhaujya form of democracy which gave its name to the people, and 
that the Pettanikas had a democratic form of government in which 
leadership was hereditary and there were two or more leaders simul- 
taneously. The passage from the Aihguttara Nikaya throws no light 
whatsoever on the point and Mr. J*s arguments do not at all. improve 
the situation. 

Now as to svarajya : According to Mr. J., it signifies in the Aitareya 
Brahmana a peculiar democratic constitution prevailing in Western 
India. The Taittifiya Brahmana^ according to him, adds that [a wise 
man {vidviin) sacrifices by the Vajapeya and obtains svarajya i. e. be- 
comes a svarat (self-ruler or presideijt) by attaining jyaiqfJtya (elder- 
ship) or the leadership among equals. This election was based 
♦ upon merit, for Indra who is said to have obtained the svarajya conse- 
cration is described as having proved his merit. The members of 
the gana according to the Makabharata were considered to be equals 
[sad 'has sarve). By piecing together all these evidences, he thinks 
that the svarajya was a form of gana, the president of which was 
elected by the vajapeya sacrifice (Mr. J*s Hindu Polity ^ ch. X, p. 91). 
Now let us examine one by one the premises upon which he 
bases his conclusion : 

The passage in the Aitareya Brahmana says only this that 
Indra was consecrated to svarajya among the Nicyas and the Apacyas 
of Western India. This passage is silent as to whether svarajya was 
only a local appellation for royal dignity current among the two peoples 
of Western India or whether it was a democratic constitution of 
which the svarat was the president. Light is sought to be derived 
from the Taittifiya Brahmana and the Makabharata. The passage 
from the former has not been properly interpreted by Mr, J. It runs 
thus : Tenayajata. Sa svarajyam agacchat. Tam Indro'bravit imam anen 
ySjayeti. Tenendram ayajayat, so'gram devatanSm paryait, agacchat 
svarajyam, atisthantasmai jyaisthaya. Ya evam vidvan vajapeyena yajate 
gacchati svarajyam, agram samananam paryeti, tisthante'smai jyaisthaya. 
Sa va esa brahmanasya caiva rajanyasya ca yajftah. 

There are three points in the above quotation adverse to Mr. 
J's view : 
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(1) If svSrSfjfa was a democratic constitution! how is it that 
Brhaspati a priest and not a kfattriya was consecreted to it by 
the performance of the vSjapeya sacrifice and obtained smrajya. 

(2) Mr. J. draws an analogy between the passage in the TaitL 
Br. and that on the ga^as in the Mbh, and on the strength of 
that analogy, he draws the inference that the performer of the 
vajapeya sacrifice attained to the presidentship of a garia. The portions 
of the Vedic passage important for the present discussion arc ; — 

(a) ya evam vidv&n vajapeyena yajate ; 

(b) ati§thantasmai jyai^thaya and 

(c) agram samananam paryeti. 

Mr. J. thinks that the passage (a) has reference to the wisdom of 
the performer, as election to presidentship required that the presi- 
dent elected should have merit, which in the present case is ‘wisdom*. 
But ‘evam vidvan* in the passage means ‘knowing thus* i.e. know- 
ing the story that Brhaspati and Indra had performed the sacri- 
fice in the past and got the benefit derivable from it. The use of ‘evam 
vidvan* in the sense of ‘knowing thus* is common in Vedic literature 
e. g. Aitr. Br., I, 22 ; I, 30 ; cf. Profs, Haug and Keith*s translations of 
these passages. 

The interpretation of the passages (b) and (c) in the light of the 
passage on the ganas in the Mb/u (XII, 107, slks 6-32) has led Mr. J. 
to the conclusion that the performer of the vajapeya sacrifice attained 
to the eldership or presidentship (of a gana) by election from among 
his equals. The passage in the Mbb, has this verse : jatya ca sadrsah 
sarve kulena sadrdastatha* (i. e. the members of the gana were 
similar in regard to jati and kula), which appears to Mr. J. to be 
of the same import as (c) supplemented by (b) quoted above. But 
though the meanings of the Vedic and the Epic passages may look 
similar, the resemblance is only superficial. In the epic passage on 
the ganas, there is reference to the ganamukhyas, who should be 
obeyed by me members of the gana aud should transact the more 
onerous business of the state. So it becomes evident that a few 
individuals were elected to ganamukhyaship from among the rest of 
the members of the gana equal by ;afi and kula. In the Vedic 
passage, however, there is no reference to any democratic consti- 
tution. There is reference only to which, when applied to 

Bfhaspati, can mean only the foremost position among the priests 
and when applied to Indra may mean royal dignity called svMfva 
by the Nicyas and Apicyas. Then, agSLin, there is ambiguity in the 
epic pairaage as to wttf^ther there were several ganamukhyas in a gana 
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or only one gai^amukhya.' If the former, the president of a gana was 
elected from among the ga^amukhyas who themselves were not prest> 
dents. In view of all these difficulties, it cannot be inferred from 
the mere use of the words of superficially similar import in the 
vedic and the epic passages that svarajya meant a democratic govern- 
ment in the vedic period. 

(j) The last sentence of the vedic passage states that the vajapeya 
sacrifice is performed only by the members of the brahmana or 
the ksattriya caste. It was usually the latter who used to be rulers, 
and hence the svarajya attained by the members of the brahmana 
caste as the result of the performance of the vajapeya sacrifice 
was very different from rulership and meant only the 'foremost 
position’. That this may not be the meaning of the term when 
applied to the k^ttriyas is yet to be proved. As the rulers 
were generally . ksattriyas, the foremost among the ksattriyas was 
the ruler. This position has no special connection with democratic 
government. 

I have not been convinced by the arguments put forward by Mr. 
J. to prove that 'vairajya* meant in the vedic period 'kingless consti- 
tution.* This meaning of the term has been suggested to Mr. J, 
by Dr. Haug’s translation of the passage. According to Dr. Haug, 
the word can have two meanings, viz., (i) without king, and (2) a 
very distinguished king, though the passage from the Kautihya 
(vill, 2) and the commentaries thereon show the possibility of a 
third meatiing of the term. To this we shall turn later on. Now 
in the passages from the Aitr. Br. the first signification has 
been thought by him appropriate for the reason that the janapadah 
as opposed to the kings have been mentioned as ahhi^ikta in this 

I In vedic literature, svarajya means superiority of various sorts. In 
the Saukh. Sr. S., xv, 1 1, Vfik attained svarajya over all beings (bhiltanaiu 
sraisthyaip svarajyam adhipatyam) by her control over the power of 
speech (Ibid., xv, 12). Again Varuga gained for his kingdom a supreme 
position (rajyanam drai^thyain svarajyam adhipatyani). In the passages 
xiv, 26, and xvi, 15 of the same work, svatqjya has been taken by the 
commentator to mean jfiaJisrai^tkya and ntanafi siddhi respectively. So 
there is nothing pecular to the term indicating that it meant the presi- 
dentship of a ga^a. Similar is the case with the word jyaijjJkyanK It 
means in a passage of the Sankh. I§r. S. (xiv, 31) a high position that 
can be attained by one of a low family by the performance of the 
Jye^thastoma sacrifice. 
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passage, while in the other passages of the chapter, we find the 
kings as consecrated. The objections to this interpetation are : 

(1) If the whole lands or the whole peoples were consecrated 
to sovereignty, could not this have been done symbolically through 
the king who used to be called ‘virat* ? 

(2) So far as I see, there is no ceremony by which a whole 
nation as opposed to a king was consecrated to rulership. On the 
other hand, there is in the ^nkhayana Srauta StUra (xiv, 30) 
mention of a ceremony called virat by which a single individual 
instead of a people could become a vtrU (Mitravarunayorvai 
vairajyamanyatara aicchat svarajyamanyatarah. Taveva yajiiakratu- 
mapasyatatp virat svarajatn. Tene^tva vairajyamanyatara apnot 
svarajyamanyatarah). 

Prof. Keith in his translation of the passage ^-veda Brahmanas 
p. 331) remarks that ‘*the sense is clear, though the construction 
is careless. Haug, however, seeks to render the janapadak as subject 
and as being without kings, which is wholly inconceivable”. Of 
the two meanings of the word ‘virit* pointed out by Dr. Haug, the 
mere fact that the janapadas are mentioned requires, I think, the aid 
of strong evidence to justify the adoption of the first meaning, 
stated already, to the exclusion of the second. Mr. J. finds such 
corroborative evidence in iht KauiitiyaiyiW^ 2) and the Acaranga 
Sutra (p. 83). He says that in the former work, Kautilya has used 
the word vairajya as a form of government and has rejected it as a 
bad form, and that Kautilya like his contemprary Greek thinkers 
held democracy in contempt. These statements of Mr . J. are wide 
of the mark. Kautilya has been speaking in the passage (VIII, 2) 
about the vyasanas of the king and the kingdom, and speaks of 
Vairajya as a vyasana i. e. distress through which a kingdom may 

be passing at a particular time, and not a normal form of govern- 

ment. The interpretation put upon the passage by Dr. R. Shamasastry 
fits in with the context and is supported by the commentaries as 
found in both the Trivandrum and the Punjab editions of the 

Kauiillya. Dr. Shamasastry takes Vairajya in the passage to sig- 

nify rule which comes into existence by the seizure of the kingdom by 
an invader, the ousted king being still alive. In Dr. Shamasastry*s 
1st edition of the text, there are omissions which have been filled up 
in both the other editions and pointed out in a foot-note in Dr. Shama- 
sastry’s 2nd edition. The portion omitted after ‘vina6yati’ runs thus : 
vairajyam tu prakfticittagrahanapek^i yathasthitamanyaiibhujyata 
ityicary&h* Neti Kautilyah, Pitaputrayorbhratroryad vairajyam tulya- 
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yogak^emamamatyavagraham' vartayetiti. Then comes “vairajyetu etc.” 
up to *'apagacchatlti”. 

According to the Acar/as, dvairajya is ruined by the hatred, par- 
tiality, or mutual hostility of the two parties but a vairajya, in 
which (the invader naturally) tries to win the good will of the subjects, 
can be enjoyed by others (i. e. the [people as opposed to the invader) 
as it stands (i. e. without the ruin of the state). “No”, says Kaufilya. 
‘Tn dvairajya the evil due to dissension between father and son, 
or between brothers is counteracted by the ministers, the welfare 
of the kingdom being of equal importance to both the parties ; while 
vairajya, which comes into existence by the seizure of the country 
from its king still alive, is not r^arded as ‘his own* (by the invader), 
is ill*treated, denuded of its wealth, or treated as a commercial article ; 
or it is forsaken when the subjects of the state become disaffected'**. 

In the passages in the Acaranga SUtra^ the Kevalin is advis- 
ing the monks and nuns to avoid roads which pass through the 
countries where ^the ignorant populace might bully or beat, etc. 
the mendicant in the opinion that he is a thief or a spy, or that he 
comes from yonder (hostile village), or they might take away, cut 
off, steal or rob his robe, almsbowl, mantle, or broom*. It appears 
therefore that the reason was not one as stated by Mr. J, viz., 
that the ‘states are prone to suspect strange ascetics as political 
splefi* hMt several, indicating that not only was there the danger of 
being arrested under suspicion as spies, but also of being beaten, 
robbed, etc., the consequences of anarchy or misrule. If we scruti- 
nize the passage, we shall see that except in the case of ‘ganarayani* 
under which there can be only the danger of being arrested as 
spies, the rest of the instances indicate want of rule, misrule due to 
weak government in a period of transition, or disturbances due 
to the internal or external troubles of the realm. The ‘verajjani* here 
cannot be a normal form of kingless government as Mr. J. thinks. 
The KautillyA furnishes the clue to its meaning. The word signifies the 

I The Trivandrum edition has ‘amatyavagraham* while the Punjab 
edition and Dr. R. Shamasastry's 2nd edition have ‘matyavagraham*. 
The old commentary ‘Nayacandirka* in the Punjab edition has 
‘amatyavagraham*. 

I. Or viraktam may be taken as an adverb meaning ‘when he 
(the invader) ceases to have interest in it (after the wealth of the 
country is sucked out to his satisfaction)*. 

1 . H. Q., JUNE, 1925 
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state of the realm when it is under the domination of another king, 
though the king of the realm is alive. Hence the corroborative evi- 
dence that Mr. J. wants to draw from the KauijXxya and the AcarMga 
Sutra to support Dr. Haug in his interpretation of the term ‘vairajya’ 
in the Aitareya Brahma'^ is altogether absent. 

Now regarding 'dvairajya’ meaning ‘joint rule by two\ the passage 
from the KauHllya Arthaiastra omitted in Dr. Shamasastry’s ist 
edition gives the answer. Kautilya says that ‘dvairajya’ is better 
than ‘vairajya* because in the former the evil due to dissension 
between father and son, or between brothers, is counteracted by 
the ministers, the welfare of the kingdom being of equal impor- 
tance to both the parties. This ‘dvairEjya* is in the KautiHya a vyasana 
of the state and therefore cannot be a normal form of govern- 
ment. This, as shown already, appears to be the meaning in which 
the term has been used in the Acar^ikga SUtra. 

Three arguments are put forward by Mr. J. in support of his 
conclusion, viz., 

(1) The MahUhlrata (Sabha P., ch. 31 ; Ud. P., ch. 165) refers to 
Vinda and Anuvinda ruling jointly in Avanti. 

(2) According to the epigraphic evidence found in Nepal, there 
was such joint rulership in that kingdom on one or two occasions. 

(3) In view of the prevalence of the joint ownership of private 
property by the several members of a family under the Mitak^ara 
law in India, the transference of the operation of the legal principle 
to the region of politics is not a matter for surprise. 

Re. 1. The two chapters of the Mak&hkarata mention the compound 
‘vindanuvindau* of Avanti. There is nothing else in the chapters 
to show that they were joint kings, and did not rule over separate 
territories within the country of Avanti. 

Re. 2. As to the epigraphic evidence utilised by Mr. J., it is 
not at all clear that the rulers of Nepal belonging to the Licchavi 
and the Thakurl families ruled over the same undivided territory. 
On the other hand, Dr. Fleet states, *‘we have two separate families 
ruling comtemporancously mostly on equal terms, but each preser- 
ving certain distinctive characteristics of its own From the fact 

that each of the two families issued its charters from a palace, not 
a town, and the fact that all the inscriptions are either at Kha}- 
maneju itself, or close in the neighbourhood, the two palaces of 
Managfha and Kailasakafabhavana appear to have been in the imme* 
diate vicinity of each other, in different divisions of one and the same 
ancient capital. And, though the inscriptions give no specific informa* 
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tion on this point, from the fact that the order of Amsuvarman, recorded 
in inscription E., is issued to the officials of the western province, and 
from the way in which, in inscription K., MSnadeva is described as 
marching to the east and reducing to obedience the rebellious Samantas 
there, and then returning to the west, it seems pretty clear that the 
Licchavikula or Siiryava*n 5 i family had the government of the territory 
to the east of the capital ; and the Xhakurl family, of the territory to the 
west of it**. Mr. J. says that epigraphists not knowing the dvairajya 
form of government could not see its real significance and were therefore 
forced to suppose imaginary divided jurisdiction. The last few 
lines of the passage quoted above do not show that Dr. Fleet drew 
upon imagination in coming to the conclusion that the two ruling 
families held their sway upon two separate territories lying to the 
east and the west of the capital. On the other hand, he mentions 
in those lines the reasons which led him to arrive at the inference. 

Re. jt. The suggestion that the ‘dvairajya* constitution though 
considered unworkable by the scholars could be easily worked by 
the people of India who are habituated to the joint enjoyment 
of property as members of joint families requires corroborative 
evidence. The evidences cited by Mr. J. have been subjected to 
scrutiny and found wanting, and therefore the facts of the exten- 
sion of the application of the principle of joint ownership to the 
region of politics on the strength of the present data cannot be 
accepted. 

The evidences adduced by Mr. J. for proving that there was in 
ancient India the arajaka form of constitution in which law instead of 
man was taken to be the ruler are not sufficient to establish his point. 
Arajaka means anarchy even in the passages quoted by him in support 
of his contention. According to him, there is a distinct term for 
‘anarchy’ viz. Mat^anyaya. But one of the slokas from the Mahabha- 
rata relied on by him states : ArSjakSh prajah purvain vinesur iti 
nah firutam, parasparam bhak^ayanto matsyi iva jale krdftn (See Hindu 
Polity, p. 98}. Here arajaka is nothing but matsyanyaya. He has 
misunderstood the flokas from the Mahabharata quoted by him at p. 98, 
pt i of his book. These dlokas commence with a sketch of the way in 
which kingship came into being in the kfta age. At first there was no 
kingdom, no daQ^^t no dSnejika. The people protected themselves 
mutually, actuated by their universal love of dharma. But in course 
of time, tnoha overtook them, making them avaricious, and anarchy 
ensued. The state of things in which the people lived peaceably 
by their natural love of dharma has not certainly been described 
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in the dlokas as arajaka. It was when moha and avarice took away 
their former love of dhanna that anarchy ensued. When anarchy 
prevailed, the people met together to enter into the agreement 
that whoever would commit an offence and transgress the agreement 
would be forsaken by the rest This arrangement proved a failure, 
which put them to the necessity of going to Fitamaha (Brahma) 
to appoint a king over them, as without a king they would all 
be runied. Mr. J. has read into the passage the existence of an 
assembly, the framing of laws, etc. In reality it was only an attempt 
on the part of the people to elicit system out of the confusion by 
mutual agreement, but Jt proved futile. This state of things 
cannot certainly be called the arajaka constitution. It could not 
reach the stable condition of a system, as it was really a passing 
phase of an anarchy. It resulted in a constitu tion by the appointment 
of a king by Fitamaha when the people approached him. 

That arajakd means anarchy and not a form of constitution will 
also be apparent from the Rainayana (ii, ch. 67), where it has been 
used in that sense in no less than 20 slokas describing the evil 
consequences that come in the train of anarchy. In the very chapter 
of the Mahabharata from which Mr. J. has quoted Slokas at p. 98 of his 
book, there are verses on the evil consequences of the arTijaka condition 
of a state, e. g. §lks. 3, 5-16. The term has been used in the sense 
of anarchy in the Kautitlya in the expression ^arajaiyasanabMhali* 
(I, ch. 17). That the same meaning is borne by the term ‘arayani* in 
the passage in the Acaranga Sutra already mentioned is beyond any 
doubt, for there, as already pointed out, advice is given to the mendicants 
to avoid places where there are insecurity of life, and risk of being 
arrested as spies. 

The interpretation put by Mr. J. upon the term *viruddha-r 5 jyani’, 
viz. that these were states ruled by parties is extremely doubtful. In the 
passage in the Acaranga Sutra it may well mean states between which 
hostilities were going on. 

It is not proper to call a YuvarZja-ruled state ^a real and historical 
form of government*. Yuvaraja is a relative term implying a king over 
him, and a yuvaraja will become a king after the latter ceases to reign. 
The passage from the Acaranga SUtra has very likely in contemplation 
a state in which the king has died and the crown prince has not yet 
taken up the reins of government into his own hands as king. During 
this period of transition, there was in ancient India every likelihood 
of the kingdom failing into confusion through various causes. The 
form of constitution that Is borne by a state in which there is a yuvaraja 
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is certainly a monarchy and hence it is wrong to say that a yuvar&ja- 
ruled state was a distinct form of goverment. 

Mr. J. thinks that there is reference to three classes of rulers in 
the passage of the Acafm^a Slitrat II, i, 2, 2. The text runs thus : — 

uggakulani va bhogakulani va ratnnakulani va khattiyakulani va 
Ikkhagakulahi va Harivarpsakulani esiyakulani va vesiyakulani va 
gamdagakulani va kot^Sgakulani va gamarakkhakulani va pokkasaliya* 
kulani va, annataresu va tahappagarcsu kulesu adugucchiesu vS agara- 
hicsu va asanam vi phasuyam java pafjigahejja. 

Here the Kevalin is advising the monks and nuns that they in 
the course of their begging tours can accept food from the follow- 
ing families, viz. the ugga families, the bhoga families, the rainna families, 
the khattiya families, the families belonging to the lines of Ikkhaga 
and Hari^, cowherds* families, vaiSya families, barbers* families, car- 
penters* families, etc. 

It is the first three families that are important for our present 
discussion. Mr. J. has taken 'bhoja* for bhoga and has been misled 
to think that as it is followed by the term *r&janya* which accor- 
ding to him (part i, p. 41) may signify the ‘leader of a family conse- 
crated to rulcrship,' the third term occurring in association with the 
other two has also a constitutional significance. And as Malabar is 
called Ugray very probably, the place had a democratic form of govern- 
ment called Ugra, The mis-reading of the text combined with the 
occurrence of the word *rajanya* next to the word which he took as 
‘bhoja* is responsible for the surmises. According to the commentary 
on the passage, ‘Ugra* means ‘Araksika*, ‘bhoga* means ‘rajflah pujyas- 
thanlya*, ‘rajanya* means ‘sakhisamsthanlya*. The use of ‘ugra* 
‘bhoga*, ‘rainna*, and ‘khattiya* is found in other passages of the Jaina 
scriptures, e. g. the ch. i, gatha 131, which gives the four 

terms, explaining them at the same time ; 

Ugga bhoga rayanna khattiya saipgaho bhave cauha, 

Arakkhi guruvayamsa sesa je khattiya te u. 

From this it becomes clear that in the passage in the AcarMga SUtra 
the Kevalin while naming the families from which food is acceptable 
by the monks and nuns is not referring to the families of the heads 
of democratic forms of government. 

Narendra Nath Law 

I These families are mentioned, because one tlrthaftkara belonged 
to the Harivamda and the rest to the Ikfvakuvainla. 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute* Vd. vi, pt. i 

P. V. Kane. — A Brief Sketch of the Parva-Mimamsa System. 

H. G. Rawlinson. — A Century of Oriental Research. 

H. R. Divekar. — Mala tu Purvavat (shows against the prevailing view 
that the above extract occurring in a Kariki of Kavyapra- 
kasa does not establish the identity of the Karikakara and the 
Vyttikara). 

C. R. Devadhar. — ^The SvapnavSsavadatta of Bhisa. It tries to 
establish that the Svapna of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series is 
different from, and probably a version of the original work written 
by Bhasa. Cites Sylvain Lfevi’s article in the Journal Asiatiquo 
for Oct.-Dec. 1923 in support of this view. 

Bulletin of the French School of Bie Fur East (Fr.)^ Jany-June 1924 

Paul Demieville. — The Chinese Versions of the Milindapafiha. 
The two texts of the M. occurring in the Chinese canon were held 
by Specht and Sylvain L6vi, their discoverer, to be different works 
but have since been proved by Pelliot to be two recensions of 
one and the same version. Between these recensions it is difficult 
to decide which is the more ancient and the more exact. A 
complete survey of catalogues shows that there existed three Chinese 
versions of the M. or similar work ; (i) a Sutra of comparisons 
of Ntgasena translated in the 3rd century at the latest, and lost 
in the 5th century ; (2) a Sutra of the Bhik^ Nagasena or Sutra 
of Nagasena, translated under the Eastern Tsin dynasty (317*420 
A. D.) ; (3) a version of No. 2 executed by Gu^abhadra, a native 
of Central India between 435 and 455 A. D. and lost in 664. A 
comparison of the Chinese and Pali versions of the M. shows wide 
divergences in the preliminary part (or rather a common founda- 
tion with the addition of different elements) and almost perfect 
^preement in the principal part. The 57tb ch. of K^emendra’s 
Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata contmns a prophecy of Buddha about 
king Milinda building a stupa in the Vilokqa country. Now 
Vfilokfa can be shown to 1 ^ situated in Gandhara country and 
the above text of Kgemendra appears to be based upon an ancient 
text transferring to Milinda a prediction relative to Kanifka. Seve- 
ral persons under the name Nigaeena are naeationed in the 
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Buddhist literature : (i) An arhat being one of the i6 or i8 arhats 
who were witnesses at the patinirvana of Buddha, (2) a heretical 
sthavira mentioned by the late Tibetan authors, (3) the Mahayftnist 
author of the Trikaya 4 astra mentioned by Hiuen Tsang^s dis- 
ciples, (4) the ancient master mentioned by Vasubandhu in the 
last section of his AbhidharmakoSa. Opinion of Rhys Davids 
that the doctrine of Nagascna swerves from the Hinayana 
cannot be supported. A review of the whole work shows that 
the doctrine of the MilindapafJia in so far as the first part of the 
controversy is concerned is remarkably similar to that of the Nikftyas. 
As for the second part containing the preliminary controversy 
with Ayupala, one of the texts upon Buddha and the last portion 
of the work, we detect the influence of the Sarvftstivadin, and of 
the new-born belief in the efficacy of faith for salvation. French 
translation of the Chinese version. Appendices. 

0 . N. G. 

Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Regiater, Vol. x, pt ii 

S. Parana viTANA.— The Colas and Ceylon. 

Indian Antiquary, April, 1995 

T. A. Gopinatha Rao and M. K. Narayanaswami Ayyar.— The 
Copper-plates of Uttama-coladeva in the Madras Museum. The 
document belongs to the i6th year (985 A.D.) of the reign of Parakc- 
i§arivarman Uttamacoladeva and records the grants made to and 
enjoyed by the deity of tJragam. It details the items of income 
accruing to the deity and the expenditure, and furnishes information 
about the state of civilisation of the times, the staff generally 
employed in temples in those days, the qualifications of the officiat- 
ing priests, etc. 

Ibid., June, 1935 

Anant SadaSIV Altekar.— a History of Important Ancient Towns 
and Cities in Gujarat and Kathiawad (Supplement to the Indian 
Antiquary), 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 45, No. 1 
March, 1935 

E. W. Hopkins. — Words of Defamation in Sanskrit Legal Language. 

E. Frauwallner.— U ntersuchungen zum Mok^adharma. 
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JMfMl Mid prarMdiBgi tk* Aaiattc Sadetjr ■•ngal 

N. S. Vd. XX, No. I 

N. G. Mazumdar. — A List of Kharosthi Inscriptions. The writer 
gives also the list of hndspots or places of deposit and an index. 

GanafaTI Sircar. — An Inscription obtained from Bhubaneswar, 
dated the nth year of Vira Nara-simha Deva of Orissa. 

Bwala CharaN Law. — T he Aimakas or Assakas in Ancient India. 

Y. R. Gupte.— Riddhapur Plates of the VSkifaka Queen Prabhavati 
GupU ; the ipth year. 

Kumar GamgaNANDA SINHA.— On some Maithili Dramas of the 
17th and 18th centuries. 

A. S. RamaN.ATHA AyyaR.-— a Note on Ardhanarisvara. 

Jef al af Um lehar aad Orissa Resaareli Society 

Vol. XI, pt i, March, 1925 

G. Ramdas. — Aboriginal Names in the Ramayana. The author sees 
in some of the names mentioned in the Ramayana an affinity 
to the languages of the aboriginal tribes, and tries to identify 
the Savaras, Rik|asa$. and Ni^adas of the Ramayana with the 
MundSris. 

Kalipada Mitra.— Impression of Five Fingers. It is shown from 
Fill and Prik{ta literature that as in other countries, the custom 
of imprinting five fingers on the wail or door-leaf as a means 
of averting the evil or bringing luck was prevalent in ancient India. 

K. P. Jayaswal. — New Light on Hindu Political Science Literature. 
Here it is stated that the commentary on the Jaina author Soma- 
deva Sori’s Nitivakyamrta acquaints us with the names of many 
authors on polity whose works are now lost, and whose names 
are not found in any other treatise on polity. 

Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda.— D ates of Safici Inscriptions. 

V. Venkataram Sharma Shastri Vidyabhushana.— Ajamila- 
mok^aprabandha of Naraynabhaf^a. The short literary work named 
above has been described here. 

A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar.— Cak^u^lyam, an Arthafiastra. Ninteeen 
stanzas of the Cak^u^lyam, a work on polity, have been quoted here 
from a ms. anthology called Sftktiratnah&ra. 

K. P. Jayaswal and A. Bamerji SasTRI.— BhB(tasvamin’s commen- 
tary on 'Kaufilya's Arthailstra. Portion edited. 

Dr. Stem Komow.—Oip Maiji Padme Hfitp. Dr. Konow rejects 
the translaUon commonly made of this dhftrani, vU., *0, thou 
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jewel in the lotus'' and suggests in its place, ‘Thou in whose 
padma there is a mani”. He agrees with Dr. Thomas and 
Koeppen in holding that the sadak^ara is not an invocation of 
Avalokitesvara but of his mkti Tara the manisfestation of the 
Prajfiaparamita. As to the probable time of the origin of this 
HotUki^^ara, he states, “it is older than the time of the amal- 
gamation of Buddhism with the ide»T of sakti, and- is not from the 
beginning a Buddhist formula". 

Journmlef the Bomhey Branch of the Royai Asiatic Society 

Vol. I, No. 1 , 1915 

Dr. Sten Konow. — Name and designations of the Ruler mention- 
ed in the Ara inscription. The writer justifies his reading of 
Ara Inscription 11. i & 2 Maharajasta rajatirajasa dtvaputrasa 
kaisarasa Vajketikaputrasa Kaninkasa, He cites a few instances show- 
ing that the first three designations are ui$ed by the Kui^m 
rulers. Disagreeing with Dr. Fleet, he shows that the title Kaisar, 
alone or with some addition, is used throughout Asia as also in the 
West. He prefers the reading Vafht^a to Fleet's Vajhnipa and 
recognizes in it the name of Vasina of the Ku^Stna inscriptions. As 
regards Kaniska, he suggests that it was not the great Kani^ka 
but Kanifka II, son of Visifka. 

D. B. Disk ALKAR.— Some unpublished Copper-plates of the Rulers 
of Valabhi (Watson Museum, Rajkot) : — 

I. Copper-plates in the Valii museum. The plates were discovered 
in 1900 in the ruins of Vala, a small town which occupies the 
site of old Valabhi. The whole collection consists of 20 plates 
making 16 Valabhi grants, three of which were of Dhruvasena I, two 
of Dharasena II, three of iSiladitya I (alias Dharmaditya), one 
of Dhruvasena III, and two of Sil&ditya HI, and the remaining 
cannot yet be assigned to any particular ruler. The important 
points in these inscriptions are four Valabhi dates, identification of 
Valabhi with the present Vala, and some grants to Buddhist 
monasteries. Tentative readings of the 16 grants are given. 

3 . Copper-plates in the Bhavanagar Museum. No. XVII. Goras Bala- 
ditya copper-plates of Dhruvasena II (Gupta sanwat 313) a grant 
made to two brahmanas of Gorokesa. No. XVIII. A grant of 
Siladitya III (Gupta-Samvat 356) to the Buddhist monastery built 
by Acarya Bhik^u Vimala Gupta. 

G. V. Acharya. Notes on some unpublished Valabhi copper-plates 
belonging to the B. B. of the K.A.S. and lent to the Prince of 

1. H. Q., JUNE, 1925 ^ 
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Wales Museum of W. India. No. I, Plates of Dhruvasena I (Gupta 
Samvat 210) a grant made to a Bgvedin brahmana. No. II, Plates 
of Dharasena II (Gupta Samvat 270) who granted a village for the 
worship of the image of Buddha, the requisites of the bhikkhus 
and repairs of the monastery. No, III, Plates of Dhruvasena II 
(Gupta Samvat 312) who granted a field to a brahmana. No. IV, 
The first plate of a Valabhi grant, probably of Siladitya HI. No. V, 
Plates of Siladitya III (Gupta Samvat 346) granting a village to 
a Caturvedin brahmana. No. VI, Grant of Siladitya III (Gupta 
Samvat 346) making a grant to three brahmanas. No. VII, Plates of 
Siladitya IV (Gupta Samvat 381), a grant to a brahmana. 

P. V. Kane.— T he Tantravartika and the Dharma^astra Literature. 
The writer cites by way of illustrations some passages from the 
Tantravartika of Kumarila Bhatta (8th century A. D.) and shows 
the great importance of the work for the understanding of the 
development and chronology of the Dharmasastra literature. 

V, S. SUKTHANKAR.— The Bhasa Riddle : A proposed solution. The 
writer with Dr. Winternitz takes a via media between the two 
extreme views, one attributing all the dramas to Bhasa, and 
the other placing them after the 7th century A. D. and taking the 
works to be of an insignificant play-wright or play-wrights. The 
view of the writer is; *‘Our Svapna-vasavadatta is a. Malayalam 
recension of Bhasa\s drama of that name ; the Pratiinayaugan- 
dharayana may be by the same author ; but the authorship of the 
rest of the dramas must be said to be still quite uncertain.” 

C. V. Vaidya. — The Date of the BhSgavata Purana. Here the 
probable time of composition of the Bhagavata Purana has been 
stated to be the loth century a. C. as against the 12th century 
which is generally considered to be its date ; it is also argued 
that the author of the Bhagavata might have lived in the Dravida 
country. 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XII 

JYOTISCIIANDRA GhaTAK.— T he Dramas of Bhasa. 

P. C. ChakravaRTI.— Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus. 

R. KimURA. — A Historical Study uf the Terms Mahayana and 
Hir.ayana and the origin of Mahayana Buddhism. 

Journal of Indian History, April, 1925 

Balkrishn.^. — The Beginnings of the Silk Industry in India. The 
writer produces evidences from Sanskrit works showing that 
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the silk industry was not introduced in India from China in the 
3rd century A. C. but that it developed independently in India 
as far back as 1000 B. C. 

H. Heras. — The Palace of Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri.. 

W. H. Moreland. — A Dutch Account of Mogul Administrative 
Methods. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society* April, 1925 


G. A. Grierson. — Prakritica. Philological notes on y/slha, Matsara^ 
Macchara^ intervocalic consonants in the North-west, prakit b and 
panisu, kirata, cilada. 

J. ChaRPENTIER.— S akSra. The writer concludes that there can 
scarcely be any doubt that the word sakara may be of Iranian 
origin and derived from eaka with the suffix 5ra. 

A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar.— The Authorship of the Nalodaya. Nalo’ 
day a is not the work of Kalidasa but of the Kcraliya poet 
Vasudeva, son of Ravi, who lived in the courts of the Cera 
king Kulasekhara and his successor Rama in the first half of 
the 9th century A. D. 


Quarterly journal of the Mythic Society, 


April, 1925 


H. Her AS. — The Statues of the Nayaks of Madura in the Fudu- 
mandapam. 

V, H. Vader, — Whether Sri Vyasa was Contemporary of the Persian 
Prophet Zoroaster ? 

R. Shamasastry, — The Home of the Ancient Hindus and their 
Policy of Racial Fusion. 

V. Venkatachalla Ayyar. — The Seven Dwipas of the Purana. 

A. Rangaswami Sarasvati. — Further Glimpses into Gupta Literary 
History. 


Sahitya Pariiat Patrika* Vol. XXXI, pt. ii 

ViMANBiilARl MazUMDAR. — M aterials for the construction of the social 
history of Bengal in the later Vai§nava literature. 
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Two Copper plate Charters of the Haihaja king 
Prthi^deYa 11 of the Cedi years 900 and 905 

Forty miles to the south-east of Bilaspur, the headquarters 
of a district of the same name in the Central Profinees, lies in 
the Janjgir tahsll the village Araoda, within whose liidita 
were found 4 sets of charters each consisting of two platest 
two sets of which have been dealt with elsewhere. The 
remaining two belong to the reign of the same king and were 
issued within 5 years of each other. One is dated in Sajqpvat 
900 and the other in 905. The former set marked A wwifha 
267| tolas, and the latter marked B 258 to/ew. Each plate 
of A measures 12 X 71" and that of B 16X8f*. The oiserip* 
tion is engraved on one side of the plate in either ease. Eaek 
set was strung with a ring bearing the seal of the king oonsis* 
ting of the figure of the goddess Gaja Lakfml with an 
elephant on each side pouring water on her head with an 
inscription under her seat in two lines, giving the name of 
the king as BAjft drimat Pfthvldevsh in bold and well-fisrmed 
letters. 

The characters of both the charters are Devanigarl and 
well-formed. Those of A average A' in sins and being uniform 
look beautiful, In plates B, which are bigger in mas, ties 
engraver commenced with smaller letters in siie. In the 
9th and 10th lines in the middle, he, however, raisad 
sixe to and again reduced them to the formor swe, or 

i. H. Q., sirriMinn, i9x$ 
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even a bit less in some places. In the second plate he commen- 
ced with or even f* making variations at will, but brought 
the fSlokas to end in the middle of the lines so that the numbers 
of the verses from 16 to 27 commencing from lines 22 to 33 
stand one below the other. Both the'cbarters are written in 
Sansksit verses except the salutation in the comniencement 
and the names of engravers and the dates at the end, which 
are in prose. Plates A contain 21 verses while B have 28. 
The first 11 verses giving the genealogy of the donor are 
exactly alike in both the charters. The following 5 verses in 
A and 4 in B describe the donees and the grants made to them 
and consequently differ, but the first of these or the 12th 
verse in the text in each is almost alike. There is only a 
slight alteration. After the record of the business portion 
follow the usual imprecatory and benedictive quotations, which 
number 4 in plates A and 12 in B. All the four in A are 
included in the 12 of B, verses nos. 17 to 20 in A being iden- 
tical with nos. 16, 17, 18. and 20 in B in a consecutive order. 
The last verse in each, viz., 21st in A, wrongly numbered 20th 
in the record and 28th in B gives the name of the writer of 
the charter, as VatsarSja YSstavya (Kayastha) of 'the village 
Jadera. The verse stands exactly alike in both. 

There is not much to note about orthographical peculiari- 
ties, which have been already noticed in connection with other 
records of the family dealt with in the first volume of the 
JEpigraphia Indica by Dr. Kielhorn. The letter va has been 
employed to represent va and ha. The dental sibilant has 
been frequently used for the palatal, though the use of 
the latter has not been totally discarded. In line 4 the latter 
has been even wrongly used for the former. The vowel i 
represented in older records by two circles with a tail below 
has developed in these records into something like an arrow- 
head with a parallel stroke below. Ba, fa and tfa have been 
in some places represented by the sign for pa and there is a 
confusion between ta and na but these must be regarded as 
engra.Ter’s mistakes. The use of the anusvSra is more 
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common than the class nasal, for instance, in line 11 of 
plates A pahkaja is written as paipkaja and so on. The correct 
forms have been put in brackets against the incorrect ones 
in the text, at least in plates A, the repetition of which has 
been avoided in plates B, on account of the similarity of the 
text in both. 

The donee in A is one dllaqia Brfthmai^a, son of Devai$armS, 
who was son of MihirasvSml of the OandrStreya gotra having 
8 pramras, viz, Candra, Atri and Pavana and belonging 
to the Vftjasaneya lakhS. He had emigrated from TakSrI 
village. Milana had two brothers named Pithana and 
Lakhntl. The donor Prthvideva II gave him a village named 
Avals situated in the Madhyamandela on the occasion of a 
lunar eclipse oeourring in the month of Caitra in the Cedi 
year 900. The era is not specifically stated, but it could 
not be other than the family era of the donor. Thus the 
year corresponds to 1149 a. n. in which there was a lunar 
eclipse on the Caitra FOrnimB falling on a Friday, the 
25th March. 

The charter B records the grant of a village named 
Bu4ubu4ti also situated in the Madhyamandala, this time 
to a'l the 3 brothers Slla^a, Fxthana and Lakhana or LakhnU 
on the RSjyS-ksaya-trtlyS day, which is apparently the 
same as the ordinary Aksaya-trtlyS falling on the third 
of the bright fortnight of VaiiSkha. The charter was issued 
on a Tuesday the 6th of the bright Asvina in Samvat 905, 
which regularly corresponds to Tuesday the 14th September, 
1154 A. D. The Aksaya-trtlyS preceding this date fell on a 
Saturday, the 17th March, 1154 A. n. 

Both the villages granted were situated in the Madhya- 
mandRlR or the central circle, which gives a clue where to 
look it for. The tract owning the capital of the king must 
appropriately be the central matt4oilo>, which is confirmed 
by the two villages found in that locality, viz, the LBphS 
ZamindSrl in which TumSna, the old capital of the Haihaya 
kings is situated, though now reduced to a small village with 
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a few huts. 1 identify the village Avals of plates A with 
AurSbhSta, and Budubu^Q of plates B with Burbur, both inclu- 
ded in the LSphS Zatnindarl Avals or Aura, both corruptions 
of the Sanskrit word Amalaka ; it was apparently named after 
a forest tree of that name, known in the botanical terminology 
as Phyllanthus Emhlica. There is a super-abundance of 
these trees in the Bilaspur district and hence several villages 
have been named after it> for instance, Amradlh, AoralkalS, 
Aoraikhurd, Aorid, AorSdih in the JSnjgir tahsil, Aoural, 
Aoura-kachar and Aorabhafa in the EatbghorS tahsil, 
AmrStikrS and AorSbSndhS in the Bilaspur and Mungell 
tahsils of this district. The addition of bhSfS to the original 
name Avals has been made for the sake of indicating the 
soil of that village, bhatS being an inferior kind of soil. Bu^u- 
bu^ti on the other hand is an onomatopoeic name, apparently 
given after some noise made by water falling or passing by 
that place. The other geographical names occurring in this re- 
cord are 'PuhS.rl (whence the donee’s forefathers emigrated) and 
Jadera to which the writer of the charters belonged. Tahsn 
appears to have been a big colony of brShmaigiss in the 
United Provinces, from which emigration took place from 
time /to time. Its name is found in several charters, but as there 
exist many villages of that name, it is difiBcult to say which 
particular one is its representative. Jadera is untraceable 
within the Bilaspur district. It may or may not have been 
within its boundaries. 

The genealogy of the donor in both the records is given 
as follows : — From Kartavirya was born the Haihayas in whose 
lineage sprang the illustrious Kokkala, who had 18 sons. 
Of these the eldest became the king of Tripuri (present Tewar, 
8 miles from Jubbulpore) and he appointed his younger 
brothers as lords of various masalas close by. EalihgarSja 
was bom from one of these younger brothers and from him 
was born EamalarSja. His son was RatnarSja. His wife 
was the brave Nonalla, to whom was born Pfthvldeva I| 
w)iOBe son J&ialladeva 1 was bom from Queen Bftjalladevl. 
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JSjalls’B son was Ratnadeva II, the Lord of the whole Kofola 
country (now called Chattlsga^h division). From him was 
born Pythvideva II, who made the gifts recorded in the 
two charters in hand. 

HllUl.Al, 


CHARTER A. 

SE'lxnB-fc Platte. 

i. 1 I Hntwl fww* f«rt i 

2 m sto:)® kii 

5 ^: grisr; I 

3 gait ?rtnq»w st* 

4 ^gT(«WT)m: 

[i] 

5 ^vKTsmT 55 ^(^^)ira>n‘. 

(*() «*ro- 

6 ss(?lil)ll«;* M^II 

ftHHftnrr: (f’wfwtfftfv:) 

7 fiw I argiu^ w 

sl«(aTO)«q^»iH( 5 ^ h) ’’TWi- 

8 ^ MB# ftqWWNqi® UHTtwfil 

9 ffefi:3iiqh:fTOrsr^wXiit)^f'?w^5:(^*50’ ui* hwnjft win 

I. Expressed by a different signs. a. Metre i 

3. Metre i 4- Metre I 5 * Metre fwRflv i 

6. ^is lengthened for the sake 

7. Metre 1 


of metre. 



2 fl*CALCUTl^! 2 s^ 
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10 ^ («T^) Bmr. vi; wiiw ifii rTw i m 

18 3^ i«* fwr m ft 

HJRIT I iwf: t* 

14 jfttro: ii(t)i|^ 1^® ici “ WK- 

15 fli!K [i] ns' tfift: ^f«wn i tif wnj- 

16 ttttf [^]tilf<Wtev. (iTOt:) 


17 9iT«t^ w. “ !«•' JWiTwt: ’ww#TO*l«(t^)t^: ^• 

18 I tlftmf*wftr(fii)^fftftflff^: %Rit- 

19 HTpT(ft)ftY>lt ^ ® II t • • tm: ^n*. if;^- 


W- 


20 





BH'I 


tW Bjft- 


21 fireT(qT)R»f:i B^: M HM tr 

(in)t w> t MHi n w zm- 


8, g. Metre emftraet 1 

10. Metre I 

11. Delete. 

It. Metre viferf^nMis 1 
13. Metn-ef «iflnra 1 
14. 15. Metie^sf^i^l 
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itli iNt 

28 ^ iitEii 

wrafim 

24 w ^ ^«nit ^f?!i iN Rwkiwnfw:” 
«u> H* 

3$ fw wn ^ firf^ar^TTW^: i *iwi<«(w)^fnei: 

26 It 41 iltr(n^) h?J€H w* »mTw(iK)TOit»ni i ^- 

27 (i()fr»4: It'S! ^wd:((ii:) 

I nm n- 

28 ^wr(*0 “ «ici «ifi< n: Kfiron 

(«lT)fil K- 

29 ^ ^ 3^*W> HU 

80 I H f^atratwfiwsT f^rw qttqwifH** 

I •»qn5r«q^- 

61 «(*r)f ^qwft^wNs: i qnft 

qfKlfqqqil- 

32 firfTq(^)#iqRiw ffh R*il^tii) 


16-23. Metn— I 
24. Metr*— I 



CHARTER B. 


L. 1 ^ i(w)ir% I »inwl fiwr* fW towjw* 

2 w.® mil 

iw 3 ^ 

8 )® n 5 ^ii ?nf*i- 

WWT 'wrm: If- 

4 wi^(^)iwniyN i 

^fvwsiT: ir4wn!f(>nwmf) ^- 

8 iRf?im(3() W!rd^«: iltmi* mn 

^reT^HT)fwtfN«ft- 

5 pciil 

7 w(iirh •«* gtfwrow. 

?wiT?PnmnPf^w 

9 aro: ^w. 4R?TO^ PffN: i ?iw»mnwr«tT 
wfipt Tswrt «iTBnPi 

10 T#qiawinf*» HI ft[iitl 


1. Expressed by two peculiar signs. 

3. Metre wgw^w,) 

3. Metre srtvi«;T 1 

4. Metre 

5. Metre iveifinnr 1 

6. ^is lengthened for the sake of metre. 

p Metre smifa 1 8. Metre avuAvat 1 
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11 I 9 *r fWT(fT)ffflPiPlr!Tft€N ^ 

12 m fw(fir)in rtm i^#i f% \ mit: ^ 

^:(w:) *r(w)»i!» i=ii 

’nfrotti 

16 f%frtf¥f%(%)T. ffamcrt f»if^ ^ K»« 

w. R)?f: 1 

17 9 tftRrfti(f)wi#TO?T(« 0 * * » n • 

i^ii^(w)^f^(f«) f«*. I R^iira- 

18 ferat )^ * in ^(n)w^(n> 

I Hat aanftfti w] 


19 aiiat b ^rahniiai(a>^ aw w* 

^nwr a[Wja: i a*&MTaT(*it) a- 

20 'jrana: awf ^Waaftwr (fiafiraT:)^* b t8 « *Nt 3^3^ 

CliflX aw amtif awaa% 1 YTwnara 

21 saiarat awwwaarwa:^® bub (^^) a?tW»t wf 

G 

aaT«(ar)aYRTfan 1 »i|a- 


8, Metre wmfiww l 

9. Metre i 

10. Metre i 

ir. Metre^^m^Vi 
I3>i 6. Metre 

I. H. Q., September, 1915 
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22 ^ w*f: 31 :^” iu« fw 

wifir: I 

23 «r«i ?wi iit«i ^ iifirowT* 

(fiw firn^ »if»t irai(^)f?i I wit 

24 ^3^rwiWt f»w^t iie«i 3?®^ fwitlwt 

25 ETitwrt ^ ft na tittf wttf w 

5St f ^ K3‘^Tm(3) I ^ftfi* 

26 ?lt trUnfsTT flRrfH*. w i\*« flfwint «tit 

Kra(ti)^qwi»i ( ) 1 1 *wt ^- 

27 1^(11 frfJR^WRlft (wfif 

?rawRnft) fi»»r I trtf - 

28 fn Tn!pnw t *w^ M ft(t) 3 ?t 

I w(tw) 

29 3^ 4 tnrat iR^ii *rar5(w) tfim 

^(J^)w TOfsf5(ft^)^W% I w 

30 ^iflTWMtT^ t(j|)fttft®® nn tfw tT?n 3 «lwft 

31 ft fi%(f)^ fT$(i) %fNitfrt g tifft** t\i} fttw fifiw 
(f!) «fT^(w)ttftfllf7l I ^• 

32 f j{ ^f ^ f Tf fTwnW ’ II ^4 ii fifin(fT) ttffpn- 
fi^fwfngfi I fT^- 

83 iR'aii tTfSfplf(t)fit 

nff Hiiret?: 

34 ff iKtfSftt I fWtfl^T ffwffl intJfi ffH^ 
4tfirew f- 

35 ft fWft^ R*=| fTfwf*itwt^ftff(»0 fn 

€.*iiLfnfft(fti)ffft ^ ^ I 


17*28. Metre i 
19. Metre fReifiiKv I 




Bate of Kaniska 


About the date of Kani§ka there is a wide diversity of 
opinion among European scholars — the earliest coining to 
68 B. C. and the latest going so far as 278 A. D. Cunningham 
at first held that the date of Kaniska began from 58 B. C. 
the beginning of the Vikrama Saipvat^. He then gave up 
this opinion and held that the date of the KusS^a kings must 
begin from the Seleaoidan Bra of 80 A, D. Kennedy® and 
Fleet * expressed their opinions that the Kaniska group 
consisting of Kaniska, Huviska, and VSsadova preceded the 
Kadphises group i.e. Kuzulo nnd Oema Kadphises. They 
give in detail their reasons why they would place Rani^ka 
about the middle of the 1st century B. C., i. e. cdtout 58 B. C. 
the beginning of the Vikrama Satftvat. 

Some scholars (Thomas and others), no doubt, raised objec< 
tion to some points in this theory. The general facts upon 
which the theory is based still remain unchallenged. We be- 
lieve in the main argument of this theory and hope to substan- 
tiate it from other sources. I agree entirely with the date 
of Kaniska as given by Fleet and Kennedy though I beg 
to differ from their way of argument. 

Before I proceed to discuss the date ot Kaniska, 1 must 
state at the outset that there were two Kaniekas, Fleet has 
already established the fact first brought to the notice of 
scholars by R. D. Banerjee in his notice of the Inscription 
subsequently edited by Liiders*. Because without admitting 
the existence of two Kani^kas we cannot explain some very 
explicit references. 


1 Cunningham, Reports, ii, p. 68 note ; iii, p. 30, etc. 

2 J.R.A.S., 1912, October. 

3 Ibid., 1913, January. 

4 Ind. Ant, 1908, p. 27; J.R.A.S., 1913. 
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Ivoo Kanakas. Without admittiug the existence of two 
Kaniskaa we canuot explain some very explicit statement.^ 
in Buddhist texts e, g. Abhidharma-MaMvibhaia-Saslra^. 
According to Hiuen Tsang's Si-yu-ki (Travels)*, this book 
was composed by Buddhist monks at the time of the fourth 
Buddhist council held by Kani^ka. Again Abhidharma- 
VibhS^S-Sastra was translated into Chinese by Hiuen Tsang. 
In the colophon of that book® we find the following : — 

‘‘400 years after Buddha’s death, king Kanijka of Jambu- 
dvlpa collected 500 Arhats in Kashmir and composed the 
Abhidharma-lSastra, the translation of which book 1 have 
finished.” So from this colophon of H. T’s Si-yu-ki it is 
quite clear that this book was composed at the time of Kani^ka, 
It is very curious that in that book the name of another 
Kaniska is mentioned. 

'‘1» ancient times in Grandhfira, king Kaniska got an 
eunuch servant ; he was engaged to look after private affairs. 
One day he went outside the palace. There he saw 500 
bulls coming towards the city and he asked the cowherd why 
the bulls were so brought in. Then the cowherd answered 
to him — I have been born an eunuch owing to the bad karma 
of my previous life. So I must buy them all with my money 
in order to save them from emasculation. By the merit of this 
good work in his next birth he was born a man”*. 

This book was composed in Kaniika’s time and yet the 
book itself mentions a Kaniska of ‘ancient times’. So the 
only conclusion possible is to take another Kani$ka at least a 
hundred years older than the Kaniska, during whose time the 
book was composed. 

I shall now quote another evidence from A4vagho|a’s Sutra- 


1 Cf. Nanjio, Catalogue, p. 277, No. 1263. 

2 Chi Bundle of the Tripitaka, vol. 7, p. 16. 

3 Shon Bundle, vol. 8, p. 97 

4 Sbon Bundle^ vol. 5i p. 48. 
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lahk&rc^-S&stra^ , This book was translated into Chinese by 
Kumarajiva. In this book we find two instances, where an 
older Kaniska is mentioned. In vol. iii — ‘T have heard, in 
ancient times that Candra Kaniska was going to the Kaniska* 
palace. On his way he saw 500 bhiksus.” In vol. vi — “I have 
heard, in ancient times the KusS^a king Kaniska conquered 
East India.” 

“According to the Samyukla-Batna-Pitaka-SiUra^ in the 
Shon Bundle (vol. x, p. 32) — '‘Kaniska employed three 
wise men, ASvaghosa, Mathura and Caraka. This book 
clearly shows that Asvaghosa was his spiritual guide, and 
what is more for our purpose, a contemporary of Kaniska. 
Asvaghosa’s book, as we have already seen, twice mentions 
Kaniska’s name as belonging to ancient tliues. Thi'? evidence 
does not leave the smallest doubt that there were two Kaniskaa 
one of olden hmes and another a contemporary of Akmghosa. 

Hiuen Tsang mentions in the colophon to his Maha- 
vihhasa-Sastra as well as in his ‘Travels’ that Kaniska came 4C0 
years after Buddha’s death. He gives four different dates for 
the death of Buddha viz., (i) 313 B. C., (ii) 5G4 B. C., (iii) 
664 B. C., and (iv) 864 B. C. These dates were prevalent in 
India when he came here. According to the Vihhm&-Vinaya* 
the date of Buddha’s death is 483 B. C. This date given by 
the Vihhasa-Vinaya agrees with the date found out by Euro- 
pean scholars. At the same time, this date of Vibha^a-Vitiaya 
falls somewhere in the middle of the first two dates given 
by H. T. Depending upon this date, the date of first 
Kaniska falls near 58 B. C. 

If this date be correct we can fix with its help the periods 
of the reign of Huviaka and Vasudeva, taking into consi- 
deration the inscription and coins as follows : — 

1 Nan jio, p. 261, No. 1182. 

2 Ibid., p. 296, No. 1329. 

3 TSrSnath in his Buddhist History speaks of two ASvaghofas. 

4 Nan jio ’s Catalogue, p. 247, Nc. 1125. 
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Kani^ka 1 58 B. G. (ooroaatioa) reigaed for 28 years. 

Huviska 81 B. C. reigned for 32 years. 

Vfisudeya 1 A. D, reigned for 38 years. 

In the Haa>Haa-Chou there is mention of ‘‘after one 
hundred years" ; so the history of these hundred years is quite 
unknown to us and the Chinese historians supply us with no 
information. 

So I think it but reasonable to suppose that a line of kings 
must have intervened before Kuzulo Kadphises’ conquest of 
India for the second time. It must have taken some time, say 
about 100 years, for the Kusa^as to subdue the other four 
tribes of the Yueh-chi, as otherwise why should not there be 
mention of Kani^ka by the Chinese historians ? Simply 
because the history of this period has not been recorded. It 
was a busy period when Kaniska, Huvi§ka and Vasudeva 
were very eagerly extending their sway over the tribes and 
penetrating into India. This Kaniska, the first Eu^qa 
emperor established an era beginning from 58 B. C. in honour 
of his conquest in India. Vasudeva, the third of the lino be- 
came very weak and was turned out of India by the later 
Greeks. But Kuzulo came in and subdued the last Greek 
Hermaeus, and re-established the Kus&qia empire. His 
successors were called Kaniska II and Vftsudeva II in 
honour of the great ones who had preceded Kuzulo. 

I admit that some objections may be raised, viz., why 
Pan-yang’s notibe does not mention Kaniska 1 My answer 
is that Fan-yong had been at Hurai which was too distant a 
place to acquire any first-hand knowledge about KusS^as of 
that period. He might have heard the name of Kuzulo 
Kadphises because he was very powerful among the KusS^as. 
The expression ‘‘after one hundred years” in Fan-ye shows 
that Pan-yong had no first-hand knowledge. 

There is another diflScuIty. Changkien, Ts’ai-in and Pan- 
chau were sent as ambassadors to the western countries near 
India. But how is it that even they do not mention Kaniska 1 
(i) Chanftkien came to western countries in 186 B. C. and 
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stayed up to 122 B. C. i. e. before the Yueh-obia were united 
under one Ku§Sua tribe and before Kani§ka I came into exis- 
tence. (ii) Ts’ai-in came to western countries in 60 A.D. He 
was sent by emperor Mingso for the purpose of collecting 
facts of Buddhism ; so he does not concern himself with any 
political matter, the name of kings and so forth. He also does 
not mention Kaniska. (iii) Panchau went to the west 91-107 
A. D. He thus came after YSsudeva. So he also does not 
mention Kaniska. Then came Pan-yong. Though he stayed 
at Humi yet he heard about the king Oema Eadphises 
and his father Kuzulo, and mentioned their names in his 
notice. So ‘‘one hundred years” naturally comprise the success- 
ive reigns of Kaniska, Huviska and V&sudeva. 

There is, I think, not the least doubt that the first Eaniska 
must have flourished in the 1st century B. C. somewhere in 
the middle of the century say 58 B. C. 

Eaniska II. — Asvaghosa, Msthura and Oaraka were, as 
I have already shown, the contemporaries of Eaniska II. 
So if we get any fixed date of any one of these contem- 
poraries, the date of Eaniska II could be easily settled. But 
unfortunately there is no such fixed date. So for the purpose 
of fixing the second Eaniska's date, we have to depend upon 
Buddhist canonical texts. In the preface of '^Collection of 
Sutras^” by SaUgharaksa we find® “SaUgharaksa is a man 
of Sura country (not yet identified) who became a monk 
700 years after the death of Buddha. He studied many religi- 
ous thoughts and wandered from place to place for the 
purpose of preaching. At last he went to GandhSra and 
became the instructor of Eaniska.” 

This quotation makes it clear that Sa&gharaksa was not only 
a contemporary of Eaniska but also the latter’s guru. SaUgha- 
raksa wrote the book Marga-Bhiimi-Sastra which was translated 


1 Translated by Safighabhuti (384 a. d.) of Tsin dynasty (350 
394 A. D.) 5 fasciculi. Tibetan K-yuen-lu, fasc. 9, fol 26 1 . 

2 Chang Bundle, p. 94 j Nanjio, p. 302, No. 1352. 
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into Chinese by A’n-Shikao (A.D, 148-170). But A'n-Sbikao 
came to China in the time of the Fuan-ti emperor in the 
year of Kien-gio i.e. 148 A. D. At the beginning of this book 
SaAgharaksa is described as an Indian l^raraaua Sahghorraik^a 
by A’n-Shikao. Everywhere A’n-Shikao mentions Safigha- 
rak$a as a drama^a but nowhere as arhat or bodhisattva, 
which are designations used with reference to distinguished 
men of ancient times. So A’n-Shikao (148 A. D.) could not 
have come much later than Sa&gharahsa. This evidence is 
relied upon by most of the Japanese scholars in fixing the 
date of Eaniska. 

We may think that Sai&gharaksa was about 15 or 
18 years earlier than the time of the translation of this 
book. At the same time the preface of the "Collection of 
Sutras*' describes Sadgharaksa as living 700 years after Buddha. 
If we accept the second chronology of Hiuen Tsang (i.e. 
after 700 years) the date becomes 136 A.D, According to the 
Ceylonese chronology, these 700 years become 157 A.D. but 
the translator of the MargotrBhumi-Saslra already reached 
China in 148 A.D. So the Ceylonese chronology is evidently 
wrong and we must rely upon the second chronology given 
by Hiuen Tsang. From this evidence we may conclude 
that the date of the second Kaniska must fall within the 
period 110-140 A. D. Hiuen Tsang in his travels gives 
the following description of KapisS (Chi Bundle, vol. vii, 
p. 62 ; Buddhist Records of Western World by Beal, vol. i, 
pp. 55-56). 

To the east of the capital 3 or 4 li at the foot of a moun- 
tain in the north is a great SanghSrama with about 300 
priests in it. This belongs to the little vehicle and adopts 
its teaching,^ 

According to tradition “Kaniska, king of GandhSra in old 
days having subdued all the neighbouring provinces and 


1 Beal, Buddhist Records, vol. 1, pp. 55 - 56 . 
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brought into obedience people of distant countries, he governed 
by his army a wide territory, even to the east of the Tsung- 
bing mountains. Then the tribes who occupy the territory 
to the west of the river, fearing the powers of his arm 
sent hostages. Kaniska having received the hostages, 
treated them with singular attention, and ordered for them 
separata establishments for the cold and tiot weather, — during 
the cold they resided in India and its different parts, in the 
summer they came back to Kapisa. In the autumn and 
spring they remained in the kingdom of GandbSra ; and so 
he founded Sangharamas for the hostages according to the 
season. 

In his description of the western countries in the Hou 
Kanshu, Fan-ye says — 

“In the year yuanch'u of emperor Anti, king An-kon 
of SSkala got offended with his uncle and prime minister 
Fan and exiled him as a hostage to the king of the 
Yueh-chi. The Yueh-chi king very much loved him i.e. Pan. 
Now when king An-kon died without son, his mother be* 
came regent. The people of Sakala then put up as their 
king the son of the brother of Pan. When Pan (the 
minister of the Sskala king) heard of this, he appealed to the 
king of the Yueh-chi on the ground that though the people 
have made his brother’s son king, yet he ought to be made 
king in bis place because he was the uncle. The Yueh- 
chi king was satisfied and sent Pan to Sakala with an 
army. The people of S&kala showed respect to Pan as they 
were afraid to disobey the Yueh-chi king ; they then took 
away the seat of Fan’s nephew and made Fan their king.” 

I Cf. ''•Ti-tsM-an-ss-s&n-ts&H-fl-sh'-kwhan — Nanjio’s Catalogue, 
p. 330, No 1493” translated by S. Beal as “Life of Hiuen Tsiang." 

In this book the Saiiglarama is described as Sakala. A tradition 
is mentioned also in this book stating that in ancient times a prince of 
China became prisoner and was kept in it It was, therefore, : called 
^kala. 
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If we compare the above description with the passage 
quoted from Hiuen Tsang, we can very easily see that the 
two quotations exactly tally with each other. The same 
Sftkala country appears in both, the same reference to 
hostages; and there is thus not the least doubt that the Yueh- 
chi king of the one is equivalent to the king Kaniska 
of the other. And ^ we admit this, then £aniska’s time must 
be fixed in the yuanch’u year of Emperor Anti, Now 
the year yueinch’u of Anti falls within 114-119 A.D. There- 
fore Kani^ka’s time also must come near this period. We 
cannot anyhow go back earlier than 110 A.D. But we have 
already shown that according to Hiuen Tsang, Eani^ka cannot 
go further than 148 A.D. Therefore combining these two 
pieces of evidence we can fix the date of Kaniska II between 
140-180 A.D. 

R. Kimdra 


Dharmasamuccaya 

It was in 1922, in the month of April, that Pandit 
Siddha Har?a VajrScSrya a teacher of Buddhist and Nepalese 
works in the school connected with the Katmandu State 
Library told me of the discovery of an original manus- 
cript written in an ancient Nepalese character and in the 
Sanskrit language. He had found it in the house of a Buddhist 
householder living in a neighbouring street of Katmandu, 
the modern capital of Nopal. It was lying in a dark corner 
of the house and the Pandit had an occasion to go to 
the householder to see what books and manuscripts he had. 

The name of the manuscript is distinctly stated at the 
colophon to be Dharmasamuccaya rUlma dharmc^paryyaya 
or “the exposition of the Law”, “the oompendium of the 
Lew”. 
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It means that the work is a compilation or a collec- 
tion of the materials which were obtained from the Dharma or 
the Tripitakadharma. It also signifies that the Ms. is a 
compendium of the Buddhist Law as it embodies the 
principles of the doctrine as preached by Buddha and is a 
compilation giving a brief, comprehensive summary of a larger 
work or even of Buddhism. 

After paying homage to the Teacher in one line, the 
compiler mentions the texts from which he has quoted — 
SaddharmasmrtyupasthanasUtravaipulyas&garSt, 

GSthS samuddharisy&mi Ickalocanatatpara. 

[opening verse]. 

Vaipulyasaddharma yads hi tasya smrtyupasthite 
gStha Sutravarad hi mayoddhrtS. [colophon]. 

Again another line runs like this : — 

Dharmasamuccayo nama DharmaparySyab saraSptah 

Vaipulyamahaga'mbhirodadhisutravarad Bhiksu- 

Avalokitasimhenoddhrta iti. [colophon]. 

It is thus evident that Bhiksu Avalokitasimha was 
the compiler and that he had deduced the materials from 
the SaddharinasmrtyupasthSna Sutra and the Vaipulyasagara 
Sutra or the Vaipulynmahagambhirodadhi Sutra which I 
consider is the same as the just preceding one. 

The SaddharmasmrtyupasthSna Sutra is undoubtedly a 
sacred work and belongs to the Sutra-pitaka, but we are 
sorry to say this Sstra is not available now for our perusal. 
That this Stltra was an independent one and existed in Nepal 
and India cannot be doubted. The learned compiler has 
extracted much of his materials from the Siltra ; this is an 
admitted fact. It is enough to show that there existed at 
least one copy in Nepal. 

While referring to the fact that the Siltra existed in 
India, we need only remind ourselves of the learned author 
of the BodhicarySvatSra and compiler of the well-known 
works, the Bik$&-samucoaya and the Siltra-samaooaya. He 
is S&ntideva, who, according to an ancient Me. found in Nepal, 
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was the son of RSjfi Mahju Varraft and who became a Buddh- 
ist monk and roaster of the Tripitaka in the University of 
Nalanda. He was also called Bhusuka because he had become 
perfect in the practice of a Samadhi called BhusukasamSdhi. 
When he held a controversy there, he recollected his works, 
which as the manuscript goes, he had compiled previously 
or in his former birth. This shows they were earlier works 
and had been written earlier than the seventh century a. d. 
The above reference is further supported by the fact that 
he has quoted a passage from the Saddharmasmrtyupas- 
tbana Siitra in the first chapter on ^raddha in his Sik§a- 
samuccaya. This is enough to show that the Sfltra existed 
earlier than the Samuccaya by at least a few decades The 
latter work has been edited and also translated by Cecil 
Bendall. He says it is a work dealing with the future 
punishment of sins. But I believe that it must have been 
a work of far more importance ; otherwise it would not have 
been possible for Bhiksu Ayalokitasimha to get so much 
material for his Dharmasamuccaya which, as the following 
details will show, is a voluminous work, five times the size of 
the Pali Dhammapada as regards the number of verses. 

The next important work that Bhiksu Avalokitasimha 
has referred to is the VaipulyamahSgambhIrodadhi Sutra. 
This Siitra too cannot be found in Nepal at present. This 
must be a big and very important work giving an exhaustive 
interpretation of the higher doctrines of Buddhism as the 
name of the Sutra implies, and as the Dharmasamuccaya 
itself testifi.e3. The existence of this Sutra in Nepal 
and the mention of some Yaipulya works by the Buddhist 
pilgrims from China and the still popular classification of 
a certain work as Yaipulya SQtras in Nepal are living eviden- 
ces to show that there was a great literature that was distinct- 
ly called Yaipulya Satra or Shtras first in India and conse- 
quently in Nepal and the Far East. The references in the 
Commentary on the data dsstra Yaipulya drawn up by 
Dbarmap&la Bodhisattva of Ksficipura, the ancient capital of 
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Dravida, ihos6 in Sinen Tsang's account of India, the quota- 
tion of the “MabSvaipulya Sfltra” in the AmitSyurdhySna 
Sutra, and from the JnSnavaipulya SQtra and the Arya-sarva- 
dharma-vaipulya-saii^raha-satra in the dik^-samucoaya are 
sufficient evidences to prove the preceding fact. 

The Dharmasamuccaya is written on palm-leaves, size 
12 inches long and two and a quarter inches broad, in an 
ancient Bhujimo character which is the third of the thirteen 
or according to some, fifteen characters recognised in Nepal, 
because manuscripts written in these characters were found 
there. The style of writting is uniform and exquisitely 
beautiful which few scribes of today can imitate. 

The manuscript consists of 106 leaves, carefully preserved, 
6 lines in a pt^e (63 letters in a line). It is written on both 
sides. The leaves have been connected by means of a cord 
pierced through the middle — a system which prevailed centu- 
ries back when palm-leaf writing was in vogue. It is, however, 
very unfortunate to find that inspite of precautions taken 
to preserve the leaves intact, leaves nos. 49, 53-57, 66, 81 are 
missing. The appearance of the manuscript itself shows its 
freshness, though a few leaves are tom, defaced and illegible. 
This must be due to the carelessness of the present owner. 

Consequently the loss of a portion of the manuscript has 
affected some chapters, as the compiler has distinctly written 
at the end that he 'saw the meaning of the Pharma, ex- 
plained here in a work of 2,684 slokas’. The word ‘here’ 
and the distinct number given above are enough to show that 
it is the number of stanzas contained in the Dbarmasamu- 
ccaya and that it has nothing to do with the preceding line. 

Because the Bhikfiu or the Buddhist monk states thus : — 

YaipulyamahSgambhirodadhisatravar&d bhik^u-Avalokita* 
fflinhenoddhrta iti. 

Atra catura£lti41okfidhika^t^atottsrasahasradvaya4lokSnSin 
granthe d|^ip sphuffirthaye. 2684. 

In the first line he says he had deduced (the material) 
from the Sdtra already discussed, namely the YaipulyamahS^ 
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gambhirodadhi Satra, Then just after that he says : “Here 
I had, for expanding the meaning, seen (?) in a work of 2684 
slokas.” Although it may seem confusing, the number of 
the slokas repeated twice has been helpful in determining 
the fact. 

The few leaves of the manuscript being lost, the total 
number of slokas available for our perusal comes to about 
2200 only. Almost all the slokas are in a couplet form for each 
line on the average consists of 16 words. The Sanskrit lan- 
guage used is easy, comprehensive and simple. The technical 
words used are all found in the Buddhist Sanskrit Tripitaka. 

As regards the main contents of the Dharmasamuccaya 
it is, as told at the beginning, five times that of the 
Dhammapada written in Ffili, in the volume of details. The 
Dharmasamuccaya consists of 36 vargas or sections each 
giving a comprehensive delineation of a subject or principle 
of Buddhism. The following subjects form the main chapters 
of the Dharmasamuccaya 

Name of the subject Us English interpretation 


I. Jita vaiga 

3. Dharmopadefe „ 

3. Kayajugupsi „ 

4. Parivarta 

5. Anityata 

6. ApramSda 

7. KSmajugupsa 


If 

9. Strljugupsa „ 

10. Madyajugupsi „ 

11. Citta fi 



chapter on the victories 

„ the preaching of 

the Law 

„ the abhorrence of 

the body 
„ changefulness 

„ the impermanence 

„ the vigilance or lustless 

activity 

„ the abhorrence or 

renunciation of 
sensual pleasures 
„ desire 

„ the abhorrence of 

the woman 

„ the abhorrence of the 

intoxicating liquors 
t, the mind 
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Name of the subject Its English translation) 


12. 

VSk^ 

varga 

chapter 

on speech 

* 3 - 

Karma 


11 

action 

14. 

Samyojana 

9» 

11 

worldly bondage 

IS- 

Papa 

f) 

11 

sin 

16. 

Naraka 

»> 

11 

hell 

17 - 

Preta 

11 

>1 

preta or ghost 

18. 

Tiryyak 

11 


beast 

19. 

Ksudha 

11 

11 

hunger 

20. 

Kausidya 

11 

11 

indolence 

21. 

Karuna 

11 


mercy 

22. 

Dana 

11 

11 

liberality 

23 - 

Slla 

SI 

1# 

moral practice 

24. 

Ksanti 

>1 

11 

patience 

25. 

Viryya 

11 

11 

strenousness 

26. 

Dhyana 

)> 

1) 

meditation 

27. 

Prajna 

11 

11 

wisdom 

28. 

Nirvana 

11 

11 

eternal freedom 

29. 

Marga 

1# 

11 

the way 

30. 

Bhikfu 

11 

11 

the Buddhist monk 

31 - 

Punya 

)> 

» 

righteousness 

32. 

Deva 

11 

11 

God 

33 - 

Sukha 

11 

»1 

happiness 

34 - 

Mitra 

11 

11 

a friend 

35 - 

Rajavavada 

11 

11 

admonition to the king 

36. 

Stuti 

11 

»1 

eulogy 


The above list of chapters contained in the Dharma- 
saniuccaya will clearly show that the work is not a mere re- 
cension of the FSli or Sanskrit Dharinapada but an indepen- 
dent compilation based on the SaddharmasmrtyupasthSna 
Sutra and the Vaipulyagambhirodadhi SUtra. Where the 
Samticcaya agrees with such works with reference to some 
Vargas like the AnityatS and ApramSda Vargas, the details 
are more or less different, amplified or modified. The Buddhis- 
tic technical words are of course the same throughout the 
Buddhist scriptures. 

From various points of view it is clear that Dharraa- 
samucoaya is not a recension but an independent compi- 
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lation and the greatest work of poetry of its kind in 
Buddhist literature, particularly Sans^it Buddhist literature. 
Besides it is distinctly classified as belonging to the Dharma* 
parySya. The learned compiler gives the name of the 
work as Dharmasamnccayo nSma Dharmaparyfiya. It is this 
which makes it more clear that it has been compiled for 
interpreting Buddhism. The scribe, Bhiksu Snjita SrijnSna 
of the Citra YihSra who copied it for himself and for 
the good of others, lays us under a great obligation for copying 
the name of the work intact, thus revealing to us the fact 
that like the works of the Dharmapada class, there was a class 
of Buddhist literature distinctly known as the Dharma* 
parySya which has of course been written specially for ex- 
pounding the Dharma of the Buddha. Under this class 
comes the Lalita Yistara and the Arya GandavyQha the 
eleventh sQtra of the Aryavyaho MahadharmaparySya. 
This reference is given in the Arya Gagdavyuha Sutra 
which is also a work written with the principal object 
of describing the attainment of perfect enlightenment by obe 
Sudhana as the prince of Eapilavastu has done. Full evi- 
dences are not forthcoming to illustrate the particular 
difference between the Vaipulya Sfitras and the Dharma- 
parySyas as we find that the Lalita Vistara is found to be 
classed as a work of the Dharroaparyfiya and also of the 
Vaipulya class. 

{To he continued) 

Dharma Aditta Dharxaoabta 



Stunm^ and the Santilfya Arthasastra 

The last namber of the Zeitschrift (hr Indologie ond 
Iranistik (in, 2 1925, pp. 280-318) contains an important 
essay on Greek syrinx and Sanskrit Suru^a by Dr. Otto 
Stein. He shows that the word syrinx in the meaning 
of ‘‘snbterranean passage”, “mine”, or “tunnel” occurs in 
Greek literature and inscriptions from the second century 
B. c. down to the 10th century a. n. In the fourth century 
B. 0., “mines”, for military purposes are mentioned by Greek 
military writers, but the term syrinx is used for them. It 
is not possible to derive Greek syrinx from Sanskrit, suru^gci, 
as there is no etymology of the word in Sanskrit, while 
syrinx in Greek has an etymology. If suruhga is to be 
derived from syrinx, two questions arise : (1) Is the form 
surungSk in accordance with the phonetic rules according to 
which Indian and Greek words are presented in cases of mutual 
borrowing ? (2) Is surunga in Indian literature not older than 
syrinx in Greek ? 

As to the Brst question Dr. Stein shows that in the last 
two centuries b. c., Greek v (y) is rendered by i on coins 
of the Graeco-Indian period, but in astronomical terms we 
find Greek v represented in Sanskrit by u during the first 
centuries a. n., though Greek v was pronunced as u already 
from 300 b. c. in the Koian'^, the language of the Hellenistic 
period. Hence there is no objection, on phonetic grounds, 
to assuming that sur«ng& was borrowed from Greek syrinx 
in the early centuries of our era, or even a little earlier. 

Bnt does not Sanskrit surunga occur in earlier works f 
This would be the case, if the surv^a device for the escape 
of the Paqdavas from the burning lac-house in the Jatngfha- 
parvan of the MabSbh&rata (i. 148, 12ff.)^ would have to 


I The word occurs only in I, t$o, |2 ; otherwise the sub- 
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be taken as belonging to the old nnd genuine epic which (quite 
approximately, of coarse) may be dated 4th century b. 0. But 
E. Washburn Hopkins^ has already shown that there is a 
remarkable inconsistency between the Jatugrha episode as 
told in I, 148, 12ff. and the reference to the same episode in 
III, 12, In the latter passage, Draupadl tells the story 

without a single word about Vidura’s advice and the subter- 
ranean passage. Here Duryodhana is said to have set the 
housp on fire, while the Paudavas and their mother were 
lying asleep, and Bhiraa rescued bis mother and brothers 
by taking them on his sides and shoulders and leaping with 
them clean over the fire at one great leap. “No one” 
says Hopkins, ‘'can read the account in Vana and fail 
to see that it is not a mere hasty resume omitting the suruiigd 
but that the original escape is a feat of the wind god’s son”. 
Dr. Stein also points out that in three of the plays that have 
been ascribed to BhSsa there are allusions to the Jatugrha 
episode without any mention of the snruiigd. But I cannot 
see that these passages (Diitaghatotkaca, v. 47 ; "Orubhanga 
V. 34 ; and PancarStra, Act n, v. 42) prove anything, because 
in none of them it was necessary to refer to the rescue by the 
turungd device. Besides it has now become very doubtful, 
whether these plays can be really ascribed to the poet Bhasa. 
However, even without this additional argument it seems 
probable enough that the rescue by means of the suruiigd is 
a later addition to the MahabhSrata episode. Hopkins’ argu- 
ment is all the more convincing, as it is independent of the 
occurrence of the word suruiigd and its alleged Greek origin®. 
It is very probable that the device of the suruiigd was intro- 


terranean passage is called mah^Hla or bila. The term Suru^a also 
occurs in the Farvasamgraha, I, 2, 105. 

1 Greai Epic of India, p. 372. 

2 There is also a short summary of the story at the beginning of 
the Jatugihaparvan, I, 143, 1-16, in which also the Sutuiiga is not 
mentioned, but only the escape by means of a boat. But this may 
really be called a mere hasty rdsumd. 
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duced into the story at a time when such subterranean 
passages had become parts of military technique in India 
and a favourite device in fiction. 

Dr. Stein has collected all the passages in which surunpa 
(sometimes suruhga) occurs in Sanskrit (and Fali) literature. 
Subterranean passages, called surungSy occur in connection 
with siege operations, or burglaries, or love intrigues in poetical 
and technical works from about the 3rd to the 12th century 
A. D, The earliest of these ' works in which the word occurs 
may be the DivyavadSna, Vstsyayana's Katnasutra, the BhSra- 
tlya-Natyasastra, the Mahavains'a, and Visakhadatta’s Mudra- 
raksasa, which quite conjecturally may be dated between the 
3rd and 5th cent. A. D. We meet with a definite date (the 
beginning of the 7th cent, a. d.) only with Baca’s Harsacarita. 
Between the 7th and the 12th centuries a. d., we find surunga 
in Daijdin’s Dasakumaracarita, in Somadova’s Kathasaritsagara, 
in Bajasekhara’s Karpuramanjarl, and in the Kos'as of Sasvata, 
Amara, HalSyudha, Mankha, and Hemacandra^. 

But there is one work in which the Suruhga is most fre- 
quently mentioned as a very common device both for military 
purposes and in the secret service ; this is the KautiHya 
Arthasciitra, from which Dr. Stein quotes a large number of 
highly interesting passages which show that in the time of 
the author of this work, subterranean passages had become a 
very common means for secret escape, or secret invading, etc. 

Those scholars, who see in the Kautillya a work of the 4th 
century, will have to reject the derivation of suruhga from 
Greek syrinx, and to find an etymolggy of the word in Sans- 
krit. Stein, however, arrives at the following conclusions : 
Greek syrinx in the meaning of “subterranean passage” does 
not occur before the 2nd cent. b. c. There are good reasons 
for deriving Sanskrit suruhgS from Greek syrinx. In Indian 

' I Uncertain is suruhga in Somadeva S&ri’s Nltiv&kyamrta (loth 
cent A. D.), as the new edition reads turahga for surahga in the passage 
(p. 371 of the new edition, p. laS of the GrantharatnamSli edition). 
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literature the vrord suruitga canuot be proved for certain to 
occur before the 3rd century a.d. As from other points of view 
serious doubts have been raised against considering the 
Artha£totra as a work of the 4th cent. b. o., the occurrence of 
the term turuhga in the Kautillya should be valued as an 
additional argument supporting the view of later date of this 
work. 

Of the two suggestions made by Dr. Stein as to tbe way 
by which syrinx has come to India, the more probable one 
seems to be that it became known in India through Indians 
serving in Hellenist armies. We know that in the times of 
Alexander the Great, the seige technique had made great 
progress. The other suggestion that syrinx may have come to 
India by way of £^ypt is hardly supported by any facts. 

I still believe that the 3rd century A. n, is the most 
probable date of the Kautillya Arthaiffistra*, and this date 
agrees exceedingly well with the. facts collected by Dr. Stein 
about syrinx and mruhga. I am glad to see that Professor 
Jolly, too, in his Introduction to the new edition of the 
Kautillya Artha^Sstra (Punjab Sanskrit Series, 1923) accepts 
this date as the best working hypothesis. Elsewhere (in the 
Notes to my Beadership Lecture in the XJniTersity of Calcutta 
to be printed by the University) I shall have to discuss the 
arguments brought forward by Dr. N. N. Law (in the Calcutta 
Review, Sept., Nov., Dec., 1924), by tbe MabSmahopSdhySya 
T. Ga^apati ^strl (in the Introduction to his edition of the 
Arthasastra with his own Commentary), by Dr. B. Shama- 
sastry (in the Calcutta Review, April, 1925). Here I can only 
state that all these arguments do not seem strong enough to 
prove the authenticity of the Artha^Sstra as a work of the 
minister of Candragupta Maurya. 

M. WlNTlRNITZ 

I See my Gesdiichtc der indischen Litteratur, voL III, pp. stSff, 
and my lecture in the Cakutta Review, Apdl, 1934. 
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When each anthorities as Doctors Grierson and Hoernle 
are of opinion that the Eastern Group of the Gandian (Neo- 
Indo-Aryan) languages, i. e. Bihari, Oriya, Bengali and Assa- 
mese, has descended from Magadhi Prakrit, it may seem to some 
to be superfluous to re-open the question and ezamiue the 
facts. But there is no room for dixit in the domain 
of science. So it will not be improper to investigate whether 
Bengali did originate from Magadhi Prakrit, excluding a 
detailed consideration of other languages of the Eastern 
Group. 

First of all, I shall collect in one place the main characteris- 
tics of Magadhi. Besides Prakrit Grammarians, NamisSdhu in 
his commentary on Rndrata’a EAvy&lainkSra and Simhadeva- 
ga^i in his commentary on VSgbhatftlamkSra have dealt with 
Magadhi. Some of the characters in the following dramas speak 
Magadhi : ^riputraprakaraqa of Asvagho^a, PratijnSyauga- 
ndharSyanA and CSrudatta of BbSsa, Mp cchakatika, Sakuntals, 
Probodhacandrodaya, MudrSrSkMsa, Yer^saipbSra, MallikS* 
mSmta, NSgSnanda, CaqdabaniSika, HSsy&r^ava, Eamsavadba, 
Caitanya-candrodaya, MattavilSsa, Amrtodaya, Latakamelaka 
and DhtlrtasamSgama. But the texts are corrupt and no reliance 
can be put on them. A short inscription in old Magadhi 
written in old Brahmi character has been discovered in the 
JogimSrSoave in Bamgarh Hill {Annual ’Report, Arch. Survey 
of India, 1903-4, p. 124). Somadeva’s LalitavigraharSjanfttaka 
found in an inscription written in the 12th century {Indian 
Antiquary, vol. xx, pp. 201 ff.) is partially in Magadhi. The 
specimens of Magadhi being thus preserved in these two 
inscriptions, they are highly valuable in ascertaining the 
actual use of Magadhi in literature apart from the rules of 
Grammarians. 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, t^S S 
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Magabhi 

Phonology 1. Skt. m changes to la (C. 3. 39 ; He. 4, 288 ; 

Ki. 5,87; Mk. fol. 74; NaniisSdhn onRu- 
drata’s KavySlarnkfira 2, 12 ; Sirnhadevagaiji 
on Yagbhatalaipkara 2, 2 ; Siipharaja 19, 2 ; 
Lalita. ; Jogi.). 

2. sa, 9a change to (Vr. 11, 3 ; C. 3,39 ; 
He. 4, 288 ; Ki 5, 86 ; Mk. fol. 74 ; Nami- 
sadhu 2, 12 ; Lalita. ; Jogi.). 

3. ya remains unchanged (He. 4, 292). 

4. ja changes to ya (Vr. 11, 4 ; He. 4, 292 ; Ki. 
5, 90 ; NamisSdhu 2, 12 ; Lalita.). 

5. - na changes to ifa as in Maharastri and Saura- 
, senl Prakrits. , 

6. dya changes to yya (He. 4, 292 ; Ki. 5, 90 ; 
Namisadhu 2, 12). 

7. rya changes to yya (Vr. 11, 7 ; He. 4, 312 ; 
Lalita.). 

8. rja changes to yya (Vr. 11, 7 , lie. 4, 292). 

9. tiya, nya change to ma (He. 4, 293 ; Naini- 
sSdhu 2, 12). 

10. /na changes to ma (He. 4, 223). 

11. «;a changes to wwa (He. 4, 293 ; Siinharfija 
19, 10 ; Namisadhu 2, 12). 

12. changes to si (He. 4, 290); to st (Mrcch.). 

13. rtha changes to sta (He. 4, 291 ; Nami- 
sadhu 2, 12 ; Lalita.). 

14. ccha, original or secondary (in MaharSstrl), 
changes to ica (He. 4, 295 ; Nami. 2, 12 , 
Lalita.). 

15. fma changes to sma (He. 4. 289). 

16. fid changes to sia (Ho. 4, 289) ; to ikt (Nami. 
2, 12 ; Lalita.). 

17. fkha changes to skha (He. ibid.), Ma (Kami, 
ibid.). 
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18. qiha change to sfa (He. 5, 289, 290). 

19. changes to Siua (He. 4, 289). 

20. „ spa (do). 

21. spha „ „ spa (do). 

22. ma „ „ sma (do). 

23. ska, skha, sta, spa, spha, sma remain 
unchanged (He. 4, 289). 

24. stha changes to sta (He. 4, 291 ; Nami- 
sSdhu 2, 12 ; Lalita.). st remains unchanged 
(He. 4, 289). It changes to 6t (Kami,). 

25. sna is changed to siia (He. 4, 289). 

NamisSdhu on Budrata’s Kavy&IamkSra 2, 12 
reads Vii^u for and indirectly also 

6 for s, s in other conjunct consonants. 

26. Non-initial ksa changes to ska (Vr. 11, 3 
only in ,Jprehq and ,J^ak8 ; He. 4, 297 ; 
Naini, 2, 12) ; 

to hka (He, 4, 296) ; 
to ska (Krsija Pa(jdita ; Lalita.) ; 
to kkha (Vr. 11, 8 generally ; Jogi.). 
Vocabulary, ^vraj changes iOfJvayya (Mrcch,), ,Jvama 

(He. 4, 294 ; Lalita.). 
,jU^iha „ „ Jcisiha (He. 4, 298 ; Vr. 11, 

14). 

hfdaya „ „ hadakka{Yr. 11,9). 

aham „ „ hake, hage, ahake (Vr. 11, 9). 

ahatp, vayam change to hage (He. 4, 39). 

Sfgala changes to 6iala, Siala, Halaka (Vr. 

11, 17). 

krta, mfta, gata change to kaia, ma4a, gada 
(Vr. 11, 15). 

Morphology. Masc. Nom. Sing, affix -as changes to e, i or 
is elided (Vr. 11, 10) ; to e (Vr. 11, 10 ; Ho. 
4, 287; Lalita. ; Jogi.). 

Adjectives ending in -ta {kta affix of FS^ini) 
change -as to u, e, ♦, or elide -as (Vr. 11, 11). 
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G^o. SiDg. Huya changes to Sih, at aUa (Yr. 11. 
12 ; Ha 4, 299). 

G^en.PL Snom changes to MS (or dufani) 
(He. 4, 303). 

Vocatives of words ending in -a have -a (Vr. 11, 
13 ; Lalita.). For tm (ahsoliitive) we have dSm 
(Vr. 11, 16), and iya, duiia (as in ^anrasenl. He. 
4, 302, 271). 


Binqali 

We shall now examine the phonology, morphology and 
vocabulary of Bengali so far as they will enable ns to compare 
it with Magadhi. 

About the change of r to I, it is rather strange that Vararuci 
does not mention it. But all other grammarians regard this 
as one of the most important characteristics of Magadhi. This 
change is uniformly met with in the north-eastern inscriptions of 
Aioka. In Bengali except halud or haldi for Skt. haridra (Pr. 
haladdS, hedaddt) and a few more words, there is no trace of this 
change. Indeed like the haridrSdi gotta of Prakrit Orammar- 
ians (V r. 2, 30 ; He. I, 258 ; Ki. 2, 35 ; Mk. fol. 17 ; PkL 
p. 52) the change of r to 2 far from being a characteristic 
is rather sporadic and exceptional as in MsharSstn and 
daurasenl. This is also the case with Oriya and Assamese. 

On the other hand, most words, which in Western Hindi 
contain a non-initial ^ have in Bihari an r, as Bih. phar for 
W. H. phal. Hoernle thus explains, rather explains away, this 
difference from Magadhi :-^“This proves firstly that the E. H. 
(Bihari) r is a pure dental sound, and secondly, that it is more 
modern than I of which it is in fact a comparatively recent 
modification. Hence it follows that wherever E. H. has its 
dental r, there must have been formerly a V* and again towards 
the end of the paragraph he adds "N. (Nepali), B. (Bengali) 
again agree with E. H. in dental r”, (Hoernle, para. 16). 
Hoemle’s arguments in support of dental r are far from con- 
vincing to an open mind. He overlooks the fact of that 
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peoaliar phonetic idiotyneracy known as rhotacism (which is 
the case with E.H. as also with Avestan and Japanese) and 
tries to explain it by a dental r. Bengali r is not at all dental. 
Bengali month habitually pronounces cerebral sounds as 4 
and dh and also 1, unlike Bihari (E. H.). 

Modern Bengali indeed changes s, to t in pronunciation, 
but writes the three sibilants in conformity with Skt. It 
seems very possible that this change of sa to la is compara* 
tlvely modern. Eren now in the Western frontier dialects 
s sound has been retained. Two of the cognate languages 
of Bengali, viz. Bihari and Oriya, do not show this la and the 
remaining one, i.e. Assamese, in places where it does not change 
I, I, s, to A, pronounces them as 3. To this may be added the 
fact that in old Mss. of Bengali the use of sa preponderates 
over la, even, where according to the modern system of 
spelling, we should expect I. Dr. Orierson explains the want 
of palatal I sound in Bihari as due to political causes. But 
a philologist will be very loath to accept political reasons for 
the wholesale change of pronunciation on the part of a 
people. 1 do not know how the Doctor will explain the 
existence of dental s in Oriya. 

In Bengali initial ya is invariably changed toja in pronun- 
ciation, though ya appears in writing. In Mss., ja often appears, 
where we should expect y in conformity with modern con- 
ventional Sanskritic spelling. Medial and final ya is generally 
elided ; e. g. Beng. dal3, Skt. balaya ; Beng. byabasa, Skt. 
vyavasSya ; Beng. bonS, Skt. vayana. 

Ja is never changed to ya in Bengali. This is also the case 
with other cognate languages, viz. Bihari, Oriya and Assa- 
mese. Hoernle in order to explain the ‘impossible supposition', 
“that a revolution so complete in the pronunciation of Mg. 
should have taken place within the last few centuries" solves 
the difficulty by asserting “that in the old Mg. Pr. times 
there must have existed an obscure sound, intermediate 
between y and j and doing duty for both these two” (Hoernle, 
para. 18). He calls this semi-consonantal y. The facts adduced 
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by him to prove this semi-consonantal y can be more satis- 
factorily explained by other knosrn phonetic laws. 

There is no case of a systematic change of na to ttct in Ben- 
gali ; rather it pronounces tja as m, though in its system of 
spelling the two ns are preserved. 

From the above it is clear that the most prominent 
phonetic characteristics of Magadhi Prakrit do not appear 
in any of the languages of the Eastern Group of the Neo-Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. If we admit Hoernle’s explanation as 
to the prevalence of r, s and j sounds in these vernaculars, 
we may prove by his own logic as well that such languages 
as Western Hindi, Punjabi, Gujrati, which he himself admits 
as being derived from ^aurasenl Fkt., are descended from 
Magadhi Prakrit. By reductio ad absurdum his arguments 
are found to be untenable. 

Skt. dya is changed to ji in Bengali with the lengthening 
of the preceding vowel, which presupposes an intermediate Jji 
e. g. B. Sji, Skt. adya ; B, sajo Skt. sadyas ; B.^bdj- 
Skt. h&dya-. 

Skt. rya is changed to j, e. g. B. haj, Skt. hdrya. Some 
times rya is changed to ri, e. g. B. cun, Skt. caurya ; 
B. tun, Skt. turya. 

Skt. rja is changed to j, B. ^bhaj, Skt. ^bharj.. 

Skt. yya and nya are both changed to n ; Old B. pun, Skt. 
pu^ya ; B. an, Skt anya ; B. dhan, Skt. dhdnya. 

Skt. j0a is changed to ggya or ggyd in B. pronunciation 
Skt. djna (R pronunciation __dggya) Skt. jtnauo (B. pr. 
ggydn) , 

jHa is changed to u, 9 ; B. rS^t, Skt. rdjhl ; B. Skt. 
aj^nt. 

9ya is changed to j, B. Skt. aSi^ali ; B d* fan, Skt. 
a^ana ; B. sajtnd, Skt. iob^i^'ana. 

The above phonetic changes can in no way correspond 
to the Magadhi phonology. 

Skt. ft is changed to ^ , B. bhS(, Skt. hhaffa : B. hdf, Skt, 
haffa } B.pdf, Skt. 
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rth w changed to • e. g, B. emth&, Skt. caturtha ; B. 
Skt. ^Mham *with meaning*. 

Original or secondary ech is changed to ch ; B. h&eha, Pr. 
baoeha, Skt. vatsa ; B. m8eh, Pr. maccha, Skt. matsi/a ; B. 
bachar, Pr. bacchara, Skt. vatsara ; B. podia, Pr. pacoAS 
Skt. paioSt ; B. hSrhwn, hacchcm, Skt. hacchapa. 

Skt. 4m is changed to 4 : B. ra4i, Skt. ra4mi. 
fka is changed to M and thence to & with the loss of 
aspiration in Modern Bengali ; e. g. B. pukur, pukhur, Skt. 
pufkarita ; B. 4uM, Old B. sukha, Skt. 4uika. 

The example of ^kh does not occur. 

Skt. is changed to ih, t : e. g. B. s&thi, sapi, Skt. : 
B. mufhS, Skt. mu^ii ; B. of, Old B. afh, Skt. a^fa. 

Skt, is changed to (h, i ; B. kath, kat, Skt. kSftka ; 
B. pifh, Skt. pffiha ; B. ko^hcl, Skt. ko^^ha ; B. ku^ia, Old 
B. ku4hi&, Skt. ku^ihika. 

Skt. is changed to n ;B. mm, Skt. ti^tiadhana ; B. 
KanUi, Skt. Kf^t^oika. 

9 pa is changed to p, B. bhSp, Skt. hdfpa. 

There is no example of the change of 9 pha. 

^ma is changed to m. B. om, Skt. ti^ma ; B. kum^a, Skt. 
ku^matfdci. 

Skt. ska is changed to k ; B. kadh, Skt. skandha. 
st is changed to th, t] B. hat. Old B. hMh, Skt. hasta ; 
B. mSthS, Skt. mastaka ; B. thorn, Skt. stambha. 
sp is changed to s ; B. disud, Skt. brhaspati. 
spha is changed to. pha; B. phafika, Skt. sphafika; 
B. phodS, Skt. sphofaka. 

sm is changed to m, s ; B. dmi, Yedic asme ; B. kise, Skt. 
kamSt ; B-^pSisar, Skt. apasmara-. 

stha is changed to th, (ha, kh : B. thald, Skt. sthSli ; B. 
(h^i, Skt. sthSni ; B. khUn, Skt, sthSna. 

«n is changed to n ; B.^^nS, Skt. „JsnS ; B. nii, neha, 
Pkt. neha, Skt. sneha. 

kf is changed to kh, ch, h ; B. pSkhi, Skt. pakfi ; B. kok, 
Skt. kukfi ; B. dahhin, Skt. dakfi^ ; B. khan, Skt. kfo^a. 
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B. mSchi, Skt. maJe^Uea ; B. eh&r, Skt. Tc^ra ; B. hiehe, 
Skt. hakie ; B. Old B. 4ohina, Skt. dak^a ; 'B.^rah-y 
Skt.^mifc^. 

These phonetio changes, indeed, may be derived in a round 
about way from the Magadhi forms through hypothetical inter- 
mediate ones. Thus for example Ski <^>Mg. 

; Ski r<A>Mg. ; Skt. kf> 

Mg. sk>ik>*»e>cck : Ski k#>Mg. sk>kkhi Ski kj>Mg. 
hka>hkh, etc. But these may as well be derived directly 
from the Prakrit (MShSrastrl) forms. Thus in the above 
examples Skt. ^^>Pr. W>i » Skt. rtA>Pr. t(h>th ; 
Skt. jt#>Pr. ceh>eh ; Ski 4?>Pr. kkh>kh. These phonetic 
changes indicate nothing as to the origin of Bengali. 

Besides those, Bengali has certain peculiar phonetic changes 
which are not found in any of the known Prakrits; e.g. 
Ski tya<ti, B. «*<*, Ski nUya ; Ski yya<jji (similar to 
Skt. dya<jji see above); B. sc;, Old B. seji, Ski fayya ; Ski 
lya<U, B. kali, Ski halya, B. 6el, Old B. Ski ialya. 

Now let os turn to the vocabulary. Here we find except 
B. HySl (jackal) which may as well be derived from M., 1$., 
siSla, AMg., Jm. siyeda, there is no correspondence in other 
words. Bengali karila, marila, gda cannot be derived from 
Mg. kada, mada and gad<*- The forms presuppose such 
prototypes as karia, maria, gaa, with the pleonastic suffix iUa, 

Now we come to morphology. 

In Bengali it is true the nominative sometimes ends in -e. 
This may very likely have an origin altogether different 
from Mg. ending. Moreover this -e is not a characteristic of 
Magadhi, rather it is a common feature of all the Eastern 
Prakrits. 

The Instrumental also (as well as Loc.) takes the same 
ending. Now the Nominative of the past passive participle in 
-ta and of the future passive participle in -tavya is usually put 
in the Instrumental, such constructions being extremely 
common in Skt. and Pkt., e. g. Skt. BSmena calitam, Pkt. 
JZSme^a eaUdam, A. Bame coIilZa ; Skt. Si&meya kartor 
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vycm, Fkt. S9mei^ kHawcm, A. Bime karievvau, etc. 
Now when these participles ia -ta and -tavya became the 
normal forms of the preterite and the future ia the Neo* 
Indo- Aryan Veraaoulars, the agent case>endiag by analogy 
spread out to the Nom. of such yerbal forms as the 
present indefinite, where it will not be strictly grammatical. 
Thus from SSme calilla, BSme karievvau, they began to say 
'Marne calaS. That such is the case, the use of mut and 
tut, which are clearly derived from Skt. fneyi, tvaya, in the 
Nom. of all forms of verbs clearly proves. Thus Skt. mays 
Fr. mat., A. mat*. Old Beng. mat, moi, Assamese may, B. 
mut ; Skt. teayS, Fftli tayS, Pr. tut, lot, A. tSt, Old B. 
tat, toe, Assamese tay, B. tut. 

In A. the Instr. Sing, ends Ut e*. In Old Bengali both the 
Nom. and the Instrumental are also found in -e*. Thus tab 
debt meli tabha pdHla alMe (Knva Klrtan, p. 1), stutte 
Utfila Sari (K. K. p. 1), Umhe nSnS rBpe* kaile Sourer hhay 
(K. K. p.l). As to the pronouns se, ye, it may be noted that 
AMg. se, A. ye, A. ke are also instrumental forms. The Nom. 
in Bengali might have come to have -e by losing the 
nasal, a oommon feature in the language. 

The Genitive endings are quite different. The Beng. 
Genitive ends in -r, -er. In B. sometimes the Voc. Sing, in -a 
stem ends in *S. But according to Hemacandra 3, 30 and 
Siiphaiftja fol. 5., the Voc. Singular of a stems in MShirS|trl 
and AMg. may also end in S. 

In Mg. participles ending in 4a may have u in the Nom. 
In A. Nom. of -a stems may have u. So the final u cannot be 
regarded as a characteristic of Mg. This u appears in a few 
words in B., like kanu, ySdw, bapu, babu, mamu. In B. 
preterites in la (which are derired from participles in ~ta with 
pleonastic suffix Via) end in -a in the 8rd per. sing. This 
retention of the final vowel is due to the presence of accent 
at the final vowel like other adjectives in -to. 

In Mod. Beng. the absolutive ends in tyS and in Old 
B. in i (as also in Mod. Beng. poetry) -iyS as well as -tyft*. The 

I. H. Q., SEFTEMBBR., 199 $ ^ 
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suffixes -» and ^^8 are also found in A. and AMg. respectively. 
■iya* is cognaW with AMg. ySt^. Old B. laiM^laiya, AMg. 
lahiyanjo,. Cf. Skt. inst. ending -ena, A. -e*. As regards Vara- 
ruci’s dMiii, nS trace of it can be found in any other grammar 
or text. It may be a false reading for duya of Ho. 

For Skt. -turn {timm), B. uses -te. This is cognate with 
AMg. -toe ; e.g. B, iante, AMg. karittae, karettae. This 
is ultimately derivable from Vedic -tavai. 

From what has gone before, it is clear that Bengali can 
in no sense be said to be derived from Magadhi Prakrit 
as known to us. The Prakrit from which Bengali, «s 
also the other languages of the Eastern Group, is des- 
cended, can only be ascertained or reconstructed by a thorough 
examination of the phonology, morphology, syntax and. voca- 
bulary of Bengali, Assamese, Oriya and Bihari and by com- 
paring them with all the known forms of Prakrit especially 
the Eastern forms of Prakrit 

Mubahhab Shahisullah 


ABBREVIATIONS 


A. — Apabhramfia 
AMg. — Ardha Magadhi 

B. — Bengali 

C. — Canda 

He. — Hemacandra 
Jogi.— Jogitnara Cave Inscription 
Ki. — Kramadisvara 
Lalita. — Lalitavigraha-raja- 
nataka 


Mfcch.— -Mfcchakati ka 
— Markandeya 
M.— itSgadhi 
Nami. — Natnisadhu 
Pkt. — Frakita-kalpa-latika 
Pr. or Pkt— Prakrit 
Skt. — Sanskrit 
Vr. — Vararuci 


1 For this paper I have consulted R. Pischel’s Grammatik dtr 
Prakrit-Sfrachtn. 



Will in Early Buddhist Scriptures 

Some twenty-seven years ago I put on record a general 
impression made upon me by psychological data in the 
Pitakas.1 This was that, whereas these soriptares tanght 
religion very emphatically as a matter of training the will, 
there was in them no word we could rightly translate as ‘will’ 
(let alone ‘wilier’). I referred to Matthew Arnold’s remark 
about the people of Soli uttering solecisms and knowing not 
^e word. There seemed a curious dumbness in wording the 
very keynote, as it seemed, around which those scriptures 
played so closely. They had a plenty of terms implying will. 
And it was a poor explanation to say that the teaching 
negated will and condemned 'desire*. Translators, in a great 
poverty of language or of interpretation, had been using 
‘desire’ for some sixteen PSli words, varying in ethical meaning 
from lust to holy aspiration. And popularizers failed to do 
justice to the insistence of the teaching on the need of 
spiritual energy and endeavour. 

So much for 1897. 1 have repeated this view since* but 
with nothing that deserves to be called a ‘more-word’ on the 
first impression . Perhaps such a more-word may appear if 
we place the matter in a more historical setting*. 

Long before the days when for a time a Buddhist church 
was paramount in India, organizing its dogmas and editing 
its mass of still unwritten ‘scripture’, in the day when the 
SSkyaputta Gotama was teaching men the Way, there 
appears to have been nowhere any adequate idea of will, 


1 Read at the Congress of Ori entalists, Paris, 1897 ; printed in 
JR AS., Jan., 1898 ; reprinted subsequently in Burma. 

2 Buddh. Psychological Ethics, 1900, pp. Ixv flf. ; Buddhism, 1912, 
p. 224 ; Compendium, 1910. 

3 Cf. Buddh. Psychology, 1923, Supplement. 
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or of man as a wilier. It followed inevitably that there was 
no sufficing word for either. Man was speaker, seer, hearer, 
doer, feeler, mover, thinker^, and for all these aotirities 
names had been found. But man had not yet felt his way 
to the one inner force exerted in all of them, to the instru- 
ment by which he reacted, by which he expressed, or refused 
to express himself as doer, speaker, thinker. There were 
words for modes and phases of him, in which we should 
now say that will was more or less implicated : words 
for wish and appetite, desire and craving, energy and effort ; 
and there was choosing-forms of the stem ear, bifurcate, 
it appears, of vcd, whence we of the will-wording got what we 
sought for. But there wpuld seem to be no such pronounce- 
ment as that just cited, in which man is conceived as ‘wilier’, 
exerting in ‘will’ the very instrument of self-expression. 

India was not ready for such a word. The world was 
not ready. The world is scarcely yet ready. Hencrl now 
repeat, we get, in the teaching, initiated by Gotama and 
developed by the church, which acknowledged him, his 
teaching and itself as a threefold head, a very gospel of will— 
the evoking of will, the training and ‘taming* of will, good 
will, self-salvation by will — without any grasp of the fact, 
the nature, the importance of will, and without any dis- 
tinctive word for it. 

It is just conceivable that with such a teaching the 
Buddhist church might have grasped that fact, discerned that 
nature, and found a name for it — as we do when we 
grasp facts — ^have laid hold, for example, of just that strong 
stem var, of which we catch a glimpse now and then*, had 
it not eliminated the ‘wilier’ in the atfS, The Buddhists 

I in Kau$ltaki Upani;ad ; Regnier ranked it as one of the 
oldest. 

3 Vara in its teaching is chiefly negative, repressive, e.g. in 
samvara, nlvarapa. But in the world the vara is the wooer, the bride- 
chooser. 
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deserved their nickname of VibhajjavSdins; tiiey were ahead 
of their day in analys is. But they didnot get very far in 
developing that ouriooa hybrid known to olr world and 
our day also, a systematic analysis of oonscioasness without the 
conscious one. Nevertheless the call upon man’s will to 
save 'himself coupled with their faith in the capacity of that 
self to be trained might have led them to a wonderful 
advance, had they not developed the curious dogma of 
ancMi. Nevertheless it is more probable that the tradi- 
tion, the limitations of those early days would have, even so, 
been- too strong. For if the older Upani^ads, for all their 
recognition, their quasi-deifying of ‘the man’ (Stman) could 
not find a place and a name among man’s activities for 
the bed-rock activity of will and of the wilier, it is scarcely 
likely that the Buddhists, even without the blinkers of anatUi, 
even with will implied in their teaching, would have come 
upon man as wilier. 

Let me note once more the will-points in this notable 
teaching. It conceives man in bis mind, and in his life 
as no finished being, good or bad, but as capable of ohang* 
ing, nay, as inevitably in a process of changing. Mind especial- 
ly is infinitely capable of being worked, of being made-to 
-become better or worse Man may ripen from life to life, 
or he may not ; it is in his power (i.e. in his will) to do 
either. His mind is action no less than are his speech 
and his deeds action. In moral weight, nay, in power 
over matter, his mind takes precedence over the deed 
that follows its activity*. In his deeds he is mainly, not 
wholly, moved by appetite, passion, lust, craving. Desire* 
may dominate him for good or for ill. The great change 
in any earth-life, when for instance he is entering (willingly) 
on the Path, is a process of 'desire, zeal, weighing, earn- 
estness'*. When, in ^e Paths, he is fighting evil thoughts, he 


I Cf 5f. 

3 Chanda 


Ci Maijh,t i, 373f. 
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is patting forth ‘desire, effort, endeavour'^. Any psyohio power 
he may develop is a work of will, literally, efficiency : iddhi. 
His realizing saint'Sbip, the earth*climax of the Fa th is a 
matter of will-wrestling*. And more generally speaking, three 
chief points in the teaching can only be understood of will and 
a wilier : (1) man is the heir of deeds he has done and willed 
to do ; (2) roan as way>farer of the worlds goes as he wills ; 
(8) man is in a 'becoming', and ‘makes-to-become’ {bhaveti) 
what he was not before>»a process of will. 

We have here enough materials from which there should 
have come a view of man as not only, and not so much 
a beholder, a thinker, a conscious one, as a wilier. Or, if we 
keep to the crippled, the impersonal way : from all this a 
theory of will should have emerged, as the essential feature, 
the *one thing’* to bring out in any attempt to sum up 
the factors in man. 

What, in the earlier books, the P&li books, do we actually 
find in place of a theory of will, a word for will ? 

We find two or three summations of man as body and 
mind. The simplest, the one probably in popular use in the 
Founder’s day, was just body and mind (kSyo, cittam)^. There 
was also the very old dyad name and shape (namaruparp), 
meaning about the same. Cittaip, no less than its equivalents 
mano and vtfifiStiaqi*, expresses man as being impressed, as 
having sensations, as being excited thereat, than man as 
willing and wording his will in thought. Noma, identified later 
with the plastic (^ncm), nature of mind, is in the earlier 
books, onoe only*, resolved into the five factors : feeling, 
perceiving, thinking (or intention), touch, work of mind. But 
in the later Abhidhamma Fitaka nSma is resolved into the 
more frequently used summation : that of the Khandhas, 

t ii> 

a IbuLt i, 48a 3 Wiadhammo, cf. Ahguttara, i, 5 etc. 

4 Ct .Sainf., ii, 94 ; iii, iC. 5 Cf. ii, 94. 

6 i, 53 : vedani, safifiS, cetanS, phasso, manasikaro. 
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or groups. Nor is there agreement in its books. The 
Dhammasa/hganV- finds in ndma all the four Khundluw of 
mind. The Vihhanga gives to ndma only three of them*. 

This later massing of Khandbas under niomM weakens the 
significance, in the earlier list of contents just cited, of the 
third term cetwA. If work of mind {mmatilMro) be taken 
as a general cognitive term (and it should be understood 
in a general sense in the Suttas), how is cetm& distinctive ? 
CeianSt does literally mean thinking. It is the verbal noun 
of ceto or cetas. The word in the Vedic, appears to have 
a volitional implication : thinking in relation to action, inten* 
tion. And in the Nikayas it occurs in contexts where it 
may very plausibly be translated by will. Thus it occurs 
(1) as if in apposition with patthanS, wishing, and pa^idhi*, 
intent, aspiration • again (2) in a mid position between 
these two and vitahka, $aMS, difthi, words of more cognitive 
meanings^. Again, the verb ceteti is placed as if in apposi- 
tion with pakappeti’^, intends to do, plans. Again, Gotama 
describes his early austerities as a repressing of cUteftp 
by eeto^. 

Nevertheless, we never find, among the definitions of words 
in the Nikftyas, nor even in the very numerous definitions 
in the Abhidhamma, that either ceto or cetand is ever explain* 
ed in terms which we should use to describe will in any 
of its phases. .For instance, viriyd^, scmmappadhSnaijii and 
paggAho, energy, right effort, and grasp, are in the Dhamma- 
sartgofjiy described alike by a sheaf of vigorous terms of 
exertion But cetand is not named among them. Nor is 
cttanid described by any one of tnem in its turn*. Nor is 

1 Dhs„ § 1309. 

2 Vbh., p. ijdf. The Siamese edition tries to make good by follow- 
ing the Majjhima, 

3 Saniy., li,gg. 4 Ibid., iS4* S lbid.,61. 

6 Majjh,^ i, 342. Neumann renders by GetnMh and WiUt. 

7 Dhs.,%\i. 8 /«i,§S» 
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eeiata u«ed to describe ohando, where we first find the word 
‘desire-to-do'^. 

It would have been indeed more true to say, that 
Buddhist teaching, in so far as it recognised will st all, took 
it up into mind or cognition, than that it anywhere thought of 
mind as distinctively volitional. It must never be forgotten 
that it adopted the very significant position as to mind being 
action (kcmma) no less than deed or speech. But it limited 
this position to its teaching in what we may call world- 
worth. Man’s worth, as a wayfarer through the worlds, is 
determined by his actions, inolu^g therein his thoughts, 
his purposes. But when . it is a question of his nature and 
life on earth and of the training and growth of him there, 
we hear much less of minJ-kornMno. 

Tet here are a few noteworthy exceptions : ‘I say, 
monks, that oetanS is karma ; when one has purposed 
{cetayitvd), one acts by body, speech, mind'^. Two other 
such passages are brought to join the first in the com- 
mentary on the DhammoKdlgagi to show the nature of deli- 
berate, conscious action*. 

So near was the teaching to lighting upon the real 
clue to man’s nature, and yet so far f My collaborator, 
Mr. S. 2i. Aung, pointed out to me long after I had 
written of Buddhism as a will-gospel without ‘will*, that 
oetoeS bore that meaning, at any rate now in Burma. 
(I omitted to ask him in reply for the Burmese for ‘will*). 
I readily accepted the suggestion so-far as it goes*. ^Buddh- 
ists find an implication of intent or purpose in a word mean- 
ing thinking, and to translate it by ‘will’ is a very far cry 
firom finding in Buddhist doctrine any adequate grasp of 
the fact of will, and of man as a wilier. 

) 

t a ui, 41$. 

3 (AtthasSlinl, 88), iJJ ; ii, 39f ; U, i%j{. Cf. 

Ptints (Kvu., viii, 9}, 335. 

4 p. 336 fc 
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Let us go back to the sammation of body and mind, 
and consider that of the five groups. Discounting the 
material group, rtiparji, wo find four ‘immaterial groups’* 
like yet unlike our tripartite division of knowing, feeling, 
willing. We find a feeling -group, two knowing-groups 
not well distinguished, and one group called co-efficients : 
saAkhSrS (preparations, conditions). These appear to consist 
of any states or complexes not brought under the other three 
groups. No attempt is made in the Sutta Pitaka to classify 
these possible co-efficients into any fixed number of kinds. 
But in the Abhidhamma Pitaka we find such lists number- 
ing about fifty. In the Suttas we find one passage 
explaining the title, — ‘why, monks, do you say tartkliSrS V 
Because they compose what is compound. What is the 
compound they compose ? They compose body (rSpaQi) to 
make body, feeling to make feeling and so on*. Centuries 
later the commentary on this passage was thus worded : 
‘Just as one cooks rice-gruel or a cake to make the same, 
BO is the being brought together by antecedents and wrought 

up into a compound called rUpaim ’ and so on. ‘By 

composing is meant toiling, kneading together, effecting. 
The essential mark of a sankhara is something purposed 
(thought of, minded, cetayiiaiji). 

Almost from these passages we should be prepared to 
learn that the things or states specified under the sahhMra 
group were of the nature of will. What do we find ? 

In the relatively older Suttas we find two sets of terms 
involving saAkhSra, but having no connection with the notion 
of a hkandha. These are the four JddAipSdoM— shall we 
call them steps or stages in will ? — and the three sankhSrcu 
of body, speech, and mind*. In the former are four variants 
of concentration, — by desire, by effort, by sense-mind {dtki), 
by investigation, got by padhana and aaithhira. Here 

1 AfVpi»0'ikaMdki, 

2 Sai^^ iii, 86. 

L H. Q., BEPTBMBBR, tpSS 


3 Jfaj/k., a, ti i i, 301. 
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sahkh&ra comes again near to will. In the latter, a lay 
catechizer asks the teacher (she had been his wife in the 
world-life) : ‘how many are the smkMras V ‘Three ; the 
sahkhara of body, that of speech, that of mind', ‘Which are 
they V ‘Respiration ; attention and considering ; perception 
and feeling’. ‘How is that P* ‘Inhaling, exhaling are bodily, 
bound up with the body ; when one has attended and 
considered, one utters speech ; perception and feeling are 
mental, bound up with mind*. Here sankhSra appears 
clearly and simply as preparation or condition for a physical 
or mental result, not necessarily entailing effort (padhSna). 
We get this meaning of something prepared, conditioned 
again in the thought being sa-sahkhSrena, instigated, suggest- 
ed, or not, in the analyses of the Dhammasaftgaifi (§ If.). 

We may judge there that, in the term aafikhdra (with 
the verb abhisahkharoti), the Indiaq mind was getting near 
a distinction of the nature which we should now call will. 
When, however, we look at the relatively later detailed lists 
of the sankh&ra-gronp, said to be adjuncts of this or that 
good or bad or indeterminate thought, we find that voli- 
tional co-efiSoients are in a considerable minority. 

Take the list belonging to the first class of good thoughts 
in the Dhammasangcn}*^ . We may discount the many repe- 
titions in the fifty items, the purely negative states, such as 
alobho, etc., the two biological co-efficients of life and contact 
and the six psycho-physical conditions of fitness, — serenity, 
buoyancy, etc. This reduces to only thirteen the number 
of terms distinctively and positively defined. Of these 
thirteen one is emotional, five are cognitive, one is conational, 
three are partly cognitive partly conational, three are rather 
what would come under complexes. Here they are : — 


I DAs.,lt 
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Emotion Cognition Cognition- Conation Conation Complex 


zest or '\ 1 

attending 

concentration 

energy 
or effort 

faith, 

rapture ) 

{vitoikka) 

{samadhi etc.) 

conscien- 

ipUi) J 

considering 
(vicara) 
insight 
{pamS etc,) 
collectedness 
or memory 
{sati) 

purpose 

(cetana) 

intent 

{sahkappa) 

{viriya 

etc.) 

1 

tiousness, 
fear of 
blame 

g) 



(3) 

(1) 

(3) 


From this scheme we may gather at least one thing : 
that^ib was nob in the Buddhist view of man to distinguish 
any radical feature or force which we should call will or 
volition. They did distinguish as an adjunct in mental 
life the sense of effort or energy. They did distinguish in 
the state of mind called samadhi an element of tension, 
intensely controlled and directed which we render fairly 
well by concentration^ They did distinguish a close relation 
to overt actign (namely, action in word and deed) in 
thinking, and this phase of thinking they called cetanS. 
Beyond this, the word sankhara is more promising than 
is borne out by the contents of the group so called. For 
in plti, pannSf hiri we. see no preparation or condi- 
tioning to justify their place as sahkharas. CetanS heads 
the list, but it does not make its followers modes of will. 
And we are tempted to see in this khandha an instance of 
the Buddhist liking for a dumping ground, where might go 
any residue not Biting under other heads. Witness the 
way Buddhists explain the fifth of the five world-orders, 
the dhamma niyama^. 

But wo are asUng too much and unwisely pf the rela- 
tively early, crude culture of the Fitaka editors, if we seek 


1 The explanation in tny Buddhism, p. 1 19, is gathered from 
Buddhaghosa’s illustration, but Ledi Sayadaw explained it to me as 
Just such a dumping ground. 
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in ifc, either in the letter or in the spirit, a consistent, 
welhdigested, well-organized body of knowledge. How gladly 
indeed would we not exchange those often half-baked efforts 
to be systematic and doctrinal for a more loyal, and a less 
edited record of what the first teachers in their nearly 
forgotten and lost utterances really said ] Centuries later 
we come across, in the AbhtdhammaUhasanffaha, a teaching, 
anticipated in the Abhidbamiua-Pitaka, where cetatihas, 
mental properties, have annexed all the mental khandhas 
save that of ‘minding* itself, and have superseded the hhandha 
doctrine*. 

In such a scheme we no longer look for a distinctly volitional 
section, such as the title sankhSras warranted us more or 
less to expect. But we do see, in the very title— for cetanka 
would seem to have, as an adjective, none of the will im- 
plication of ceto— that all down those centuries, the fine will- 
materials in Buddhist teaching had not resulted in any clear, 
grasp that man was a wilier at least as much as he was con- 
templater and feeler and sense-recipient. By those materials 
they might have become psychologically what Schopenhauer 
was metaphysically. They might have resolved their man- 
compound into body and will, and seen in mind and feeling 
modes of will. But they had no ‘man’. fOne can de-personal- 
ize thoughts and even feelings ; but will without wilier is 
so illogical that even our own psychologists drop out will 
and makeshift with ‘instincts and impulses’. ) 

1 If we turn from a corner of the world having such 
materials and seek elsewhere, it is not likely we shall make 
good what Buddhism failed to do. Socrates revealed to us 
man as psyche, willed by a ‘daimdn’, but free to follow 
the willing or not. But he did not figure it just so. And 
any way he was put to death. In the mental analyses of 
Aristotle, we find no such grip of man, the psyche as 
wilier, as would have brought with it the needed word)^ 


I Cm^tn^um pt. ii, ^ i 3 
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Boule^hai is slipped into the Be Animd but is left alone. 
There was promise of light, for we read much of man 
as mover, as self-mover. Bat to find the very word was 
not for the Greek any more than for the Indian. It was 
not in either to develop the thing named by the word which 
we have found and are developing. , 

\^In both India and Greece we are ever overshadowed 
by an old-world conception of man. And for this concep- 
tion of himself, man had found names in plenty. Man 
was the beholder, the appraiser, the contemplater. He was 
‘speaker, seer, hearer, smeller, taster, feeler*. He also touched 
and worked. But little could he do in that way to make 
or mar his world. His world came to him, and like Adam, 
he named what he saw so come. He did now and then 
go to find his world, when hunger drave. That unless he 
lived by the sea, was a tremendous business ; all had to come 
along. In these ways he learnt more to mind, i. e. to measure 
things. Yet for ages he could, as worker, as wilier, do 
but little in proportion to the wealth of the messages that 
sense, especially sight, brought to him as recipient, as 
beholder. Hence he spoke of himself in names of receiving 
and beholding. He ‘stood amongst' things : understanding, 
intelligent. He accepted: perceiving, conceiving, appre- 
hending. He watched: contemplating, meditating. He 
measured : minding, weighing, comparing, reasoning, He 
moved, but not much. He chose, but the world of things 
choosable was very little. ) 

The Greek set out betimes to learn more of this world 
and life that were so interesting. Death was not interesting ; 
it was as the blind spot in his vision. The seen man, the 
seen world, the nature of these was his study, the form 
of man his will's delight. His self-expression was indivi- 
dualistic. He founded modern science, he opened the way 
to our realizing that in us which is the spiritual analogue 
of world movement : radiant will. (But he saw man as intelli- 
gent rather than as willing. ( He did not, in hie very little 
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world, will together. There was a noble exception to this 
one brief day, when Persian conquest threatened, but it was 
not repeated. 

The Buddhist had a far wider conception of life than the 
narrower vision of the Greek. Death was no blind spot for 
him. His noble tenet of the Way was a way of all the 
worlds, with his fellowraen dwelling and awaiting him in 
each and any of them. But he paralyzed all the development 
of his fine will-data by placing them under the robe of the 
monk. The monk-life had its uses. But it became a sinister 
tyrant, when its ideals and its limitations became the guide 
of man willing to learn the unknown, willing to find wel- 
fare for himself with his fellows. The monk-world forswears 
the worldly. And under things worldly it dumps all manner 
of human quests. It goes itself a-questing, but not so much 
to expand life as to wither up its springs. For it sees in 
life mainly fear and sorrow, decay and death. And the 
saint becomes one who, in losing love of life, loses the springs 
of its prolonging. 

Thus Buddhism, in placing the monk and his peculiar 
id^ls above the laity, paralyzed real secret of developing 
its own strength as a virtual gospel of will. It paralyzed 
man’s concerted efforts to will his welfare, by removing 
him from the world, from the great laboratory of experi- 
ment in good will to men. 

And so, for all its notable teaching on Way and Act, 
on energy and becoming, on good will and gods made 
human. Buddhism could find no words worthy to name that 
which is the very spring and fount to make that teaching 
fruitful, — the will of the wilier seeking welfare, seeking the 
goal of the supremely well. Isolated from exercizing that will 
among his fellows in ail human relations, the Buddhist in 
his Dhamma fell back again and again on negative words,-— 
on nibb&na, niTodha,'virSga, nibbidS, alobha and the like — 
and on ambiguous words such as attha, with its eight mean- 
ings, for ‘Good’ and oetanH and others. 
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In this way and that the Buddhist dhamma went further 
than its fellow-gospels. It left its impress on their thought, 
after its monk-ridden church had melted away from its 
motherland. But it weakened its hands both by its organi- 
zation, and also by overdoing in error the protestantism 
with which it started. It hindered its most earnest dis- 
ciples in social will-work by sequestrating their lives, 
and it did not seek the man, the attd (as its founder bade 
early converts seek him) in the will-worker. 

Hence its real message — that what really matters in 
religion is, not this or that god-cult, not this or that rone 
rightly uttered, but what the man does among men and 
how he lives in view of the world-way to the goal — was 
impeded and the vehicle of it made unfit to serve the 
world. Turning from world-problems, the scriptures left 
man’s social development unguided. Nay, where it could 
have supported and comforted, it left the mourner with 
the wail— as the writer knows too well — ‘all sankhSras 
are transient T At its start it called to man : 

^Opened ore the portals of the undying I’ So they were. 
But it gave no clear call to man to will to seek more 
knowledge on that- opened way. It has herein stood still, 
ever intent upon a way to out short life, even in higher 
worlds and so win— a negation. 

Whereas then, in Buddhist thought, as expressed in 
FSli literature, we find a movement bringing to man’s use 
a new attitude on life as religion, a new earnestness as to 
conduct, a new emphasis on action, on progress, on the possible 
potency in what we now call, or should call will, we find 
that this thought could not see just so much ahead of the old 
world as to grasp either the unifying principle of will, 
or man as wilier, and thereby find a word for the same. 
Meanwhile there had settled in the plains and forests of 
mid'Europe, by the seas and hills of Italy other Aryans 
of the great Trek. And these, albeit they were less men 
of thought than Indian and Greek Aiyans, were more than 
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these the children of a way of working in fellowships, of 
working for a common purpose, of exercizing a general will, 
of submitting to a general will. And it was they who took 
with them and used for their work together the root word 
WAL (war » choice) : it was they who as fellow-willers worded 
the variants of those Key-words of our health and our coming- 
to-be, — wiiii and wux. 


C.A.F. Rhts Datum 


Baisatala or the Under-World* 

(A forgotten country) 

II 

(5) MahA tala from the Hae-tele of Hae-talites, who under 
the name of Great Yuechi (Kushan) lived between the 
Jaxartes and Chu rivers after the conquest of this tract^. 
Bokhara was a Hae-talite centre and in Bokharian language 
‘HaitaP means 'a strong man'*. (6) Su'tala from the Ki- 
darites or Su-tribes, who lived on the upper Jaxartes and 
the Oxus. iKing Bali was confined in Su-tala at Balkh 
which is a corruption of the Turkish word Balilch which 
means ‘the residence of a king’. (7) SasStala is the Sanskrit- 
ised form of Basa-tele, the valley of the Rasa or the Jaxartes, 
on the banks of which the Huns resided. This is the general 
name of the entire region called Rasfttala, but with regard to 
the seventh sphere called Rasfttala the Mah&hh&rata* says 
that the Surabhis, or Khorasmii of the classical writers, dwelt 

* Continued from p. 136. 

I JBBRAS., voL xxiv, p. 568 ; Smith’s Early History of India, 
pp. 218, 242. 

a JBBRAS., vol. xxiv, pp. 567, 56$. 

3 Udyoga, ch. loi. 
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in this sphere ; it therefore inoladed Kharism or Khiva. We 
have already stated that for the sphere Ni-tala the BhSgamta 
has got Ps-t&la, and it should also be stated that for the sphere 
^al&-tala, the Vi^^u Purciriu has got Gabhastimat, and Gabhasti 
appears to be the name of a river in Sfikadvlpa^ or Scythia, 
which is either the Murgab or the Jaxartes, most probably 
the former. In the SabdaratrMvall we have got Tala instead 
of TalS-tala, and Ta-la represents Ta>ho-lo of Hiuen Tsang, 
the country of the Tocharis^. For the seventh sphvre 
Basfttala, some of the FurSijias* have got P&tftla, but in the 
Bh^avata* Rasfttala and PStala have both been mentioned 
as the names of two distinct and separate spheres, and Pfttftla. 
as already stated, has been used for Nbtala of the other 
PurSi^as. Patftla is also used as a synonym for Rasfttala 
as a general name of the entire region. Thus we see that 
Babylon was in Atala. Pan-tau mountain near the Great 
Pamir was in Bitala. Asma in Sogdiana was in Ni-tala, 
Margiana in TalS-tala. Bokhara in MahS tala, Balkh in 
Su-tala, and Khiva in Rasatala. Hence it appears that the 
entire region of RasStala was bounded on the east by the 
Great Pamir, on the west by the Babylonian empire or 
Sslmaladvlpa, on the north by the northern boundaries of 
the countries situated on the north of the Caspian Sea and the 
Jaxartes, and on the south most probably by the Indian Ocean 
which was the Southern boundary of Sska-dvlpa. 

It will be remarked that at least two of the spheres of 


Huns and 
Scythians 
were 

Turanians. 


Rasfttala, namely Tala-tala and Su-tala, derived 
their names from the Tocharis and Su tribes 
who were Scythians and not Huns. But it should 
be stated that both the Scythians and the 


Huns were Turanians*. And most of the dakas or Scythians 


I Vifp,u /*.,'ii, chs. 4, 5. 

3 Beal's Records of the Western World, vol. I, p. 37 n. 

3 Agni P., ch. 120, vs. 1, 3 . 4 Bkagavata, V, ch. 34. 

5 JBBRAS., vol. IV, pp. 548, 564. 

I. H. Q., September, 193K. 
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were Hunnio tribes^. In fact both Herodotus and Strabo 
include all the Hunnic tribes under the general name 
of Scythians. The Tocharis, the Taki^aka NSga tribe of 
the Mahabhcirata and the Takiuks of Scythia, are however 
stated to be Tak-i-uk Moguls by M. Deguignes®. Some 
of the tribes as the Messagetae were Huns®, though according 
to Herodotus they were regarded as a “Scythian race”*. 
It should be here stated that in the 5th century A. n., the 
Huns lost the original name of Huns and be^ran to be known 
as Turks, as one of their tribes of that name became very 
powerful. Later on the Mogul tribe of Huns under Jengiz 
Khan became very powerful, and this tribe gave its name to 
the whole nation®. 


RasStala has been principally described as the abode of 
tlie NSgas, and the Mahabharata* gives two lists of names 
of the principal Nagas who lived there, and 
Identifica- the Padma Puraim'’ also gives a list of their 


tion of the 
names of 
nagas with 
those of 
Hunnic 
tribes ^sa 
and others. 


names. Though these names are stated to 
be names of individual NSgas, yet it appears 
that each name represents a tribe of Huns. 
Sesa represents the “Sses” of Sogdiana®, the 
capital of which was Marakanda or Samarkand® 


VSsuki the Usuivis ; Karkotaka the Kara- 


Kasak, the Kasaks were also called Kirghiz. They lived 


all over Central Asia ; a dynasty of the tribe of Huns reigned 


in Kasmir after the Gonanda dynasty^®. 


I JBBRAS., vol. IV, p. 563. 2 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol.I, ch.6, p. 60. 

3 JBBRAS., vol. XXIV, p. 562. 

4 Rawlinson’s History of Herodotus, vol. I, p. 103 ; see also M. 
Hue’s Travels in Tartary, Tibet and China, vol. I, p. 237. 

5 JBBRAS., vol. XXIV, p. 558. 

6 JHbh., Adi, ch, 35 ; Udyoga, ch. 102. 7 Padma P., Srsti, ch. 6. 

8 Geography of Strabo, vol. II, pp. 240 note, 245. 

9 McCrindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 40. 

10 Vimhtxy's History of Bokhara, •p. 103; Dr. Stein’s /Ja/atofaw- 
gi%i\, vol. I, bk. iv ; Vambery's Travels in Central Asia, pp, 345, 368. 
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Taksaka. 


Elapatra. 


Taksaka, as stated before, represents the Tocharis, the 
Tak-i-uk Moguls who lived iu Tocharistan or Bactria, after 
whom the whole country was called Turkestan. 
They are the TusSras of the Matsya Purat^a^ 
and TukhSras of the Bj'hctt-sarjihUa^ by Varaha-mihira. 
They were the inhabitants of the country Tu-ho-lo of Kiuen 
Tsang, which may phonetically represent Tur, and so indicate 
the origin of Turan, the region to which Wilford assigned 
the Tukharas®. Parlksit of the Mahabharata was treacherous- 
ly assassinated by a Taksaka. 

Elapatra represents the Ephthalites or the white Huns, 
from whom the word Patala, as the name of the seven spheres, 
has been derived and subsequently applied to 
the whole country of Rasatala. The Ephthalites 
were a most powerful tribe oi Huns who lived in KasStala 
or the valley of the Jaxartes, and who invaded India long 
before the time of A.lexander the Great, and made settlements 
in the Punjab and in Sindh. They overran Persia and 
killed its king Firoz in a battle in 484 a.d. Their descendants 
also invaded India at the time of Skandagupta. The 
corruption of the two words Pla and Palra is Ala and Pa<a 
respectively, and it is possible to conceive that the trans- 
position of these two words might have led to the formation 
of the Avord Patala. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the word PStala has been derived from the Ephthalites, 
and it is confirmed by the fact that from the settlement 
of the Ephthalites in Sindh, who have been called Sogdoi* by 
Alexander’s historians, the delta of the Indus was called 
Patalene and its capital was called Patala*. The Maha- 
blidvata^, however, says that the word Patala means a 


I Mats) a P.,ch. 121. 2 Brhat saytihtid, ch. i6. 

3 Beal’s R IVC., vol. I, p. 37 note. 

4 McCrindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 354- 

5 McCrinclle's Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian, p. 183 note. 

6 Mbh,, Udyoga, ch. 98. ' 
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“great fall” of water from the moon and other “watery heaven- 
ly bodies”. This is of course a mythical interpretation. In 
the seventh century Hiuen Tsang mentions that the serpent 
ElSpatra lived in a tank on the north-west of Tak^alilft 
at Hassan Abdul in the Punjab and obtained a share of 
the relic after Buddha’s death The Ephthalites were also 
called Haetalites, and another of the seven spheres, Mah&tala, 
has derived its name from them. In the Bokharian language 
“HaitaP means a “strong man”,® as stated before. 

Ugraka represents the Uigurs®, Aryaka the Ariac®*, 
Sumukha the Kumftks®, Tittari the Tatars, afterwards 
called Tartars®, AiSvatara the Aspasians or 
^hCT^agas -A-sis’. and perhaps the Assakenoi of Arrian®, 
l^lipiuda the Salor, the oldest Turkoman tribe 
recorded in history® ; Dadhimukha the Dab®, a celebrated 
Scythio tribe who lived on the shores of the upper Jaxar- 
tes, after whom the whole of Central Asia was called the 
“country of the Dahis”*® ; ApQraua, the Aparnis of Strabo^*, 
who lived in the Ist century b. c. ; Ksliyas and K&lakeyas 

1 Beal’s XIVC., vol I, p. 137 ; vol II, p. 41. 

2 /BBXAS., vol. XXIV, p. 565. 

3 For the name see Prof. Max Muller’s Science of Language, vol. 
I, p. 348. 

4 Ibid., I, p. 242. 

5 Ibid., I, p. 349. For Sumukha the Padma P. (Srsti, ch. 6) has 
Durmukha, 

6 Ibid, I, pp. 349, 342 j Sir Henry Yule’s Marco PoU, vol. I, p. 
12 note. 

7 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. I, p. 61 ; McCrindle’s Invasion of India 
by Alexander the Great, p. 60. 

8 - McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian, p. i8a 

9 Vambery’s Travels in Central Asia, p. 304. 

10 Farvardin Vast (XIII), 144 in the SBE., vol. XXIII ; 
JBBRAS., vol. XXIV, p. S4«. 

11 5 /ns^., bk. XI, ch. viii, 2, trans. by Hamilton and Falconer, 
vol. II, p. 243. 
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the Karas described as pitiless robbers -and an exceedingly 
savage tribe of Turkomans^. 

Mu^ak&da represents the Massagatse, who, according to 
Herodotus, lived on the east of the Caspian Sea* 
beyond the Arazes* which is evidently the river 
Jaxartes, as it is said that Asia is bounded “on the north by 
the Caspian and the river Arazes which flows towards the 
rising sun.*”. They were the Masaka (K^atriya) of foka- 
dvlpa*. They have been included among the Su tribes of 
Scythians along with the Tocharis and the Dahss, but they 
were* actually Hunnic tribes*. It is evident that after 
their name the province of Sskadrlpa, in which they lived, 
was called Masaka, the Massagetai of Ptolemy*. The 
Massagetse, which means the “Great Gete’*, were a very 
powerful race, and Cyrus king of Persia lost his life in 
a battle with their queen Tomyris and the greater part of 
the Persian army was destroyed. They were known by the 
name of Getes, — “Djetes,” that is Jetes of Transozania, — 
and also by the name of Jits or Jsts in India, and some 
of the Eajput clans claim descent from the latter*. At 
the time of the iZdmoyana, many communities of Massa- 
getse had settled in the Deccan as has been allegorically 

1 Vambery’s Travels in Central Asia, p. 304 ; Mbh., Vana, 
ch. 100. 

2 RawUnson’s Herodotus, bk. I, ch. 204. (vol. I, p. 104). 

3 Ibid., bk. I, ch. 20 ; vol. I, p. 103. Tod also says “We will 
merely add that the kingdom of the Great Gete whose capital was on 
the Jaxartes preserved its integrity and name from the period of Cyrus 
to the fourteenth century, when it was converted from idolatry to the 
faith of Islam” [Rajasthan, vol. i, p. 97.) 

4 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, bk. IV, ch. 40 (vol. I, p. 302). 

5 Mbh., Bhiffma, ch. 1 1. 

6 JBBRAS., vol. XXIV, pp. 548, 562. 

7 Mbh.,'Bhistaa,ch. 11. 

8 Tod '9 Rajasthan, vol. I, p. 97 } Vambery’s History of Bokhara, 

p. 174. 
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described in the story of JatSyu and his brother Sam- 
pftti. Tn fact Jatftyu is a contraction of Massagetse or a 
variant of Gete. JatSyu lived in JanasthSna and SampSti 
dwelt in a cave in the Vindhya mountain in Mysore, which 
should not be confounded with its namesake in upper 
India^, while the rest of the Deccan was interspersed 
with the settlements of Rsksasas who were also Turanians 
and belonged to the Hunnio tribe. According to Herodotus, 
who flourished in the 5th century b.c., the Massagetse were 
cannibals, as he mentions it among their customs ; ‘Human 
life does not come to its natural close with this people ; 
but when a man grows very old, all his kinsfolk collect 
together and offer him up in sacrifice ; offering at the same 
time some cattle also. After the sacrifice they boil the 
flesh and feast on it ; and those who thus end their days 
are reckoned the happiest. If a man dies of disease they do 
not eat him, but bury him on the ground, bewailing his 
ill-fortune that he did not come to be sacrificed. They 
sow no grain, but Jive on their herds, and on fish, of which 
there is great plenty in the Araxes. Elsewhere Herodotus 
says, “The Scythian soldier drinks the blood of the first 
man he overthrows in battle”®. These were the customs of 
almost all the Scythio tribes though Herodotus speaks of 
cannibalism with special reference to the Massagetes only. 
Strabo also says that some of the Scythians were fero- 
cious and were cannibals®. Herodotus himself, it appears, did 
not believe that the Massagetse were a Scythian race ; he, 
however, says that by many they were regarded as such, and 
in their dress and mode ot living they resembled the 
Scythians^. It seems that like the Supar^as and Surabhis 


1 RimSyam, Ara^ya, ch. 49 j Kifkindhya, ch 56. 

2 RawHnson’s Herodotus, vol. I, pp. 109, 312. 

3 Hamilton and Falconer’ Strado, bk. VII, ch. Ill, 9 in Vol. I, 

p.464. 

4 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol I, p. 103, 108. 
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of tho Su tribe, some of the Massagetse to which Jatftyu 
belonged, became early concerts to the Aryan religion and 
subsequently became followers of Vi§D«. as it appears from 
the fact that though Massagetse, Jatayu and his brother 
Sampati have been stated as the nephews of Garuda being 
the sons of his brother Aru^a^ who belonged to the Su-tribe. 
As a Vaisnava, Jatayu gave up eating flesh, while his 
brother Sampati manifisted some hankering after the flesh 
of the monkeys whom ha saw from his cave at VindhyScala 
where he resided, and perhaps for this proclivity his 
wings were said to have been scorched by Sdrya, the Sun-god, 
who is identical with Vijijtt* As Garu 4 a was the vehicle 
or charioteer of Vi§DU, and AruijLa of Surya, so JatSyu, 
on account of his conversion to VaijflLaviara, is said to have 
been an ally of Dasaratha, fought hard with B$vai>a and 
was killed by him, while Sita was being abducted by him 
in the wilds of DaiidakaraDya ; and it was Samp&ti who 
gave a clue to the monkeys as to the whereabouts of Slta*. 

(To he contintted) 

Nundo Lal Dki 


1 Padma P,, Sr?ti» ch. 6. 

2 Rimayaiya, Aranya, ch. 1$ ; Kisjkindhya, chs., 56, 58. 



The Northern Buddhism 

III 

Two works of NSgSrjana's disciple Aryadevs have been 
published, one is CittaviSuddhi-prakaraqia and the other frag- 
ments of his Catub^atikS. Both have been discovered and pub- 
lished by me. Yuan Chwang mentions Aryadeva in connection 
with an edict promulgated by one of the kings of Magadha 
prohibiting the entrance of Buddhists into his city because a 
brShmana worsted them in argument and became a favourite 
with the king. But Aryadeva challenged him, defeated him, 
and re-established Buddhist ascendancy in Magadha. Aryadeva 
was a warm advocate of the MahSySna, and is character- 
ised by the Chinese as the most spiritual of all spiritual 
writers. His Cittavi^uddhi-prakarana advocates MahSySna 
and says that when a man girds up his loins to save the 
world his petty faults should be overlooked by his con- 
temporaries. He is very bitter against br&hma^as. He says 
if salvation can be gained by a dip into the Ganges then 
the fishermen are all saved, not to speak of the fish which 
are day and night immersed in it. The book has been revised 
by another A.ryadeva in later times, for at the end are men- 
tioned images not known in the great Aryadeva's time 
and there was one Aryadeva in Bengal who wrote also in 
Bengali. The editing of CatuhiatikS was an arduous work 
with me. I got only 23 palm leaves out of, say, a hundred 
and the vendor had obliterated all ancient page-marks and 
put consecutive leaf-marks of his own. I was at sea. I 
had to copy each leaf in separate sheets of foolscap and 
by dint of reading found the sequence of leaves. The 
colophons of chapters often helped me but some leaves 1 
could not at all locate. At last my late lamented friend 
Satish Chandra and his Lama came to my rescue and * from 
the Tibetan translation arranged the verses. The verses were 
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acoompanied with the commentary of Candra Kirtti. The 
commentary ia very illuminating. But the leaves are not 
consecutive. One leaf, say, from the second chapter, the next 
from the fifth, and the two intermediate chapters are not there. 
However, the fragments were put in order. The work of 
Aryadeva contained 875 verses of which about 125 were 
recovered from the fragments. The first eight chapters had 
many funny stories and in the last eight the author combated 
the doctrines of the SSUkhyas and the Vaise^ikas. This is 
all that has yet been recovered from Nepal in original 
Sanskrit of Aryadeva’s work. 

NSgSrjuna and Aryadeva were the founders of the 
Msdhyamika system of Buddhist philosophy and the MahSySna 
school of Buddhist religion that is Bqdhisattva-ySna, There 
is a misapprehension that all Northern Buddhists were Mah&- 
ySnists but this is wrong. All the Northern Buddhist sects 
survived till the last days of Buddhism in Bengal. But 
they were cast into the shade by the MahSyanists. For 
we know from Sarat Candra Das’s Indian Pandits in the 
Land of Snow that even the MahSsanghikas had a big 
monastery at Vikramaslla even in the 11th century. So 
the surmise of Suzuki that the Mahasanghikas and the sects 
that arose out of them were merged in the MahaySna school 
is not quite correct. I have doubts if the Bodhisattva-yana 
itself is Mahayana, for the early Bodhasattva-yana is want- 
ing in that catholicity which we find in the Mahaydna. 

Shortly after the time of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva there 
appeared one Maitreyanatha who wrote karikas or verses 
in eight chapters and started the theory of Vijnanavada or 
YogScSra ; in fact, many Buddhists were not satisfied with 
iStlnyavada and questioned, — What is it ? Shall we be mere 
void ? No intelligence ? No sensation ? Is that mukti ? Is 
that nirvana ? Is that the aim for which people should work 
so hard and so strenuously and for so many millions of years f 
That cannot be. There must be consciousness. All Buddhists 
believe in the momentary character of all phenomena. There 
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is nothing permanent except Stlnya, the Parcm&Hha. Now 
Maitreya said, *No’. There should be ^unya but there should 
be consciousness of i^Qnya. But this is impossible in those 
who believe all things to be momentary, even ideas. But the 
stream of ideas may be permanent though not the ideas, the 
acts of consciousness. This transcendental stream of conscious- 
ness took the place of bare ^anya in his school. This is 
VijfiSnavftda. This is YogacSra no one speaks of 
Maitreya as the founder of this theory. The great ex- 
ponent of this theory was AsaDga in the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. But Yuan Chwang says that Asafiga 
received his inspiration from Maitreya the coming Buddha^ 
We in the twentieth century are not prepared to accept such 
a story specially when we know that a real historical person 
preceded Asafiga and his name was MaitreyanStha.) About 
the historicity of Maitreya there is another evidence. Sadajiro 
Sigiura, a Japanese scholar, in his thesis on Hindu logic says 
that NsgSrjuna in the second century a.d. believed in four 
pramSuas and that MaitreyanStha in the third century did 
away with the third pramana (analogy or upamSua). It is well 
known that the PrajnS pSramitS of 8000 slokas was modiHed 
and enlarged into the Paucavimsati-sdhasrika according to the 
kSrikSs of MaitreyanStha. So there is no doubt about the exis- 
tence of an historical person Maitreya preceding Asanga. 

Asafiga and Vasubandhu were brothers. They hailed from 
Peshawar. Asailga believed in MahSySna and Vasubandhu 
in HlnaySna. Vasubandhu wrote his epoch making work 
the Abhidharmako^a in his early life. But later in life 
Asafiga converted him to his faith and both the brothers 
preltohed MahSy&na of the Yog&cSra school. They generally 
lived in Ayodhyft, enjoyed the patronage of Gupta kings 
and had numerous followers. The books written by them 
are numerous but only one work in original Sanskrit 
by Asafiga has come down to us and the credit of the 
discovery and publication of it belongs to Prof. Sylvain 
L6vi. It is a magnificent work in verse explained in prose 
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and from it vre can form ah idea as to why the MahSySnists 
called their oppooents HlnaySnista or low kind of philosophers. 
Vasubandhu’s great work, as a HliiaySnist, was Abhidharma- 
kosa, It had two commentaries and a third learned man 
commented on all three. His commentary was in the 
Hodgson collection. But it was a very hard nut to crack. 
I tried several times to understand it but failed. In 
1898 Prof. Sylvain L6vi induced me to give up the idea ns 
there is a Chinese translation of the text by which this 
commentary of the second remove may be cleared. I procured 
the text from China and engaged a Japanese scholar to re- 
translate it into Sanskrit and we did only a few slokas 
but my Japanese friend had to go home and the work 
was dropped. But I now see that Prof, de la Vall6e Poussin 
has published the third chapter of the work, text, commentary 
and Tibetan translation. 

Asahga and Vasubandha had a distinguished student, This 
was the famous DiDnSga, the logician, who discarded the 
authenticity of scripture and reduced the Tarkas'astra of 
ancient India to pure and simple logic with two pramS^as, 
perception and inference. His works had many commentaries 
in India and many more in China and Japan where they 
were studied with great energy in the monasteries, and 
the monks often came to argue with college students 
versed in European logic. My Japanese friends say 
that they often enjoy the fun of the controversies between 
the Eastern and Western logicians. All our search in Nepal 
for any scrap of DihnSga’s logic or any commentary of it 
or any abridgment of it has proved vain. There are Tibetan 
translations of all the works by DifinSga and his school. In 
India and very recently a small work by him has been found 
in Kathiawad and it is in the course of publication in the 
Gaekwad Sanskrit series. 

Asahga, Yasubandhu and DihnSga flourished in the 
fifth century a. d. But with them came to an end the great 
original thinkers of the Buddhists. After them for three 
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or four centuries more, we hear of many eminent scholars 
and commentators among them. But these were commen- 
tators, digest-makers, exegetists, writers of abridgments and of 
polemical works. They not only worked and preached in 
India but went to many countries beyond India viz,, 
Annara, China, Japan, Korea and so on. Students came 
to India from these countries and lived in the great 
monasteries of N&landS, KSsmlra, MathurS, Benares and 
other cities. The three great Chinese travellers Fa-Hien, 
Yuan Chwang and It-sing belonged to this flourishing 
period of Buddhist scholarship. Indian Buddhists not only 
wrote numerous works in their own country but in other 
countries, too, and that, not only in Sanskrit but in the 
languages of the countries of their adoption. KumSrajlva, 
though an inhabitant of Khotan, was of Indian extraction 
and he was not only the best translator of Sanskrit works 
in Chinese but he is still regarded as one of the four 
great writers in that language noted for the lucidity of 
their style. ParamSrtha wrote the life of Vasubandhu in 
Sanskrit and had it translated into Chinese (Nanjio’s Catalogue 
of the Chinese Tripitaka). The accounts of Chinese travellers, 
comprehensive works like the SiksS-samuccaya give us 
names of hundreds of authors and works of this period. This 
was the most productive period for the four schools of 
Buddhist philosophy, an account of which is likely to be 
interesting but space does not allow all that being given. 

In the 7th century a. d., the Muhammadans destroyed all 
old kingdoms, tribes and communities round the Caspian 
sea, lakes Van and Aral. The priesthood of the nations, 
thus destroyed, crossed the Himalayas and came over to India, 
teaching people the worship of male and female deities in 
each other’s embrace and the deification of letters of the 
alphabet, two prominent features of Tantrik worship. From 
this immigrant priesthood Indians imbibed the idea of MahS* 
sukhavftda, and the Buddhists adopted these ideas in 
their faith and made their religion attractive. Already 
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the dry discussions of the learned monks had induced less 
studious Buddhists to take to the repetition of mantras. These 
mantras have peculiar forms and peculiar efficacies. For ins- 
tance, the FrajhSpSramitS in any recension required many 
years to master and many more years to realise the truths 
taught in them. But a short cut was made. A mantra was 
made, called PrajnSpSraraita-hrJaya, the repetition of which 
many times in the day was taught to the less enlightened peo- 
ple to be as efficacious as the study and realisation. RSjya- 
vardhana, the brother of Harsavardhaha, is said to have 
been in the habit of repeating it. A copy of this mantra 
has been found in the Horiuzi monastery of Japan written in 
the character of the sixth century a. d. The process of invent- 
ing similar mantras continued for centuries giving rise to 
many such Hrdayas and many hundreds of DharauTs or 
protective spells. So when the immigrant priesthood flying 
from the Muhammadans came to India they found the soil 
prepared for them. 

In the eighth century, a raja of Orissa organized the 
Mantrayana Buddhism into what is called Vajrayana. His 
son Padmasambhava converted Tibet to this faith, his son- 
in-law danta-raksita of Vikramapura in Dacca wrote books 
on Mahayana and Yajrayana and his daughter preached the 
new religion with great success in India and is regarded 
as the Bhagavatl by all classes of Buddhists. Her Advaya- 
siddhi is a curious medley of high philosophical conception and 
the worst sensual practices. In hat century the brahmauas 
were making great strides in combating the Buddhist ideal- 
ism. Eumarila in the beginning and Sankaracarya in the 
end of that century succeeded in destroying the Buddhist 
influences in all. parts of India with the exception of Bengal, 
Magadha and Orissa. Here Indrabhati, his family and his 
followers reigned supreme. This was the time also when 
Tibet became a disciple of Indian Buddhism. 

The asceticism of Buddha had long lost its hold on the 
Mahayanists and now the enjoyment of the good things of 
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the world became the creed of a soot of Buddhism, first 
panca-kamopahhoga the enjoyment of the fire senses, and 
last of all the company of women. From sensuality it des- 
cended to its grosser forms. The last is the SahajaySna 
the easy way to salvation. The first preacher of this YSna 
was an inhabitant of the Radha country or Burdwan 
Division of Bengal. The Vajrayanists and Sahajayanists were 
people who wrote in Bengali. Their songs and couplets are 
the earliest Bengali composition yet found. Some of the 
most famous men of this period wrote in Bengali. For 
instance, the great monk of phenomenal learning who con- 
verted Tibet to MahSyana Buddhism in the eleventh 
century wrote in Bengali. His songs have not yet been 
found but his guru, Ratnakarasanti, who was by far the 
best logician and philosopher of his time, wrote songs 
some of which have been found. These men knew Vajra- 
ySna and Sahajayana but they were adepts in the philo- 
sophy of Hahayana. Dipankara SrijnSna who converted 
Tibet in the 11th century was an inhabitant of Vikramapura 
in Bengal born in 980 a. n. He was a braiunaiia and a raja 
by birth, but he lost his property and became a Buddhist, 
studied Sahajayana with the founder of the Yana, wrote a 
book on the essential doctrines of the Yana in collaboration 
with his Guru, left India, studied MahSyana in Pagan, 
returned and became the abbot of the Vikramasila Vihara and 
the governor of all Buddhist properties in Magadha and 
Aiiga. But the Tibetan king was anxious to take him to 
Tibet and reform the Church. The Tibet mission prevailed 
upon him to go. He went there at the age of 58, worked 
there 14 years, and then died at the mature age of 72. 

The Vajrayana and the Sahajayana went on with their 
secret and mysterious worship till the end of the twelfth 
century when they with the whole country were overtaken 
by the Muhammadan conquest. Magadha, NalandS, Odanta- 
puri, Yikramaiila were all destroyed. East Bengal only sur- 
vived. Buddhism of the VajraySna school flourished there- and 
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Jagaddal was the chief centre of Buddhist learning when 
Tibetans used to come in numbers to get Sanskrit books trans- 
lated into Tibetan and to collect mss. 

It was about 1320 A. D. that Buddhists lost their last hold 
in Bengal and fled to Nepal. The Nepal people say that 
there were two migrations from India to Nepal, one about 
800 years ago and another about 650 years ago. This time 
six men came, all of them having the word ‘vajra’ at the end 
of their name. The Nepalese Buddhists sang the songs 
composed by the six men as a charm not knowing their 
meaning and they say that one of them brought the image of 
Vajrayogin with him and consecrated it in the Samkhu Sahar, 
15 miles north of Khatmandu, much nearer to the eternal 
snow than that famous city. Thus the last stronghold was 
lost and the image was carried away. 

The history of Northern Buddhism is over in India. But 
in order that the difference of Northern and Southern Bud- 
dhism may be easily understood and easily remembered, I 
may here give in a succinct form tlie various transformations 
which the Buddhist Trinity underwent during the course of 
these 25 centuries. In Southern Buddhism the trinity was 
Buddha Sakyamuni, Dharma the teachings, and Sangha the 
congregation of monks. This trinity is represented in stone 
as the Dharmacakra-pravartana with two stag’s heads on 
two sides and a spoked, wheel supported by them. This 
gradually took the form of English Yf gradually after 
several steps became Jagannatha, Subhadra, and BalarSma the 
images worshipped at Puri. 

But in Northern Buddhism the order was reversed. The 
trinity became Dharma, Buddha and Sahgha, that is, Buddha’s 
teachings were placed above his personality ; though in 
Northern Buddhism, Buddha was regarded as lokottara 
(supermundane), his teachings were still more supermundane. 
In the MahSyana, abstract ideas were substituted for concrete 
ones and the trinity was Prajna, UpSya, and Bodhisattva. 
I got these ideas of the transformation of Trinity not so 
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much from books but from IndrSnanda, These are 

substantially true ; there are various intermediate stages of 
development. Indrananda was very communicative and in my 
sojourn in Nepal he did his best to help me in understanding 
the developments of Buddhism, ^akyamuni lost his place in 
Buddhist trinity from this time. At the next stage came 
the five DhyanI Buddhas, five TSrSs, and five Bodhisattvas 
all representing ^unya or the unconditioned, the absolute 
and the eternal. In the SvayarabhU K?etra all these are in 
and around the great atapa, but Sakyamuni is at the entrance 
of the enclosure with human features and with a pen in hand. 
From the trinity PrajnS, Upaya, and Bodhisattva developed 
the idea of another trinity the DharmakSya, the Nirma^a- 
kaya and the Sambhogakaya, — ideas found in India but fully 
developed, I believe, in what Suzuki calls the eastern Bud- 
dhism of later days in China and Japan. 

The five-fold trinity of five Dhyanis, five Taras and five 
Bodhisattvas when united and transferred to stone and bronze 
becomes Heruka and Vajravarahi with Lokesvara as their 
Bodhisattva. But in VajTayana, Heruka is rarely represented 
single but almost always in the embrace of his consort Yajra- 
varShl. Out of 108 images ifound the Mahabodhi stupa in the 
Bhutia Bastee in Nepal, no less than 45 are in Yab-yura or in 
embrace, Heruka and Vajravarahi. This Prajna and UpSya 
of later MahSyana became united representing the emanci- 
pated soul in the embrace of Suuya here represented as Vajra- 
Varfthl or NirStraa Devi. Sskyamuni’s place is nowhere in 
the later forms of the religion which goes by his name. 

The last and most beautiful representation of the trinity, 
1 believe, is the Sa^ak^arl Mab&vidyS, In this there are three 
beautiful images generally in white marble of Ma^idhara, 
Padmapaqii and Saijak^arl. The images are similar in every 
way except that the last has something to show that it is an 
image of a female deity. This trinity is embodied in the 
famous mystic formula "Om Maiji Padme HOip’'. 


HiBAPiuBin Sabtbi 



A Problem of Ancient South Indian History 

1. Introduction 

To the student of the ancient history of South India, the 
problem of the date of the Sangaih epoch in Tamil literary 
history is of the greatest interest and importance. The 
Sangam works give us vivid accounts of a highly civilized 
state of society, where the arts of war and peace attained 
considerable development. They tell us of the civil adminis- 
tration of the ancient Tamil country, of its social life and 
religious practices, its political activities and commercial enter- 
prises. They give us accounts of a vast number of Oheras, 
Cholas, and Pandyas, whose ‘uncouth names’ (the expression 
is the late Mr. Vincent Smith’s) are unknown to the epigraph- 
ist. The military achievements of these kings and their almost 
extravagant munificence as patrons of letters are extolled 
by contemporary poets, whose names are not less ‘uncouth’ 
than those of their royal patrons. They ruled over a smil- 
ing land, of which the kings, poets and people were equally 
proud. The wealth and importance of the country attracted 
foreign merchandize to its ports, where trade on an inter- 
national scale was carried on. Thus, speaking of Musiri, the 
modern Cranganore, which was one of the ports of the ancient 
Chera kingdom, a poet named Eruk-kattur Tayan Kannanar 
writes in AhaiinnufU, a Sangam work, in the following 
strain : “The thriving port of Musiri, where large and 
beautiful ships of the Yavanas, with loads of gold, come s[)lash- 
ing the white foam on the waters of the Periyar, which 
belongs to the Cliera, and go back laden with pepper . 
In PtirananuTU^ another Sangam work, Paranar writes : 
*‘Fiah is bartered for paddy ; sacks of pepper are brought 
from the houses to the market ; the gold received from the 
ships in exchange for commodities sold is brought to the 
shore in barges at Musiri, where the roar of the surging 

I. H. Q., September, 1925 
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sea never ceases, and where Kuttuvan presents the rare 
products of the sea and the mountain to visitors”. Kuttuvan, 
whom the poet mentions, is the well-known Chen- Kuttuvan, 
the Chera king who is the hero of several Sangam works. 
From Patiinap-palai, another Sangam work, we see that 
Puhar or Kaverl-pattinam, the capital and chief port of the 
Chola Kingdom, was in the days of Karikala, the famous 
Ghola monarch, a great emporium. Horses, gold, pearl, coral, 
precious stones, spices, articles of food, and manufactured 
articles were brought to the port, where tliere was so much 
brisk and thriving trade and commerce that the king found it 
necessary to maintain an efficient customs house and establish- 
ment. About these interesting times, epigraphy is silent, and 
their elucidation is possible by a thorough and critical study 
of the Sangam works, which the indefatigable labours of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit V. Swaminatha Aiyar — clarum et 
venerabile nomen — have fortunately rendered possible. 

What is the approximate date of the Sangam period ? 
The question has proved to be one of the greatest puzzles of 
South Indian chronology, if we are to judge by the bewilder- 
ing diversity of answers given to it. Indeed, one cannot help 
thinking that the methods of investigation that have been 
pursued must have been vitiated by some radical defect, wlien 
one notices that all possible dates between the first and the 
tenth century after Christ have been assigned with greater 
or less confidence to the Sangam period. For example, the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica informs us that the ‘Augustan age 
of Tamil literature’, as the late Dr. Caldwell called this 
period, is to be placed somewhere between the 9th or 10th 
century and the 13th century a. c. Mr. L. D. Swamikannu 
Pillai and the officers of the Madras Archaeological depart- 
ment tell us that we should seek for the Sangam period in 
the 7th or 8th century a. c. Pandit Baghava Aiyangar of 
the Tamil Lexicon Commitee has attempted to place the 
Sangam period in the 5th century a. o. Other scholars, of 
whom I may particularly mention the late Mr, Kanakasabhai 
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Pillai, Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, the University Pro- 
fessor of Indian History in Madras, and Mr. Srinivasa Pillai 
of Tanjore, have maintainv.d that the Sangani period should 
be sought for in the second century a. c. There are yet 
others who would look for the Sangam period before the 
Christian era. The expounders ot every one of these views 
are scholars of proved ability and established reputation ; 
but obviously all of them cannot be right, and possibly all 
of them may bo wrong. Each one has attempted to carry 
on research along his own line, and to state results indepen- 
dently of others ; and every body knows that the pursuit 
of special lines of investigation easily tends to beget preju- 
dices, and in the statement of results it is not always easy 
to avoid tlie fallacies due to individual prepossessions. Dis- 
crepant as their conclusions may be, these scholars have as 
the result of their investigations provided us with a wealth 
of material, which when subjected to a careful process of 
analysis, criticism and co ordination, may yield valuable result 
by providing us with a tentative solution of the problem that 
may be accepted. 

In examining the various answers made to the question, 
we should remember that a hypothesis, however high the 
authority of the person who vouches for it, can have no signi- 
ficance, if it has no real connection with the facts which it 
is supposed to explain. Nor can the validity of a hypothesis 
be inferred from its agreement with a single fact. It is a 
rule of inductive logic that a hypothesis is valid in proportion 
to the number and variety of facts which it is able to explain. 
In other words, the guarantee for the validity of a hypo- 
thesis consists in the consilience of results. A hypothesis 
may be accepted as reasonably established, when a number 
of independent facts points towards it as the one conception 
fitted to bring them all into intelligible relations. It will 
be ray attempt in this paper to test the various dates that 
have been advanced, in consonance with this rule. 
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II. IXth or Xth century theory 

In spite of the high authority of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the view there expressed may be rejected as 
obsolete. That view was first stated about a century ago 
by the Rev. Dr. Caldwell, when the materials for the investi- 
gation of the problem were extremely scanty. In his article 
in the 9th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Dr. Rost 
repeated that view ; and that article has been bodily reproduc- 
ed in the 11th or the latest edition of that work. When Dr. 
Rost wrote his article, the old Sangam works, excepting 
the immortal Kural had not been made available in print ; 
but since then, many of the Sangam works have been publish- 
ed, and much valuable research has been made ; and it is 
strange that the literary and historical material since brought 
to light has been totally ignored by the editors of the 11th 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. How far oat of 
focus is the date given in the Encyclopaedia Britannica will 
be patent if we remember that upon that view the Sangam age 
will be posterior by several centuries to the earlier Saiva 
hymnists, Jnanasambanda and Appar, who were the contem- 
poraries of the great Pallava Narasimha I, the destroyer of 
VStapi. The late Prof. Sundarain Pillai of Trivandrum 
thoroughly exposed the unsustainability of this hypothesis in 
his Some Milestones in Tamil Literature ; and one can only 
express one’s wonder, not unmixed with pain, that tbe error 
should still persist, and find its way into sorno works, intend- 
ed to bo of authority, like Frazer’s Literary History of India 
and the Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

III. Vllth or Vlllth century theory 

If the view e ; pressed in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
may be summarily dismissed as out ol date, the view express- 
ed by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai cannot be so dealt with easily. 
He is a recognized authority on astronomical calculation ; 
and it is with his assistance that the dates of many of the 
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South Indian kings mentioned in inscriptions have been 
determined. The service that he has done to South Indian 
chronology is incalculable ; and naturally, therefore, a date 
fited by him as the result of astronomical calculation will 
prima facie command acceptance. And when to his personal 
authority, which is deservedly high, is added the fact that 
his date has won ready acceptance among the experts 
of tho Government Archaeological department, his view 
would appear to be too well entrenched to be easily 
assailed. From certain astronomical data found in Ghilappati- 
harem and tho eleventh ,Panpadal, both Sangam works, 
he tells us tha^ tho former work cannot be anterior to 
23rd July, 756, and the latter must have been written after 
J7tli June, 634. The startling definiteness of the dates 
arrests attention, and tempts, nay compels, acceptance. ‘ To 
beard the lion in his den, the Douglas in his hall’ were 
perhaps less hazardous than to oppose Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai on the question of an Indian date which he has fixed 
by calculation ; nevertheless, with due deference, I venture 
to state that his dates in this matter cannot bo accepted. 
To place the Sangam period between the middle of tho 
7th and the middle of the 8th century would be to 
ignore altogether the political condition of Tamil India 
as depicted in the Sangam works, and of the rest of 
India in that period as now known to us. Prom the 
time of Sitnhavi^u (c. 575-600 A. c.) the Pallava supre- 
macy was the most outstanding fact of South Indian history 
for nearly three centuries. The period indicated by Mr. 
Swamikannu Pillai is covered by the reigns of, among others, 
Mahendravarman I, Narasimhavarman I, Paramesvaravarman 
I, Narasimhavarman II and Naiidivarraan II, all Pallavas 
of Kanohi ; and during this period of Pallava domination, 
the Cheras and Cholas, and to some extent the Pandyas 
did not count for anything practically. The Sangam works 
make no reference to the Pallavas at all ; not one Pallava 
king, great or insignificant, is even casually mentioned in 
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those works. On the other hand, a large number of Cheras, 
Cholas and Pandyas, with names some of which may be 
regarded as unpronounceable and almost forbidding, and 
many feudatory chiefs under them are sung about by the 
Sangam poets. Among them, I may, by way of illustration, 
mention Clien-Kuttuvan, Imayavaramban Nedumch^ralsdan, 
Pal-yanai'Chelkelu-Kuttuvan, K.alamkai-kannin5r-Mudi-ch6ral, 
Adu-Kotpattu-ch6ra-ladan, Chelva-kadurako-valiyadan, Perum- 
ch6ral-Irumporai, Ham cheral-Irumporai, Yanaikkat-ch6y-m5n- 
taram-ch6ral Irumporai, Palai-p5di)fa-Perum Kadumko, 
Perum-chorru-Udiyan*ch6ral5dan of the Ohera kingdom, 
KarikSl-Peruvalathan, I|ameh6y-chenn, Nalam-ki]li, Kuta- 
murrat-tunchiya Killi Valavan, V61-pah-radakkai, Peru-nar- 
kiJli, Chojan Jhen Kannan of the Chola kingdom, and 
Nedum cheliyan, Mudukudumi peruva|udi, Ilavantikai- 
tunchiya Nan-maran, Kudakarattu-tunchiya maran vajudi, 
of the Pandya kingdom. Among the chiefs, mention may 
be made of Pdkan, Ori, KSri, Bvvi, Nannan, AdiyamSii 
Anji, Vicchi-Ko, and Pari. It is significant that not one 
Pandya or Chola king of the 7th or 8 th century whom the 
inscriptions have brought to light is referred to in Sangam 
works, while they belaud the prowess and munificence of a 
host of kings and chieftains that ruled and exercised authority 
over the Tamil kingdoms. No one would have the temerity 
to say that the Tamil kings and their achievements detailed 
in the Sangam works could be made to fit into the epoch of 
the Pallava ascendancy. These rulers must necessarily belong 
to a prior age. About the middle of the 7th century the 
Pandya king of Madura was Kun Pandya alias Ninra-Slr- 
Nedu-Msran, and the Pallava king of Kanchi was Narasimha- 
varman I ; while about the middle of the 8th century, the 
Pandya and the Pallava kings w'ere respectively Jatila 
Nedunjadaiyan ParSntaka, the donor of the V41vikudi grant, 
and the well-known Nandivarman Pallava Malla; The 
V61vikudi plates, the text of which Mr. K. G. Sankar pub- 
lished recently in the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
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Society, Bangalore, mention the Pandyan Mudu Kudumi of 
the Sangam period as a remote ancestor of Ninra-Sir-Nedu- 
Maran or, as he is called in the grant, MSravarman the 
victor at Nelveli. This Nedu Maran was converted to 
Saivism by Jnanasambanda, and at the instance of the latter 
became one of the most cruel persecutors of the Jains, of 
whom it is said he impaled 8000 in Madura. Jnanasambanda 
and his elder contemporary Appar, who is said to have con- 
verted to Saivism the Pallava Mahendravarraan, son of 
Narasimha I, have in their Devaram hymns referred to the 
Chola king Chen Kannan, with reverential devotion ; and 
it is seen from the references that by the time of the two 
hymnists, a hoary and consecrated legend had become woven 
about the name of that Chola monarch. Dr. Hultsch thinks 
that even at the time of the earliest of the dynastic Cholas 
brought to light by epigraphic research, Chen Kannan must 
have been only a name ; and we see from the TiruvalangSdu 
plates of Rajendra Chola I that Karikala Chola ‘of exten- 
sive glory’ was an ancestor of the ‘emperor’ Ko. Chen- 
Kannan. All this indisputably shows that we should seek 
for the Tamil kings of the Sangam era long before the middle 
of the 7th century. 

Besides, as already stated, the middle of the 7th century 
coincides with the date of Jnanasambanda and Appar, and 
their royal disciples Ninra-Slr-Nedu-Maran and Mahendra- 
varman. Those were the days when the Jains were most 
mercilessly persecuted both in the Pandya and the Pallava 
country. The flame of passion and prejudice against the Jains 
was fanned with equal vigour by the Saiva Nayanars and 
the Vaisijava Alvars ; and by the time of Sri ^ahkara 
(8th century) the Jains had ceased to be an important factor 
in the Tamil countrv. It is difficult to believe that it was 
during this period of bitter persecution, that the growth 
of classical Tamil literature went on apace, mainly under 
Jain auspices ; for every body conversant with Sangam litera- 
ture knows to what great extent we are indebted to the 
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Jains in that respect. The Sangara age was pre eminently 
the period of the predominance of the Jains in Tamil letters. 
The author of Chilappatikaram was a Jain ; while his brother, 
the Chera king Chen Kuttuvan, was a daivite. It is patent 
that there was then perfect religious toleration, and the differ- 
ences in religious belief did not break asunder the bonds of 
family, much less did they affect the amenities of social life. 
Again to look for the Sangam period in the 7th and the 8th 
centuries will be to regard the Sangam poets as contemporaries 
of the Saiva hymnists and the Vaiguava Alvars ; and to do 
so would be to ignore the evidence supplied by the language, 
matter and verse-form and metre employed in the works of 
the Sangam and the hymnal period respectively. 

Apart from the difficulties noticed above, let us inquire 
if the dates supplied by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai can really 
be obtained from the astronomical data given in Chilappati- 
karam and Paripadal. In a paper on 'The Date of Chilap- 
patikaram’ which I published in 1917 in the Madras Christian 
College Magazine, I have shown that in spite of Mr. Swami- 
kannu Pillai’s emphatic statement that 756 A. c. satisfies all 
the astronomical conditions mentioned in Chilappatikaram 
not even one condition could, without very material alteration, 
be made to apply to that year. Similarly, in regard to 634 
A.c. which that distinguished scholar has arrived at from astro- 
nomical data found in the XI th Paripadal, Mr. Soraasundara 
Desikar of Tiruarur has examined its correctness in a series 
of articles recently contributed by him to Sen Tamil, the 
organ of the Madura Tamil Sangam ; and demonstrated its 
inaccuracy. I do not intend to examine in detail these dates 
over again ; but 1 shall state the position very briefly indeed. 
In connection with two situations in Chilappatikaram, astro- 
nomical data are supplied, in one place by the commentator 
Adiyarkku-nallar, and in another by the author of the poem, 
Ilan-ko-adigal himself. The former relates to the fight from 
KSverl-pattinara of the hero and the heroine, and the latter 
relates .to a fire that broke out in Madura. In regard to 
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the first occurrence, the commentator tells us amon<' other 
things, that in that year the month of Chitrai (Mesa) com- 
menced on Sunday, the third lunar day (trtlya) co existing 
with Svatl star, and that the flight took place on the 29th 
Vaikasi (Rsabha) which was a Tuesday, the fourteenth day 
of the waxing moon, after the moon had set, while yet the sky 
was dark, the star being Kettaji (JyesthS). Mr. Swamiknnnu 
Pillai himself admits that in 756 a. c., the month of Chitrai 
began on Sunday, pratama or first lunar day with Chitrai 
star and that the flight, to agree with that year, must have 
taken place, not in the small hours of the morning between 
Tuesday and Wednesday under the influence of the malignant 
Kettai star, but early in the morning between Monday and 
Tuesday, when the prevailing star was Anusham. He also 
admits that Tuesday was not CaturdaSi or Itth lunar day, 
as the commentator says, but it was a full-moon day, and 
that there was an eclipse that day. Indeed as regards the 
flight, Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s date is at complete variance 
with every particular mentioned in the commentator’s note. 
Turning to the fire, we read in the poem that it occurred 
at night on a Friday which was the 8th day of the dark half 
of the month of Adi, the star Bhara^i being succeeded in the I 
course of the night by the star Kartigai. On 23rd July 7.56, 
there was Aivini star till 43 gh. or till after lip. m., besides 
it was the sixth day of the dark half {KfSi^a Sa^thl) having 
lasted that day for 38 gh. after sunrise. There was no Kartigai 
(KrttikS) star at all that night, nor was it A^tami ns the 
text expressly requires. In arriving at 756 a. c. Mr. Swami- 
kannu Pillai has brushed aside the statements of both the 
poet and the commentator, and substituted data of his own ; 
and if instead of the 8th century, he had decided upon any 
other period as the most probable, he could, by the same 
process of editing, revising and modifying the premises suppli- 
ed by the work, have arrived at the result he wanted. The 
other date, 17th June 634 A. c. is said to be deduced from 
the ‘horoscope’, to use Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s expression, 

I. H. Q., September, 1925 it 
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of a flood in the Vaigai river, which is found in Paripadal 
XI. The poem says that the river was in flood on a day when 
Venus was in Baabha, Mara in Mesa, Mercury in Mithuna, 
Krttika star was at the zenith at dawn, Jupiter in Mina, 
Saturn in Makara, the moon was eclipsed by the serpe it, 
Agastya was in Mitliuna, and the hot weather had been 
succeeded by the season of rain. The commentator, Parimcl- 
Alagar, explains, referring to the language of this passage, 
that the month was Avani (Simha) the star was Avittarn 
(Sravisthft), the moon and Rahu were in Makara and Ketu 
was in Karkataka. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai rejects the 
planetary positions given here as astronomically wrong or 
impossible, puts a strained construction on the passage, 
brushes aside all inconvenient statements and cons tructing 
a horoscope of his own, comes to bis conclusion about tho 
date. It seems to me that this is an unsatisfactory metliod. 
With the Sun in Simha, the positions assigned to Mercury 
and Venus in the poem may be challenged as wrong by 
modern astronomers ; but ‘Bhagavan’ Garga seems to have 
thought that this planetary position was not impossible. 
There is no doubt that the ancient belief was that the posi- 
tion was possible but apart from that, why should the Sun 
be removed from Simha and placed in another zodiacal sign, 
Mithuna, as Mr, Swamikannu Piilai’s date would do ? Thero 
are ample data in the text and in the commentary for placing 
the sun in Simha. Then again, 'vhy should Saturn be 
removed from Makara to Dhanus ? On 17th June 634, Saturn 
was in 257°, that is to say 13° away from Makara ; and 
Saturn takes a year to travel 13°. Again .Krttika cannot be 
at the zenith at dawn on that date. And what about 
Agastya ? The poet regards its position as an important 
factoi*. Some use is intended to be made of it in checking 
the result ; and so long as it is not done or is not possible 
to be done one cannot be too cautious in positing a date. 

{To le continued) 


K. G. Sesha Aiyab 



The Evidence of Panini on Vasndeva-Worship 


The Sidra iv. 3. 98 of Pacini has long been regarded as an 
evidence of the antiquity of Vasudeva- worship. Says Sir 
R, G, Bhandarkar in his Faismois^n ; “In his comnioi\t 
on Panini iv. 3. 98., Pataujali distinctly states that the 
Vasudeva, contained in the sutra, is the name of the 
worshipful, i. e. of one who is pre-eminently worshipful (i. e. 
God). The worship of Vasudeva must be regarded to be as old 
as Paijini.’* Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda in his article ''Archaeology 
and Faisnava traditions” (Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, No. 1, 1919), not only accepts this posi- 
tion but even goes further than this ; he even af&rms the 
existence of the worship of Arjuna. Says he ; “If Vasudeva 
in Paigdni’s aphorism iv. 3. 98 is a god and not a ksatriya, 
it follows that the other person named in the sutra, Arjuna, 
is also a god and not a ksatriya”. Further on he says ; 

“ Vasudeva and Arjuna were not only recognised as 

gods at the time of Paqilni, but also as a divine pair as 
described in the Mahdbhdrata. In this connection he refers 
to the story of Nara and NarSya^ia in the Adi Parvan of 
the Mahdbhdrata. So we have not only the theory of 
VSiSudeva-worship but also the theory of an ancient worship 
of Arjuna, which is now defunct. This theory of the 
worship of Arjuna i3;supported by Barth also in his Beligions 
of India (p. 172, f. n.). Says Barth : “In the Mahdbhdrata, 
for example, and also in PSuiini (iv. 3. 98), there are indica- 
tions of an ancient worship of Arjuna quite analogous to that 
of Krsi^. Barth gives no specific references to the Mahd- 
bhdrata. Perhaps he has the story of the Adi Parvan in bis 
mind and the general fact of Arjuna’s divine descent. But in 
spite of all this, the evidence of the Mahdbhdrata about 
the existence of worship of Arjuna, is very inconclusive. 
That Arjuna was the God of a sect which went by his name 
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and tha6 his ivorship formed a cult, is scarcely proved 
by anything in the MahUhharata, unless we confuse ‘respect’ 
with ‘worship’. 

The theory of an ancient worship of Arjuna,. however, 
becomes more plausible when we come to Panini iv. 3. 98. ' 
And the contention seems quite reasonable that if we can 
infer Vasudeva-worship from this rule (iv. 3. 98) of Panini, 
we can, and ought to, infer Arjuna-worship also from it. So 
far Mr. Earaaprasad Chanda is perfectly right. Not only 
this, but according to the same logic, it seems that one 
might oven go farther and suggest the existence of the 
worship of other personages as well, such as, Nakula, etc. 

The position is this ; Eule no. 98 (iv. 3. 98) must be 
read with rule no. 95 (viz., 'hhaktW). Now, rule 95 
(iv, 3, 95) is a leading rule which applies not only to rule no. 
98, but also to several others. In fact, it is the key-note 
of the group of rules from 95 to 100, inclusive. Bhaktih 
(iv, 3. 95) is the meaning in which the suffixes mentioned in 
the section, along with others, may be used. The suffixes 
vutf and vm, are only two out of several other suffixes 
which may be used for the purpose ; and Vasudeva and 
Arjuna (rule 98) are only two out of several other words 
to which some one or other of these suffixes may be applied 
to convey the same meaning viz. *(sa asya) bhaktih' (95). 

Hence, if the derivative VSsudevnka (according to iv. 3. 98) 
is taken to mean ‘worshipper of Vftsudeva’, then, for the 
very same reason, Arjunaka, another derivative under the 
same rule, must also be taken to mean ‘worshipper of Arjuna'. 
But unfortunately, we cannot stop here. The same is the 
meaning in which the suffixes according to rules 96, 97, 99 
and 100, also are employed, 

'Now, \i bhaktih (95) is understood to mean ‘worship’, then, 
rule iv. 3. 96 speaks of worshippers of cakes (apupika) and of 
preparations of milk (p&yasika). Eule 97 gives us wor- 
shippers of MahSrSja (Indra ?). Eule 99 is a very generous 
rule and implies the existence of worshippers of all k^atriya- 
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and gotra-nainea ; for instance, there were the worshippers 
of Nakula (Naknlaka). Rule ICO is still more generous and 
proves the existence of the worshippers of lands as well as of 
ksatriyas such as the worshippers of the land and also the 
k^atriyas of Afiga, etc. Now, there is nothing to show 
that hhaiti rs applied to rule 98 is different from what it 
means in rule 96, or 99, or 100. So, if we speak of worshipper 
of VSsudeva or Arjuna under rule 98, we ought to be pre- 
pared to think of other worshippers of other objects, too, 
under the other rules. But is this possible ? If, however, 
we are not prepared to infer the existence of these other 
worshippers, are we justified in inferring Arjuna-worship, or 
even VSsudeva-worship from rule 98 ? 

The inference about Vasudeva-worship is based on two 
important assumptions, viz, : (i) That the word Vasudeva in 
rule 98 has been understood by Patanjali to mean a god 
other than the ksatriya (Kr^iia) of that name and (ii) that 
the word hhakti in the leading rule 95 means ‘religious 
adoration’. 

Now, taking the first assumption first, we should bear in 
mind that to Pacini, Vasudeva of the Vrsni family was 
known ; so was Arjuna ; and hence on the face of it, there 
is nothing to imply that in rule 98, he was not thinking of 
Vasudeva, the ksatriya. But there is one difficulty. The 
form ‘vasudeva’ could be obtained as a ksatriya name by 
another rule from the stem vasudeva, and then by rule iv. 
3. 99 the form vasudcvaka could be derived with exactly the 
same meaning and pronunciation. The case of Arjuna is 
different ; it could not be included within the scope of rule 
99 ; for, in that case, the form would have been ‘arjunaka’, 
with a long a. So, for the form ‘Arjnnaka’, rule 98 is neces- 
sary. But why does Vasudeva find a place there ? 

If Patafijali had simply said, in answer to this question, 
that it is a pardonable redundancy, all our speculation about 
VSsudeva-worship in Papini would have been impossible. 
But instead, he attempts to be scientific and 'suggests two 
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alternative solutions. In the first place, he suggests that by 
taking the word ‘Vasudeva’ along with ‘Arjuna’ in rule 98, 
PSiiini wanted to indicate, though still at the risk of 
redundancy, that, in a compound of these two words, VSsu- 
deva,’ though it contains more vowels, should still precede 
‘Arjuna’ [Vamdem iahdasya purva-nipatarti vak^yamlii). 
As an alternative solution of the difficulty, Fatanjali 
.says that we might also keep the word Vasudeva out of 
the category of ksatriya names, and understand it as a 
(proper) name of the Lord. It is this statement which is at 
the base of all our speculation about Vasudeva-worship in 
Panini. This passage has been understood to refer to a god 
other than the ksatriya of that name. Hence the existence of 
a god of that name has been inferred. But was Patanjali 
really thinking of a god of this name ? Our contention is 
that his language does not warrant any such interpretation, 

(i) The word athaoa in the MaJmhhdmja is significant. 
He first speaks of the precedence of ‘ Vasudeva’ in a com- 
pound with ‘Arjuna’. There he was apparently thinking of the 
close associates of the Mahdbharata, viz.Va3udeva and Arjuna. 
This explanation doe.s not appear satisfactory even to him- 
self; so, he thinks out an alternative explanation, but surely 
not a different meaning of the word, 

(ii) “Or” he says, “it is perhaps not a ksatriya name*’. 
Now, how can it be a ksatriya name by being , derived from 
the word ‘Vasudeva’ ? As so derived, it would apply to 
all descendants of Vdsudevn, and rule 99 would be applicable ; 
and so the word would be redundant in rule 98. But if 
the word ‘Vasudeva’, however derived, be taken as exclusive- 
ly applied to Krisioa, — as, indeed, it usually is, — then it would 
be a proper name and would require special mention in some 
rule. This is what Patanjali means, when he says : sarrijm 
esd tatra hhagavatali. That a word can forego its etymological 
meaning and acquire a new significance is not an unknown 
phenomenon. However, it is a plausible solution of the 
difficulty about the presence of the word ‘Vasudeva’ in rule 98. 
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(iii) The expression taira hhagavaiah is only an idio- 
matic way of referring to persons entitled to respect. It 
does not necessarily suggest reference to any deity. 

So, it is not at all clear that Patanjali was tliinking 
of any sect of worshippers whose god was called Vasudeva. If 
that were so, he would not have hazarded it only as an 
alternative hypothesis. He was evidently thinking of the 
person who was so closely associated with Arjuna. If he was 
not thinking of the ksatriya Vasudeva, liow could he at 
all entertain the possibility of the form vasuclevaka being 
derived under rule 99 ? 

The name Vasudeva, though a derivative name and 
though, as such, applicable to others of the same clan, had al- 
ready begun to be applied to Kraia in exclusion of all 
others and was thus acquiring the nature of a proper name. 
That is all that ean be inferred from Patanjali’s statement 
atham naisa ksatriydkhya ; samjm esd tatra bhagavatah. 
More than this, Patanjali does not appear to have said. 

With regard to the second assumption in this connec- 
tion, viz., that bhakti in rule 95 means 'religious adoration’, 
we may point out that in the group of rules from 95 to 
100, the derivatives contemplated are mostly from names other 
than those of gods. Except the doubtful case of rule 97, 
and the supposed case of Vasudeva in rule 98, no other 
god’s name is considered under these rules. The sect-names 
of the worshippers of other well-known gods, such as ^iva 
or Visnu, are not really derived under these rules (iv. 3. 
95-100). These are derived under rule iv. 2. 24 (so asya 
devata). The names indicating the gods worshipped by any 
one are the true index of a man’s religious adoration. 
Rule iv. 2. 24 and rule iv. 3. 95 cannot possibly mean tlic 
same thing ; for, in that case, Pa^ini would be guilty of an 
unpardonable redundancy from which Piitafijali is labouring 
so hard to save him. Now, if rule iv. 2. 24 obtains deriva- 
tives to indicate the god worshipped, and if the derivatives 
under rule iv. 3. 96-100 also meant the worshippers of 
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particular objects, then surely, the interposition of rule iv. 3. 95 
(bhakti^) giving the meaning in which these latter derivatives 
are to be obtained, was clearly unnecessary. Instead of giving 
this new rule about the meaning, rules 96-100 might easily 
be grouped under rule iv, 2. 24. But this has not been 
done. We have, therefore, to distinguish the meaning given in 
iv. 3. 95 from that given in iv, 2. 24 ; and if religious adoration 
is to be the meaning anywhere, surely it must be where the 
names are indisputably the names of gods, i. e., rule iv. 2. 24. 

Again, rules iv. 3. 95-100 belong to the miscellaneous 
section headed by aphorism iv. 2. 92 {§e^e). This rule im- 
plies that the principal meanings have been considered 
before ; and the stems and the suffixes considered hereafter 
constitute a miscellany. Can religious worship be considered 
so unimportant as not to find a place by the side of other 
important meanings ? Sect-names were very commonly used, 
e. g. Suva, etc. They wore not a grammatical rarity, to 
be explained along with obsolete or rarely used terms. 
Yet while rule iv. 2. 24. {sa asrja devata) is given an impor- 
tant place, rule iv. 3. 95 {bhahtih) is relegated to a rather 
less important place. These considerations seem to prove that 
‘bhakti’ in rule iv. 3. 95 does not imply religious adoration. 

By the way, do we really find many uses of the terms 
like Vasudevaka, derived under rules iv. 3. 96-100 ? If 
they were sect- names, indicating religious worship, would 
not their use have been more frequent ? A grammarian has to 
account for rare and obsolete words also ; the fact that a 
word is noticed by a grammarian does not prove that it is 
much used. A religious designation is, however, likely to be 
frequently used. 

It appears, therefore, that, hhakti in rule iv, 3, 95 
has been misunderstood. Bhakti has been explained by 
Narada and iSaiidilya' (Bhakti-sutras) to mean a feeling akin 
to fondness (anurakii). Is not fondness a possible meaning 
in the rules we are considering ? 

Whatever that may be, unless we are prepared to admit 
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the existence, at some time or other, at some place or 
other, of worshippers of lands, men, and even cakes, we 
cannot take hhakti in iv. 3. 95 to mean religious adoration. 

Now, if Patanjali in his comment on iv. 3. 98 was not 
thinking of a god Vasudeva, and if hhctkti in iv. 3. 9;i does 
not mean religious adoration, then, what other evidence 
have we in Panini about Vasudeva-worship ? 

Umesh Chandka Bhattauhakjke 


Politics and Political History in the Mahabharata 

III 

BhisniH s opinion regarding Duryodhana’s claim is found in 
his admonition to that prince in the midst of the assemVdy ot 
Bharata elders and allies summoned to settle the dispute about 
the succession to the Kuru kingdom. Elsewhere the Maha- 
bharata (Udyoga, ch. 147) gives us another account of the 
Kuru state and this throws a flood of light on the events and 
their importance. Bhisma narrates before the assembly the 
whole story from his own abdication and determination to serve 
his ste[)-brother. Incidentally we are further told that Vicitra- 
vlrya was excluded from the kingdom by his people, and on his 
exile the people approached Bhisma (tadabhyadhavan rniim eva 
prajab ksudbhayaplditah — TJd., 147, 25) and requested him 
to ascend the throne which but for his voluntary renunciation 
was his and that it was the will of the people that he should 
become king for the benefit of the people : 

Praja ucuh *. — 

UpaksTnah prajah sarva raja bhava bhavfiya nah, 

Itlh pranuda bhadrain te ^antanoh kulavardliana. 

Pidyante te prajah sarva vyadhibhir bhr^adariinaih, 

Alpava^i^ta Gfingcya tah paritratum arhasi. 

Adhin praijuda vira tvam praja dharmetra palaya, 

Tvayi jwati ma ras^ram vinasam upagacchatu. 

1 . H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 192 $ 
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The people who approached Bhlsina included the Pauras, 
the townsmen or burghers, the office-bearers of the 
state, the priests and the brahmaijas. The appeal fell on 
deaf cars and Blnsma, true to his principles, refused to violate 
his oath. Anyhow it shows how the people took upon 
thouiselves the task of filling the throne, and the language 
too is significant. 

However matters soon came to a head. The sons o( 
Pandu grew up to manhood ; their virtues attracted the 
people to their side, and they now began to speak openly for 
the accession of the Paijdu prince to the throne. This was 
galling to Duryodhana the eldest of Dhrtarastra’s sons, and 
he relates to his father the whole story of the great 2>opU' 
larity of the Paijdavas (Adi, 141, 32-38). 

The people wanted the Pandavas to be their rulers in 
place of Dhytarastra. Duryodhana thereupon asked his 
father to banish the five brothers to the city of Varaijavata, 
thus removing them from the eyes of the citizens : 

Pandavebhyo bhayain na syat tan vivasayatain bhavan, 
Nipunenabhyupayena nagaraui Varanavatam (Adi, 142, 4). 

This however was a step which the old king did not dis- 
apju’ovc. But he feared the consequences of the step, which 
might lead to a revolution, in which the people were sure 
to take the side of the virtuous Yudhisthira. The king 
feared for his own life and the lives of his sons, who were 
sure to fall victims to popular fury, and he expressed his 
apprehension in the words : 

Te pura satkitas tata Panduna iiagara janah, 

Kathaip YudhiNthiiasyarthc na no hanyuh sabaiidhavan 

(Adi, 142, 1 1). 

This popular clamour for tlic young Pandava princes maile 
the old king dread the consequences of ousting the PaiidR'^‘ 
princes from the state, and consequently Duryodhana had 
recourse to the stratagem of' sending them away to Varapa- 
vata to be burnt do\vn along with the inflammable 
house prepared by the royal conspirators. Their miraculous 
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escapes, their success at the svayamvara ol' Dr.uipaili, atid 
their marriage are well-known to all Indian readers of the 
E[)ic. At length when the nows of their success reached 
the ears of the old king, he along with Iiis old ministers 
had the princes restored to their royal position, which was 
sanctioned by the legal right of itdieritance and the Force of 
popular choice (prakrtiiulin anuinato pade sthiisyanti Piin- 
davilh — Ud., 204, 11). Here too the language is significant. 
The PSijdavas are described as being established by virtue of 
popular choice. Their restoration however was short-lived. 

Events did not pass smoothly. The sons of Dhrtaraslra, 
wlio seemed to have based their claims upon tlic regency 
of their blind father, sanctioned by the handing over of autho- 
rity to him by PSijdu on the eve of his abdication, did 
not relish the prospect of their succession to tlie throne, and 
remained constantly on the alert to disi)ossess them through 
fraud or gamble. So they invited them to a dice-play, in vvJiich 
the PiiiTidavas lost everything. Restored once more, they 
again yielded to the temptation of a [day, lust every 
thing and departed, consenting to live as hermits for 12 years 
with another year’s life incognito. When nt the end of 
that period they returned and claimed their inheritunee, 
this was refused by their opponents and thereupon the 
partners had recourse to the arbitration of might. Both arm- 
ed themselves with friendly kings and India was divided 
into two great camps. All this together with the Jiistory of 
the war is too well-known to be narrated here, particularly 
because the subsequent history is of no use to u.s. 

Soon the great war was over, the Paiidavas alone sur- 
vived and the eldest of them became the de facto ruk r of the 
state by right of conquest. The old blind Dhrtanlstra 
retired to the forest, but not before he had given an account 
of his rule to the community, both as a regent and a dc facto 
ruler who had remained the titular head of the state for 
a long pei’iod. Weak, weary, and worn out in body and mind, 
he craved pardon from his pei>ple toi' the sins of his 
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subject has been discussed by a number of scholars eminently 
by Mr K. P. Jayaswal in his “Hindu Polity'’. 

Nature of king’s rights : The King as custodian 
of 'popular rights 

The king thus ruled not by virtue of divine privileges, 
but by virtue of [topular consent. The tributes he got 
from his subjects were not spent in his own luxuries but for 
doing good to his subjects. Such is the duty attached to 
the roy.al office from the days of the Vedas downwards. 
The king was merely a custodian of his people’s money 
and tributes. The Epic thinkers are almost unanimous 
about it. 'Thus when a king is offered the girl Madhavl by 
the sage Galava in connection with the payment of the 
heavy iulka, the king expresses his inability and says, — 
“Whatever accrues to me from my people is not for my 
enjoyment, but belongs to the people ((laurii-jiinapadiirthain). 
A king, who spends money for liis own pleasure, is neither able 
to achieve dharraa or fame, nor gets any benefit after 
death”, la the Jatakas too we find an echo of the same idea. 
Thus in the TailapStra Jataka, the king tempted by the yaksij^f 
formally reminds the latter that he has had no control over 
his subjects ; he was simply empowered to chastise the wicked. 

In lieu of services, the king received his taxes. These 
were regarded as his wages. Such an idea was a heritage from 
the old Vedic times and was fostered by the influence of 
the social contract theory, which arose towards the close 
of the Vedic period and which was elaborated by the 
Epic thinkers. The rights of kings were far from being 
absolute, and in more than one. place, the taxes are 
designated as mere wages (vetana). 

Tyrranicide or deposition of tyrants ; Instances 
from the Mahahharata 

Thrones of despotic princes were insecure. Irresponsi- 
ble rule or high-handedness often made the subjects rise 
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in revolt and they put an end to despotism. Tyrannicide 
was common, and the political thinkers of the MahSbharata 
prescribed the death of the despot as the only remedy for 
tyrann 3 ^ In more than one place we have passages, which call 
upon the people to put their vicious rulers to death. Nay, in 
many places it is regarded as a duty (Santi, ch. 67). In another 
passage, which is preserved in the midst of verses lauding the 
various kinds of gifts, we are told “that a king who failed to 
protect his subjects from oppression by robbers or enemies, or 
under whoso rule the people starved or women were dis- 
honoured, deserved death in the hands of the people, as if he 
was a mad dog.”^ 

In the As'varaedha parva, we have the account of the 
deposition of king Khaninetra of Oudh ( Asva., ch. 4 ). 
Elsewhere we have accounts of the downfall of the D"'.)jd‘'’kas, 
{Daijdakanam mahadruraam Aurvakena nipStitam), the de- 
position of Arjuna Kartavirya, of Aila, of king Danibhod- 
bhava, who despised and maltreated the brahmins. Some 
more scattered accounts of deposed tyrants are found, and 
in these, moat of the names of ill-fated tyrants mentioned 
by Kaufilya occur. But by far the most important is a list 
of such ill-fated kings, who brought destruction on their race 
by their sins, and in this list, we find the names of most ot 
the princes mentioned by Kaufilya in his chapter on ‘Indriya 
Jaya’, and whose names wore not identified by Shamasastry, 
In the course of the debate before the Bharata war, Bhima 
mentions them (Ud., 74, 13-17) : — 

Haihayanam Udavartto Nipanaiii Janamejayah, 

Bahulas TSlajaughanain Krminam uddhatn Vasuh. 

Ajavinduh Suviranani Surastranain Ru'^anlbikah, 

Arkajaa ca Vallhan.ai.n Clnanain Dhaiitamitlakali. 

Hayagrivo Videhanam Varayus ca Maliaiij.is.nn, 

Bahuh Sundaraveganaiji Diptaksanam I’linuavah. 

Sahajas Cedi-Matsyanain Praviranaiii Visadhvajah, 


I Anusasana, ch. O7. sloka 33. 
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Dharanas Candra-VatsSnam MukutSnani Vigahanah. 
iSamas ca Nandiveganam ityete kulapamsanah. 

Karala Vaidoha’s name mentioned in the Kautillya is 
not in the list. In a chapter of the MahSbi,5rata he is 
described as a pious king discussing the SSinkhya doctrine 
with Pancas'ikha, one .ot the earliest expounders of the 
system. The name also occurs in the Buddhacarita^ 

Other forms oj government : 

The Yadava confederacy 

But while we have nothing more about Northern India, 
we have some interesting side-lights on the Ysdavas, which 
enable us to know something of another type of government 
which existed in the south where the Yadavas a tribe of 
fighters ruled. In the days of the great war, the Ysdavas 
were not regarded as ksatriyas of pure Aryan blood but as 
Vratyas. So says Bhflrisravas to Arjuna who following the 
advice of Krsijia had cut off his hands, while he was about to 
smite his rival Satyaki®. Here BhOrisravas reproaches Arjuna 
for following the advice of Krsija, and attributes his misdeed 
to his connection with the Yadavas, whom he describes as 
not only wicked and perverted by nature but also as Vratyas. 

Moreover, as is well-known to all students of the Maha- 
bharata, there prevailed among them not only marraige with 
first cousins, but also other customs which did not find a place 
among the Aryans. 

From the Epic we learn that the Yadavas had a constitu- 
tion similar to that of the Licchavis. The Yadavas were a 
confederation of several clans and comprised the clans of 
Bhoja, Andhaka, Vrspi, and Kukura among them. As to the 
government of the whole confederation, we find an assembly 
of chiefs who ruled their small states independently. This 


1 Buddhacarita, iv, 8o. 

2 Drona P., cxli, 15. 
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assembly was under an officer called Sabhapati, who in 
times of emergency summoned the Yadava princes and elders 
to assemble in the Sabha and deliberate. In this connection 
we are told in the Sabha-parva (ch. 220, 10-13) of the Sabha- 
pati who summoned the Yadavas to arms and communicated 
to them the tidings of Subhadra’s abduction by Arjuna by 
beat of drums. 

For this confederation as a whole, they had no king in the 
ordinary sense of the word but had an elected chief who acted 
as the President. The affairs of the state were managed by the 
elders whose voice was supreme. Vasudevaor Srikrsiia regarded 
later on as the incarnation of God himself was one of the 
elders. In ch. 81, sloka 25 of the Santi Parva, he is described 
as one of the Sangha-mukhyas of the Yadava Saugha and is 
warned by Narada to guard against dissensions in the Sahgha 
as this was sure to destroy the confederation. These chiefs, 
however, seem to have retained autonomous jurisdiction over 
their own subjects and tribesmen. Their independence would 
be inferred frm the passage : 

Yadavah kukuril bhojah sarve cSndhaka vrsnayafi, 
Tvayyasakta mahavaho loka lokesvaraica ye. 
which describes the chiefs of the Yadavas, Kukuras, and 
Bhojas as lokesvaras or “rulers of men themselves”. 

But while they retained local jurisdiction and ruling author- 
it}', they were not crowned kings in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Th.s would appear from ch. 37, si. 2D of the 
Sabha Parva, where, in course of the dispute regarding 
the arghya, the Cedi Sisupiila takes exception to the selec- 
tion of Srikrsna on the srround that ho was neither oligible 
to nor worthy of that high honour as ho did not come of 
a royal family (a-raja), nor had he been ever crowned king. 

Bepublicanism and Sri Krsna 

Before we conclude we must say something of 6rlkrsj).a, 
undoubtedly the central figure in the present version of the 
Epic narrative. Equally groat as a religious teacher, and 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1925 
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ill war and politics, i^rlkrsiia today is re.farded as an iucar- 
iiation of the Deity. His political career aud teacliiugs, 
as (loscrihed in tlie Epic, show him to be worthy of that 
revorence, with which India invokes his name, and no 
account of the Hahahharat.i polities will be complete, unless 
wo attempt to sot fortii the main outlines of his policy, 
or the part ho played in the political life of contemporary 
India. Here we summarize his activities during the throe 
important phases of his career ; 

1. Krsiia Vasudeva was a Vreni prince and a scion of 
the ruling Yadava ksattriya tribe. The efforts of his earlier 
life were devoted to the destruction of the power of Kamsa 
(son of Ugrasena) who had usurped the headship of the 
Yadavas, and was trying to perpetuate absolute power, in 
league with a number of eastern princes i.e. Jarasandha and 
his allies e.g. Bhagadatta of Kamarupa, Vakra of Kurusa, and 
Pundra Vasudeva, lord of Vanga, Puijdra aud the Kiratas. 
This league was joined by some of the other ksattriya princes 
c.g. the Cedi Sisupala and Bhismaka. This league com- 
])ellcd a number of ksattriya princes to move westward. 
The Tildavas too, like the princes of the Sdrasenas, Salvas, 
Pafaccaras, South Pahciilas, and East Kosalas, had to move 
and they retired to the fortified city of Kusasthall, and 
to Dvarilvatl. 

2. After his success against Kainsa whom he killed, 
he set up his (Kamsa’s) father Ugrasena as tho elected Presi- 
dent of the conlederacy and tried to re-organise the Yiidav.is. 
He directed his energies against Jarasandha (whose 
daughter Kainsa had married) and tried to free India 
from his policy of ‘blood and iron’. It was the practice 
of the latter to uproot all local monarchs and to 
imprison them. He aud his allies had become a menace 
to the ksattriyas of the west and so Krs^a revived the 
ksattriya league composed of the Alias and the Iksvakns, 
and called U[)on Yudhisthira to perform a Rajasuya, a 
preliminary step to which would be the overthrow of 
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Jarasanilhn, who was tlespatched more! Ijy strata, "oiii than 
by force and whose son Sahadeva was put on tlie throne 
of Magadhii. 

3, The last phase of Krsiiia’s life was devoted to the 
settlement of the dispute between the Kauravas and the Panda- 
vas. He tried his best to win over or persuade Duiyo- 
dhana to a policy of conciliation but bo failed. Duryodhana, 
not only listened to his coun.sels of moderation but went 
so far as to attempt to imprison Kpsivi. 

In the assembly, on the eve of the great Hhilruta wai', 
when all eft'orts at mediation or compromise failed, Krsna 
delivered a number of speeches in which ho called upon 
the Kuru elders to avoid a fatricidal war. His arguments won 
over the Kuru elders to his views, but even then Duryn- 
dhauH pntved obdurate. Thereupon Kisna delivered his 
final address and called upon the Kurus to act on tlie principle 
of sacrificing the disturbing elements in the royal family for 
the general good. He asked them to follow the example of the 
Yadavas by deposing and arresting Duryodhana and his 
counsellors and thus to restore peace. 

TJie Democratic Gams 

Next to these limited monarchies, oligarchical confedera- 
tions, and despotic states, we have a large number of gnrias 
whose administration and administrative machinery are so well 
described in ch. 107 of the Santiparva and which have been 
explained and interpreted by Mr. Jayaswal. We have men- 
tion of a large number of gaijas mentioned in these cha[»tors 
where in connection with wars or conquests we have some 
real geographical data showing the political condition of the 
country. 

The most important of these were ; — 

1. The Yaudheyas. — They have been mentioned by Pacini 
in his sutras (II. 3. 113-7) and this goes to prove their 
existence in the 7th century b. c. Their coins too have come 
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clown to US, bearing the name Yaudheya gaqia. They have 
been referred to the 1st or 2nd century b. c. They are 
mentioned even in the inscriptions of RudradSman and in the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta. The Vijaya- 
gadli Pillar inscription refers to one who has been described 
as “yaudheyagnijapuraskrtasyainahar5ja-mali59enapateti etc.” 

2. The Malavas. — A large number of their coins has 
been discovered. References to them are common in later 
inscriptions. 

3. The Audumbaras. — They are also mentioned in PS^iini 
and in Megasthenes, and we have three coins of the Audum- 
baras, which sometimes bear the inscriptions of the tribe, 
sometimes of the king and sometimes of both. They have been 
referred to the 1st century b. c. 

4. The Vr-snis. —They are also mentioned .as a Sahgha in 
the Artliasastra. A single coin of the corporation has been 
found and is referred to the 2nd century b. c. 

5. Sivis. — They are mentioned along with the Trigartas, 
Ambasthas and Malavas. Some of the Sivi coins are interest- 
ing, bearing the inscription majhamik5ya sivijanapadasa. 

6. The Arjunayanas. — They are mentioned also in the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription along with the Yaudheyas, 
Malavas etc. Some of these have been referred to the 1st 
century b. c. 


Nabayan Chandra Baneiui 



Pali, the Language of the Southern Buddhists 


The CuUavagga^ I’ecorda that two Hhikkhus made com 
plaint to the Master that the members of the community, 
being of diverse origin, were changing the utterances of the 
Buddha by the use of their own dialects (sakaya nirutliya). 
They suggested accordingly the use of Sanskrit or Sanskrit 
verse (chandaso) as a means of securing uniformity. The 
Buddha, however, made reply : anujdnami bhikkhave sakaya 
niruttiya huddhavacanarp. pariyapupituni. Buddhaghosa 
assures us that the meaning of this instruction was that 
the monks were to learn his utterances in his speech, that 
is, the dialect of Magadha. W. Geiger® has recently defended 
this interpretation of the passage, arguing that the Buddha 
was merely dealing with the proposal to use Sanskrit as a mode 
of securing the maintenance of the exact form of his teaching ; 
he negates this, and requires, in accordance with Indian 
feeling, the use of the speech which he himself actually 
used. Unhappily this explanation is clearly untenable. It 
is incredible that, immediately after the use of the term sakaya 
niruttiya in the representations of the Bhikkhus as apply- 
ing to the use of their own dialects, the Buddha should 
have employed this phrase to express a totally different mean- 
ing, when with the slightest change of expression he could have 
made his meaning perfectly plain. Moreover, we can under- 
stand without difficulty the statement of Buddhaghosa as 
due to a later tradition, which had too little understanding 
of the spirit of the Buddha to realise that he was in no wise 
inclined to claim for his statements the necessity of preserva- 
tion in the precise form in which they were uttered. Not 
the exact words of his teaching, but the Dhamma was the 


t V. 33. I. 


2 PSli (1916), p. 5. 
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message that he desired, as we know, to hand down to 
posterit}'. 

When the significance of this notice is duly appreciated, 
we must realise that we have no substantial ground for the 
belief that MSgadhI must be regarded as the sacred language 
of Buddhism ixtr excellence. Without disobedience to the 
Buddha the doctrines of Buddhism might bo handed down 
in Pai^cl, in Apabhrainsa, in Sanskrit, in MSgadhl or some 
other form of Prakrit, and we have now abundant evidence, 
apart from tradition, to prove that his permission was acted 
on, and various forma of speech were employed to record the 
tenets of the faith. But it is natural that the tradition popular- 
ised by Buddhaghosa should find defenders, and the claim 
that Pali is based on Magadhi has been supported on histori- 
cal grounds. The Buddha, it is pointed out, though not born 
in Magadha, did the chief part of his lifewoik there and in the 
adjacent countries. We may assume that his own speech was 
the lingua franca of the educated classes of India in his time, 
which was the product of the necessities of intercourse. Such 
a lingua f ranca would unite features of different dialects, but 
would tend to be free from the most marked peculiarities of 
any. When used in teaching in Magadha, however, it would 
tend to assume in the mouth of the Buddha a distinct 
flavour of Magadhi, and on his death this dialect would become 
established as the proper medium for recording the exact 
words of the master. The theory is plausible, but it lacks 
any conclusive force. We have no evidence of the existence in 
the time of the Buddha of any such lingua franca as is sup- 
posed ; for all we know Sanskrit served then the purposes of 
such a speech, and the legend of the proposal of the Bhikkhus 
mentioned above suggests that this was the case. Nor can 
we say that in point of fact the Buddha did lay aside his 
mother tongue in order to adapt himself to Magadhi. 

I Geiger, op. cil., pp. 3, 4 ; Windisch, Actes du -VIV. Congris 
international ties Orientalistes (Paris, 1906), i. 252!?. 
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The evidence is clearly quite inadequate to prove either 
that the Buddha’s speech was Magadhi, or that the Canon 
was I’edacted in his . speech, and on historical grounds other 
connections have been found for Pali. Thus Wester<raard^ 
and E. Kuhn® have connected Pah with the dialect of Ujja- 
yini, relying not merely on connection with the Girnar dialect 
of the Asokan inscriptions but also on the view that this 
was the mother tongue of Mahinda, who introduced Buddhism 
into Ceylon. Rhys Davids®, on the other hand, held that 
the Buddha himself would use the speech of the official 
classes of Kosala, that this language spread with the intluonce 
of the Kosalan dynasty until it was spoken east and west from 
Delhi to Patna, and north and south from SSvatthi to Avaiiti, 
and that Pali was a literary dialect based on the spoken 
language of Kosala, probably in the foini which it as.sumed at 
Avanti. Oldenberg*, again, rejecting the mission of Mahinda as 
unhistorical, argued that the introduction of Pali into Ceylon 
must be deemed to be due to the influence of the people of 
Kaliiiga whoso proximity to the island rendered them the natural 
source of influence and whoso speech, as evidenced by tlie 
Khandagiri inscription, has marked similarities to Pall E. 
Muller® supported this derivation by pointing out that in early 
times it was the north-west of Ceylon which was the seat of 
culture, pointing to influence from Southern India and not 
to Aryan immigration from the Ganges valley. 

These divergent views have each plausibility, and they 
suffice to show that on mere arguments of a historical 
nature no serious progress is possible. Nor can anything 
be established by the ingenious eft'ort of Max Walleser® 


I Ueber den altestcn Zeitrautn dcr indisc hen Geschicktc, p. 87. 
l Beilrligc zur Pali-Gt'ainuuitih, p. 9. 

3 Buddhist India, pp. iSjff. ; Cambridge History of India , 187 ; 
Po/i Dictionary, p. v. 

4 Vinaya Pifaha, Introduction, [>\). i((. 5 Pali Language, |j. i.v. 

6 SpracUe und lleimat des Pali-Kanons (1924). 
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to show that the name Pali preserves in reduced form the city 
name Patali and denotes the speech in which the Pafaliputra 
canon was redacted. Ingenious as is his contention, it 
contains far too many hypotheses to he of serious import- 
ance in settling the question. We must, in fact, he satisfied 
with such conclusions as we can draw from the comparison 
of Pali, as we find ' it in the oldest parts of the Buddliist 
Canon, with the scanty and unsatisfactory records which we 
have of early Indian dialects. 

Even a cursory examination of Pali is sufficient to show 
that the language as we have it is very far from represent- 
ing any single dialect. The variety of tre.atment of the 
same phonetic elements is inconceivable save on the hy[)o- 
thesis of mingling of dialects. Thus the combination -ry- 
of Sanskrit is represented in Pali by -yy- from assimila- 
tion, as in ayya, kayya (Sanskrit arya, karya) ; or by epeti- 
thesis we have ariya, kariya ; or by metathesis the y passes 
before the r and then is combined by contraction with the 
preceding vowel, as in acchera, mera^ (Sanskrit moarya, 
aisvarya) ; or again we find , such forms as ayira, kayim, 
which can be explained either as instances of metathesis 
alter epenthesis, or as epenthesis in lieu of contraction after 
metathesis. Dialectical diflferences also must be invoked to 
explain such divergences of treatment* as the contrast 
between ikka (rksa), and pakkha (paisa) ; culla (k^uUa) 
and chuddha {kaudra) ; akkhi and acchi (aksi) ; attha (asta) 
and atthi (asti) ; rassa {hrasva) and rahada {hradas) ; addha 
(adhva) and -vhe (-dhve) ; rasmi (rasmi) and amhi [asmi) ; 
ratti (ratri) and satthu {aatru) ; nahdna and nhdiia (snana) ; 
leyya (lehya) and mayham {mahyam ) ; gahhhara {(jahvara) and 
jivhd ijihm ) ; or accha ikka {vk^a) and uju {rju) 

besides brahant (bphant) and iruveda {pgveda). Not rarely 
we find differentiation of meaning with distinct forms ; thus 
vaddhi, success, but vuddhi, growth ; maga, wild beast, miga, 

i See M. Grammont, Milanges Sylvain Levi, pp. 6sfr. 
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grtzelle ; chana, festival, khatta, moment ; chama, earth, Ichama, 
mercy ; atta, law suit, attha, thing ; vaitati, it is right, vattati, 
he becomes ; vatta, round, vatla, duty. The Sanskrit pythiot 
is represented by jxtthavl, pathavl, puthuvl, puthavl, and 
•puthavl, and examples of variant treatment can be indefinitely 
multiplied. 

In some cases, of course, wo may suspect that difference of 
handling of sounds apparently similar is duo to the preserva- 
tion in Pali of distinctions lost in Sanskrit ; but cases of this 
sort are usually dubious. The attempt, for example, of 
PischeP to explain the variation between Ickh and cch for 
Sanskrit as due to derivation from an Aryan it? and 6^ 
respectively, has definitely failed to convince scholars in 
general. In other instances we can explain variations by 
reasons independent of dialectical influence ; sound changes 
cannot come into being instantaneously, and there must be a 
time before they have affected all the sounds to which they 
are applicable ; or the influence of analogy intervenes to 
prevent their operation. After making, however, every 
allowance for such causes, there remain fur too many inex- 
plicable variants to permit of doubt as to dialectical mixture. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that when we speak of 
dialects the test is not merely local ; in a society with sharply 
divided social grades, there may be true dialectical variations, 
and sound change may proceed much more rapidly among 
the lower classes, especially if of mixed blood, than among the 
upper classes, particularly if the latter are subject to the 
normalising influence of a s<acreil language such as Sanskrit. 
Forms like XusinSra or the original of the Greek Palibothra 
may have been current in the mouths of the humbler towns- 
folk long before they were admitted into refined speech or 
literature, just as London is often represented in the pro- 
nunciation of the less educated classes by Lunnon. 

I Grammatik der PrUrit-Sprachen.^T^, 3i6ff. See Geiger, Po/», 
p. s6. 

I. H. y., SEPTEMBER, ig2S 
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The real difficulty, therefore, is not to recognise dialectical 
variation, but, as in the case of the Homeric dialect, to decide 
what can properly be asserted to be the basic dialect of the 
Koine known as FSli. A definite theory of the original ba,8is 
is that of H. Lhders^, who suggested that the oldest Buddhist 
scriptures were composed in Old ArdhamSgadhI, and that 
in part at least the exialting Pali Canon represents a transla- 
tion from Old Ardharaagadht, It is important to note that 
this theory is not precisely in accord with that of Geiger®, 
which is in general harmony with that of Windisch, and which 
holds that Pali actually is a variety of ArdhamSgadhi. Geiger 
regards Pali, as we have it, as in essence a Koine based on 
ArdhamagadhI, while Liiders merely holds that it is a western 
dialect-^ -not precisely specified — into which ArdhamagadhI 
works have been translated. 

Luders supports his theory by the admitted fact tnat in 
the time of Asoka there existed an official speech, that of the 
Pillar inscriptions, which may fairly be held to have been a 
Koine in northern India. In this speech, he holds, not only 
Mahavira, to whom tradition accords the use of ArdhamagadhI, 
but also the Buddha preached, and it is to this that we 
must trace the Magadhisms which have been noted in Pali. 
Me rightly insists that the true analogue of the Pillar 
Inscriptions is not to be found in the MagadhI of the 
grammarians but in ArdhamagadhI. We have in fact in 
the inscription in the Yoglraara cave in the Ramgarh hill 
a specimen of true MagadhI which contains the essential 
distinguishing mark of the use of the palatal sibilant in 
lieu of lingual and dental sibilants. We have not the 
slightest reason to suppose that this peculiarity is a develop- 
ment from the dialect of the Pillar Inscriptions, and we 


1 Bruchst\u:ke buddhistischer Dramen, pp. 40f. ; Sifx. £erl, Akad. 
1913, p. 1003. 

2 P 5 /f, p. 4. He ignores Liiders’s views, which Michelbon (/«(/• 
Borsch, xli. 265!.) criticizes. 
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must, therefore, hold that the better appellation of the 
dialect in which they are written is Ardhamagadhl. 

The number of distinct “Magadhisms” or rather “Ardha- 
inSgadhisins” is not large, when we pass over phenomena com- 
mon to Ardhamiigadhi with other dialects. The most note- 
worthy, of course, is the use of -e where Pali normally has -o, 
representing the -as or -ar of Sanskrit. Thus wo have in adverbs 
pure, sve or auve ; in the noun hhikkhavc as the formal 
address of the master to his disciples and hhante as a for- 
mula of address ; in the nominative plural we have Jhammase 
corresponding to the Vedic dfiai’masaa ; -c appears not 
rarely in the nominative singular masculine as in punsakdre, 
very rarely in the neuter nominative as in dukkhe ; here 
also we may reckon the occasional -e of the vocative singular 
as in JBhcsike, which is best taken as a nominative used 
in lieu of the vocative proper. We find also rarely the 
form se in lieu of corresponding to 6e in MagadhI 

and se in Ardhamagadhl, and, what is specially signifi.cant,. 
the form is stereotyped in the common seyyatha, tad yathd. 
There is also the parallel form ye for yad. We find also 
a considerable number of individual irregularities which have 
parallels in ArdharaSgadhl. Thus sakkhirti, which, of course, 
is parallel to Sanskrit sdksarp, stands beside sakkhaifl in 
Ardhamfigadhl ; ’ both have tharu for tsaru ; khlla for 
kila : phusita and Amag. yhusiya represent prsata ; chdpa 
{ka), and chdca, 6dva ; cheppd, and cheppa, iepas ; hata, 
and hada, hfta ; both have vein for ventt, and nahgala for 
lahgala ; both lingualise the d of darns and dah ; to Pali 
tdvatwisa Ardhamagadhl has a parallel in tdvaUlsa, and so 
on. We may ascribe to the influence of ArdhainSgadhI the 
presence of some of the cases of I in Pali. Definitely to 
it Liiders assigns those instances in which we find in Pftli 
verses accusatives masculine and feminine, and rarely nomi- 
natives masculine, ending in ni {puttakdni, veddtii, sahhdni) ; 
he holds that the Ardhamitgadhi declension, for instance, of 
vulisa was in the plural nomioative pulisa, accusative pulisdni, 
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and he traces this rule in the Ardhaiuftgadhl of the Jaina 
Canon, though the language of these texts has been converted 
into a later form of Ardhain&gndhI influenced by the 
western dialects. The evidence is specially interesting, 
because the preservation of these apparent neuters was obvi- 
ously helped by metrical considerations ; P&li has normally 
■e for the accusative plural masculine, and this form would 
spoil the verse if simply substituted for the older ArJha- 
mSgadhl. Miiller, again, claims Jaina parallels, and presumably 
origin, for the rare forms abhiha^uifi and da^thu used ns 
gerunds. 

The list of parallels suggesting derivation might easily 
be lengthened ; thus, while eva is the predominant form in 
PSli, we find also after vowels and nasal vowels yeoa, which 
is also used in the ArdhamSgadhl of Asoka and of Affva- 
ghosa. But enough has been adduced to make it most 
probable that the Pfili Canon represents in part texts com- 
posed in ArdhamSgadliT. To go further than this, and to 
assort that the basis of Pali is ArdhamSgadhl, is a very 
different proposition, and one for which no evidence appears 
to be available. It is unreasonable to regard as basic a 
dialect which in essentials has been altered. Lflders* claims 
for Old ArdhamSgadhl, on the score of the inscriptions and 
Asvaghofa, the rule that -e stands for Sanskrit -o ; that I 
is found throughout, not r ; that n only, not a palatal or 
lingual nasal, is found between vowels ; that yeva is the 
regular representative of eva when a vowel precedes ; and 
that a vo\;el is lengthened before the affix -ka. Not one 
of these rules is observed regularly by PSli, and we are 
entitled to look elsewhere for its base. 

The ArdhamSgadhl regarded by Liiders as the source 
whence part of the Canon has been translated retains medial 
consonants, and does not soften hard consonants between 

1 PaU p. 128. 

2 BfwhsMeke buddkisHschtr Dramen, p. 4a 
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vowels. Sylvain L4vi^, however, goes further, and holds 
that in P&li we must recognise traces of a dialect in which 
sound changes had proceeded fiuther thaii what is found 
in Psli. The Jains and the Buddhists alike, he holds, used 
first one of the dialects of Mngadha in which consonant 
degradation had been in progress ; when finally they came 
to reduce their scriptures to permanent form, the Jains carried 
out a systematic reduction of intervocalic consonants to the 
ya-SnUi, while Buddhism acted in the opposite sense under 
the influence of the western elements which had gained 
control of the Church ; the language consecrates the triumph 
of Sanskrit influence under the PStheyakas of the west as 
against the people of the east, PScInakas, the heroes of 
the council of Vais'Sif. But this triumph did not take place 
hy the time of Asoka or even of the later Mauryas, as 
is evidenced by the testimony of the inscriptions. 

The argument of L4vi rests on a number of peculiarities 
in Pflli and Buddhist Sanskrit in which, he holds, we must 
see traces of the forms of words employed in an older 
version than the Canon, and is supported by analogous 
forms in inscriptions. Thus the Bh&bhru edict contains 
the forms JjaghulovUde for Bahulovada, and adkigicya 
for adhikftya, where the softening of the k is rare 
in Pali and the retention of cy is alien to Pali. At 
Bharhut we ' find An&dhapedika for An&thapiiidika, Maghd^ 
deviya Jataka for Makhkdeva Jatakd ; and most important 
of all avayesi for avidesi. In Pali we have the name 
JUagandiya, in the Jain Canon Magatpdiya, which corres- 
ponds certainly to JU^kandika in Sanskrit ; similarly we have 
Kosiya for KauHkd^ Pali knows the village KajaHgcUa, 
while Sanskrit has Kaeangala. Buddhist Sanskrit has pre- 
served the name J^ivadana, explicable only as against the 
Inpatana of Pali by its derivation from an older dialectical 
form which Pali has obliterated. Ptii again has kept 


I Journal AsiaHgue, ser. 10, xx. 495 ff 
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Jfavi aa a place name, but restored afavl, forest. Mis- 
understanding of the old river name Ajiravatl has resulted 
in Pali having Acimvatl, and analogously it has Pokkhara- 
sati for rauqkarasadin. It has replaced by uposatha the 
reduced form which Buddhist Sanskrit preserves as poaadha, 
and opapatika is a half Sanskritization of the older form 
which may be traced in the Sanskrit mipapaduka. From 
this point of view Levi offers new suggestions to explain 
the three obscure rubrics of the Patimokkha, Pdrajika, 
Sanghddisesa, and Pdeittiya ; the two former would represent 
Sanskrit pdrdcika (AMSg. pdraneiya) and sahijhdtikeqa. 
Clearer is ekodi for ekoti, which is preserved in the §ata- 
patha Brdhmam, and there noben careal doubt that the 
famous crux jalogi i dturp of the VaisSll Council record is 
explained by reference to jalaiika. Moreover the existence 
of a dialect which softened intervocalic consonants is be- 
trayed by hints in Asoka’s own records ; Delhi has libi 
{lipi), Jaugada has laheyu and kidaJoga, and Dhauli lahemt 
and c^edd for acala of Jaugada, while Palibothra of the 
Greek texts shows the softening of p and presupposes the 
reduction of t to d, then to I, and then haplology, or the 
dropping of d and contraction as in Kusin&ra in PSii. 

Geiger’s^ objections to Levi’s contentions are soraewhao 
vague. He holds that all the proposed etymologies are 
not equally convincing, but this leaves most of them 
unaffected. He contends that weakening is found not merely 
in technical terms but also in other more ordinary words ; 
this, however, merely indicates that Pftli has even more signs 
of derivation from a dialect in a more advanced stage of decay 
than L4vi has proved. Thirdly, he insists that there are ins- 
tances of hardening as well as of softening, and that softening 
is only one of various signs that Pfili is a mixed dialect ; 
L4vi’s theory, however, explains hardening as false Sanskiitu* 
ation, and definitely indiciites that a Magadhan dialect with 


1 Pili, p. 4. 
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weakening of consonants has had an effect on Fsli and 
that Asoka did not recognise a Canon in FSli, nor was 
it accepted even under his successors. More than that he 
docs not seek to establish. 

Pali, as has been seen, differs essentially from Ardha- 
laagadhl or Magadhi and this difference is so far recognised 
by Sir George Grierson^ that he modifies the theory of 
Windisch that Magadhi is at the basis of Pali to run : 
“Literary Pali is the literary form of the Magadhi language, 
the then Koine of India, as it was . spoken and as it was 
used as a medium of literary instruction in the Taksas'ila 
University”. The point of the addendum is that in this 

way it is possible to explain the many similarities traced 
by Konow between FaisacI Prakrit and Pali on the strength 
of which Konow claimed that Pali like Paisaci was a 
dialect of the Vindhyas and perhaps of the regions farther 

to the south and the east. There is not, it must be pointed 

out, the slightest evidence that the Pali Canon was connected 
with Taksasila, and the antiquity of that University cannot 
be proved by Jataka evidence. But what is far more 
important, the evidence adduced is quite inadequate to 
support the theme. To take his proofs in order : (1) the 
hardening of soft consonants is purely sporadic in Pftli ; 
in the principal PaisScI it is requisite only for d and in 
the weak cases of rajan, and even in Culika Paisaci only one 
variety requires all raedials to be hardened. The process 
is one of which instances occur, as in Pali, sporadically in 
Prakrit, and there is no cogency in comparison with any 
one Pr&krit. (2) The retention of intervocalic consonants 

is common to all three Prftkrits in Asvagho^a and is simply 
a sign of comparatively early date. (3) The use of epen- 
thesis in words such as bh&riya, sinana, and kasaia is an 
ordinary PrSkrit feature in the first two cases ; and, if kasafa 
is not a metathesis of scdcafa, as usually taken, Konow 

I Bhandarkar Conmmoration Volume, pp. i i/ff. 
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justly comperes kasata with the MftgadhI, kanta, (4) The 
change of jn, tiy, and ny to m is ooniinon to MftgadhI, 
and probably to all PrSkrits at an early state as indicated 
by Asvaghosa’s PrSkrits. (5) The preset, vtion of i/ in lieu 
of changing it to j is characteristic of MSgadhI and older 
Prakrits in general. (6) The termination -o of nominal bases 
is not peculiar to Puis'Scl, but is generally western and Sans- 
kritic. (7) The inflexional system of Piili is generally similar 
not only to PaisficI but to the western Prakrits. (8) The 
use of r in Pali and not I can equally well be accounted 
for by Sanskritic and western PrSkritic influence ; in PaisicI 
in fact only the standard Prakrit retains r. 

We have, therefore, no proof of any kind to enable us 
to look to Taksasila as of importance in the development 
of Pali ; history is silent and language does not favour the 
suggestion, so that it is needless to enter into the vexed and 
soinewhali unprofitable controversy® as to the original home 
of Paisaci, especially since Sir G. Grierson has admitted that 
the Pisacas may have spread down the Indus into Rajputana 
and the Konkan. We are, therefore, free to consider the claims 
of the western Prakrits to be considered in connection with the 
development of Pali. Konow’s contention ‘ in favour of the 
Vindhya as approximately the home of Pali may be passed 
over, because the parallels from Paisaci as we have seen are 
not convincing, even if we accept his theory of the original 
location of Paisaci, which has, on the whole, the support 
of the most probable view of the dialect and place of origin 
of the SfhatkcUha of GuQSdhya. Ltiders® has indicated 
that there are striking parallels between the Gim&r dialect 
in Asoka’s inscriptions and Pftli as regards the formation 


1 On FaiSaci cf. Grierson, ZDMG. Ixvi. 49fif. with Konow, ZDMG. 
Ixiv. 95ff and JRAS. 1921, pp. 244!., 424!. The disappearence of all 
save s in Pai§acl tells against Grierson's view ; Reichelt, Stand und 
Aufgaben der Sprachwissensekaft, p. 245. 

2 ZDMG, Ixiv, 1 1 9. 3 Sits. Berl. Akad. 1913, pp. 990, 1006. 
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of the locative sinjijular of -a steins and the accusative plural 
masculine in -c. But the most careful adduction of evidence 
is that of R. Otto Franks in Pali und Sanskrit. He enu- 
merates many points in which the eastern PrSkrit ot 
Asoka differs essentially from Pftli, corroborating the view 
above arrived at that ArdhamSgadhl is not the basis of 
PSli, and equally clearly he shows that the Prakrit of the 
north west is different in essentials from Pali. On the 
other hand both the western and the north-western dialects 
have forms agreeing in important respects with Pali. Thus 
we have parallels for the assimilatiou of ly to ll, for the 
retention of hr in hrUhmatia, u for r in the declension of 
nouns of relationship as against t in the eastern dialect, 
ahairi as against hakanji, and ayaifi in the nominative masculine 
and feminine of the demonstrative. In other cases the 
parallelism is confined to the Prakrits of Madhyadesa and 
the south-west ; such are./ in the equivalents of krta^ la(hi 
for I, I, and Ih for intervocalic and dK -sma for the 
ablative masculine and neuter of -a stems ; -5 for the dative 
of such stems ; oblique cases of -u and -« stems in -uyd ; 
■ard iu the instrumental singular of -?• steins ; and cha, six, 
A more precise location for Pali is deduced from the fact 
that to its dlatd and duhitf, there are parallels in MathurS, 
SSnohl and Bharhut, while south of NJteik, which has both 
dihitu and duhitu, forms in duhu- or dhu- prevail. A location 
south of Mathurft, SSnohl and Bharhut is indicated by such 
facts as the frequent use of ri for r in Mathurft ; by 
kfUffa for there also ; by -ye in feminiues in -a, -t 

and -{, -u and -ii ; and by -are in the instrumental of -}* stems. 
Special oonneotion with the south is. indicated by the 
occurrence there of forms with Pftli parallels, such as 
pcufuvisa (Junnar) ; sattari (Nftsik) ; r for d in -doaa and 
for df in 'dfi and -dfia ; and eh in ciHcha in Girnar, 
where also are found the potentials asa, asu ; feminine 

I pp. I3ifr. He uses besides the Asokan other early inscriptions. 

L H. Q., SEPTEMBER, I935 15 
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plurals in -ayo *, and third person plural Atmanepada endings 
in r. On the other hand, there is divergence between 
Pali and the south in certain significant cases ; we have, 
as already mentioned, duhu- or dhu- for d,uhi- ; in NSsik 
varisa is found in lieu of vassa ; p or y)p, in Girnar tp {pt), 
represent tm in atman, where PSli has tt ; hi- and he 
represent Sanskrit dvi- and dve-^, while Pftli has dvi-, 
di-, or du- ; GirnSr also represents the abstract suffix -tva 
by -tpa (-pta), and frequently omits the aspiration in the 
equivalents of Sanskrit sth and 

Pranke’s final conclusion is that the location indicated 
for Pftli is south or south-east of the Kharo§thl country 
the home of the north-western Prftkrit ; south of Mathurft 
and perhaps also of SSnchl and Bharhut, or at least not in 
the immediate vicinity of these places ; west or south-west 
of the region of the north-eastern Prftkrit ; north of Nftsik, 
and east of Girnftr. This leaves the area between the western 
and the middle Vindhya as the probable location and Franke 
added the conjecture that UjjayinI might be the headquarters 
of the language, since Asoka was governor there • before he 
became Emperor, his wife, mother of Mahinda, was a native of 
Cetiyagiri, near Sftnchl, and Mahinda himself lived there in his 
boyhood before he carried Pftli literature to Ceylon. 

It is unnecessary to accept all the details of Franke’s 
argument or his precise location of Pftli. The essential feature 
of the case is that there is abundant evidence to allow us 
to connect Pftli with the western dialects rather than 
with the eastern, so that we can with fair confidence accept 
the view that Pftli is rather western than eastern, and that 
neither Mftgad|||. nor Ardhamftgadhi is, strictly speaking, 
the basis of the dialect. At the same time we may admit 
that texts in Ardhamftgadhi had an influence on the form 
of the Canon, which must also have been strongly under 
the influence of Sanskrit. 


1 P&li, like these dialects, has iu' for dvi- in dvadaia. 
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This conclusion is perfectly in harmony with the im- 
portant evidence regarding the history of the Prakrits which 
Ltiders^ has adduced from Asvaghosa's fragments ; we see 
that what is doubtless Old Saurasenl presents features more 
akin to Pali than does the later Prakrit. Thus there is 
no elision of consonants, and one instance only of soften- 
ing of t to (2 ; normally intervocalic n remains unaltered ; 
an initial y is never altered to j ; as in Pali dy in udyma 
gives yy, not as later jj i jn and ny result in not as 
later nit ; dSni and tdiint occur as in Pali ; in adatiddraho 
we have a as the epenthetic vowel, not i as later ; dugum 
shows du- for dvi-, later di- alone is allowed, while Pali has 
both ; Asvaghofa again uses tuvaiji, as in Pali, for the later 
tumayi, and has tava for tuha, : he has also karotha, common 
in Pali, in later Prakrit unknown, and for gerund kariya, 
found in Pali. Further we find yekW^ {preh^ ) as in Pali, and 
gamissiti may be compared with such Pali forms as sakkiti, 
dakkhiti. 

The conclusions thus suggested differ essentially from those 
of Bhys Davids as summed up in the preface to his Pali 
Dictionary, In hit view by the 7th and 6th centuries b. o. 
there existed a standard Kosalan speech, which was that 
of the Buddha, and the Pali scriptures were in the main 
composed within a century after the Buddha’s death in this 
Kosalan. Tiie Ceylon tradition which calls Pali Magadbl 
moans only that Pali was thought to be the speech of Asoka, 
the Magadhan, to whom ultimately the introduction of 
Buddhism into Ceylon was due. The Asokan inscriptions 
prove the existence of a standard language which is a younger 
form of the standard Kosalan. There is, however, no reason 
whatever to adopt the view that the language of Asoka’s 
Magadhan empire was Kosalan or to accept the suggestion 
that Kosala became part of the Magadhan Empire by the 
peaceful succession of the Magadhan ruler to the Kosalan 


I Bruchsfitck» buddhisHsdur Dramtn, pp. 47/7. 
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throne, with the result that, as in the case of the union 
of Scotland and England, the language of Kosala prevailed 
over MSgadhi, as did that of England over the speech of 
Scotland. Moreover the assumption of the early date 
of the Buddhist scriptures is certainly unproven^, 
and, even if we accepted the theory of date for the 
substance, it would be impossible to assume that the form 
remained unchanged. Rhys Davids ignored the conclusive 
evidence of the Bhabhi’a inscri[jtion which shows that 
Asoka did not follow a Pftli canon even if he knew a 
canon, and, if he adopted his own language to give titles 
of canonical texts, we cannot doubt that his contemporaries 
also would hand down the texts adapted in language to the 
speech of the day, in accordance, as we saw, with the probable 
intention of the Master himself. 

The facta reveal a different aspect. The Buddha preached 
in a dialect which we cannot define, because we have no 
authentic information ; it may have been standard Kosalan 
or a Magadhan dialect, but we have no knowledge to decide 
which or to describe their characteristics. The Asokan 
official or standard speech cannot be styled M&gadhl, but 
may be named Ardhamagadhi ; in it were recorded at one 
time Jain traditions and probably Buddhist also. But this 
Ardhamftgadhi or other Magadhan dialect is not reproduced 
in PSli, though there are traces in that language of the 
use of texts in another dialect or dialects. The basis of 
PSli is some western dialect and in its literary form as shown 
in the PAli Canon we have a decidedly artificial and com- 
posite product, doubtless considerably affected by Sanskrit 
and very substantially removed from a true vemaoular. The 
date of the development of this literary speech and the produo- 
tion, on the basis, no doubt, in some degree of older tradition, 
of the Pali Canon, seems most naturally to be assigned 
to the period immediately following Asoka, but the evidence 


1 See my BuddkUt P^losophy, chap. i. 
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is inadequate to support any certain oonelusion. But 
it must be noted, as against Rhys Davids, that the forms 
of PSii are not historically the oldest of those known to us* . 
These are to be found in the north-western dialect of the 
Asoka inscriptions, where the maintenance in some measure 
of the three sibilants, the transformation of f into ir or ur, 
the maintenance of r in conjunction with other consonants, 
and the retention of tm, are, among other points, proofs 
of a linguistically older state of affairs than that found 
in P&li, Even in the case of the GirnSr dialect of the 
Aaokan inscriptions it would be impossible to establish 
the priority of Pali, in view of such phenomena as the 
retention of long vowels before double consonants 
and traces of the retontion of r in certain consonantal 
combinations as well as the use of where Pali assimi- 
lates ; moreover that dialect appears to have maintained a 
distinction for some time between the palatal and lingual 
sibilants. There is, therefore, nothing whatever in the lin- 
guistic facts to throw doubt on the date above suggested. 

A. Berriedale Keith 


I Cf. Reichelt, Stand und Aufgaben der SprachwisseHschafu pp. 
243, 247. 



Bhati Rajputs 

The Modern Representatives of the Indo-Bactrian 
Rulers of Kabul and Northern Punjab 

The Bhati Rajputs of Jaisalnier, the westernmost deser' 
State of Rajputana, claim descent from the deified Yftdava 
hero Srl-Krs^a. A.ccording to the annals of that State 
the Yadavas became dispersed nt the death of Srl- 
Kr^a and many of them, including ^aftkhanSbha, a great- 
grandson of Srl-Krspa, proceeded northwards*. After a 
brief stay in the further Doab of the five rivers they even- 
tually left the Indus behind them and, passing into what is 
now the kingdom of Kabul, “peopled these countries even 
to Samarkand” (Tod). 

Their king Gaj founded Gajni (Ghazni) and made it his 
capital. He successfully measured swords with the kings of 
Khorfts&n and RUm^ who had invaded his kingdom. 
The king of KhorSs&n subsequently again invaded Ghazni 
and, in the battle that ensued, both the kings lost their lives 
and the YSdavas were temporarily dispossessed of Ghazni, 

S&lbShan, the son and successor of Gaj, founded SSlbShan- 
pur (modern Sialkot) in the beginning of the first century 
A. c, and moved his capital there. He also regained Ghazni 

1 Samba, a son of Sri-Kysna, had preceded them in the same 
direction and the Sama J&dejS and Chuda-Sama Rajputs of Sindh, 
Cutch and Kathiawar claim descent from him. 

2 This may or may not be Rome but there can be no 
denying the fact that in the history of the North-West Frontier of 
India the Emperors of Rome were at this period a factor to be reckon- 
ed with, as is evident from some of the early coins of the Yueh. 
chi king Kadphises I bearing the portrait of Emperor Augustus of 
Rome. 
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and left his son Bftland^ there as his viceroy. He subse- 
quently defeated the Sakas and from 78 a. c. established the 
Saka era in commemoration of his victory®. 

When Baland came to the throne he entrusted his nephew 
Chakito, the son-in-law of the king of Bukhara (Sogdiana) 
and the progenitor of the tribe of Chakito Mongols, with 
the government of Ghazni and hijnself repaired to Sialkot. 
In his time ‘‘the Turks'’ (Sk. Turaska, as Kalhnni calls 
the Yueh-chi from Central Asia) “began rapidly to increase 
and brought all under their sway, and the lands round Ghazni 
were again in their possession”. 

In the time of Baland's son and successor Bhati, from 
whom the tribe takes its name, Ghazni itself was also lost 
finally and irrevocably and the Turks made it their cajntah 

The Turk (Turaska or Yueh-chi) king of Ghazni subse- 
quently dispossessed Bhati’s son and successor Mangal Rao of 
Lahore and Sialkot and the Bhatis were gradually driven 
southwards till crossing the Sutlej they took refuge in the 
Indian desert which has since been their home. Here they 
founded Ta^ot in 731 A.c., Derawar in 852 a. c. and Jaisalmer, 
the present Bhfiti capital, in 1156 c. 

The foregoing brief sketch of the traditional history of 
Bhl^ti rule in Bactria, Kabul and Northern Punjab, from 
pre-historic times to about the end of the first century 
of the Christian era, has been culled from the annals of 
Jaisalmer but the outlines of contemporary authentic history 
of these countries, from the time of the invasion of Alexander 
the Great in 327 B. C. to the time of the final overthrow 
of the Indo-Bactrians of the Punjab by the Yueh-chi about 
the middle of the first century of the Christian era, are too well- 


I According to Bhati chronicles “Rasalu, the great mythical hero 
of the Punjab folk-tales, with whom the legendary history of Sialkot 
is closely connected, was a younger brother of Baland*'. 
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known to leave any room for the supposition that these Ysdavas 
ruled anywhere there, unless we identify them with some India- 
nised Greek or Hellenised Indian ruling house of that period. 

As a matter of fact this traditional history of the Bh&fi 
Rajputs is in many respects • strikingly identical with the 
known history of the Indo-Greeks who ruled over Bactria, 
Kabul and Northern Punjab and who, along with their old 
allies and neighbours the Sogdians^ (Sogdis) and the Choras- 
inians®, were, between 140 B. C. and 60 A. c., gradually 
driven out of their respective homes by the Farthians 
in the west and the Yueh-cbi Tura§kas in the north, the 
Indo-Baotrians (Bh&tis) of Sialkot being of course the last 
to encounter the Yueh-chi onslaught under Kadphises I 
who is reputed to have come down the Kabul valley and 
swept away the last traces of Greek and Parthian dominion 
on the Indian frontier. “The date assigned long prior the 
Christian era agrees with the Grecian” (Tod) and many 
names including those of their countries as well as their 
capitals are also identical ; and we feel convinced that the 
aforesaid King Baland of Ghazni and Sialkot of the Bhafi 
annals is no other person than Milinda,® the Hellenised Indo- 
Bactrian king of Kabul and Sialkot, who was a great patron 
of Buddhism, and that the king of Ghazni, who expelled the 
former’s descendants from Lahore and Sialkot, is none else 
but the Yueh-chi king Kadphises I, who is known to have 
invaded the Punjab from that direction about 50 a. c 

I&2 The SodliH and Chudasamfi Rajputs of the present day. 
The former have always given and do even now give their daughters 
in marriage preferably and almost exclusively to the Bhatis and the 
latter along with the Samas and the JadejSs claim consanguinity with 
the Bhatis and state that they are the descendants of Prl-Kisna’s 
son Samba. 

3 Menander of the Greeks and Milinda or Milindra of the Hinclus 
after whom the well-known “Milinda pafiha’’ or the 'Questinns < i 
Milinda’, the well-known treatise on Buddhism, in questions and answer 
was so named. 
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Genealogists of ruling and aristocratic houses all the 
world over have always conferred, and do even now confer, 
on their patrons pedigrees linking them on to well-known 
and historically important ruling houses of much greater 
antiquity, and in India their choice has almost invariably 
fallen on the ‘Solar’ and ‘Lunar’ Kfatriya races of pre- 
historic times. If these Indo-Greek rulers of Bactria, 
Kabul and Northern Punjab were Greeks at all, and not 
Hellenised Indiana as we must hold them to be unless 
there is absolutely no truth in the tradition about the Indian 
origin pf the Bhat's of Ghazni and Sialkot, then their genealo- 
gists must have similarly linked them on to the Lunar race 
and exalted them as the descendants of no less a personage 
than Lord God drl-Kfsi^ himself. 

The appellation BhSti appears to us to be the vulgarised 
form of a territorial name derived from the word ‘Bactria’ 
and we are of opinion that king Bhftti, from whom the 
Bhfiti Rajputs derive their present ‘patronymic’, perhaps 
never lived bub' is, like Gaharwar Singh of Gaharwar 
(Gshadawftla) genealogies, a much later invention of the 
bard. 

These Bactrian (BhSti) and Sogdi (Sodhi) exiles from the 
north at first settled much nearer the Sutlej than their 
present homes and the tracts of country round Sirsa in the 
Punjab and round Suratgarh in the north of the Bikaner 
State are locally known after them as Bhati&nS ( a- Bactriana) 
and Sodhftqi (aiSogdiana) respectively down to the present 
day, although it was many centuries ago that the BhStis and 
the SodhSs had to desert these tracts and settle round Jai- 
aalmer and Umarkot, giving these last named tracts the 
names of Bh&tipi and Sodhiqi respectively. 

Similarly the SamS Rajputs, of whom the ChOddsamSs 
and the Jidejis claim to be branches S originally settled in 

1 The ChndasamSs and the JSdejas (Jftdejas) also intermarry 
and some genealogists would make the latter the descc'dants of iSri- 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, ipZS 
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Sindh, and while there, most of them became half-hearted 
proselytes to Islam. After a rule of several centuries in that 
country, many of them, between the 10th and 16th centuries 
of the Christian era, moved further south into Cutch and 
JKathiawar where they carved out several now principalities 
and thereafter gradually reverted to the original (orthodox 
Hindu) faith of their forefathers with the result that they 
now freely intermarry with other Hindu Rajputs of western 
India and are no longer “the connecting link between the 
Hindu and the Moslem’* (Tod) as they were at one time 
reputed to be. 

Kunwab Shiynath Sinoh Senoar 


Ministers in Ancient India 

Since the inauguration in 1921 of the Reforms in accor- 
dance with the Government of India Act of 1919, we Indians 
have been hearing much of ministers in the different provinces, 
— their selection, appointment, service, duties, resignations, 
retirement, re-appointment and so forth. These induced me 
to work out a paper on the subject of how ministers in 
Preamble ancient India were appointed, what duties or 
functions they discharged, what their relation 
with the king and the people was, and how they fared in their 
service to the State and the people. I desire to illustrate 
occasionally my general remarks by actual deeds of some 
ministers belonging to th® different periods of Indian history 
and of others mentioned in some of the Sanskrit K^vym ; 
but for this purpose I shall not traverse beyond the 12th 
century a. d. 

Kona’s son Pradyumna in the following order i. ^rl-K^fina, 
2. Pradyumna, 3. Vajranabha, 4. K^lra, $. Jadeja. The Bhatis and 
the Samks also intermarried in the past but do not do so now. 
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A word of explanation is necessary here as to what I 
mean by the title of my paper. The term 'ministers’ I take 
to mean what is generally meant by both the terms 'ministers* 
and 'oonnoillors* in modern politics, to the exclusion of 
any other sense which tliat word 'ministers* may convey, 
e g. in ecclesiastical matters. Political theories formed no part 
of any ecclesiastical history in India. In Hindu 
Title of the State, sacerdotalism could never 

ex^ained. supreme over imperialism. In short, I 

have used this word to rdfer to all classes of 
chief advisers to the sovereign and the chief executive officers 
of state, and therefore it includes all classes of such officers of 
state, mentioned in ancient Hindu political treatises, law-books 
and Tcivya literature, as are denoted by the words mantriut 
saeiva and amStya, and sometimes the chief superintendents 
or heads of the various departments of the public services 
called ctdhyak^as, 

Sanskrit writers of somewhat later period made indiscri- 
minate use of the three words, amatya, sadva, and 
niantrin for denoting councillors and ministers, whether they 
were advisers in counselling or deliberation, or chief execu- 
tive officers carrying into execution any plans or measures 
schemed out. Let me explain here the exact meaning of 
these three words. Both the words amStya and saeiva mean 
associates or companions and the word matUrin means a person 
who is concerned with mantra or secret counsel or deliberation 
on political matters. Amarasiipha the famous Buddhist lexi- 
cographer of the Gupta period in one part of his lexicography 
(viii, 8, 4-5) points out with clear precision missed by many 
commentators and writers that an amitya who is the king’s 
dhl-s€unva (elsewhere called mati-saeiva) i. e. au associate 
or minister for counsel shall only be called a mantrin, and 
that all omBtyas other than the mantrins are karmorsaeivat 
i. e. associates or ministers for action or execution and that 
the latter are also called mah&mBtras or pradhBnas. So it 
comet to this that all amMifw, although they may be ealled 
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sacivas, were not mantrins. The same lexicographer in another 
place (ill, 3, 205) of his K<^a apparently uses 
the terms mantrin and taciva synonymously. But 
ween the there he only states the different senses of the 

words than- word saciva, viz. a mantrin (counsellor) and a 
(companion or associate). Certainly a 
dhi-saciva is a mantrin. The great iSukr&cSrys, 
however, in chapter II of his l^iaSra uses these three and 
also some other terms to represent different classes or grades 
of state*minister8 or officers. We find Kautilya using the term 
mantrin in a particular sense in his Arthaiastra. According to 
him all mantrins were am&tyas, but not all amSAyas mantrins. 
It may, however, be noted here that Kautilya’s mantri- 
parifad was not probably a deliberative body, but an execu- 
tive one. It rather consisted of members who were not real 


mantrins, but who were executive am&tyas, rather karma- 
sacivas, as is clear from the description of functions 
mentioned in that treatise. It should have instead been 


called amatya-parisad. So it appears that a king had some 
mantrins (with probably one chief, called a premier or chan- 
cellor) who formed an Inner Cabinet of counsellors only, and 
a host of amdtyos as chief executive state -officers or heads 
of services, and a mantri- (rather an amatya-) parifod forming, 
as it were, an outer Assembly of executive ministers. The 
deliberative Cabinet of mantrins and the executive Assembly 
of amStyas together formed the tao important governmental 
institutions in ancient India for carrying on the administration 
of the country. 

Ancient India witnessed several forms of constitutional 


government, such as monarchicial, oligarchical and republican 
or tribal states, existing contemporaneously or at different 
periods of her history, iu different parts of the country. 
But the prevailing form of Hindu state-constitution was 
monarchical. The central problem of the speculation of 
Hindu political thinkers was the theory of state or in other 
words, the philosophy of sovereignty. In analysing this 
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great phenomenoti of sovereignty {fliivctryya or svUmitvci), 
they could not discard the idea of the sinfulness of human 
nature which always tends to interfere with the rights of 
of others and violate morals and manners. This 
non^State clearly in evidence in Hindu NUi-^tra$, 

and Smritis (law-books) and even in old epics. 
Politionl philosophers everywhere in the world are of opinion 
that *'inan is by nature wicked, his goodness is the result 
of nurture”. Hence it is that governmental institution was 
a necessity for controlling or coercing human viciousness and 
wickedness and for keeping secure the life and property of 
the people aiid also for formulating and preserving what is 
called dharma (law, justice and duty), viz. the people’s rights 
and liberties. In one word, government is meant for keeping 
up social order. The western theory of the ‘ law of beasts 
and birds’’ has its parallel in the Hindu conception of the 
vmtsyn-nyaya i.e. a state of lawlessness and disorder in which 
the strong want to oppress the weak, like strong fishes devour- 
ing the smaller ones. This is the condition of non-State. The 
Indian theory of State, therefore, is the absence of this 
condition of non-State or matsyrt-nyaya. 

The question of preservation of proprietory rights and jus- 
tice etc. doea not arise in regard to this non-Statal state. What 
is it that lies behind the two important factors in the State- 
theory of the- Hindus, viz., property and dharma ? The answer 
to this question is, it is the sovereign’s power to punish 
the offenders, for which he is known as the datfdadhara. 
He is danda personified. The doctrine of da^a finds 
a foremost place in all treatises on state-crafts, such as 
those by Kau(ilya, Kftmandaka, iSukrftcfirya and others and 
also in the law-books written by Manu, Yftjfiavalkya and 
others. It is the proper administration of the kingly power 
of punishment that saves a State from passing into the condi- 
tion of a non-State. Fear of the royal punishment is the basis 
of social order. Even the sovereign himself is not immune 
from the operation of this weapon, daifda, according to the 
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Idea of 
kingship. 


Hindu theory of State. He himself should be smitten by 
this very engine, if he fails to make a proper exercise of it for 
the good of the people. Therefore, the theory of social 
contract or compact appears to be the best way of explaining 
the origin of State according to Hindu political philosophers. 
Man being a political animal, it is quite fit that people in 
primitive state agreed by common consent to enter into one 
community, and form one body politic. In this compact there 
were two parties, viz., the king and the people — the former 
agreeing to rule righteously and not in accordance with his 
own sweet will and to protect the rights of his 
subjects, and the letter agreeing to pay him taxes 
(laH) in return for his services to the community. 
Generally Indian kingship belonged to. the second of the 
four great castes, viz., the k^atriya, and it was usually 
hereditary. But there are clear indications in the early Indian 
books that election to royal office was not unknown. The 
subjects could choose for themselves a king and that bad 
kings could be removed from the headship of administration. 

Ancient Indian political thinkers described the State 
(»^>») or the body politic as consisting of seven limbs 
(«f^af) technically called the prahftis or constituent elements, 
for which rS;ya is said to be a organism. These 

limbs are — (i) svarnin (the sovereign), (ii) amitya (ministers, 
councillors and heads of services), (iii) janapoda or rSf^ra 
(territory or the people according to VijfiSnesvara), (iv) 
durga (forts and fortified towns), (v) ko^a (trea- 
sury or exchequer), (vi) dauida or hala (army) 
and (vii) miira, or tuhfit (allies). These seven 
limbs are interdependent and they can only 
produce good result by working together. No 
State can prosper if it be deprived of or is defective in respect 
of any one of these elements. This doctrine of the saptiMpa is 
the epitome of the theory of Hindu political constitution. 


doctrine ; 
amSItya, the 
second tehga. 


1 KaKtUpa, VI, ch. i ; Amara, II, 8, 17 ( Khmndaka, IV, i. 
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It is ourioas that SakrSoftrya in his iVUtsSra^ explains in a 
fanciful way as to how these seven limbs of the body politic 
can bear analogy with seven particular limbs of the human 
body. He says that the sovereign is the head of this political 
organism, the minister its eye, the ally its ear, the exchequer 
its mouth, the army its mind, the forts its arms, and the 
territories or the subjects its legs. The second only of these 
elements, viz., the cmMya we wish to take up for discussion. 

A sovereign must be adequately endowed with the three 
political taktis or powers, viz., (i) prabhu-iakti (power due to 
the possession of army and treasure), (ii) mantra-iakti (power 
due to good counselling), and (iii) utsaha-iakti (power due 
to personal valour). But it is the due possession of the mantra- 
iakti that makes a king competent to decide the use of the 
six political expedients {sandhySdi-^aqlgu^ya) and the four 
means of success (sam&dyupoyacatuftaycC) 
and to understand his own position in respect of 
augmentation (vrddhi), stagnation (sthana) or 
deterioration {k^aya), without a proper know- 
ledge of which he cannot expect to achieve for 
himself and his people the three human ends viz., virtue 
(dharma), wealth (artha) and enjoyments (kdma), A king’s 
mantra-iakti depends entirely on his good fortune in having 
in his service the requisite number of highly qualified minis- 
ters and counsellors or statesmen. If his counselling power is of 
a very high order, no enemies, internal or external, can be suc- 
cessful in either defeating or deceiving him. People may some- 
times tolerate a king without much of princely virtues, but 
his advisers without ministerial virtues can hardly be tolerated 
by them in his court. Is not a sandal tree an object of 
horror because of the residence of venomous snakes therein ? 
Wicked ministers and councillors discard righteous ways 
of administration and care more for their self-aggrandisement 
than for the people’s good. Hence a sovereign should see that 


Mantra 
^kti and 
what it con- 
sists of. 


I 1, 6i, 62, 
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he is guided by good ministers, on whom he can entirely 
depend by entrusting the respon^biliy of government, and by 
himself remaining somewhat indifferent in state affairs. Candra* 
gupta Maurya was such a sovereign and depended entirely on 
the intellect of his brfthma^a premier Cfti^akya. Let me now 
deal with the question of the necessity of having ministers. 

Ancient India could never think of state-craft without 


the appointment of ministers (omStyos or iooivas). It is on 
account of the most palpable fact of no kingship or govern- 
ment being possible in any country in the world without 
extraneous assistance that a sovereign should have and 
therefore appoint ministers for listening to their advice. 
Manifold are the undertakings and duties of the State for 
the prosperity and happiness both of itself and its people. 
Some of these aire under the direct vision of the ruler, 
some beyond his vision, and others inferential. State- 
works being multifarious and various, — some of them 
relate to different regions of the sovereign’s territories 
and some are to be accomplished simultaneously. It 
is not humanly possible for the king to arrange, far less to 
perform them, single-handed ; hence, he requires assistants 
or associates in the person of ministers and councillors for 
accomplishing all these various kinds of State-works in 
different places and at different times. Manu says^ 
— “Even a most easy affair becomes difficult for one man 
to do unassisted — not to speak of the special difficulty of 
administering the most weighty affairs of State 1” Kautilya 
speaks of the rajya or administration as sahaya-sadhya i. e. 
only possible to be carried on by associates. The great poet 


Necessity of 
creatii^ 
minister- 
ships. 


Msgha of the eighth century a. d. in one place 
of the Siiupala-vadha* gives expression to the 
king’s necessity for the opinion of others on im- 
portant matters in a very beautiful line, which 


nieans, that “though aware of all essential facts^ a man, alone 


I Chap VII, v. 55- 


2 Canto II, V. 13. 
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Aiid uiiHided, entertains doubts as to the line of action to be 
Hdopted". There arise occasions with respect to ^tate-affairs, 
when a king has to perceire the unknown, to corrworate the 
known, to clear dubious points, to infer the whole from the 
knowledge of a part, but all these are not possible without 
external assistance from able and accomplished advisers. 
Blind, ns human beings are, to their own shortcomings, the 
kings must, of necessity, require the guidance and lead of 
great men in conducting state-business, so that their despotic 
and autocratic actions may timely be checked by the edu- 
cative influence of his advisers, viz., .the ministers and coun* 
cillors, who, in old days, were respected by the sovereigns 
as, or more than, their own preceptors. Kings require 
admonishers all the more, for, they are apt to be misled by 
insolent pride due to the possession of power and pelf. 
In this connection, I wish to refer my audience to the famous 
advice given by king TSrSplda’s minister, iSukanSsa, to prince 
GandrSplda during a visit before his consecration to the 
crown-princeship, as we read in the prose-^vya, the Kadcm 
ban of Bs^a, a seventh-century poet of emperor Haifa’s 
court. Speaking of the teachings of yam-like ministers to 
kings, the premier says that “they are specially needed for 
kings, as the admonishers of kings are few. For, from 
fear, men follow like an echo the words of kings, and so, 
being unbridled in their pride and having the cavity of their 
ears wholly stopped, they do not hear good advice even 
when offered ; and when they do hear, by closing their eyes 
like an elephant, they show their contempt, and pain the 
teachers who offer them good counsel. For the nature of 
kings, being darkened by the madness of pride’s fever, is 
perturbed ; their wealth causes arrogance and false self- 
esteem ; their royal glory causes the torpor brought about 
by the poison of kingly power”. In this beautiful address 
of iSukanSsa, we find in another part of it, how people should 
not believe in the theory of the divine right of kings, for, 
he says that kings sometimes welcome deception of them- 
1. H. Q., SBFTEMBER, 1925 17 
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selves by their follovrers and “though subject to mortal condi- 
tions, they look on themselves as having alighted on earth 
as divine beings with a superhuman destiny ; they love 
pomp in their undertakings only fit for the gods, and win the 
contempt of all mankind” ; and “from the delusion as to their 
own divinity established in their minds, they are overthrown 
by false ideas, and they think that their own pair of arms 
have received another pair (like Visiju) ; they imagine their 
forehead has a third eye buried in the skin (like Siva)”. 
Hence kings should always strive to be blessed with the 
valuable precepts of able ministers-— who may be pilots of 
of the world’s government — ministers of the traditional type 
of Bfhaspati, Sukra, Vasistha, Visvftmitra, Dhaumya and 
Damanaka, who respectively served kings SunSsIra, Vpja- 
parvan, Dasaratha, RSraa, AjStasatru, and Nala, and also 
ministers of the historical type of CSDakya, Kfik^asa, Yau- 
gandharitya^a and the like. 

YijfiSne^vara, the author of the Mitftksarft, the famous 
commentary on Ysjnavalkya’s law-book, clearly mentions that 
the term amMyas includes, mantrin, ptirohita and others, i. e. 
the eighteen high officers of state coming under the category 
of amUtycM. These eighteen state-functionaries are recognised 
in Hindu political treatises as the eighteen tirthoi. Kau- 
tilya’s enumeration of these 18 officers occurs in the passage 
(I, 12, 8) where he enjoins the king to station spies to watch 
their movements. So we havo, as it were, eighteen chief 
departments of state headed by these 18 am&tyas or high 
officials. The list offered by Kautilya is as follows ; — 

r Mantrin — the Chief Counsellor or Premier (Chancellor). 

2 Purohita — ^the Royal Priest i.e. the king’s advber in matters 

spiritual. 

3 Setiapati — ^the War Minister, rather the Head of the War office 

(some scholars translate it by the word Commander-in- 

chief of the Army). 

4 Yuvaraja—ihe Crown-prince or heir-apparent. 

5 Dattvarika—\}M Chief of the Palace door-keepers. Inspector-general 

of the Palace Police, i.e., the Lord Mayor of the Palace. 
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6 An/arvaatia— the Superintendent of the Queens’ Department 

• {^antahpuradkikf ta of the Ramayana). 

7 Prmista — Inspector-general of prisons (corresponding to the 

Karagaradhikar\ of the Mahiibharata and Bandhanagara- 
dhiki'ta of the Rftmftyana). 

8 -Collector-general of king’s dues or revenues dravya- 
saficayakrt of the Mah 'ibharata). 

9 Sanmdhata-^ChznceWor of the Exchequer, i.e. Head of the 

Department of public service in charge of receipt and cus- 
tody of revenue arthamm viniyojaka i.e. 

dhanadikam sancitya nidhata). 

10 Prnde§ta — Chief Executive or Magisterial Officer of the Criminal 

Department. (Some scholars, like Dr. Thomas, take the 
word to mean the Chief of the Intelligence or Report 
Department). 

1 1 Nayaka — This word agrees with the word nagaradhyak^a of the 

Mahabharata and the Ramayana where it means the 
City- governor, such as was Cakrapalita, son of Parna- 
datta, the Governor of the province of Surastra under 
Skandagupta. I have some doubt in the reading of this 
word in the published texts of Kautilya^s book. Was it 
mgarika or nagaraka instead of nayaka, Mr. Jayaswal 
in his newly published book on “Hindu Polity* translates 
this word by the English term generalissimo or the high- 
est Military Commander. 

12 Paura-vyavakarika — Chief Justice for the Capital city {^dharma- 

dhyak^. Halayudha was such a judge under king 
Lak^manasena). 

13 Karmntika--the Chief Officer for Mining and Manufacturing 

Departments. 

14 Mantripariqadadhyaksa^ihe President of the Executive Assembly 

of ministers or amatyas. It does not appear that he was 
an officer like the President of the present day Legislative 
Council. Probably the Premier of ancient India was not, 
as in the English Cabinet, this presiding officer, who 
must have been a minister having special functions of 
his own to exercise Sabhadhyakqa). 

15 According to some scholars it refers to the highest 
punitive officer, and according to others to the officer in 
charge of the maintenance of the Army. 

16 Officer-in-charge of the forts and fortresses. 
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\j Antapala — the Chief Frontier Officer, and 
1 8 Aiavika — the officer in charge of the Forests 

These eighteen high ministerial functionaries cover almost 
nil the possible aspects of government. But they also had 
certainly under them several other subordinate officers for 
carrying on the work of administration of their own depart- 
ments efficiently. 

{To be continued) 

Radhagovinda Basak 


Salihotra 

Ayurveda, according to Caraka (I, xxx), is the science of 
life. It gives us an insight into the phenomena and different 
manifestations of life ; its origin, development, and decay ; its 
existence in man and other animals and plants ; in health and 
diseases with prophylaxis and treatment ; its duration and the 
means of prolonging it ; its relations with the body and mind 
and the inter-relation between them ; its misery and how to 
avoid it ; and its happiness and the means of its augmentation. 
This definition is sufficiently comprehensive and includes for its 
consideration the divisions of medical science as a whole 
(ptln^tga) and its various branches, the octopartite (astfti^a), 
and the three-shouldered (triskandha). The Ayurveda in 
its narrow sense treats man as its object, and we have well- 
known treatises dealing with it, viz., Oaraka SatphitS, Suiruta 
Sartihita, and other works too numerous to mention here. 
For a detailed list of such works I would refer my 
readers to my History of Indian Medidne, which is in 
course of publication by the University of Calcutta. The 
treatment of plants or ‘sthSvara-jiva* or 'fixed beings* is a 
sub-division of Indian medical science, and notices of it (Vrk^a 
Ayurveda) are to be found in works on Botany, which are 
only available to us in a fragmentary condition in the writings 
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of Vaiftbamihira (chapter liv), in the Agni and other 
PurS^as, in the Upavana-vinoda by d&rangadhara, and in 
the contributions of Caraka, Snirnta, Bfighava Bhatts. 
and others, in the Atnarakofa, and in the Nighaiffus of 
medicine, e. g., Sabda-pradlpa, a dictionary of medical botany 
by Sureifvara, conrt-physician to king BhimapSla of Bengal, 
and Nighat^fu-tefa, a botanical glossary by Hemacandra. 

In my work on the Surgical Instruments of the Mindus, 
(vol. I, pp. ISO'l), I remarked : ‘*In the Siddkisthina (chapter 
xi of the Oaraka Saipkita), there is a passage showing that 
veterinary science was well-known to the ancient Hindus at a 
very early period. This portion was edited by D^habala and 
it is impossible to decide whether the passage refers to Agni- 
vesa-tantra or not. It runs as follows : “then the disciples 
asked, ‘how are clysters to be made in cases of animals 
such as elephants, camels, cows, horses, lambs and goats ?’ 
To this the sage Atreya explained the clysters for animals etc.** 
In the S&rita SaiphitA (III, ii, p. 113), Atreya is said to 
have lectured on the science of treatment for men, horses, 
elephants, deer, buffaloes, camels, snakes, mice, trees, and 
plants. 

Animal anatomy was thoroughly understood in Vedic 
India as each part of the body of animals had its own distinc- 
tive name. Thus we find that in ancient India veterinary 
science was a subject in the curriculum of studies to be learned 
by the young aspirant to medical fame. 

Treatises on the treatment of horses, elephants and cows 
exist even to the present time. Of all the sages, whose names 
are mentioned in connection with the teaching of veterinary 
science, dslihotra stands pre-eminent. He is said to have 
learned the science from Brahman, the fountain-head of all 
medical lore, and to have expounded and taught the science 
to his disciples. He lectured on the subject of ‘Horse and its 
Treatment*, the Hayttyurveda, AMyurveda, or Turangama 
Ssstra. Some chapters of his book are quoted in the 
Jgni J^urMya (oh. 281). The Haylturveda is also described in 
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the Matsya (chs. 189, 191) and Garniifi (chs. 197, 207) 
ParSmfi. Gargn was another ancient writer on ‘Treatment of 
Horses’ ; his work is not availa'ole to ns now, hat he is quoted 
by Gana in his work on Atvayarvcdct. dukrftcilrya in his Niti- 
Sara treated the subject in detail, and he is largely quoted 
in the commentary on the Aica-vaidydka. King Nala is sur* 
named Ai$vavit, versed in the science of horse. Nakula and 
Sahadeva, the twin-sons of MsdrI, were taught by DroQftcSrya 
in the art of training, managing, and curing horses and 
cattle respectively. In the Mahahhamta (IV, iii), when 
the PSi^d^vas entered the services of king VirSta, Nakulrf 
declared himself well-versed in the science of management 
and treatment of horses, and Sahadeva referred to his scien- 
tific knowledge about the cows. To Nakula is ascribed the 
work called 'AivacikitsB* or ‘Treatment of diseases of the 
Horse’ which is still extant. This book is also called Salihotra. 
It has been edited by Pandit Umesh Chandra Gupta Kavi- 
ratna and printed in the Bibliotheca Indica, as s supplement 
to the ASvavaidyaka by Jayadatta Silri in 1887. Reference 
is also made in the Aivalaksam S&stra to a big treatise 
on the subject by Simhadntta {GOML., Madras, vol. xviii, ms. 
no. 13318). Vfttsya was another sage, versed in the veteri- 
nary science. Jayadeva also wrote on the treatment of horses 
and he is quoted by Jayadatta. Mallinatha Sari has quoted 
verses from Haya Lilamti. Bhoja was a writer on the 
same subject {Vdjicikitsa), but no complete work of his 
is known to scholars. In the YuktikaJpataru draught and other 
animals are described by king Bhoja. This book has been 
printed in the Calcutta Oriental Series. There is another 
work Aivavaidya-idstra by Dipahkara. In the £avt KalpaUUS 
we find some descriptions of horses and in the Vasantardja 
(I3th varga), prognostications are indicated from the charac- 
teristics of horses {Haya Sakuna). Sftrahgadhara is the author 
of the Turcmga Parlk^ and Vdji cikitsd. Even as late as 1812, 
king Indusena wrote his Sdrasaijigraha, a short treatise on 
veterinary medicine, based on Sslihotra’s work. The Mana^- 
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priyamatam is a book on the characteristics of good and bad 
horses with hints for ascertaining their age, etc. 

FftlakSpya expounded the science of treatment of ele- 
phants. He lectured on this science, — Gajayurveda or Masty- 
Syurveda,— to king Roinap&da, the contemporary of king 
Dasaratha pf Ayodhyft. This work has been edited and pub- 
lished in the AnandSsarma Sanskrit Series of Poona. Another 
book on the treatment of elephants is quoted by Alberuni 
(See Sachau’s Preface to Indica, p. xi). The Matahgalild 
{Oajorlak^aifa) published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
and Oaja -cikitsa are other works on the subject. The topic 
also finds a place in the various Purfipas e.g., Agni Puraifa 
(chs. 280-91), in Kautilya’s ArthaiSstra and EAmandaka’s 
NUisSra. The OajapaddhMi and AivapaddhcUi are chapters in 
the Subh^ita-sudhanidht, an anthology compiled by SSya^a. 

Jhe fifth chapter of the Syainika-iastra (Bib, Ind.), a book 
on hawking by the royal poet Rudradeva of Kuiuaon is 
devoted to the considerations of the kind and quality of the 
hawk’s food, their tending in different seasons. In the 
Tanjore Cat., lix, (12, 305) D. ff. 8 is noted ‘Asvalaksa^a’ 
said to be from the Akasabhairava Tantra, and GajaSanti ( 1 2, 
297) D. ff. 4 from Akciiabhairavagama. 

In the literature of the Jains we find descriptions of 
the vegetable kingdom and a comparison of the life history of 
plants with that of man. It is .said that the cultured women 
of the time were versed in the different kinds of sciences 
(72 in number), in the list of which, mention is made of the 
science of horsemanship, nmnageinent of elephants, medicine, 
chemistry, and tarmikitsa or ‘Treatment of trees’. The women 
were also proficient in the 64 kalm or arts which are 
enumerated, and in the list we find Aramaropana (gardening), 
Gajaparikta (examination of elephants), Aavaimrlk^A (exami- 
nation of horses), and Vaidyakriya practice of medicine). 

In Magadha, horses and elephants were used for war. 
Rhys Davids remarks : “The testimony of Indian records 
ascribes the pre*eininence in the training of horses to the 
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extreme north and west which then belon^'ed to Magadha, and 
the pre-eminence in the training of elephants to the east, 
which is precisely Magadha. This use of elephants in war may 
hare been an important factor in the gradual rise of Magadha 
to the supreme power. 

That the Indians were proficient in horsemanship, we 
have the testimony of foreign writers on the subject, e.g. 
Megasthenes and Arrian. “The greatest proficients use their 
skill by driving a chariot round and round in a ring ; and in 
truth it would be no trifling feat to control with ease a 
team of lour high-mettled steed when whirling round in a 
circle”. 

The Atharm Veda is the repository of the medical science 
in its infancy, and we may trace the origin of veterinary medi- 
cine in its pages. In II, 32, we find a charm against worms 
in cattle (cows) ; it describes some parasitic diseases ' of 
cows and their treatment. I have described the scien- 
tific explanation of the hymn in my work the Human 
Parasites in the Atharva Veda which is in course of publica- 
tion. The treatment of cows has always been a fascinati- 
ing and useful subject for study in India, and Go vaidyas or 
Cattle-doctors still practise their profession. But to such a 
disgrace has the practice fallen in recent times, that the 
word Go-vaidya is rather a term of reproach to physicians 
who are not sufficiently proficient in their art. Voelcker truly 
observes : “Comparatively little is known iu India on the 
subject of cattle-disease, and yet it is one of groat agri- 
cultural importance ; for, when an epidemic breaks out, the 
cattle perish in thousands, and do not seem to have a power 
of resisting it equal to that possessed by Knglish cattle. 
The Indians believe the cattle epidemics are visitations of 
the goddess (MfttS), and they can only get rid of the epidemic 
by propitiating the goddess. The variety of names by which 
the diseases are known to the Indians in different places makes 
it hard to ascertain how far they really recognise the particular 
varieties and their respective symptoms. To a certain extent 
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it appears that the people are aware of the advantages of 
isolation, and make some use of it. The herding together 
of a lot of miserable half-starved cattle on the “village waste” 
is one of the most potent means of spreading disease”^. 

(2b he continued) 

Girindranath Mukhkrji 


I. Inscription on the Pedestal of a newly found Visnu Image 
(Trivikrama). No. E(a) 50. V. R. S. Collection. Rajshahi. 

A. This Votive Inscription consists of two lines of inirly 
correct Sanskrit in Anu^tuhh. 

Inscription : — 

[ L. 1. ] [Orp] Jaya Srr-Narasi[ni]hasya 
Srimad-AdipatStmaiS 
[ 2. ] Nftiiokakhyakarotpu[]jy]a[m] 

[epratimam*] Vaii^avlmimah (m)// {Anu^hihh). 
Translation : — “Om ! The wife of Sri Narasimha, the daughter- 
of Srimad-Adipat, NaiiokS by name, has made this 
auspicious image of Vispu”. 

Note. 1. Ora is expressed by a symbol viz. ‘e.’. 

2. Adipnt seems to the apahhrariisa form for Adipati ; 
Napoka, another deM name. There was a time 
when anusvaras and visargas were used thought 
lessly and promiscuously after the last word of a 
sloka, whether appropriate or not. The word 
‘pratimam’ (?) was altogether left out, 

3. The last word seems to have been at first written as 
'imah' which was later corrected as ‘imam’. 

B. This Votive Inscription consists of two lines of fairly 
correct Sanskrit in anustuhh. The script used is inter- 
mediate between those of Gopala Ill’s Manda Inscription on 
the one side, and on the other side, the Dacca Image 

I Report on the Improvement of Indian Agriculture, Calcutta, 

• 897 , P- 312. 

I. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, I 92 S tf* 
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Inscription of Laksina^nsatpvatsara '3 [1122 a.d.)* [Vide JASB., 
vol. IX, 1913 ; and R. D. Banerji’s Origin of the Bewjali 
Script, Uni. Cal., 1919, p. 105]. 

So the epigraph may be put in the first quarter of 
the 12th century. 

II. Inscription on the Pedestal of a broken Visnu Image, 

y g ; E. (a) 4,1 * 

345 

A. This Inscription in two lines of very incorrect Sanskrit 
is on the pedestal of a standing Vi$i).n Image in black 
stone, excavated out of the Padumsahar Tank, Deopftd^ (P.S. 
O0dSgSdi> Uist. RSjshfthi) which place is also the noted 
findplace of Vijaya Sena’s Temple Prasasti by Umilpatidharu. 
Only the feet of the main image and the female attendants 
are preserved. 

Inscription : — 

[L. 1.] Viftu-dftsa-sutena ca sitft kutinakeyina/ 

[L. 2.] Srsijieyain (?) Vaisijavl-murtti candrSkasthayini subhain/ 

Emended text : — 

[ L. 1. ] Visnudasa-sutenSpi 
sita kuti NakeyinS 

[ L. 2. ] srsteyatp VaisDavlmQrttis = 
candrarkasthayinl subba// 

Note. 1. In the word ‘sutena’ the engraver seems to have 
first attempted to write the letter 'sya’ which 
was later changed to ‘su’. 

2. The last word shows an instance of careless use 
of 'anusvara ’ — one of the many grammatical errors 
of this composition. Probably, the composer’s 
literary attainments were not of a high order. 

Translation : — “By Nakeyin, the son of Vii^udSsa, this 
auspicious image of Yis^u was installed — lasting till the 
Sun and the Moon, as also this white shrine”. 

B. In this epigiaph, the medial ‘u’ in ’sutena,’ ‘ca’, ‘na’ 
and ‘ya’ are more retrograde than in the GhOsrSwft and in 
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the BSdftl luBcriptions. While ‘naa’, ‘sa’ and ‘sa’ are more 
advanced than in the GhOsrawS. 

Therefore the epigraph may be safely put in the period 
between the last part of the 9 th century and the beginning 
of the 1 0th century.^ 


Haridas Mitra 


Indian Literature Abroad 

IN CHINAS 

With the intioduction of Buddhism in China. Indian literature 
found its way into that country. The traditional date for this first 
introduction is generally supposed to be 62 A. D. The chronicle tells 
us that the emperor Ming-Ti of the Later Han Dynasty, once dreamt 
that a Golden Man flew into his palace, whereupon he enquired of his 
courtiers the meaning of the Golden Man, who suggested that it was 
the figure of Fo-to or Buddha, an Indian God. Ming-Ti 
Introduction of had been so much impressed by the dream that in 65 
Buddhism 65 ^ ^ embassy to India to bring back Buddhist 

scriptures and priests. The envoy Tsai-Yin came back 
with one monk named Kasyapa-Matanga (Kia-yeh Mo-than)^ a brahmin 
by birth and an inhabitant of Central India. He was soon followed 
by Chu-fa-lan, an Indian Priest whose name having been lost, has 
been translated as Dharma-rak.sa by modern scholars and as Gobharana 
or simply Bharana by Tibetan historians. He came from Central India 

1 The Museum of the Varcndra Research Society at Rajshahi con- 
tains a magnificent collection of images and of inscriptions on stones 
and copper-plates, as also of mss. some of which are illustrated and 
very rare. 

2 For Chinese studies in Europe, sec H. Cordier's Etudes chinois 
in T’oung Pao, also his Bibliotheca Sinica, dictionaire bibliographique 
des ouvrages relatifes a TEmpire Chinois, 4 vols., Paris, 1904-1908. For 
a popular history, see Prof. P. Bose^s Indian Teachers in Chtna^ 
Ganesan, Madras, 1923. 
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and had some difficulty in leaving his country for this new country of 
adoption and evangelization. These two monks were installed at 
Pai-ma-shih or the ‘White Horse Monastery* in Loyang, the then 
capital of the Hans^ 

According to the most authentic account Ming-Ti sent eighteen 
envoys towards India. But before they reached India they met two 
Indian monks coming over the mountain passes. They had a white 
horse laden with the impedimenta of their journey. The White Horse 
was laden with scriptures and Buddhist images. The names of these 
monks were Ka§yapa Matanga and Dharmaraksa^ 

It does not, however, follow from the above story that China was 
wholly ignorant of Buddhism before 62 A. D. Recent discoveries by 
Sir Aurel Stein in the ancient military posts on the western frontier 
of Kansu prove that China had communication with Central Asia, 
which must have been a Hindu colony with Buddhist inhabitants 
even in the 2nd century B. C.*' The Annals of the Western Hans relate 
that “a golden man** was captured from the Hsiung Nu, which is 
believed by some to be an image of the Buddha. There is another 
evidence supplied by Wei-liieh or WeMio, a Taoist commentator 
who wrote between 239 and 265 A. D. He gives a brief account of the 
Buddha*s birth and states that in the year 2 B. C. an ambassador sent 
by the Emperor Ai to the court of the Yiieh-Chih 
Previous know- was instructed in Buddhism by order of their king. 

Also the later Han annals intimate that the Prince 
of Chu was a Buddhist and that there were sramanas 
and upasakas in his territory*. 

“At this period the geographical knowledge of the Chinese rapidly 
increased. The name of India now occurs for the first time in their 
Annals. In the year 122 B. c. Chang KMen, a Chinese ambassador, 
returned from the country of the Getae, and informed the Han 
Emperor Wu-ti of the kingdoms and customs existing in the west. 
Among other things he said, ‘When I was in the country of the Dahae, 
(Ta-hia near the Caspian Sea) 12,000 Chinese miles distant to the south- 

1 Maspero, Le Songe et FAmbassade de PEmpereur Ming: 
btude critique des sources. BEFEO.^ voL x, 1910. 

2 Lloyd from Bukkyo Kakushu /Cdyo, vol. I, chap. I, p. 4. 

3 Chavannes, Zes documents Chinoh dfeouverts^ par Aurel Stein, 
19131 Introduction. 

4 Chavannes, Foung Poo, 1905 , pp. 5*9-57^ 
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west, 1 saw bamboo staves from K'iung and cloth from Si-ch’uen. On 
asking whence they came, 1 was told that they wfere articles of traffic 
at Shindo ( Sciende’, a country far to the south-east of the Dahae)*®. 

China might have had some vague knowledge of Buddhism, but 
it was to Ming-Ti, the second Emperor of the Later Han Dynasty 


Kiisyapa Mil- 
tanga's Sutra 
of Forty-two 
sections. 


that the credit of bringing Indian priests into China is 
due. Kasyapa and Chu-fa-lan, who had been brought 
to China^ learnt Chinese and at once began translating 
Buddhist books. The first book that was translated 


it]to Cliinese or into any foreign tongue was called the ‘Siitra of Forty- 
two sections spoken by Buddha’ or Fo-shno-ssu-shik-erh-cheng-ching. 
Nanjio says of it, “It is stated in an old record that this sutra 
consists of extracts from a longer work”'. The sfilra was a collection 
of moral and religious sayings of the Buddha, and is interesting tc 
ns at least for two reasons : (i) it throws some light on the 

development of Buddhism in India from the Parinirvana of Buddha 
to the times of these two translators ; (2) it allows us to see what 
the first Buddhist propagandists thought best to introduce as the 
most essential doctrines of faith among the people who had hitherto 
been educated mostly by the Confucians and partly by the Laotsians. 
Some autiiorities think that the sutra existed in Sanskrit in the present 
form ; but the most plausible conjecture is that the translators 
extracted these passages from different Buddhist canonical books which 
they brought along for their missionary purposes, and compiled them 
after the fashion of the Confucian Analects, beginning each chapter 
with ‘ the Buddha said” which corresponds to the Confucian *'lhe 
Master said.’' This was the most natural thing for the first Buddhist 
workers from India to do in the land of Confucianism. This book has 


undergone many editions and revisions and has been translated into 
English many times, the last and best known translation is by T. 
Suzuki in ‘^Sermons by a Buddhist Abbot.”* 

As it was just the time when Buddhism was first introduced into 
China and the people did not yet believe in it deeply, Matanga ‘con- 
cealed his good understanding' and did not translate many works ; but 


1 Edkins, Chinese Buddhism^ pp. 88, 89. 

2 Nanjio, Catalogue, p. 162 (jNo. 678). 

3 See note by Suzuki, Sermons of a Buddhist Abbot, Chicago, 
1908. 
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he simply selected this sutra for teaching others (Nanjio, p. 162). 

Chu-fa^lan, whom we have already mentioned, helped 
work?. ^ ■ * Matanga to translate the first book, which was- according 
to some, a Pali book and belonged to the Hinayana 
school. Four other, or according to some, five other books were 
translated into Chinese by Dharmaraksa or Chu-fa-lan, but unfor- 
tunately these translations are lost. It has been suggested by Julien 
that the book mentioned as Fo’pan'ksin-ching was a translation of the 
Lalita-vistara and Lloyd thinks that it might be the Buddha-carita of 
Asvaghosa. Of course both are mere conjectures. Other four books 
being Datiabhumi-kleha-chedika, Dharma-samudra-koHa-sntra, the Jatakas 
and a collection of 260 Silas or precepts. 

Of the first workers in the the field of Indian thought in China 
we have certain accounts from the Tibetan work Dub^thah-selkyi- 
Ma'lon, which is full of legendary absurdities. It says that the 
Emperor Mindhi i. e. Ming-Ti, erected temples, established three 
convents for the use of nuns, himself took the vows of an upasaka 
and that more than a thousand men entered monkhood. {jASB.y 
1881, p. 90). But that ‘'the curiosity of Ming*Ti did not lead 
to any immediate triumph of Buddhism” is the view of Sir Charles 
Eliot who has made his observation from Chinese sources. 

“In course of time Arhat Matanga and Pandit Bharana died. Min- 
dhi's successor invited several other Indian pandits. Among the first 
batch Arya-kala, Sthavira Chilukaksa, »Sramana Suvinaya and five 
other pandits were well known” (JASB., 1881, p. 90). 

KaSyapa Matanga and Dharmaraksa (Chu-fa-lan) left behind them 
four books of which only one now exists, 'the Sutra of the forty two 
sections'. The next batch of missionaries came to China in a. d. 147. 
The interval of seventy years was wholly taken up with controversies 
and persecutions, during which the Buddhists claimed to be miraculous- 
ly assisted by a superhuman power which supported them in all their 
trials and brought them out victorious (Lloyd, Wheat Among the 
Tares, p. 49). 

The Lo-yang monastery, remained the centre of Indian culture 
during the Han dynasty. But it is not until the 3rd century that 
Buddhism began to make itself felt in China. Altogether twelve tran- 
slators are named as having worked during the Han supremacy (25-220 
A. D.) and they translated about 359 books. All these monks were 
not Indians ; about half came from India and the rest came from 
Central Asia with the exception of some probably of Indo-Tibetan 
extraction. 
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Of the first batch of workers after the demise of the pioneers, who 
worked in the monastery of Pai-ma-shih (White Horse monastery) at 
Loyang, Ch-leu-chia- chan or Sthavira Chilukakaa was the first. He was 
a sramana of the country of the Yiieh-chi, who came to China in A.D. 
147 or 164, and worked at translations till 186 A.D. He is said to have 
translated 21 distinct books in 63 fasciculi or according to others 23 
works in 67 ksciculi ; but as early as 730 A. D. about half the works 
were lost and at present only 12 of his books exist. 

The most celebrated of the translators of the Han Period was An- 
Shih-Kao, a prince of An-hsi or Parthia, whose real name was 
probably Arya-kala as it is found in Tibetan history. An-Shih-Kao’s 
father having died, he gave up the kingdom to his uncle 
and became a firamana. He came to China in A. D. 148 
and worked at translations till 170 A. D. at Loyang. 
During twenty-two years this indefatigable worker translated 176 
distinct Sanskrit books ; but one of the earliest Chinese catalogues 
Khai-yuen*lu (730 A. D.) mentions the name of 95 books and says that 
only 54 were extant, but today 55 of his works are found in the Ming- 
Tripitaka. Of the twelve translators whose names are known in 
Chinese, although they are not identified, we have given detailed infor- 
mation of the important workers only. 

Of the rest of the translators, we give brief notes, as they are given 
by Nanjio. 

Cliu-Fo-Soh was an Indian sramana, who came to Loyang pro- 
bably with the second batch and translated two sutras in A. D. 172 
and 183. But these were lost in 730 a. d. 

An-Hsiien came from An-si country and seemed to have been 
of royal extraction, as his name An-heu (marquis) indicates. He 
probably occupied the post of Head Officer of Cavalry, 
of**thc^HaT might have been an honorific title given him by 

period. the reigning Han Emperor. He together with a Chinese 

sramana called Yen-Fo-thiao translated two works at 
Loyang monastery in 181 a. D. One of his books Ugra-Pariprcchd. 
(Nanjio, 33) which he took to China for the first time, was 
subsequently twice translated into Chinese. His assistant Yen-Fo- 
thiao a Chinese well-versed in Sanskrit translated several works 
(7 or 5) while living in the monastery of Loyang in A. D. 188. 
But today only one Mahayana Sutra is found under his name. Ch- 
Yao, a jramana of the western region, probably a Yiieh-chi enriched 
the Chinese Buddhist literature by translating eleven distinct works of 
which five have come down to us. His principal works were parts 
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of Madhyatmgama and Sarny uktagama, which were re-lranslated 
at a later date, But his *PTirna^prahhasa-snmadhimati sTitra* (Nanjio, 
381) was never translated and is put under the Mahayana Sutras. 
Ki{ulla-Margabhumi (Nanjio, 1338) is also a Mahayana sutra. 
Khang-Chu and Khang Mang-Siang were §ramanas of Tibetan descent, 
the former coming from Jambu, while the latter came to China from 
Central India. The former translated one sutra in Loyang in A.D. 187, 
but it was long lost The latter translated six works between A. D. 
194 and 197, but most of them were lost. These books are (i) Brahma- 
fala Sutra, (ii) Catussatya Sutra, (iii) Kumara-NidamBrlphala-Sutra 
which was a life of Buddha. His other books are (i) Ntdana Karya 
Sutra and (2) a part of the Ekottaragama Sutra. The Nidana Sutra 
is a collection of ten short sutras. Each sutra relates a Nidana or 
event happening to Buddha, such as his headache, pain in his 
back, Devadatta's throwing a stone at him, a brahinana’s abuse, his 
his eating the horse-barley, penance eic. (Nanjio. No. 733). 

Mahabala (?) (Chu-ta-li) a Sramana of India helped the last writers 
to translate the sutra called Nidana^Karya-Sntra (Nanjio, 664). 
This Life of Buddha greatly helped the Buddhists to understand 
the religion and this early record of the master's life should be studied 
in Chinese, as it might contain valuable historical materials. 

Dharmaphala (?) (Than-Kuo), an Indian monk came to China and 
brought with him one Sanskrit text from Kapilavastu and translated 
it with the help of Mang-Siang. It was Madhyama-tyukta Sutra 
(Nanjio, 556) being an extract from the text of the Dlrghagama. 
This also is a life of Sakyamuni. Besides these 359 (95 existing), 
Nanjio says that according to Thu-ki there were 125 works whose 
writers' names are lost ; of these 125 are still extant. 

It is noteworthy that a very great poition of this literature thus 
early translated into Chinese is Hlnayana. Many of the Central 
Asian Provinces of the Kushan empire, Khotan, and portions of Bactria 
had been converted to Buddhism long before the commencement of 
the Mahayana movement The dividing line between the two vehi- 
cles was hardly as yet sharply drawn. Still we find distinct signs 
of Mahayana in the ninety-six of the Chinese translations of the Han 
period and notably in the twelve books attributed to Lokarak^a or 
Chilukaki^a. 

{To he continued) 

Probhat Kumar Mukhbrji 



Hindu Politics in Italian 


The present communication seeks to summarize and review almost 
all that has appeared in the Italian on the subject of Hindu political 
theories and institutions. The publications are being mentioned in 
the chronological order. 

It was through the notes in the works of German scholars, Stein 
and Hillebrandt, that the Italian studies came to my notice. I am 
indebted to Professor Formichi as well as Drs. Pizzagalli, Vallauri, 
and Bottazzi for presenting me with copies of their publications. Cog- 
netti’s work arrested my attention by pure accident while investigat- 
ing the modern and contemporary developments in Italy in economic 
theory and practice. Two of my own essays are here inserted in 
order to complete the bibliographical data. 

Socialistic Ideals in Indian Tradition 

1889 . Socialismo Antico. Ancient Socialism. By Salvatore 
Cognctti de Martiis (Turin), pp, xxiv+632. 

It is a huge work in the royal octavo forme dealing with the entire 
ancient world. India comes in at length not only in special chapters 
but is touched at various points here and there and everywhere. 

The author is described in Gli Ideali di un Economista (Ideals of 
an Economist, Florence, 1921) by Professor Luigi Einaudi, a pro- 
minent authority on finance, as one of the inspirers of contemporary 
Italy in economic research and founder of Laboratorio di Economica 
politica in Turin. The present work of Cognetti’s is to a certain extent 
a supplement to his Le Forme primitive nella evoluzione economica 
(Primitive Forms in Economic Evolution, Turin, 1881) inasmuch as 
the institutional developments described in this latter treatise are here 
sought to be placed in the perspective of forme archaiche del! utopia 
economica (archaic forms of economic utopia). 

The study of economic ideals as distinguished from that of economic 
realities is the subject-matter of Socialismo Antico. And India is exhi- 
bited from the standpoint of the ideas of social utopia which came to 
evolve in its literature and folk-tradition. 

Cognetti’s sociolc^y is, like Loria’s La teoria economica della consti- 
tuzione politica (^conotrAc Theory of Political Constitution, Turin, i886j, 
psychologically oriented to the interpretations in the Communist Mani'^ 

L H. Q., September, 1925 19 
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festo of Karl Marx and Frederick Engels as well as Bucklers History 
of Civilization, According to this way of thinking, the struggle bet- 
ween the old and the new aristocracies is not a special phenomenon 
of the economic history of the Phcenicians but a universal fact of an- 
cient civilization in the old and the new worlds. The state arose in 
Egypt, Greece and Rome as in India, China and Peru to co-ordinate the 
conflicting interests and to function as protector of the social orga- 
nisation. 

But this protective and tutorial function lasciava fuori tutti la 
popolazione servile^ i.e., left all the servile population alone, and attend- 
ed generally to the interests of the classi dominanti (dominant classes). 
As.‘'compensation,** so to say, to use a contemporary Freudian express- 
ion, for the absence of justice prevailing in that patriarchal feudal- 
militaristic society arose certain idealistic conceptions in literature 
and thought, which Cognetti considers to be the kernel of the leggenda 
del socialismo (legend of socialism). It is this socialistic ideal that 
served to "sublimate** the essential character of patriarchal polit)^ 
that ‘‘rear* world of privilege and tyranny on the one side and misery 
and suffering on the other. 

The conception of a “golden age** is the embodiment of that patri- 
archal idealism. It is as widely distributed as mankind and is in- 
variably associated with the idea of an economic system that is oppos- 
ed to rights of the individual in land. Everywhere it appears in the 
form of an ‘‘economic heresy,*^ a protest against private property and 
a glorification of equality, fraternity, justice, peace and happiness. 

The ‘‘legend** has been described by Cognetti geographically with 
reference to the various quarters of the globe. So far as India is 
concerned, the Krta-Yuga (= Latin age of Saturn = Greek age of 
Chronos) is explained on the texts of iht Makabharata {'L.Y. 112^ 
etc.) and the Manu-Samhita (I, 81-86). We are told that the Hindu 
exposition of the golden age is ‘‘more philosophic than plastic**, 
for while there is a Saturn in Greece, a Chronos in Rome and a 
Yima in Iran there happens to appear "no personal figure round which 
the story is grouped in India**. But Cognetti considers the Eg-Vedic 
Yama (IX, 1 13, 8 ; X, 14, 13 ; X, 58, i ; X, 17, i) identical in essence 
with the Yima of Avesta. He is well up in the comparative philolo- 
gy, mythology and anthropology of his day and ransacks the entire 
corpus of researches up and down in order to discover the ideas in 
the Bg-Veda in regard to a "previous epoch of bliss**. Works like 
Zimmer *s Altindisches Leben and Bergaigne*s La Religion Vidique 
have furnished him with data and interpretations. 
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Cognetti traces in a special chapter the democratic ideas in Hindu 
life and thought. The Buddhist conception of equality and fraternity 
re-appears in the Vaisnava sects of neo-Hinduism^ says he, on the 
strength of Hunter’s Indian Empire (1886). And although the Vif^nu 
Sm:tt (II ; XVIII, 5 ; XIX, 1*4 etc.) does not legally ameliorate the 
condition of the Sudras (the lower orders), their position in the Kali- 
Yuga (the iron age, the last of the world-epochs) as described in the 
Vianupurar^ is one of great importance. Wilson’s English transla- 
tion is used (London, 1840). 

The democratic tradition of the Vaisnavas is continued along differ- 
ent lines by the Ramanandites. Wilson’s Religious Sects of the Hindus 
(1861-2) is C*s authority. The democratic spirit associated with Rama- 
nandism is said to exercise a beneficial influence on the souls of popular 
classes leading to the “energetic manifestation of the consciousness 
of self-importance*’. “The popular psychology of the Indian plebeians 
has thus been remarkably transformed. To Ramanandism India owes 
therefore a new poetry that is no mean successor and rival of the 
ancient Sanskrit”. 

The culmination of this trend of thought has been reached in 
the Svargdfohana (Ascent to Heayen) of Visnu Das Kavi. According 
to Garcin de Tassy in his Tableau du Kali- Yuga ou del age defer 
par Wischnu das Kavi (in the fournal Asiatique^ Paris, 1852), the 
scope of Svargarohana is religious but the poem is “socialistic in its 
maxims” and dwells at length on the merits of the oppressed 
classes to the exclusion of the upper ten thousands who are exhibited 
in the worst colour. It is a “revolutionary” work, proclaiming as it 
does, the message of “equalisation”. 

Cognetti devotes six pages to the translation of a long extract 
with special reference to the superiority of the iSudra to the higher 
orders. This glorification of the humble and the lowly bears apt 
comparision in his estimation with the attitude of mediaeval villains 
of Europe in their revolt against the landed aristocracy^. 

Evidently the word socialism as used by Cognetti in this his 
book on socialistic ideals in Greece, Rome, Persia, China and India 

I In the present paper no attempt has been made to translate the 
Italian passages literally, even where the expressions have been placed 
within quotation marks. The arguments have been followed as strictly 
as possible, and the characteristic phrases rendered precisely. But 
throughout it has been sought to submit a condensed paraphrase. 
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is quite elastic and not to be understood in its comtemporary, 
Marxian and post-Marxian sense. And although much of the work 
is diffuse and labyrinthine the instrument of interpretation adopted by 
him in regard to the literary and anthropological data of the ancient 
world is like that employed in Morgan's Ancient Society and Engel's 
Die Entstehung der Familie^ des EigentutHs und des Staates likely to be 
very fruitful in the elucidation of many obscure points in the 
political, economic and social structure of Hindu iife. 

Hindu Political Science 

1899. GP Indiani e la loro sciensa politica. Parte Prtma, II Rei 
suoi Doveri (Bologna)— *The Hindus and their Political Science. Part I. 
The King's Duties'*. By Carlo Formichi, pp. ii8. 

It is a concise and good summary of the ideas of Kamandaka, so 
far as it goes. References to Manu are given occasionally as well as 
to the Mahabharata for which Hopkins* study in the J, A. 0, 5 . 
(1889) is laid under contribution. 

An important source mentioned in the brochure is the Yoga-ycitra 
of Varahainihira, the first nine chapters of which were edited hy 
Kern for Weber's Indische Studien (vols. X, XIV, XV). 

The Yogayatra, dealing as it does with Kriegszug i. e. mobilization 
and expedition, is one of the data on which the N\ti-maynkha is based. 

This latter treatise constitutes the fifth of the twelve sections of 
which Bhagavanta-bhaskara is composed. The author Nilakantha 
Bhatta has been placed in the seventh century. 

The second part of Nltlmayukha deals with the saptanga^ the 
usual subject-matter of Hindu political treatises. The texts made use 
of in Professor Formichi's book are still in manuscript 

The Artha-sastra is of course unknown. But Kautilya-Canakya 
is dealt with as a character in the stories of the Katha-sarit-sagara 
as well as the guru of Kamandaka. 

The author begins his study with the following question : *‘Did 
the Hindus possess a political science ?'* While answering this question 
in the introduction F. remarks that not all Indian literature addresses 
itself to renunciation and mysticism, and that human energism as 
well as utilitarianism have had powerful exponents in Hindu 
philosophy. 

Such being F's attitude it is po.ssibIe for him to make the following 
comment in regard to a certain maxim of Kam. (II, 18, 9). '‘An 
economist of our own days could not speak otherwise." 
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To the statement of Varahamihira’s in Yoga-yatra (II, 31) that a 
king without punitive justice is held in contempt as worthy of being 
but spat upon, F. cites a parallel from Machiavelli's Discourses (II, 
ch. xxiii) which runs thus : “The king who does not punish the 
person that commits an offence in such a manner as to prevent him 
from the commission of further crimes is considered to be either ignor- 
ant or cowardly**. 

F. presents his thesis in a precise and clear-cut manner. Be it 
admitted at once that coming as they did from a European scholar 
and “so early** as 1899 his statements in regard to Hindu achievements 
in politics must be regarded as eminently exceptional^ in the annals 
of oriefttalisme in general and of indology in particular. 

The second part of Formichi^s book is to deal with the ministry, 
allv, treasure, territory, fortress and army but is not yet ready. 

The date of Kamandaki 

1899 * Alcuni Osservazioni sulVefoca del Kamandakxya Nitisara 
(Bologna). — ‘Some observations on the epoch of Kamandaki-niti’*. By 
('arlo Formichi. A lecture delivered at the twelfth Congress of Orienta- 
lists (Rome). Against Buehler who believed that Ka.n. belongs to the 
pre-Christian era, F. maintains that the work is posterior to Nyaya-sTitra 
{c. third or fouith century A. C.) and contemporaneous with Varaha- 
mihira, perhaps slightly anterior (sixth century). 


1 Another exception in the same direction is furnished by Ilille- 
brandt’s Altindische Politik or Ancient Indian Politics (Jena, 1923). 
For in its general features this recent German work is likewise not 
chauvinistic enough to claim monopoly of all political wisdom, strategic 
sense and endeavours in materialism for the Western races but is on 
the contrary ever inclined to find analogues and parallels to Hindu 
ideas and ideals in the texts of orthodox European statesmanship 
and philosophy. The merits of the work deserve a separate treatment. 
Although small in size, pp. 162 (text)-f 50 (notes), it happens to be 
the only complete book on Hindu politics. The author has avoided 
all irrelevant archaeological discussions and sought to furnish a general 
sketch of the ideas in Pancatantra, Mahabharata and Arthafiastra. 
As introduction to Hindu political philosophy, Hillebrandt*s manual 
should be rendered accessible in other languages. 


( LfBHAHY ) « 

'V «l/lii niiTT I <* 
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This date has been accepted, it may be observed, by Jacobi in 
Zur Fruehgeschichte der indischen Philosophie (on the early history 
of Indian philosophy). The essay appeared in the Sitzungsberichte 
der Koeniglicken preussischen Akademie der Wissenschqften (Proceedings 
of the Prussian Academy of Sciences), Berlin, 1911. 


Materialism in Hindu Thought 

1907 . CTitvaka, Nastika e Lokayatika : Contribute alia storia del 
materialismo neW India antica (Pisa). By Angelo Maria Pizzagalli, 
A contribution to the history of materialism in ancient India, pp. 86. 

With T. A. Lange's Geschichte des Materialismus (History of Mate- 
rialism), which is confined in its contents to the West, as guide, A. M. 
Pizzagalli has undertaken a survey of materialistic tendencies in 
Hindu thought. The story begins with Vedic literature and comes 
down epoch by epoch to Madhavacarya's Sarva-darhana-sam^raha 
(1331) and Nllakantha's commentary on the Mahabharata 'iCoo). 

Hindu materialism is exhibited in religion, logic, metaphysics and 
ethics. The brochure purports to be a parallel study to Deussen’s 
work on the spiritual aspects of Indian philosophy. This seems to 
be the only complete and comprehensive study devoted to the materia- 
listic currents of thought in India and cannot but be interesting to 
students of general culture. 

In the present review the study has a place in so far as the author 
persistently maintains the standpoint that the dharmasastra^ and 
specially the nltimstra, in other words, Hindu political literature 
represents the most systematic and perfect embodiment of materialism 
(pp. 22, 43). '*The Nastikas, like the Lokayatikas and the Carvakas, 
are not theoretical materialists. The real theoretical materialism of 
India is to be found in the nW (p, 65). 

It was in politics, we are told, that the Hindus came to work “eman- 
cipated from all prejudices”. In this field their “sole point of view was 
human which often led to the sacrifice of the moral” (p. 69). 

The last four or five pages are given over to passages from the 
Kantandaki-mti in eulogy of force, energism, love of living or joy of 
life and so forth. 

According to P., the ^‘noble hedonism" of the nxtihastra is of a 
superior order to the “vulgar hedonism*’ of the Carvakas. But he wants 
the readers to remember the Indian tradition, recorded, for instance, 
by Madhava, which says that the father of the CarvSkas is Bfhaspati, 
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the same BrShmana pufohita to the gods, who is also the promulgator 
' f nltisastra and arthcmstta. 


MachiavelUi Hobbes and Kamandaki 

1908 . Salus Populi. Saggio di scienza politica (Turin). ‘‘Welfare 
of the people : essay on political science”. By Carlo Formichi, pp. 148. 

The brochure consists in the main of two essays on Machiavelli 
(1469-1527) and Hobbes (1588-1679). The author analyzes the political 
ideas of these two European philosophers in order to demonstrate the 
points of contact with the theories of Kamandaki-mti. The treatise 
serves thus to liberalize Western lore on the one hand and on the 
other to expand the bounds of indology, thus enlarging the view- 
points of scholarship in social science. 

The subject has been approached not from the standpoint of the 
antiquarian or philologist but from that of ideas in political philosophy. 
The theories of Machiavelli are exhibited not only from a study of 
the Prince but also of his Discourses^ a work, by the bye, which is 
very often ignored by Anglo-American scholars and necessarily also 
by Indians. 

The summary of Hobbes*s ideas is brilliant and lucid. His Human 
Nature^ Philosophical Rudiments, and Leviathan have been examined 
in detail. For English readers the treatment may not have much that 
is new, but the Italian essay is a substantial contribution to the study 
of the English theorist of the seventeenth century. Besides, since the 
Hobbesian doctrines have been re-arranged in the perspectives of 
the Italian and the Hindu theories, the reader finds much interest- 
ing light thrown on the methods as well as problems of political 
philosophy. 

The comparative study of the three great masters has been under- 
taken, says F. in the introduction, in order to prove the thesis of Hobbes, 
namely, that politics is a scienza esatta (‘'exact science"). These three 
great geniuses, we are told, came to the same conclusion each in 
his own way and without knowing one another. “And the agreement 
between them is, marvellously enough^ not less perfect than that 
between mathematicians”. 

The chapter on Kamandaki constitutes about twenty per cent of the 
brochure and establishes the doctrinal identity between the Hindu, 
English and Italian theorists on the state. The common ground is 
discovered on the following four principles : (i) Mankind iS governed 
mpfc by passions than by reason. Hence the ^‘state of nature" out 
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of which the world can be saved only by punishment (2) No limits 
to sovereignty. It is by nature absolute and irresponsible. (3) The 
relations between different nations can be describ'?d as but those of 
a perpetual state of war. And it is the mission of the sovereign to 
extirpate all internal and external enemies by force, fraud and every 
other means. (4) The reasons of the state prevail over every religious 
sentiment or interest. A theocracy is out of the question. 

While the three thinkers in three different parts of the world and 
in three different ages have said substantially the same thing in regard 
to human nature and political phenomena, a difference can be detec- 
cd, says F., in regard to the method of treatment followed by each. 
Machiavelli records the facts as an historian, while Hobbes is a philo- 
sopher who has organized them into a system. The methodology of 
of the Indian author, on the other hand, is said to be that of the artist 
or poet because he is used to the logic of similies and metaphors. The 
imaginative style, the figures of speech and vivacity of expression 
distinguish the Sanskrit treatise from the Italian- and the English. 

The distinction has been cleverly made out. But it has to be 
understood and accepted within reasonable limits. For, in the first 
place, Kamandaka is not unaware of the historical method. He is 
always ready to exploit the incidents of history in order to bring his 
message home to the readers. Only, his history is the story of the 
heroes in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 

To this extent his rixtimstra must be admitted to be Machiavell- 
ian in methodology. The examples cited by Machiavelli in his treatise 
do not influence his readers in a way ‘‘pragmatically** different from that 
by which Kamandaka^s readers are influenced, although the former*s 
storehouse is the lives of persons who can be demonstrated to be of 
actual flesh and blood while the latter's men and women arc perhaps 
mythical personalities, whose historicity has up till now been defeating 
the onslaughts of positive archaeology. 

In the second place, Kam. is no less philosophical in his treatment. 
His logic is quite rigorous and he knows how to rear his social thoughts 
on the solid foundations of human psychology. The nltimstra that 
he has left behind is not a patghwork of dozens of disconnected maxims 
and proverbs, as Willoughby mistakenly postulates about the entire 
Orient in Political Theories of the Ancient World, h\x\, a systematic 
treatise complete in its arguments so far as it goes. 

But if this book does not look like the philosophical essays such 
as Hobbes has produced, it is because most of Indian philosophical 
literature is composed more or less in the condensed sutra (aphoristic) 
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style and meant for elucidation and discussion in a symposium, go^^th^ 
or pariqat, rather than finished products to be swallowed as such. 
The arguments pro and con, the syllogistic explanations are not always 
evident on the surface. A defect no doubt. It may be observed inci- 
dentally that by the rigid test of philosophical dissertations like, say, 
an Essay on the Human Understanding, none of Plato’s Dialogues 
would be considered treatises of philosophy. And yet Plato certainly 
is a philosopher. 

A small chapter is given over to the identities even in the matter 
of words and phrases. For instance, the spy as the ^*eye^’ of the state 
is an Hobbesian expression {Leviathan, II, 23) no 10*^5 than an Indian 
{Kam., XIII, 28, 30). The descriptions of the gardener’s functions 
in Shakespeare’s Richard II, act iii, sc. iv and Bhartrhari {Indische 
Sprueche by BoehtUngk, I, 1171) indicate, again, the samerjss of 
mentality, The Hindu “logic of the fish’^ is to be found in Shake* 
peare’s Pericles, act. ii, sc. i thus, — “Master, I marvel how the -fishes 
live in the sea.“ “Why, as men do a-land, the great ones eat up the 
little ones". 

F. comes to the conclusion that the products of the human spirit 
not only in politics but in myth, religion, philosophy, law and poetry 
as well are the same in spite of the differences in time and space. 
Nature is considered to be poor in creative power and does not produce 
always something new. But very often like an artist she copies her- 
self and exhibits the self same works with slight modifications in differ- 
ent ages and climes. 

Philosophically, F. belongs to the school of Buckle and believes 
that however great may have been the progress achieved by mankind 
in the realm of intellect, so far as morals are concerned there is hardly 
any reason to believe in any advance since the days of Hobbes, or 
Machiavelli or Kamandaki. 

Perhaps the doctrine is too pessimistic to be subscribed to by every' 
student of the “evolution of morals*’. One might remark with great 
justification that with the advance of intellect the very idea of morality 
may change and that what we superficially may describe as the 
self-same mores are in many instances really different entities of life. 
It may not, therefore, be true that mankind has not achieved any 
progress in morals. 

F, has not forgotten to discuss the logical foundations of the iden- 
tity between the three great masters. 

The ideological identity, according to F., can be due to only one 
reason. In his judgment the political facts are substantially the same 

I. H, Q., September, 1925 
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at all times and in all places, provided the observers be all impartial 
or serene, and abstain themselves from behaving like the omniscient 
demagogue and medical quack who pose as experts in everything, 
the conclusions are bound to be the same. 

The explanation seems to be too naive although not without a 
strand of truth. The agreement is more accurately to be accounted 
for not so much by the postulate of the universality and identity of 
human nature as by the more or less sameness and identity of political 
developments which Hindu, Italian and English theorists sought to 
explain and rationalize. The historic institutional experiences happen- 
ed to be similar in quality, if not always so in form and external 
appearances and conventions. 

The English philosopher is younger than the Hindu by a thousand 
years. But during that millennium the world in its economic and 
social relations was pretty well uniform and maintained its funda- 
mental uniformity from epoch to epoch. The worlds with which 
K., M., and H. had to deal were in fact identical. And since each one 
of them was prepared to call a spade a spade without taking refuge in 
the comouflage of idealism, a possible “higher good” and “highest good,” 
the result is what we see. There can evolve but one political philosophy 
as long as the psychology is that of a Realpolitike r and the “conditions 
of temperature and pressure” in the social milieu remain the same. 

Further, it is necessary to add by way of criticism that, should F. 
or any other person, who believes in the identity of the old and the new 
in the region of philosophy, be led to think that political and social 
theory continues to be where it was left by Hobbes, he would commit 
a serious blunder^. The industrial revolution has created a new epoch 
in world-history and along with it have been born concepts and categories 
which were utterly unknown in the previous ages of human evolution. 

In other words, Kamandaki, Machiavelli, and Hobbes would have 
been quite at sea in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
“modern problems” such as are discussed, for instance, in Barker's 
Political Thought in England from Spencer to the present day (1914) 
or Gide and Rist's History of Economic Doctrines ox Spann’s 

Der Wahre Staat (The Real State, Leipzig, 1921) would have been 
much too beyond the power of the old giants. 


I On the general aspects of the fallacy in question, see my “Alleg- 
ed Hindu Anticipations of Modern Philosophy'* in the Modern Review 
(Calcutta, 1925). 
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With this general proviso, one need not hesitate to remark that 
Salus Populi is scientifically a very valuable work, in so far as the 
author did not fall a prey to the vicious dogma which has obstinately 
long segregated the Oriental facts and phenomena as and 

as constituting a world by themselves. The author has proceeded 
to the analysis of philosophical doctrines in a purely objective manner 
without preconceived notions of pseudo-climatology and imperialistic 
anthropology. 

The treatise deserves to be better known among the students of- 
political theory and might well be rendered available in Hengali, Hindh 
Marathi and other Indian languages. 

In order to substantiate his thesis from the Indian side, the author 
has undertaken to translate the entire Kamandaki. The translation is 
noticed in the subsequent page-. 

Thucydides and Kauiilya 

1914. Precursori di Niccolo Machiavelli in India ed in Grecia 
Kauiilya e Tuddide (Pisa). “Precursors of N. M. in India and Greece 
K. and 1l,*\ By G. B. Bottazzi, pp. 158. 

Dr. Bottazzi, a pupil of Formichi’s, seeks to establish the thesis 
that Kautilya and Thucydides did not know each other's writings but 
yet have expressed the self-same ideas and that of these ideas Machi- 
avelli is but a late exponent. 

He believes that many of the vantate teorie ed invenzioni moderne 
(famous theories and inventions of modern times) were “enunciated 
and practised” in India centuries before the Christian era. The word 
“modern^ he docs not define anywhere. Nor does his expression 
secoli e secolipriina di Christo appear to be anything but hyperbole. 

The study exposes the errors of those who imagine that the popolo 
indiano was a community of ascetics, mystics and dreamers with no 
other thoughts except those of the other world. In B's judgment 
the currents of thought and life in India were multiform and rich in 
contrasts. The scientific thought of the Hindus dispiego una vita alta, 
vigorosoy varia, fecqnda (i. e. developed a high, vigorous, varied and 
fertile life). 

Bottazzi begins his study with the following words of the Mahd- 
bharaia (Book XII) cited from Leggende Buddhistiche del Mahdbha- 
rata, “Buddhist Legends of the MP (Naples, 1900) by Kerbaker, one 
of the founders of Indie studies in Italy : “Superior to law, in my 
opinion, is force, and from force proceeds law ; law has its suste- 
nance in force just as the family of living beings in mother earth". 
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B’s comment is as follows : “Many centuries have passed away since 
the old Bhisma, dying, delivered this grand message as a political 
testament to his royal nephew Yudhisthira. And yet still today it 
is being followed up by those who strive after life and success ; still 
today the argument furnishes the logic of the more powerful people ; 
and the 'superior* man possesses command over crowds of the ‘inferior\ 
This doctirne of force is equally well represented in Greek and Latin 
literature, for instance, in Hesiod, Ennius, Horace, Seneca, and others”. 

Are then, he asks, the idealistic doctrines of equality, fraternity and 
liberty proclaimed by the French Revolution, or by Buddha who 
taught that hatred can be conquered only by love, or ASvaghosa, the 
poet of Buddhism, with his message of love even for the enemies, mere 
words ? And he answers : “No, the conflict between the ideal and the 
real is eternal. The philosopher and the moralist deal with what ought 
to be, whereas the politician studies man as he is and can possibly be.” 
“The statesman**, as says VxW^xWn Niccolo Machiavelli e t suoi tempi 
(Florence, 1895-97), “although wishing many times to speak the truth 
like an ordinary individual, finds it impossible to do so**, 

“One, therefore, is compelled to make a distinction between pure 
idealism and practical idealism. Christianity triumphed,** we are told 
“not through the intransigent idealism of St. Peter but because of the 
practical adaptations of St. Paul. The reform of St. Francis could 
be introduced into the Catholic world through the appropriate actions 
of Brother Elia. And the unification of Italy was quickened not 
so much by the idealism of Mazzini as by the practical activities of 
Cavour and Garibaldi.** 

“For the practical life of India Kautilya is the spokesman, as for 
Greece Thucydides.** Such is the philosophy pervading Bottazzi^s 
comparative study of Hindu and Greek thought in the light of Italian. 

There is a chapter dealing with the Kautilya question in the usual 
manner. The entire table of contents has been reproduced in Italian 
and Sanskri' A special feature is to be noted. The Sanskrit preface 
to Shamasastry*s text has beer* rendered into Italian line by. line. 

According to B., Kautilya writing as he did in an epoch when the 
truth was not yet masked by the lies of convention appears in his 
somewhat infantile sincerity more cruel than Machiavelli in the cold 
analysis of political phenomena, more inhuman and inexorable in the 
counsels as to the means to be adopted for the realization of the ends 
of the state. 

“Farther, K. was more fortunate in practical life than the Floren- 
tine fecretary. M. had a grand dream to which he, a little bit too 
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enthusiastic, fell a victim, as says Villari, whereas K. was more 
positive and more political and lived to see his ideas fulfilled/^ This 
latter statement is of course acceptable only on the hypothesis that the 
author of the Ar^haias^ra is the self-same person to whose energism and 
statesmanship Candragupta Maurya owed a great deal of his power . 

B. considers the Arthakastra quite modernist in legislation. The 
emanzipazione delle donne e la loro propriety (cf. Narada, XIII, 8, and 
Manu, IX, 194) i. e. emancipation of women and their property, 
divorce {mokmmicchet\ etc. are among the items which indicate that 
Kautilya possessed the brain of modern legislators. ‘"His work is useful 
to women as to men.’* 

Thus considered K. may be cited as a feminist by those who wish 
to seek support from older authorities. In S\s Sanskrit preface, some 
of these modernisms of K. are apparent in the list of topics on which 
the Arthakastra (Book XIII) appeared disagreeable to the professors 
of the Dharmasastras. 

B. did not consult S’s translation while making his own and com- 
plains that S. is often too free in his renderings. The footnotes point out 
the differences and also indicate one or two attempts at improving the text. 

The chapter on Thucydides that follows is a short essay on the age 
of Pericles with special reference to the Cireek historian*s individuality 
and genius. T., says B., personifies the ideal of Athenian political life 
during the period of its prosperity and triumph. 

Wherein does the strength of T. lie ? II voit la realiie telle quelle est 
sans illusions optimistcs (he sees the reality as it is without optimistic 
illusions), says Croiset in the introduction to his French edition of the 
Greek text entitled Thucydule Historic de la Guerre du Peloponese 
(Thucydides' History of the Peloponnesian War). 

As historian T. does not indeed lose sight of the value of law but 
he is equally convinced that it is interest and force rather than ab- 
solute justice that governs the events. 

This aspect of T's work has been noticed by Bury in his Ancient 
Greek Historians thus : 'To maintain a state, said the Florentine 
thinker, a statesman is often compelled to act against faith, humanity, 
and religion. In T. reason of state appears as actually the sovran guide 
in the conduct of affairs,” The ^'virtu'' of which T. is the spokesman is 
“a Keyword of Machiavelli’s system,*' says Bury, ''a quality possessed 
by men like Francesco Sforza and Cesare Borgia.” 

That T, was a precursor of M. is therefore no news to the English- 
speaking world. Nay, Bury finds no ground for supposing that T. 
"would have a thought of censure, if he had lived in our own days, for 
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statesmen like Cavour and Bismarck .and Disraelii were guided 
exclusively by reason of state and are therefore blamed by moralists 
for having debased the moral currency in Europe." 

In German thought likewise has T. obtained his due. Zeller in 
Die Philosophie der Griechen (Philosophy of the Greeks) considers T's 
History to be the evidence of a “realistic, unprejudiced, keen and 
morally sincere world-view.” 

A pupil of Anaxagoras the physicist, as T. was, he may be des- 
cribed as the Anaxagoras of history and the propounder of a theory 
which later was developed by Vico, T's History is a "pragmatic” 
treatise and is intended for those who seek to distinguish the "useful” 
from the "harmful." 

The affinities with Kautilya are therefore evident. These are analy- 
zed by B. in the remaining chapters of the book, topic by topic. There 
is no chapter devoted exclusively to Machiavelli. Indeed M. appears 
only few and far between in the notes. The main purpose of the 
treatise consists in demonstrating the identity between the Greek 
historian and the Hindu philosopher in their psychological orientation 
to the problems of the state. 

It may be added here that one might equally, if one had so desired, 
establish the identity of T. and K. with a seventeenth century thinker, 
Spinoza, not only in the matter of objective realistic approach to the 
problems of social philosophy but in regard to certain cardinal teachings 
as well. 

The ideas on human nature come in for treatment as the first topic. 
Man is by nature evil, say the Hindu thinkers (Mahu VII, 47-51; 
Kamandaki, I. 54-55 ; XIII, 61 ; XIV, 6^7, Mahabkarata^ XII, 19; 
Kautilya, I, 11-13, etc.). Thucydides’ - bears the Hindu 
conception out. The two great motives in human work, according to T. 
(I, 123 ; I, 76, 2, etc.), are self-interest and fear. Men do not behave 
properly unless under the continual fear of punishment ( II^ 53, i ; III, 
82, 2 ; III, 82, 7, etc.). One remembers at once Spinoza’s Ethics (III. i ; 
IV, 4 ; IV, 58, etc.) as well as Political Tract (I, 2, 5 ; II, 14)^. 

On the question of the "useful", egoism or self-interest is exhibited 
to mark the common ground between T. and the Kau^ilyans. To 
Ps idea that anybody who opposes you is your enemy and that to 
gain one’s ends one should even praise one’s enemy and go so far as 
to make alliance with him or that nothing is unreasonable if it is useful 

I The references to Spinoza are based on Stern's German transla- 
tion, PoliHscher Traktat 1906). 
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and that one has to behave as friend or foe according to circumstances 
(I, 43; I, 82, I, III. 9, i; VI^ 16, 4, VI, 85, etc.) Kautilya and Kamaiv 
daki can furnish a host of parallels. One may cite the Hindu doctrine 
of the sadguna (six expedients) for one. 

In regard to the problem of fate vs. energism, B. does not find aijy 
difference bet|ween the Hindu and the Greek views of life. And on 
this question he has tried to correct the errors of European scholars 
in so many words. 

**To what aberrations of judgment one can be led by the ignorance 
in regard to the Oriental world is demostrated®, says B., "by the follow- 
ing words of Chiapelli {Caratteri Orientali dello Stoicismo, Oriental 
Character of Stoicism, in the Atti della Regale Accademia di Scienzi 
morali e politichi di Napoli, Vol. 27), who having praised the Greeks 
writes thus : The Oriental on the country is used neither to science, nor 
to art nor to liberty. His nature disposes him to visions and ecstacies 
of exuberant fantasy and to indolence or to religious fanaticism*. 

According to Kautilya, as B. points out, the only things that man- 
kind owes to fate are the calamities from fire, water, disease, famine 
and epidemic. "Everything else is the result of the actions of human 
beings. Everything that is produced tangibly is the fruit of human 
energy. This energy is known to be subject to the laws of thought*. 

Fate is indeed recognized by the Hindus as by the Greeks as a 
great force, but. says B., it does not possess, as Maine believed erro- 
neously in Ancient Law and Customs, “an unavoidable character, nor 
does it dominate all human activity''. 

^'Besides, whatever the form in which fate is recognized was common 
to the entire antiquity'*, as Masci remarks in Le Idee Morali in Grecia 
prima d*Aristotek (Moral Ideas in Greece before A, Lanciano, 1882), 
“the conception was as much Greco-Latin as Hebrew and Oriental". 

Yajftavalkya (I, 351), Markandeya Parana (XXIII, 26), Kamandaki 
(IX, 36 ; XIV, 10), Hitopadeha (I, 32) and other Hindu authorities in 
eulogy of PurumkZira (energism) are cited. The ethics of overpower- 
ing the daiva (chance or luck) by prudenza politica is adumbrated in 
the Kamanlaklya (XIV, 21). And here the Hindu are at one with 
Thucydides (VI, 18, 2; II, 40, i; II, 87, 3; V, 103, II: 64, 2j. 

The doctrine of dan^a (punishment) is as much Greek as Hindu. 
Thucydides ( 111,40 ; III, 83, i j VI, 103, 41) agrees with Manu (VII, 
24), Kautilya, Kamandaki and others. B. might likewise have cited here 
Spinoza’s conception of the function of the state {Political Tract, ch. II, 
which summarises the author's ideas already published in Theologicth 
political Tract, ch. XVI, and Ethics, IV 37, 2 \ IV 67) as the instrument of 
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might to rescue mankind out of the state of nature which is a state of war. 

B*s chapter on the form of government is unusually interesting. 
He points out that T. was not a democrat but rather an advocate of 
**mixed government,’' a mixture of oligarchy and democracy. Accord- 
ing to T. a pure democracy is incompetent to establish order and dis- 
cipline, the things that counted most in his eyes. His lionizing of 
Pericles is a strong evidence in this regard, for under Pericles the state 
was democratic only in name but really a government by the one. 
Thucydides (II, 6$, 9 ; I, 127, 3), we are told, pays homage to the 
“principle of authority embodied in one or more persons'^ 

Once convinced that T. almost approaches monarchism in his appre- 
ciations it is not difficult to argue that Kautilya is semi-democratic 
in his philosophy. In Homeric as well as in ancient Indian tradition, 
argues B., the king is sacred as a ‘‘divine emanation". But in Kautilya 
the sacredness of the King is “due to the power conferred on him by 
the people who possess in him the one defence of their existence." 

“The Arthaaastra makes the King elective. He is elected by the 
will of the people with a compromise, vow or promise which is similar 
to the famous social contract of Rousseau." 

“Great is the power and the authority of the person that is invested 
as King by popular vote but greater is the duty that is incumbent on 
him for executing the mandate received from the subjects." 

B. then translates in their entirety the passages bearing on the 
election of the first King Manu, son of Vivasvat, as the way out of 
the “logic of the fish." The reward for protection offered by him 
is also indicated, namely, the sixth part of grain, and tenth part of 
goods and gold, contributed by the people. 

A critic will observe that T. was speaking on the necessity of one- 
man-rule, or rather of decision, strength, order and so forth such as 
are associated with a monarchistic government, in a book which deals 
with the actual history of state which was by all means non-monarchis- 
tic, indeed the most popular conceivable from the standpoint ol cons- 
titutional form. One remembers Joseph-Barthelemy’s attitude in 
regard to modern democracy vs. one man-rule in ProbUme de la 
compitence dans la dSmocratie (Paris, 1918). K’s statements, on the 
coutrary, constitute but the theoretical speculation in regard to the 
popular or democratic origin of society and state and more particularly 
Kingship, in a treatise that is almost exclusively given over to the 
politics of a monarchical constitution. 

( To be continued) 

Benoy Kumak Saukau 
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The Andhrat and the Telugus 

Writing; in the Indian Antiquary in 1913, Prof. P. T. Srinivasa lyaii- 
[;ar arrived at the conclusion that the Andhras of ancient times had no 
connection whatever with the Telugus, that ‘'Nannayabhatta was the 
first person to call the Telugu language by the name of Andhra*’ and 
that ‘‘there is no shadow of evidence to assume that the original home 
of the Andhras was the east coast of South India”. It is here sub- 
mitted that from the arguments put forward by the learned writer his 
conclusion does not necessarily follow. 

In literature and inscriptions there are several well-known references 
to the Andhras of early times. The earliest is in the Aitareya Brahmana 
(vii, 3, 18) which speaks of them as descendants of Visvamitra living on 
the outskirts of Aryan territory along with the PuHndas, the iSabaras 
and the Mutibas. The 6abaras appear to be the same as the^avaras now 
occupying the agency tracts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam as neigh- 
bours of the Telugus. About 300 B. C. Megasthenes speaks of the 
Andhras in glowing terms and places them in the neighbourhood of 
Calingae (Kalinga), Modogalingae, the Modubae (Mutibas) and the 
Uberae (Sahara). The reference in the 13th rock edict of Asoka, in 
which they are, for administrative purposes, coupled with the Pulindas, 
makes them distinct from the Petenikas (the people of Paithan, the capi- 
tal of the Satavahanas), The mention made of Andhapura {Jataka, I, 3) 
on the Telavaha river (identified with the Tel on the confines of the 
Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces) and of the Andhra 
country in the Jataka may be referred to the centuries imme- 
diately preceding the Christian era. Though we cannot definitely 
prove when the Ramayana and the Mahabharata were reduced 
to their present form, it may be noted that the Andhras are men- 
tioned in both of them (Risk., 41 ; Sabha, 31) as a southern 
people. In the early centuries of the Christian era, the Matsya, 
Vayu and other Puranas mention the Andhra and the Andhrabhrtya 
dynasties which have been not quite legitimately identified with the 
Satavahana dynasty of our inscriptions and coins. The Mydavolu 
plates of iSivaskandavarman which belong to the 3rd century A. D. 
refer to Andhrapatha in which was situated Dhanakada (i. e. the 
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territory on the lower Kistna)'. In the Bana grant of 339 A.D.'^ is men- 
tioned the Andhra-mandalam in which lay Mudiyanur and Avani now 
in the Kolar District of Mysore. The Udayendiram plates of the Bana 
king Vikramfiditya II refer to the Andhra-patha^. In the seventh cen- 
tury HiuenTsang mentions the Andhra as lying towards the south-west 
of Kalihga, as he went first to Kodala towards the north-west of Kalinga 
and then towards the South from Kosala to Andhra*. Dandin who 
lived about the same time refers to Andhra-nagara presumably as being 
in the neighbourhood of Kalinga, the prince whose fortunes are 
narrated having ultimately become the joint ruler of Kalinga and 
Andhranagara*. 

An analytical study of these references makes two points clear: 

(1) The Andhra country was in the south and in the neighbour- 
hood of Kalinga. No reference supports the view that they lived 
originally on the western coast of the Deccan, and South India. 

(2) The Andhra country began from the banks of the Tel river and 
extended by about the 9th century A. D. right up to the Palar river in 
the south and the Kolar district towards the south-west, Though the 
Andhras are located in one place by the Jataka, in another place by 
the Pallava inscription, and in a third place by Hiuen Tsang, this 
does not mean that the Andhras were wandering from one territory 
to another but that from the early days they steadily expanded from 
the south eastern skirts of the Vindhyas and the Tel river to as far as 
the Palar river in the South. It may be curious to note that the eastern 
Ghats which run across the Telugu country are referred to as Vindhyas 
in early Telugu works and in some Sanskrit books composed in the 
Telugu country •, From literature and inscriptions as well as from 
the observations of foreigners it can be shown conclusively that the 
east coast of the Deccan and South India was the original home of 
the Andhras. 

Doubts and controversies on this subject are the result of confusing 
the Satavahanas with the Andhras. The relations between these have 
been carefully examined by Dr. Sukthankar^ and they need not be 


I £/. Ind.^ vol. VI. 2. Ind, Ant., vol. xv, p. 175. 

3 Ep. Ind., vol. HI; p. 76. 4 BeaPs Buddhist Records etc., vol. 11. 

5 Dahakumaracarita, ucchvAsa vii. 

6 iSrinatha's Bhlmakha'tsd^ s VemabhUpalacarita, 

7 Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute^ vol. I. 
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referred to in detail here. It has been proved by him that the 
Siitavahanas of historic fame had nothing to do with the Andhras. 
The Satavahana expansion might have been from the west towards the 
east but it does not follow that the Andhra migration was also 
in the same direction. On the contrary, they seem to have moved 
from the east towards the west up to Bellary— the Satavahana 
Rastra— which even now is not entirely a Telugu speaking district. 
Like all historians of India Prof. lyangar assumed the identity of 
the Satavahanas and the Andhras and consequently arrived at the 
erroneous conclusion referred to above. 

A word has now to be said as to whether the Teliigus have 
always been the same as the Andhras or whether they acquired 
the name Andhra only in the nth century as shown by Prof. lyangar. 
It is true that Andhra and Telugu are not used as synonyms before the 
nth century. Not even Nannaya whom Prof, lyangar regards as 
the first author to use Andhra as a name for Telugu makes use of that 
word. In rendering into vernacular the Sanskrit Mahabharata he 
says that the ‘king directed him to translate the Mahabharata into 
Telugu' that he (the poet) ‘resolves on rendering the Mahabharata 
Sanihita into Telugu^, It is Pavuloor Mallanna a comtemporary of 
Nannaya that first uses ‘Andhra' as another name for Telugu-. Since 
then the two have become synonyms for each other. 

Are we however authorised from this in drawing the inference that 
before the nth century Telugu was different from Andhra ? 
Nagavarman the Canarese grammarian writing in the loth century 
refers to Andhra as one of the languages prevalent in the country^. 
If in the iith Century ‘Andhra* and ‘Telugu’ were used to denote 
the same language, can it be said that they were different a century 
earlier i* If so what is the Andhra language which deserved a prominent 
mention in the classification of languages by a noted grammarian ? The 
Vadukar is the name given to the Telugus by the Tamils from the 
earliest times. In inscriptions Vadugavali has been used in the sense of 
the Andhra-patha even before the nth century*. This gives the 
equation Vadukar = Telugu = Andhra. That the Telugus and the 
Telugu languages were in existence for many centuries before Nannaya 

1 Andhra Mahabharatam, Adi-parva, I, 16, 25 (Ananda Press Ed.) 

2 Quoted in Virasalingam*s Lives, vol. i. 

3 Nagavarman's Prosody (ed. kettel) 

4 S. /, Inscriptions, vol. Ill, pt. i, pp. 90, 91. 
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is proved by the Teliigu inscription given in vol. II, p. 544 of Nellore 
Inscriptions and the Telugu Birudas of Tallava rulers of the 6th 
century^. If Telugu attained such a sufficiently high literary status as 
to be used for purposes of inscriptions, how is it that we do not find 
mention of it in books or inscriptions before the i ith century ? And why 
do we find mention only of the Andhra race and the Andhra country 
in books and inscriptions referring to this part of India ? The answer 
seems to be that ‘Andhra’ and ‘Telugu’ have always been one, and 
where ^Andhra’ was used there was no need for using Telugu’. If the 
Teliigus had been late immigrants into the east coast of South India, 
into a country up till then called ^Andhra’ and into the midst of the 
Mndhras,* omission of all references to them before the nth century 
may be explained. But this hypothesis is not correct in view of the 
Telugu inscriptions and the Telugu Birudas above referred to. That 
the Andhras spoke Prakrt and not Telugu is an assumption due to the 
erroneous identification of the Andhras with the Satavahanas. 

If ‘Andhra’ and ‘Telugu’ had not meant the same from the earliest 
times, how are we to explain the adoption of the name ‘Andhra’ for 
Telugu* from the iith century? Are we to say that the Telugus 
wanted to get additional glory by connecting themselves with the 
Andhras ? This contention may have some meaning if in earlier books 
the Andhras had been spoken of in any highly appreciative terms. 
But that is not the case. The Aitareya Brahmana refers to them as 
Dasyus who do not observe the Veiic rites and are therefore ex-commu- 
nicated. Manu classes them practically with the Candalas and says 
that they must live outside the villages along with the Medas (the 
Medaras or basket-makers in the Telugu country at present ?)^. In 
the Mahabharata they are spoken of as smners, as wanting in truth- 
fulness and as upholders of bad laws like the Sakas, the Pulindas and 
the Yavanas®. Similar references are found in some other Puranas 
and Smrtis. Vatsyayana in his Kama§astra notes that ‘the women of 
the Andhra-desa are by nature gentle and fond of sexual intercourse. 
They are vulgar in their tastes and impure in their habits’*. 

Other references of a similar character may be quoted. If ‘Telugu* 
and ‘Andhra* had not been identical before, no motive could have 
prompted the Telugu poets and the Telugu people to assume the 
name ‘Andhra’ as it would not in the light of the above references 

I Dubreuil’s Pallavas. 2 Mann, adhyaya 10. 

3 Aranya-parva. 4 Bk. il, ch. v. 
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have tacidecl to their dignity or status. The conclusion is therefore 
reasonable that from the earliest times ‘Andhra* and Teliigu’ meant 
one and the same. 

Another opinion also may be hazarded. The word ‘lelugu' is 
a pure Telugu word. It is not derived from Sanskrit. The attempt 
to connect it with Trilinga has not been quite successful. ‘Triliiiga’ 
seems to be the Sanskritiscd form of ‘Telugu*, while ‘ Andhra* is 
a Sanskrit \vord. It may be that the peoples speaking Sanskritic 
languages always called the Telugus as Andhras. And as all books 
written before the iith century were in Sanskrit and Prakrt languages, 
the name ‘Andhra’ alone is found in literature. In the nth century 
the habit of writing books in Telugu came into general vogue. 
It is a sign of the patriotism of the Telugu writers that instead 
of speaking of their language as ‘Andhra* as was done all along by 
writers in Sanskritic languages, they brought into currency ‘Tenugu* 
and ‘Telugu*. They wanted that the world should know them by 
the name they had in their own language instead of by the name 
given to them by the Sanskritists. This explains the appearance 
of ‘Telugu* and ‘Tenugu* in books from the iith century onwards. 

M. Venkatarangayya 


Report of the Archaeological Department) Hyderabad State 

The latest report of the Archxological Department of H. E. H. 
the Nizam^s Dominions is for the year 19202 r published in 1923. 
The most important work of conservation undertaken during the 
year was the preservation of the paintings at Ajanta with the help of 
the expert Italian, restorateur Signor L. Cecconi and his assistant 
Count Prsini. These experts had to fix the frescoes which were 
gradually peeling off from the rock surface, then to protect the crumb- 
ling edges of the paintings with a suitable cement, to remove the 
varnish laid in the eighties of the last century with the double object 
of brightening up the details of the paintings and of protecting them 
against damp and to destory the insects in the clay-plaster on which the 
paintings were done. The report describes the methods and the 
chemicals which the experts have used in conserving the paintings. 
Ajanta was visited during the year by M, Clcmenceau and by Mr. 
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Percival Landon known on account of his writings on Tibet. A 
Canarese inscription of Munirabad relating to the reign of Vikramaditya 
VI was published during the year as Monograph No. $ of the Hydera- 
bad Archaeological Series. A horde of 367 punch-marked Andhra cgins 
was found in the Kaninnagar District. The Director surveyed the 
monuments of the Bir District, especially the Ashte taluqa which 
contains some Nizam Shahi monuments and the temples of the old 
town of Bir, the scene of both Hindu and Moslem military activities in 
olden days and frequently mentioned in the History of Ferishta, 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq while passing Bir in one of his expeditions 
lost a tooth which was buried with more than royal honours; 
and even now traditions point out a small tower about 8 miles from 
the town as the Tomb of royal Tooth. 

A new inscription discovered during the year under report is a 
record carved on a square pillar at Bodhan which contains a large 
number of Jaina and Saiva relics. Thirty mew Muslim inscriptions 
have been brought to light ; and two of these belonging to the reign of 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq are ^‘important as fixing landmarks in the 
history of his eventful reign/' 


C. S. Srinivasachari 


Sankaracarya Garitam 

In th. course of my archjeological work I had occasion to examine 
a small family collection of manuscripts at Iriujalakuda. There I 
came across a kavya in Sanskrit entitled ‘SANKRiCiRYA 
Caritam’. Since any piece of information that may throw light 
on the life of the great spiritual leader is always to be welcomed, I 
lost no time in examining it I found this work more or less embodied 
the Malayalee tradition. Since, however, this work does not appear to 
have been brought to the notice of Sanskritists, the following short 
account of it will not, it is hoped, be out of place. 

The work is written throughout in Anustubh metre and is gene- 
rally characterised by great simplicity. There is neither the frenzied 
flight of imagination nor the pompous exaggeration. It is a matter 
of fact narrative, and herein lies probably its greatest charm. The 
work divides itself into nine chapters, though unfortunately my copy 
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breaks off towards the middle of the last chapter. The contents of 
the chapters are in the words of the poet as follows : — 

Nibandhanam idam punyam adhyayanavakanvitam/ 

Karomi Yativaryasya nidesain samupasritah// 

Kathasamksepa evadyo dvitlyo’ dhyaya udbhave/ 

TrtTyo vyasa-sanilape turyah prak-§isyasambhave// 

Sure^varasya 6i§yasya sannyase pancamah smrtah/ 

Sasthas tu Hastamalaka-Trodakabhikhya^isyayoh// 

Saptamo muktidayinyah Kancya mahatmyakirtane/ 
RamesvarakathakhyStne sarvapapahareVstamah// 
Sarvajftananidhes tasya Sahkaracaryayoginah/ 

Navamah paramanandasayujye vihitavadhih// 

There is no clue available to solve the authorship of the work. 
There is, however, enough to show that it is the work of a Malayalee. 
Not only that j since the life is described by his disciple as 
desired by a ‘Y a t i v a r y a,’ the author may be presumed to have 
been an ascetic. Whether he could have been an immediate disciple 
of the venerable Guru, and if not. when he could have lived, are 
questions to be decided when fresh evidence may be forthcoming. 

The following details regarding the early life and the last days 
of Sahkaracarya appear to be interesting as they are different from 
Madhavacarya’s account of the same. 

The venerable Acarya was born of a devout couple through the bless- 
ing of the Lord enshrined in the Temple at Trichur, whom they wor- 
shipped and pleased. He lost his father before he was five years old. 
He conducted the dlksa for a year as every Nambudiri does now and 
afterwards had his upanayana ceremony conducted. After this he 
devoted himself to the study of all sacred and secular literature till his 
sixteenth year. It is only after this that he left his native home and 
went to Benares to get himself ordained. Thus according to this 
work, the great scholar had his complete education in the land of his 
birth. 

Again as this author will have it, the great spiritual leader came 
back to his own native land to lay down his mortal remains. After 
ascending the Sarvajftapitha at Kaficl and worshipping at the holy 
shrine at Ramefivaram, he turned to his native land and reached 
Trichur in company with his disciples. Here he knew his eiid was 
near and gladly prepared himself for the inevitable. 

To quote the words of the poet : — 

Tatah k§etrani punyani tirthani ca ni§evya sah, 

Krame^a ;i$yasaipyukto vpjacalam avaptavan. 
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Tatra Daksinakailasc nivasann ckadfi gurith, 

Jliatva nijasarlriintaiii saha aisyaih prasannadhlh, 

Kasare pascime snatva natva tatratyam liSvaram, 
Srfmulasthanam asadya cakre tasya pradaksinam. 

Gopurenantar avisya krsnaia natva yal-'^varah, 

Vahanendrani purarater gatva Vrsabham anamat. 
Keralavanikartaram hartaraip sarvabhubhrtam, 

So'namad Bhargavam Ramani nrnam avanatatparan). 

Nrttani Bhagavatas J^ambhor natva nataphanTsvaram, 
Murtitrayafi ca Herambam PfirvatT^n api de^ikah. 

Yathavad bahu«o natva mandapesu nanama sah, 

Bahuni stotramukhyani devatritaya vandane. 

Cakre sa iSatikaracaryo bhr^atH bhaktisamanvitah, 

Narayana ! Murarate ! Krsna ! Govinda ! Madhava ! 

Thus in the opinion of the author the great Sahkaracarya has 
his mortal remains interred in the sacred precincts of the Vatakkun- 
natha Ksetram at Trichur and this tallies with the Malayalee 
version. This is probably the main reason why this temple is looked 
upon as the holiest and the most sacred in mid-Kerala. 

One more point I wish to touch upon before I close this short 
note. In the mediaeval ages after the downfall of the Perumals* 
suzerainty, the kingdom ruled over by the Perumpatappil Svarupam 
i. e. the present Cochin Royal Family, extended from the Ponnani 
river in the north to central Travancorc in the south. This would 
show that the venerable Saiikaracarya was a subject of the Maharaja 
of Cochin. For the great Guru was born in Cochin, had his 
education in Cochin, and laid down his ‘mortal coil* in Cochin. 
This is indeed a matter for great pride and rejoicing to all 
Cochinites. 


K . Rama Pisiiakoti 



A note on the word Kautelya 


It \fs well-known that the Arthasastra of Kautalya has been recently 
published from Trivandrum by Dr. Ganapati Sastri with his own 
commentary ‘Primula*. None will be so blind as rot to see the supe- 
riority of this new edition of the Arthasastra over the others. 

I chanced to read, in a recent number of the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, an ordinary review of the above 
publication, from which I have to differ in one respect. My difference 
in view lay in the matter of the spelling or rather the mis-spelling of 
the name of Kautalya. 

In both the first two editions of the Arthasastra by Dr. Shama- 
sastry, and in the edition by Prof. Jolly which followed it, the name 
Kautalya is spelt as Kautilya with the vowel i in the middle. The 
mistake has been inadvertently followed by Dr. Ganapati Sastri 
also in the first 40 pages of his edition, but it has been corrected 
in the latter pages of this book as Kautalya with the vowel a in the 
middle of the word. Dr. Sastri has given a satisfactory explanation 
in his preface for his correction. The review in the Journal condemns 
this correction as out of place. Therefore we have to look into the 
etymology of the word and determine which is the correct spelling 
Kautalya or Kautilya. 

In the Jayamangala commentary of the Kamahdaka Nitisara, 
i^ankararya the commentator says, Kautalya iti gotranibandham 
Vimuguptasya sam/Tia* It is evident from this that Kautalya is the 
family-name of Visnugupta. All family-names are derived from the 
name of the patron saint ‘gotrapravartaka rsi' by the addition of 
derivative suffix ‘yan*. Thus we have now only to consider whether 
the family-name in question is the derivative 'taddhita' of the patrony- 
mic Kutala or Kutila. This is the same as asking which is the patrony- 
mic, Kutala or Kutila. Nanartharrbavasari^kqepa by Kedavasvamin has 
taken both these words and given their meaning thus 

Atha syat Ku^alo gotrakyty rsau pumsi nap punah, 

Vidyfid abharane* tha trih kutilam kuheite bhavet 

From the above it is clear that Kutala is the word that can 
possibly denote a patron, saint and not kutila. Th< n, too, the deri- 
vative form of the patronymic Kutala brought about by the addition 

1 * H. Q., SEPTEMBER, I925 
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of the suffix *yau’ is Kautalya and cannot by any stretch of imagi- 
nation become Kautilya. Therefore the only possible explanation for 
the correspondent's mistake in the Journal is, that a long standing 
mistake has been taken to be correct by force of practice. Moreover, 
every model manuscript copy of the Arthafiastra to be found in 
Southern India has spelt the word as Kautalya with the vowel a in 
the middle'. 

With the spelling of the word thus corrected we can find for 
Professors Keith and Winternitz sufficient solace to their fear and 
regret that CSnakya, Prime-minister of Candragupta, should be 
called Kautilya, a name exciting contempt. It is to be noted, 
however, that the fears of the above Professors are futile since they 
forgot to examine the names of such ancient Acaryas as, Kautsa, 
VatavySdhi, Kaunapadanta, ^unaM^pa and others, a comparison of 
which would make the name Kautilya a heaven in hell. 

It is surprising that the correspondent has entered his criticism 
in spite of the clarity and logic which Dr. Ganapati Sastri has 
demonstrated in support of his correction. However, I hope his 
criticism will be considered in the light of this note by the respect- 
able readers of your famous journal. Also I dare say that those who 
are partial to respectable-looking names will not be disappointed 
by this note. 


V, Vankataram Sharma 


Hindu Imperial Syttema and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 

In Ch. XXXVII of the Hindu Polity Mr, K. P. Jayaswal distin- 
guishes three type^ of Empire in ancient India— Adhipatya, Sarva- 
bhauma, and Samrajya,— which he interprets respectively as 'Suzerain- 
ty* ( or ‘Over-protection* ), 'pan-country Sovereignty* (or One-king 
Empire*) and 'Federal Imperialism*, These interpretations are sought 
to be based partly on the etymology of the terms in question and 
partly on the evidence of a text of the Aitareya Brahmana (viii. 1 5) 

I The Anarghara^havaHppana^ an unpublished work by Purna- 
sarasvatl gives the meaning olf the word 'vinayadhikftrika* as follows 
VinaySdhikarikam Kau^allyasya prathamam adhikaranam. 
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and are sought to be justified by means of recorded instances in 
hfetory and legend. Now the Aitareya Brahmana, in course of its 
exposition of the Great Consecration ceremony (Mahabhiseka) of the 
king of gods, and its copy, the Great Consecration of the king of 
men, mentions a ‘stock list* of the various positions which fall to 
the lot of one anointed under this ceremony. This comprises (Ibid. 
VII. 12-14 ; 17-19), besides a long list of descriptive epithets, the 
terms Samrajya, Bhaujya, Svarajya, Vairajya, Rajya, Paramesthya, 
Maharajya, Adhipatya, SvavaAya, and Atistha. These terms, it may 
be added, are associated in Ait. Br. VIII. 14 with different parts of 


the country. Thus we have 


Samrajya 

Eastern peoples 

Bhaujya 

Satvants in the south 

Svarajya 

Nicyas and Apacyas 

Vairajya 

Uttarakurus and Uttara- 
madras beyond the Hima- 
layas. 

Kajya 

Kuril -Pancalas with the 
Vasas and Usinaras in the 
middle. 


while Paramesthya, Maharajya, Adhipatya, Svavasya and Atistha 
are connected more fancifully with the upward quarter'. It is evident 
that the terms just mentioned have to be understood more or less as 
technical designations. All the other expressions used in the above 
contexts should preferably be taken to be descriptive of royal 
(or imperial) authority. Such is the case with the term Sarvabhauma 
in the passage (Art. Br. VIII. 15) referred to by J. which may be here 
cited at length :-i— 

Sa ya icched evainvit ksatriyam ayam sarva jitir jayeta ayam 
sarvan lokan vindeta ayam sarvesam rajilam Srai^thyam atistham para- 
matam gaccheta samrajyarp bhaujyam svarajyarp vairajyam parame- 
§thyam rajyain maharajyam adhipatyam ayam samantaparyayl syat 
sarvabhaumah sarvayasah antad aparardhat prthivyai samudraparyan- 
taya ekarat...sa ya icched evamvit ksatriyo*ham sarva jitir jayeyam aham 
sarvan lokan vindeyam ahaiii sarvesain rajnam iSrais^hyam atiftham 
paramatani gaccheyain sSmrajyain bhaujyam svarajyam vairSjyam 

I In the corresponding passage (Ibid. VIII. 19) relating to the 
Mahabhiseka of kings the same collocation is maintained except 
that Maharajya and the following terms are connected with the middle. 
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parame$thyam rSjyam mShSrajyam Sdhipatyam aham samantapar- 
yayl syStn sarvabhaumah sarvayusa antad aparardhat pythivyai sanfu- 
draparyantaya ekaraj. 

‘Sarvabhauma* then in the Aitareya Brahmana implies not so much 
a specific kind of empire as a rather vague description of imperial 
authority. J, indeed finds in the above-quoted text of the Aitareya 
Brahmana an explanation of this term. He writes (Pt. II, p. 196): ‘The 
wish to be a Sarvabhauma is expressed [in Ait. Br, VIII, 18] to 
become (sic) the (sole) monarch of the land up to its (natural) 
frontiers, up to the sea, over all human beings*\ But a glance at the 
context shows that the phrase ‘sarvayusah antad aparardhat prithivyai 
samudraparyantaya ekarat* cannot be taken to be an explanation of 
the term ‘sarvabhauma*, but should rather be regarded as forming 
along with the latter a part of the long-drawn description of royal and 
imperial authority. 

At a later period ^Sarvabhauma* must have come to be recog- 
nised as a technical designation. In Apastamba ^rautasutra (XX. 
I. i) a sarvabhauma is declared to be qualified for performance of 
the horse-sacrifice. The term *cakravartin*^ which is a synonym for 
sarvabhauma (Amara III. 2) is already known to Kautilya (IX, i), and 
it occurs in a highly magnified and imaginative form in the Buddhist 
conception of the ‘Great King of Glory* Mahasudassana. It undoubted- 
ly implied, as J. thinks, the idea of territorial sovereignty extending 
up to the natural frontiers. In the Mahasudassanasutta (I. ii) e. g. 
the Cakravartin is said to have conquered the earth up to the 
frontier of the sea (samuddapariyantam pathavim abhivijinitva). 
But J*s view of the identity of ‘sarvabhauma’ and 'ekarat* does not 
seem to be above criticism. We have already seen how the expression 
sarvayusa antad aparardhat, etc. cannot properly be taken to be 
synonymous with sarvabhauma. Again, it is significant that the 
picture of Mahasudassana contemplates the whole body of rival kings 
(pa^irajano) paying their homage to the Great King of Glory in the 
following words — 

“Ehi kho, Maharaja, sagatatn, MaharSja, sakam te Maharaja, 
anusasa, Maharaja (“Come, O m^hty king, welcome, O mighty king. 
All is thine, O mighty king. Do thou, O mighty king, be a teacher 
to us** (Rhys Davids’ tr., S. B. E. vol. XI, p. 253). 

In connexion with the present subject J,. throws out the suggestion 
(Pt lit p. 196) that the ideal of Sarvabhauma “probably arose in 
Magadha whence the field for conquest lay open up to the Bay of 
Bengal ; its non-Aryan population, unlike the Aryan jams or nations 
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of the Doab, was ho moral barrier to the Hindu imperialist/' But 
all the traditions of empire in the East attach themselves, as J*s 
own citations (Pt. II, p. 197) from the Aitareya Brahmana and from 
the story of Jarasandha in the Mahabharata show, to the conception 
of samrajya, not that of sarvabhauma. Nor, again, is it possible, 
in view of the results of modern research, to subscribe to the conten- 
tion that the population of Magadha and the eastern regions border- 
ing on it was non- Ary an in character. J. is further of opinion that 
the Sarvabhauma system was extended "even up to the Aryan 
India (sic) by the kings of Magadha, which (sic) shocked the principle 
of Janarajya'\ But the Puranic evidence on which J. relies 
shows that the "Hindu historians” were ‘‘shocked* not at the estab- 
lishment of ‘ekarajya’ and ‘ekacchatra' by Mahapadma but because 
he belonged to the despised Sudra caste and exterminated the 
Ksatriyas. Let us quote the passage in full. 


Mt., Va., Bi. 

Mahanandi-sutas capi sudrayani Ka- 
likani^ajah / utpatsyate Maha- 
padmah sarva-ksatrantako nr- 
pah / tatah prabhrti rajano bha- 
vi.syah sudra-yonayah/ ekarat sa 
Mahapadma eka-cchatro bhavi- 
syati/ as^a^Iti tu var§ani prthi- 
vyain ca bhavi^yati / sarvak§a- 
tram athoddhrtya bhavinarthena 
coditah. 


Bh., Vs. 

Mahanandi-suto rajan sudra- 
garbhodbhavo ball/ Mahapadma- 
patih kascin Nandah k^atra-vi- 
nasakrt/ tato nrpl bhavisyanti 
sudra-prayas tv-adharmikah/ sa 
eka-cchatrain prtliivim anullaii- 
ghita-^asanah/ sasisyati Maha- 
padmo dvitiya iva Bhargavah. 


( Pargiter, Purana Text, p. 25 ) 

In truth, the application of the ‘one-king idea of Empire* ‘to Aryan 
India* could not have been a great innovation in the time of Maha- 
padma, Already had Kosala shown the way by it» annexation of 
the ‘Aryan' kingdom of KaSi. As J. himself observes in another con- 
text (Pt. II, p. 198), “Competition [for Sarvabhauma] follows between 
the three [viz. Kosala, Avanti, and Magadha] and Magadha finally 
wins under Nanda-vardhana*'. 

Let us next turn to the term adhipatya. J. explains it (Pt. II, p. 195) 
as "an ovcrlordship embracing protected states*' and more fully, as 
"an imperial system in which suzerainty or 'over-protection* (adhipatya) 
on (sic) states outside its frontier w^as exercised by the dominant 
state**. This explanation is based on the idea that the phrase 'ayam 
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samantaparyfiy] syat^ occurring in the above quoted text of the Aitareya 
Brahmana (viil. 15) immediately after ‘adhipatyam* is synonymous 
with the latter. But here again, as in the parallel case of the *sarva- 
bhauma^ it seems more natural to take the succeeding phrase in the 
Brahmana text as part of the general description of royal and imperial 
authority. Another and a more fundamental objectiorvthat may be 
urged against J.*s view is that the term ‘adhipati* in so far as it is used 
in a special sense — for there can be no doubt that it likewise bears the 
generic sense of a ruler or sovereign — means a ruler below the 
rank of an Emperor. Amara (iL 2) defines ‘adhlsvara’, which 
is doubtless a synonym for ^ldhipati^ as a king with numerous 
neighbouring or feudatory chiefs dependent upon him (raja tu pranata- 
fesasamantah syad adhisvarah). A text of the A.svamedhika section of 
the Mahfibharata quoted in Chandesvara’s Rajanltiratnakara^ describes 
all the kings subject to a Samrafe as adhiSvaras (tasyadhinas tu vijfieya 
rajanas ca adhisvarah). Chandesvara also quotes in the same context 
a text of Narada (evidently an ArthaiSastra work) to the effect that 
kings are of three classes, namely the Samrat, the tributary king 
and the non-tributary king.. The first levies tributes from all other 
kings, the second pays tribute every month or every year, while the 
third who is also called adhlsvara pays tribute of his own accord under 
the pretext of sending a message. This definition of adhlsvara, as 
we learn from a further quotation in the Rajanitiratnakara®, was 
reproduced by Gop.ila in his Rajanltikamadhenu. We are thus in 
a position to show that the technical sense of ‘adhlsvara' (and there- 
fore of its equivalent ‘adhipati') at least from the epoch of the J^Iaha- 
bharata is a subordinate king, and not an Emperor. 

The last point that remains to be considered is the signification of 
the term ‘Samrajya.’ Here there can be no doubt that some kind of 
Empire or at least over-lordship is meant^. J., however, translates the 
term *‘in modern phraseology” into Federal Imperial system (sic)'‘ 
(Pt. II, p. I97J. This is one of those instances of bold and reckless 
identifications of ancient Indian with European political institutions 
which abound in the Hindu Polity, For, to confine ourselves to the 
present example, what does a Federal State, Imperial or Republican, 
imply ? It involves two sets of administrations, the Federal and the 


I K. P. JayaswaPs edition, p. 4. 2 p. $. 

3 Cf. e.g. the well-known passage of the Satapatha Brahmana (V.i. 
1,13) declaring the samrat to be superior to the ‘rajan*. 
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State, the foriner being charged with the direction of external relations 
and internal affairs of common interest, the latter with the manage- 
ment of local affairs of state. The late German Empire, which in 
our time has been the only example of a Federal Empire, thus possciss- 
ed a Federal Executive and Legislature (consisting of the Emperor wrjth 
his ministers and the two houses of the Bundesrath and Reichstag) 
besides the State Executive and Legislatures. Now, can the possession 
of the above features be predicated of any single Empire in Ancient, or, 
for the matter of that, Medireval or Modern India Indeed a perusal of 
J^s remarks on the present subject leave us in grave doubt as to whether 
the learned author has been able to grasp the meaning of Federalism. 
He defines Samrajya^ (p. 197) as a collection of States under one 
acknowdedged super-state (on p. 4 he defines it more loosely as 'a 
collection of monarchies’) and he immediately proceeds to identify the 
same with a “Federal Imperial System, or ‘Fede’*al Imperialism’. 
But in such a case the true equivalent of Samrajya would be 'para- 
mount sovereignty’. J. sees in the federal character of the Samrajya 
its difference from the sarvabhauma (‘one- king') system. But as his 
interpretations of both the terms have been shown to be open to 
serious doubt, the basis of the comparison falls to the ground ^ 

Besides characterising the Samrajya as Federal Imperialism, 
J. has tried to discover the original character ol this institution, 
Relyirg on the evidence of the Sabha-parvan (Ch. XIX) he says that 
Jarasandha is there described as ‘‘President or Samrat of the Federal 
organisation, and iSiiSupala, the Cedi king, as the "common 
generalissimo", “In this detail" he continues, “we detect an inter- 
state basis of originally free nature" (p. 197). Now the meaning of 
the Mahabharata account will best appear from the passage (Sabha- 
parvan XIV, 7 ff.) wherein Krsna recounts to Yiidhisthira the story 
of Janisandha’s mighty deeds. It may be quoted here in substance. 
IdanTm eva vai rajan Jarasandho mahTpatih/ abhibhuya sriyani tesam 
kulanam abhisecitah / sthito mvirdhni narendnlnam ojasakramya sar- 
vasah// so'vanlm madhyamam bhuktva mitho bhedam amamyata// 
prabluir yas tu paro raja yasminn ekavai^e jagat//sa samrajyam maharaja 

I A description of different grades of rulers including the Samrat 
and the Sarvabhauma actually occurs in the late mediaeval work 
the SukranTtisara (I. 183-187). There the difference is made to depend 
entirely upon the extent of the ruler^s powers as shown in the amount 
of tribute raised from the subjects. 
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prajito bhavati yogatah// tarn sa raja Jarasandhani samSritya kila sar 
vasah/ rajaji senapatir jatah iSiSupalah pratapavan/ tarn eva ca maharSja 
sisyavat samupasthitah// [Then follows a list of kings who took refuge 
(samaSrita) with Jarasandha, or were devoted (bhakta) to him]. The 
plain meaning of the above passage is that Jarasandha, after over- 
coming the prosperity of the royal houses referred to in the preceding 
lines (viz. the Iksvakus, Ailas and Bhojas), was consecrated by them 
and that he placed himself at the top of all kings after attacking 
them. King »^isupala took refuge with him and became his general. 
It may be mentioned in this connexion that the term sainsraya used 
in the present- passage with reference to Si§upala and other kings is a 
well-known variety of the six forms of policy, and is recommended 
by the Artha^stra and Niti authors in the case of weak kings*. More- 
over, the notable phrase applied above to iSi^upala (§isyavat samupasthi- 
tah) has its exact counterpart in Kamandaka’s admonition to a sam- 
Srita king (vinltavat tatra kalam gamayitva guror iva etc. Ibid. XVI. 29). 
It thus appears that what amounts merely to acceptance of protection 
from a powerful king is magnified by J. into the election of Presi- 
dent of a Federal organisation, , and, what is more, the appointment 
of a subordinate prince as commander-in-chief, as e. g. in Mughal 
India of Raja Man Singh by Akbar, is transformed into the elec- 
tion of a generalissimo of the Federation. 

But it is said (Pt. II, p. 197) that the Mahabharata actually con- 
tains an instance of ^‘frec election of an Emperor by a collection of 
kings and his consecration to that position”. This is the statement in 
Adi-parvan (Ch. C. 7) that Santanu was consecrated king of kings by 
other kings (tarn mahlpa mahTpalam rajarajye*bhya§echayan). We are 
tempted to ask whether the mere fact of joining in the Abhiseka 
amounts to participation in the act of election. In the Ramayana 
(LankakSnda, CXXVI II, 62) it is said of Rama's consecration after his 
return to Ayodhya at the end of his term of exile ^'rtvigbhir brahmanaih 
purvarn kanyabhir mantribhis tatha / paurais caivabhyasiiicains te sam- 
prahmtaih sanaigamaih (The Ktviks, the Brahma^as, the women, the 
ministers, the citizens and the merchants together consecrated him). 
Are we to understand from this that all these classes, the women not 
excepted, met together in an Assembly (or, shall we say. Diet or 
Parliament) for the free election of RSma ? If this were so, female 
suffrage would have to be added to the list of descoveries that J. has 


I Cf. Kauf. VII. 1 : Saktihinah samfirayeta. 
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made in his attempt to recover the lost track of the Purvasuris. 
Again, Brahmapuranam, giving the rules for consecration of the king, 
mentions that Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, VaiSyas, the chief Sudras, 
women devoted to their husbands and having sons, should join in the 
ceremony'. Similarly the Visnudharmottarapuranam, gives the direc- 
tion that the leading Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vai^yas, Madras, and the 
chiefs of mixed castes should join in consecrating the king-. Are 
these general directions to be taken as a charter of popular suffrage 
for the election of kings ? 

G. 


Hindu Theories of the Origin of Kingship and 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal — A Supplement 

In my article bearing the above title, which appeared in the last num- 
ber of the Indian Historical Quarterly, I had occasion to quote, while 
criticising J’s view of the exclusively human and elective origin of 
the king in the Vedic theory, the text of Taiit, Br, IL i. 1012. There 
it is declared how Indra, the king of the gods, was invested with the 
royal authority by the act of Prajapati, the chief god of the Brah- 
mana period. I am now in a position to quote a text, almost certain- 
ly taken from a Brahmanas which expresses in the clearest terms 
the divine creation of the human king. It is cited from an unknown 
amhaya by Vifivarupa, the author of the earliest extant commentary 
on the Yajiiavaikya Smi ti. The text in part is as follows :-r- 

Saha va idam abhavat, devad ca manusyas ca, te yadopakarair na 
§ekur manusyan atmikartum atha devas tirobabhuvuh, tan Prajapatir 
abravlt kah prajah palayita bhuvi sarve 'ntarhitah stha, asarpraksyamanah 
praja adharmarditas tyaksyantitah pradanam upajivanam asmakam iti, 
te devah Prajapatim abruvan, purui^murtim rajanam karavama Somad 
rupam adaya Adityat tejo vikramam atha Indrad Visnor vi jayam Vaisra- 
vauat tyagam YamRt samyamanam. (The gods and men failed to bring 
the people under their control through benevolence. Then the gods 

1 Nfpatis tvabhiSektavyo daivajflavacanan naraih / brahmanaih 
k§atriyair vaidyaih fiudramukhyais tathaiva ca/ pativratabhir naribhih 
putriQlbhiS ca putravat// Quoted In Mitra Midra^s Vlramitrodaya^ Rdja* 
nitipraka&i, p. 45. 

2 Tato brShma^amukhyas ca k§atriyafi ca visas tatha/ indrU 
cavaramukhyad ca nanatirtha-samudbhavaih// etc. Quoting this in 
p* 53> Mitra Mi§ra explains ^avaramukhyah' as 'murdhftvasiktadayafa.' 

1. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 192$ 93 
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disappeared. When Prajapati enquired as to who should protect the 
■peoples the gods replied that they would create a king in the form 
of a man by taking different qualities from the different deites). Ibid. 
Corny, on Fa/Vt. i. 350. 

G. 


The Punjab Sanskrit Series 

At the third session of the Oriental Conference at Madras Dr. 
Ganga Nath Jha in his presidential address referred to the importance 
of the search for Mss. and their preservation, and lauded the activities 
of the Societies engaged in the publication of critical editions of Mss. 
He also suggested that there should be a ‘Book-bulletin* published 
annually, registering the names of all oriental works that see the light 
from year to year (see IHQ., I, 181). There is no knowing when 
the valuable suggestion will be put into execution. For the present 
we can, in our humble way, render a service by publishing from time 
to time accounts of works published in the various Oriental Scries 
in India or elsewhere. Such accounts will serve not only to focus 
information as to the nature and contents of the works in the Series 
but also enable the publishers of the Series to avoid loss of time ai^.d 
labour by avoiding unnecessary duplication of work. It is gratifying 
that the number of centres for the publication of series of Oriental 
books is gradually increasing, and situated as they are in different 
parts of the world, there should be facilities for knowing what is 
being done at each centre. An idea of the vast ness of the work 
before them can be obtained when we take into consideration the 
fact that Aufrecht*s Catalogus Catalogorum contains names of about 
30,000 Mss., many of which are important from various standpoints. 
According to Mm. H. P. Sastri there are so many as 200, coo Mss. 
*n the Puri District alone Ill, 15). By the present oppor- 

tunity I propose to deal with the work done by the Punjab Sanskrit 
Book Depot under the management of its enterprising proprietors 
Messrs. Motilal Banarsi Das. The Punjab Sanskrit Series was initiat- 
ed by them in 1921 and has been carried on without any external 
aid from any State or Oriental Society. 

Of the two works on Hindu Polity in the Series the more impor- 
tant is iht edition oi Kautitiy a A rthamstra \r\ two vo\umts. The 
1st volume containing the text has been edited by the distin- 
guished scholar Jolly of the Wurzburg University and Schmidt of 
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the Munster University, based on the manuscripts of the treatise found 
in the Government Library at Munich. It contains an historical in- 
troduction by Jolly discussing the date of the KauUtiya Arthaiustra. 
The second volume containing Nayacandrika, the old Sanskrit commen« 
tary of Madhava Yajvan has been edited by Pandit Udayavira Sastrin. 

The other work on Hindu Polity is the BMtaspaiya Arthamtra 
(Brhaspati Sutra) originally edited by F. VV. Thomas of the India 
office in Roman character with an English translation and a learned 
Introduction and published in the U Mushn 1916. The present 
edition is in Devanagarl character and published under the supervi- 
sion of Pandit Bhagavad Datta with his notes on the place of the 
Sutra among the ancient Sanskrit treatises on polity. The impor- 
tance of the work lies in this that it is in Sutra form and points to 
the inference that there was very likely a Sutra period of polity 
literature in ancient India just as there was a sutra period of the 
metrical law-codes in Sanskrit. 

The faiminiya GfAyasUtra (Domestic Ceremonies according to 
the school of Jaimini) has been edited by W. Caland of the University 
of U oht with profuse extracts from its commentary Subodhin\, 
The .marks made by the editor in his Introduction regarding 
the literature of the Samaveda are illuminating, containing as they 
do, references to the fragments of texts relating to the Samaveda 
and criticisms thereon published in India and Europe. He names 
here the extant Mss. belonging to the three surviving sakhas of the 
SSmaveda. viz., the Kauthumas (Guzerat), the Jaiminlyas (Carnatic), 
and the Ranayaniyas (Maharastra). In this connection he also deals 
with the relation of this Grhya Sutra to the other Gjhya Sutras of 
the Samaveda and a few texts outside the Samaveda. 

The Aryavidyasudkikara of YajfteSvara Chimana Bhat(a is a com- 
pendium of Hindu philosophy and rituals, and deals inter alia with 
the culture of the Vedic people, the doctrines of various schools of 
Hindu philosophy and also those of the later schools of Buddhism. 

The N’Uamatapura'tya is a work on the ancient history of Kashmir 
and has been quoted by Kalhana several times in his RijataranginX 
About the importance of this work Biihler remarks as follows : ‘Its 
great value lies therein that it is a real mine of information regarding 
the sacred places of Kashmir and their legends which are required in 
order to explain the Rajatara^iijl and that it shows how Kalhana 
used his sources". 

The booklet on astroiiomy Atharvana fyoti^ has been so named 
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by the editor on account of its conrection with the Athairvaveda, 
its original name being Atim-fyotiqa, It is a book of recent com- 
position. 

The DafMvamsa has been edited and translated by B, C. Law 
well-known in the field of Buddhistic studies. The work throws light 
on the history of Ceylon though as its title indicates, its immediate 
object is to give an account of the tooth-relic of Buddha at Dantapura. 

The name Jaina Jatakas is rather misleading, as the name of the 
whole book of which this is a portion is Trimdisalaka’purusa carita. 
The w’ork is an English translation of Book I, Canto I of the bigger 
book. The work contains a learned introduction by Banarsi Das. 

Of the works that have been undertaken to be published next, 
the Hatapatha Brahmana of the Kanva Sakha is very important. 
It is being edited by Caland. There is an edition of the 
Madhyandina recension of the work by Prof. Weber who could not 
utilize a complete and correct copy of the Kanva SakhS, as only frag- 
ments of the Ms. had been discovered. 

The following other works are in preparation : — 

1. Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East, Champa ^ and Cam bodge, 

2. The Cradle of Indian History, 

3. The Principles of Indian Hilpa-mstra with the text of Maya- 
Uasira, 

4. The drama Kalyanasaugandhikam with .commentary. 

5. English translation of Saundaranandahuvya, 

6 . Tribes of A ncient I ndia, 

7. Thupavamsa, 

8. Sutrakrtanga, 

9. English translation of Trimdisalaka-purusacatita, 

10. Rajapraemya, 


D. Bhattacharyva 
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NIRVANA— Par Louis cle L'l Valine Poussin. Gabriel Reauchesne-, 

/ 

Editeur A Paris, Rue de Rennes, 117. 1925. 8vo. pp. i-xxiii, 1-194. 

This work is the fifth publication of the scries Etudes sur /* Histoire 
ies Religions^ and is assuredly a very useful production. M. de la 
Vallee Poussin is fully justified in bringing out “un nouveau memoire*^ 
>f Nirvana inspite of the learned contributions of Barthelemy, Saint 
Hilaire, Childers, Rhys Davids, Pischel, Oldenberg and a host of 
nodern Buddhist scholars. Much has been said about Nirvana, and 
^he more it has been spoken upon, the more confounded we have been. 
For, we have never had to our satisfaction that clear and compre- 
lensive analysis of Nirvana which could facilitate the understanding 
Df some at least of the relations existing between earlier and later 
Buddhism. M. de la Vallee Poussin has not only assimilated the 
labours of his predecessors, but has outshone them in one particular 
•espect, viz., the possibility his researches have opened up of supply- 
ng a historical basis of Nirvana as it is understood by the ^^Nihilists'^ 
\nd the “Positivists", That the Sunyavada of the Madhyamikas has 
its raison d'etre on the negative interpretation of Nirvana is more easily 
said than understood. The reason is that it is difficult to establish a 
direct connection between the developed doctrine of the Mahayana and 
the crude taciturnity of the Pali canon ; in other words, we have yet to 
learn the history of an intermediate stage of development, through 
vhich *‘Nirv«ana“ had to run before it came by its latest overgrowth. 
This desideratum has been foreshadowed in M. de la VallSe Poussin^s 
work which is a handsome attempt to defiine Nirvana in all its 
aspects and all its relations; he goes back to the Upanisads for 
the origin of the theories about it and has trodden over, though 
hurriedly, the field of sacred literature for materials for an account of 
the progressive idea of Nirvana. We would, however, have been happier 
if the Pali works were largely utilized. Nevertheless, the value of 
the work is great and it will, we hope, be a source of information to 
students and teachers of Buddhism for some time to come. 


S. M. 
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HEAVEN AND HELL IN BUDDHIST PERSPECTIVE. 
By Dr. Bimala Charan Law, M. A., B. L., Ph, D., with a foreword by 
the Earl of Ronaldshay, P. C. Thesis approved by the Calcutta Uni- 
versity for the Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Medal for 1924. 128 + xxxv 
pp. Thacker, Spink and Co. 1925. 

Dr. Bimala Charan Law has added another obligation to those 
which students of India owe him by this careful account of Buddhist 
ideas of heaven and hell. As in his earlier works, his chief aim 
has been to present us with a solid mass of definite facts drawn 
primarily from the original sources, and supplemented by citations of 
the views of modern scholarship. By limiting the subject matter 
treated in each of his works, he is able to give full details from 
the originals, thus adding at once to the interest of the book and 
providing the scholar with the background which is almost indispens- 
able for the profitable study of religious belief. 

The students of religion will find here abundant illustration of 
ideas of reward in heaven, and retribution in hell which in India as 
in the west represents the basic views of the people ; monkish ingenu- 
ity loses itself in depicting the details of either state and in 
fashioning precise correspondences of good and evil deeds and their 
• results ; but the essential fact remains that for the average Buddhists, 
as for the average Brahmin, action was dominated by the expecta- 
tion of bliss and the fear of pain ; Nirvana and the absolute were 
abstractions for the philosophically minded alone to care for. 
Moreover, it was for the latter alone that “the iron law of karma”, 
to which Lord Ronaldshay in his justly appreciative foreword refers, 
had absolute validity. In the more human world of popular belief, 
there is room for the intervention of the Buddha, who conscious 
of the impending doom of a young student, whose greedy teacher 
has sent him to bring him a reward of a thousand KahSpanas 
appears to him and converts him to the faith (p. 72) ; or again 
Mahamoggallana foreseeing the imminent death of a cowherd 
presents himself to him in order that he may, by giving to him 
his own meal of gruel, secure admission to the Tavatimsa heaven 
(p. 80). Sin may be counteracted by penitence and meritorious deed, 
and, most important of all, the prayers and actions of others may 
avail to save their friends from the consequences of their own 
actions. The latter doctrine is most familiar perhaps from texts 
other than Pali as in the Chinese story cited by Dr. Law (p. 104), 
but the conception is essentially involved in the Petavatthu. 

An interesting supplement to Buddhist views is afforded by 
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citations trom the Markandeya Purana which display how much 
parallelism of idea there is, suggesting a complex process of mutual 
indebtedness between Buddhist and Brahmin j it might be noted that 
in numbers of hells the Buddhists have a distinctive penchant for 
eight audits multiples. Dr. Law here (p. 1 19) follows Mr. Pargiter 
in turning those who eat, while others around them remain unfed, 
into Sucimukha birds, but these interesting animals are clearly not in 
place ; the meaning of the text is that for their gluttony they 
became creatures with mountain-like bodies (girvarsmanah) whose 
needs arc miserably supplied by needle-sized mouths. 

Ati appendix by Dr. H. M. Barua speculate-; on the r)rigin of 
the Pctavatthii and the Vinianavatthu and their relation to the Jataka 
book. 

A. BERRit:D.\LE Keith 


TIIK IXDO-SUMERIAN SEALS DECIPHERED. By L. A. 
Waddclh !.L. D , c. R., C. I. E. Luzac & Co.,* London. 1925. pp. xxiv-f 
146. 

Such is the alluring and astounding title of the latest work of 
tlie veteran Tibetan scholar Dr. L. A. Waddell, who has given 
quite a surprise to the learned world by his recent attempts to 
identify the Phoenicians with Cymri or the ancient Britons. His 
latest work is based entirely on preconceived notions similar to 
those which the author has tried to propound in the Phoenician 
Origin of the Britons ^ Scots & Anglo-Saxons, In the present work 
Dr. Waddell has tried to convince his readers that he has really dis- 
covered the correct method of deciphering the inscriptions in unknown 
characters on the seals discovered by Me=;srs. Dayaram Sahni and 
R. D. Banerjee at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. The method 
adopted by Dr. Waddell is illustrated by him very clearly in nineteen 
different cases, and in all these cases his imagination has carried 
away the author of Buddhism in Tibet from the basis of solidity. 
In the majority of cases his mistake begins from that of transcribing 
the original seals from the illustrations published in Sir John 
Marshall’s articles in the Illustrated Lon.lon News of the 2oth 
September, 1924. In the majority of the seals of the Indo-Sumerian 
type there is a bull with a standard in front of it. The head 
of this bull, either in combination with the standard or without 
it, has been taken by him to indicate diffcient symbols. On page 
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3 1 the head of the bull in combination with the standard is taken 
to mean ‘*Edin*\ The head of the bull alone is taken to represent 
the same sound in the case of seal No. 3 on page 49. On page 51 
the head of the bull in combination with the standard is taken to 
mean **Ga'\ Again on page 57 the head of the bull is taken to 
mean “Gu, Ga, Tu**. On the same page two different parts of the 
standard are taken to mean ‘'Sa, Ag*' and *‘Du*\ The same valua- 
tion is repeated in the case of the head of the bull and two differ- 
ent parts of the standard on page 6$ in the case of seal No. VI 
and on page 69 in the case of seal No. 7. In the case of seal No. 
8 we are told that the head of the bull means **Ti, Tu, Tax, Ga'*, the 
standard is omitted. In the case of seal No. 9, the standard com- 
bined is taken to mean “Si, Du*’. On the same page in the case 
of seal No. 10 the head of the bull and the two different parts of the 
standard are taken to mean “Gu, Ga, Si and Du*^ On page 75 the 
head and the seal differently are taken to mean “Edin*. This 
value is repeated in the case of seal No. 13 on page 81 ; but on 
page 95 in the case of seal No. 16 the complete figure of the bull 
plus the standard are taken to mean *‘Sa, Ag” and “Ki, Du”. In 
the case of seals Nos. 17 & 18 Dr. Waddell has taken the head of 
the bull plus the standard to mean “Edin”. This variation in the 
phonetic symbols has led him to wildest conclusions. In the second 
place his ideas of the values of the Indian Pictograms in the 
pictogramatic or the linear script of the ancient Sumerian inscrip- 
tions are quite imaginary. Thus the third sign on seal No. r 
appears to be the same as the second sign in seal No. II to Dr, 
Waddell, but he has failed to notice that there is a combination in 
the case of the former and therefore his equation of the same value 
for both these symbols is palpably wrong. The Sumerian equi- 
valent for the bull’s head on page 31 is quite different from that 
given on page 51, though in both cases it is combined with the 
standard. The same Sumerian equivalent is given for the bull’s 
head alone on page 57. These discrepancies prove that the 
author has allowed his imagination to play havoc with his scientific 
work. The Sumerian equivalent which he has proposed for sign No. 
2 of seal Noi 8 has no resemblance to the original. Moreover, the 
transformation which he proposes in this case is quite unscientific. lie 
says, 'This sign of the Egg and Chicken (or goose) is written in 
Sumerian with egg outside chicken, see Col. 2 from T. D., 36 ; B. W., 
88. It has the meaning of “bear children, family, or kin” (B., 2276-7) ; 
and Damu is Sumerian for “child, son, and daughter ’. It is thus 
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probable that this sign had Damu value also in Sumerian. In any case 
the Sanskrit, I find, frequently adopts the Akkad value of Sumerian 
words ( IVPOB., 324 etc.) ; and this Damu value brings it into 
relation with the Dax patronym of the seal**. 

Really speaking there is no resemblance between the Sumerian sign 
and the Indian sign and their equation serves to prove that Dr. L. A. 
VVaddelPs methods and conclusions are so very faulty and unreliable 
that the publication of his book has not caused any advance in our 
knowledge of the inscriptions in unknown character of the seals dis- 
covered at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. His startling identifications of 
the supposed names deciphered by him are therefore totally groundless. 

W 


ASOKA. By Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, M. A., PH. D. (Carmichael 
Lectures, 1925). Published by the University of Calcutta, 1925 
[)p. i-xiii, 1-346. 

In this book Dr. Bhandarkar has recorded an interesting account 
of Asoka. He has divided the book into 8 chapters dealing with the 
following topics : — (i) Asoka and his early life (3) Asoka's empire 
and administration (3) Asoka as a Buddhist (4) Asoka’s Dhamma 
(5) Asoka as a missionary (6) Social and religious life from Asokan 
monuments (7) Asoka’s place in history (8) Asoka’s inscriptions. 

The learned author gives us a vivid picture of Asoka’s early life 
as can be gleaned from his inscriptions. Undoubtedly a fairly accu- 
rate idea of the extent of Asoka's dominions can be gathered from 
chapter II. Dr. Bhandarkar is right in saying that Asoka’s empire 
must have been split up into a number of viceroyalties corresponding 
to the subahs of the Moghul period. Asoka’s inscriptions show that 
the system of provincial government existed under his rule. The 
provincial governors appear to have been of two classes in his time 
as in the later Imperial Gupta period. The provinces which were 
of political importance and which therefore required tactful 
administration were assigned to the princes of the royal blood 
known as the Kumaras. The edicts speak of the four Kumaras who 
were stationed in four places. Dr. Bhandarkar then discusses the 
position of the thr^e classes of officials, Pradesikas, Rajukas and 
Yuktas. Here he acknowledges help received from Dr. Thomas 
who is long engaged in this field of research. He has ably 
presented an account of Asoka as a ruler. Then comes an important 
chapter dealing with Asoka as a Buddhist. The Bhabra edict solves 

I. H, Q., SEPTEMBER, I925 H 
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the doubt ^hat Asoka was a Buddhist and he had faith in Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sarpgha. It is quite true that the late Dr. Fleet was 
the first who considered the question as to when Asoka became a 
follower of Buddhism. But it must be admitted that Dr. Bhandarkar's 
treatment of the subject is admirable. Chapter IV dealing with 
Asoka*s Dhamma is w'ell-written and manifests the author^s thorough 
mastery of the subject. In discussing this topic Dr. Bhandarkar has not 
failed to go into the original Pali books. The learned doctor has ably 
shown the means adopted by Asoka for the propagation of Dhamma 
which includes three necessary qualities without which the blessings 
of the law could not be won by the formal acceptance of the creed. 

I quite agree with Dr. Bhandarkar when he says that Asoka developed 
Dhamma in himself by visiting and making gifts to the recluses and 
mendicants of both the Brahmana and iSramana sects. The word 
‘Pasamda* has been well interpreted by Dr. Bhandarkar and his inter- 
pretation should be considered by scholars working in this field of 
research. 

No doubt the late Mr. V. A. Smith discussed at length the subject 
of Maurya architecture but Dr. Bhandarkar's treatment is far better. 
A few pages at the end deal with the Asokan inscriptions with the neces- 
sary notes. These will prove very useful to students and scholars alike. 

It must be admitted that of all the books available on the subject 
Dr. Bhandarkar *s is the best. Dr. Macphail's work is very brief. Mr. 
V. A. Smith's book is not as complete as that of Dr. Bhandarkar. Rhys 
Davids, Copleston and others have treated the subject as concisely as 
possible. The book under review is no doubt a valuable production 
and it surely repays perusal. A serviceable index at the end greatly 
enhances the value of the book. 

Bimala Char an Law 

BHAGAVANA MAHAVIRA AUR UNKA UPADE6A. By 
Kamta Prasad Jain, pp. i-x'.v, 1-49. Published by Srivira RarySlaya, 
Bijnor. 

Mr. Kamta Prasad Jain is a scholar of established reputation 
in the domain of Jain literature. The booklet under review is inter- 
esting to .students of history and religion. It is written in Hindi 
in a lucid and simple style. The author has attempted to present an 
interesting^ though brief, account of the life and career of Mahavira, 
the last Tirthankara of the Jains. Divergent Views of both the 
dvetimbaras and the Digambaras about Mahavira, (e. g. marriage 
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of Mahavira) have been clearly presented and an attempt has been 
made to reconcile the two. Mention has been made of the disciples 
of Mahavira, e. g., Satanlka, Abhaya Jivandhara, »^ttlibhadra, nimbi- 
Sara, kings of the Vatsas and Koliyas. The teachings of Mahavira 
although briefly stated could have been elaborately discussed to the 
satisfaction of curious readers. The author's explanations regarding 
the world being full of six things, eternal insight, eternal knowledge, 
eternal energy, eternal happiness, jlva (living principle), ajiva (non- 
living principle), aSrava (sin), bandha (fetter), sa?nvara (restraint), etc., 
are satisfactory, 

Bimala Charan Law 


T.KE AHAD NAMEH. Published by the Iran T.eague, Bombay, 
1925. 

The Ahad Nameh is a booklet forming No. i of the “Marker Liter- 
ary Series”. It contains three charters granted by Muhammad and 
his son-in-law to the Zoroastrians, evincing in a marked degree, the 
spirit of tolerance of early Islam towards that community. It is the 
current impression that the Arabs actuated by their religious zeal did 
nothing but persecute the Zoroastrians. These charters, however, 
serve to show that the Moslems have not always been merciless to 
that community as is generally supposed and the sufferings of the 
Zoroastrians were not wholly due to the Moslems but to a combination 
of causes in which the dominance of the Zoroastrian priests was not 
certainly a negligible one. The translation of the charters will serve 
a useful purpose by showing the brighter features of the treatment 
meted out by the Moslems to the Zoroastrians. 

L. 

DRAVIDIAN INDIA, By T. R. Sesha Iyengar, M.A. Madras. 
1925. 2S4PP- 

This little book is inspired by an almost apostolic zeal to indi- 
cate the contributions of the Dravidian peoples to the common 
stock of Indian culture. In the first chapter the author describes 
the conditions in South India as portrayed in the two groat 
Sanskrit epics. He begins very properly by considering the chro- 
nologies of the Epics. But instead of discussing the various views 
cited by him (it is odd to find the late Mr. R. C. Dutt and the 
anonymous author of Transformed Hinduism figuring in the list of 
his authorities) he contents himself with accepting the date pro- 
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posed by Prof. Macdonell. In the second chapter the author deals 
with the difficult question of Dravidian origins. Here again he quotes 
a long list of authorities, not forgetting the evidence disclosed by 
the excavation of pre-historic sites in South India and the various 
theories suggested by the recent discovery of Neolithic culture in the 
Indus valley. These references do credit to the author's industry, 
but we look in vain for a proper discussion of their relative value, 
and the author ends by giving his support to the theory of the indige* 
nous origin of Dravidian civilization. The third chapter which runs 
up to close upon one hundred pages has for its title ‘Dravidian 
Glories’, and it describes the achievements of southern races in 
the fields of literature, music, religion, architecture, agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. This portion of the book is valuable and 
suggestive, though one may not agree with the autlior as regards 
the relatively high antiquity that he claims for the Tamil classics 
and the Dravidian origin of the gods Varuna, Siva, Skanda and 
others. One also notices with regret a certain want of discrimination 
in judging the relative value of different authorities. The last 
chapter which bears the title of ‘Ancient South Indian Polity’ 
is not fully justified by its contents. Its earlier and longer portion 
describes the social conditions of the people during three successive 
periods distinguished by the author as pre-historic, semi-historic 
and historical. The later portion, however, gives an interesting 
account of the political institutions and ideas of the people as 
reflected in the Kural and other Tamil classical works. 

On the whole the book may be recommended as a useful summary 
of the different aspects of the ancient and indigenous civilization 
of the Dravidians. The style is readable and the get-up and print 
arc fairly good. 

U. N. Ghoshal 

BUDDHIST ICONOGRAPHY. By Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, 
M. A., with 283 illustrations. (Oxford University Press, London). 

This work by Mr. Bhattacharyya has served to show that 
there are still ample untapped materials in Sanskrit which can be 
utilized to explain the later phases of Buddhism. He has made in 
hfs book a substantial contribution to the history of Buddhism of 
the 8th century and later, and has thus earned the gratitude of the 
students of Indian religions. Mr. Bhattcharyya has ^en fortunate 
in securing the manuscripts upon which his book is based, and his 
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training in Iconography under Mr. Foucher has stood him in good 
stead in his inferences and interpretations. His attempt at classi- 
fication of the Buddhist gods under the five Dhyfinl Buddhas is 
praiseworthy. In chapter 1, he has dealt with the features of the 
images of the Dhyan! as well as the Mortal Buddhas with their 
respective iSaktis and Bodhisattvas, laying stress on Maitreya Bodhi* 
sattva worshipped by both the Hinayanists and the Mahayanists. 
He has exhaustively shown in chapters II and III the various 
forms in which Mafiju6rl and Avalokite§vara were conceived by these 
devotees. Chapters IV— XI contain his treatment of the gods 
supposed to be the emanations of the five Phyani Buddhas sever- 
ally or collectively. On account of Foucher's treatment of the 
various Taras in his book the 'Etude sur le bibliographie*, he has 
been brief in his treatment of the subject in ch. XI, but I think, a 
chapter on Taras with fuller details is still a desideratum. He has 
surveyed in chapter XII the deities who cannot be affiliated lo 
one or other of the Dhyani Buddhas and has done well by separating 
them as independent deities, leaving the question of their affiliation 
to be decided in the light of later researches. The value of the 
book as a whole is great from three standpoints : first, it will 
solve many a puzzling problem regarding the identification of the 
images discovered in the course of archneological excavations : 
secondly, it will help to throw light on the intricate question of the 
mutual borrowing of gods between Hinduism and Buddhism : and 
thirdly, it will supply materials for writing a history of Buddhism 
of the 8th century and later, specially in its Tantric phase which 
originated in Bengal and was transplanted to Nepal. Mr. Bhatta- 
charyya has written very judiciously in the last chapter ‘Conclusion’ 
where he has explained the Vajrayana conception of SUnya^ and 
its concrete representations in stones and metals. His occasional 
remarks in the various chapters on Tantric Buddhism and its 
condition in Bengal and Nepal are interesting. His account of 
the origin and development of Buddhism up to the emergence of 
Vajrayana in the first two sections of his ‘Introduction* should be 
made free from its present blemishes. The account ought to be 
made more up to date by a reference to the writings of authors 
like Poussin, Keith, Stcherbatski and Yamakami Sogen. He has 
stated (p. ix), for instance, that the seven teachers were k^attriyas 
while as a matter of fact at least two of them viz. F irina Kassapa 
and Kakuda Katyayana were brahma^as (see Dr. Barua's Pr^ 
Buddhistic etc,, pp. 277, 282). He has also stated (p. x) that “the 
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Mahasaiighikas made a headway at the time of Kani.ska. In the 
Council held in lus time, the Thera vadins were very feebly represen- 
ted and the Vibhajyavadins were not existent. The Mahfisanghikas 
made a commentary on the sayings of Buddha called Vibhasa etc.’’, 
but it was the Sarvastivadins who made the headway at the time, 
and it was they and not the Mahasarighikas; who' made the Vibhasa, 
and that the Vibhajyavadins whom he distinguishes from the 
Theravadins were really identical with the latter. This does not 
however detract from the merit of the work which garners 
the results of much labour and patience. We are anxiously waiting 
for the publication of the Sadhanamala on which his work is based. 
The two appendices, and the glossary will be very useful to the 
readers. We hope the book will soon pass through its second 
edition and be made cheap in order that it may be accessible to a 
larger circle of readers. 


Kaccivana 
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Annalt of the Bhandarkar Institute, vol vi, pt. ii 

STfN KONOW. — Indo-European Religious Ideas in Ancient India. 
According to Dr. Sten Konow a belief in independent power and 
energies was the leading feature of the religion in the Indo-European 
period. At that time, an eternal reality was thought to underlie 
everything. In course of time, the divine forces were viewed in the 
likeness of the powerful ones on earth, thus contributing to the 
formation of the idea of the devas in India. Even in higher religious 
philosoph)', Indian mentality only spiritualized those forces and 
raised them to a higher plane. And in Europe, traces of the primeval 
belief in self-existing forces are found preserved in popular cus- 
toms and ceremonies. 

r. D. Kulak ARNI. — Were Juane^vara and Namadeva Contemporaries ? 
The conclusion arrived at in this paper is that the two great Mar- 
athi poets were brought into close contact and were friends. 

JIVAN’JI Jamshedji MODI.—King Akbar and the Persian Transla 
tians of Sanskrit Books. This is an account as to how Akbar got 
some important Sanskrit books translated into Persian. 

Asia Major* vol. ii, pt. i 

J. MasUDA. — Origin and Doctrines of Early Indian Buddhist Schools, 
an English translation of the Hsiian Chwang version of Vasu- 
mitra's treatise with annotations. Mr. Masuda favours the view 
that tliis Vasumitra belonged to the second century A. n. V'asii- 
mitra’s work throws a flood of light on the history of schools. “It 
deals first with the origin of the Buddhist schools, giving the 
cause and approximate dates of the schisms, and then it narrates 
the doctrinal propositions of the schools as held in common at 
the time of the divisions, and also the so-called differentiated views 
among the later sectarians”. 

S. K. BelvalkaR. — The appplication of a few canons of. textual and 
higher criticism to Kfdidasa’s Sakuntala.. Prof. Belvalkar suggests 
that the mere ‘application of the generally recognised principles 
of criticism' (viz. metrical, orthographical, philological, grammatical 
etc.) adopted by Pischel and others, is not sufficient for making 
the settled text the nearest approximation to the Sanskrit original 
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as written by Kalidasa. He, by way of illustration, cites a few 
typical passages and shows that “it is possible to rise above the 
(various) recensions and construct a text of the play that would 
satisfy all the tests of lower and higher criticism’. 

E. Hultzsch. — Magha’s SiSupalavadha nach den Commentaren des 
Vallabhadeva und des Mallinathasuri. The writer tries to ascertain 
the date of Sisupalavadha from the commentary of Vallabhadeva 
the Ms. of which he discovered in Kashmir in 1885. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studiea vol iii, [>i. iv 

A. BeRUIEDALE KElTH-^ThcNyayaaastra of Mcdhatithi. By identifying 
Medhatithi with Gautama, the well-known author of the Nyaya- 
sutras. Prof. Keith disposes of the argument put forth by Dr. 
Barnett regarding the late date of the Pratima-nataka ofBhasa 
inferred from its mention of Medhatithi’s Nyayahastra, 

T. Ganapati Sastri. — The works of Bhasa. In reply to some criti- 
cisms by Messrs. Krsna Pisharodi and Rama Pisharocli, the writer 
maintains his old position that Bhasa is the author of the group 
of dramas published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 

K, Rama Pisiiakoti.— Svapnavasavadatta and the Bhavaprakasa. The 
writer is of opinion that the genuine Svapnavlisavadatta mentioned 
in the Bhavaprakasa, an unpublished work of Saradatanaya, is 
yet to be discovered and that the printed Svapnavasavadatta is 
only a stage-adaptation of the original. 

M. Kasanin (translator). — Oriental Studies in Petrograd between 1918 
and 1922. Learned Institutions and Societies, Schools, Libraries/ 
Museums, Exhibitions, Anniversaries, Monuments and Public 
Buildings, List of Petrograd Orientalists, List of Petrograd Oriental- 
ists residing elsewhere, List of deceased Orientalists are the sub- 
headings in this paper. 

L. D. Barnett. — The Inscription of Sthiratattva at Khajuri. The 
Inscription edited here has been found at the village of Khajuri 
in Rajputana. It records consecration of temples by Sthiratattva 
a yogin in the Vikrama Samvat 1553. 

Indian Antiquary, August, 1925 

Rev. E. P. Janvier. — The Tattvaprakafia (of Sri Bhojadeva), The 
text of the Tattvapraka^a has already been published in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series ; this is its English translation. This 
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work, referred to in the Sarvadar^ana-Saipgraha of Madhava, deals 
with the Saiva philosophy. 

Jaina Gazette, June, 7925 

A. Chakravarti. — The Vratyas. The writer makes a survey of the 
opinions of the various well-known scholars who have hitherto 
dealt with the Vratyas. He disagrees with them and adduces 
reasons to prove that it is highly probable that the ancestors 
of Mahavira who had been the followers of ParAva, who revived 
the Ahimsa Vrata enjoined by Vrsabha the Adi Jina, were 
known as the Vratyas among non-Jaina writers, thereby mean- 
ing the observers of the Vrata as opposed to the performers of 
sacrifices. He concludes by saying that “the term Vratya first 
denoting respect and spiritual purity was applied to the religious 
protestants among the Aryans who were opposed to the ritualism 
of Indra cult and afterwards was extended to the lower orders 
among the new faith’*. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, xx, 4 

H. Nelson Wright & H. R. Nevill.— Some Observations on the 
Metrology of the early 25 Sultans of Delhi (with two plates). 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, ]unc, 1925 

A. BANERJI-SASTRI.—Kalidasa in a Kashmir Ms. This is a note on 
an hitherto unpublished poem credited to Kalidasa, The text 
is printed from a Ms. from Kashmir containing a collection of 
s/avas from different works and authors. 

H. Bruce Hannah.— Recent Discoveries and the Sumerian. The 
writer suggests a possibility that the Harappa and the Mohenjo- 
daro finds are vestiges of a civilization of the Dasyus, or Dahyus 
of Airyo-Turan, or Central Asia who called themselves the Tokhs 
and disbelieves the suggestions that North-western India was the 
cradle of Sumerian life. 

K. P. JayaSWAL and A. BaNERJlSastri. — Bhatfcasvamin’s commen- 
tary on Kautilya’s ArthaSSstra (II, 10). The publication is continuing. 

Journal Atiatiquo, January-May, 1925 

Sylvain Levi. — Indian Notes (in French). 

I On the Viipfiatika of Vasubandhu. 

The Vimfetika or Vinifiika is a treatise of twenty stanzas written 

by Vasubandhu, the great doctor of the Buddhist Church, It is 

1. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 193$ 3$ 
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well-known in translations in Tibet, China and Japan. The Sanskrit 
text of this book was discovered by L^vi in Nepal. In the present 
article two passages from this text are shown to have been derived 
from the Sanskrit Sainyukta Agama (corresponding to the Sainyukta 
Nikaya in Pali) and Upali Sutra (a fragment of which was dis- 
covered by the writer in the Durbar Library at Khatmandu, and 
is compared with parallel text of the Upali Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikaya). 

II On the Manuscript of the Dharmasamuccya. 

The Dharmasamuccya is an anthology composed by the Bhiksu 
Avalokita Simha and has been extracted from the Saddharmasmrtyu- 
pasthana Sutra. It. was translated into Chinese in 539 by a brahmin of 
Benares called Gautama Prajnaruci. In the present paper the author 
deals with a Sanskrit manuscript of this work which he discovered 
in Nepal. 

III Ancient Geography of India. 

(1) Paloiira — A town mentioned by Ptolemy as lying on the 
Ea.st Coast of India at the entrance into the Gangetic gulf. It is 
here identified with Dantapura in Kalinga which heads a versified 
list of six towns occurring as well in the Digha Nikaya XIX, 36 as 
in the Dirghagama of the Chinese version. The etymology of the 
word is given as Tamil palludanta & ur i. e. town, correcting Cald- 
well’s derivation from pal-ur i. e. the town of milk. 

(2) Pihunda— A town mentioned in the Uttaradhyayana Siitra 
(xxi ; 1-4^. Here it is connected with the town of Pithuda mentioned 
in the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, following Liiders’ 
correction of Bhagavanlal’s reading. The amended reading and inter- 
pretation by Messrs. K. P. Jayaswal and R. D. Banerjee are proved 
to be forced and unnatural. Finally Pithuda is identified with Pitundra 
which is mentioned by Ptolemy as the capital of Maisoloi, or 
Maisolia and is placed midway between the deltas of the Godavari 
and the Mahanadi. 

U. N. GhoSHAL 


Man in India, March-June, 1925 

G.' Ramadasa.— The Aboriginal Tribes in the Ramayana. The author 
elucidates the habits and customs of the several tribes mentioned 
in the Ramayana and tries to identify them with the tribes found 
in India to-day. 



Obituary Notice 

The Late Sir Ramkrithna Gopal Bhandarkar 


Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar calmly passed away at Poona 
on the 24th August last, after completing his eighty-ninth year. 
He made himself famous by his life, and has made himself still 
more famous by his death. While he lived, he lived it) the fullness 
of life, vigour, energy, power and strength. When he died, he 
did not disappear unexpectedly like a Lord Kitchener, but died a 
most natural and peaceful death like a General Roberts in the 

field of action. The Chandogya Upanisad records the example of 
an ideal scholar, Mahidasa Aitareya, who lived a vigorous life of 
120 years in study and investigation. The regularity of habit which 

most of us lack enabled the ancient Indian scholar and his 

modern representative to attain such longevity and maturity. In 
him Bombay has lost a great patriarch of oriental scholars and 
historians. India has lost a link of three generations of educated 
men, and the world has lost an eminent Sanskritist and a savant. 
He was a scholar, an educationist, and a social and religious re- 
former, consistently to the end of his life. His long and glorious 
career and steady rise into fame and eminence without a fear of fall 
convey a hopeful message to those who cherish the ambition of 

climbing up a mountain from its foot to its highest peak. 

He was born at Malvan in the Ratnagiri District, of a Saraswat 
Brahmin family which was far from being rich. His grandfather 
and later on his father held an humble post in the Revenue Depart- 
ment. After he had completed his elementary course in an English 
school at Malvan he was sent to Ratnagiri for further study. After 
completing his course in the Ratnagiri High School, where Dada- 
bhai Naoroji was one of his teachers, he entered the service of the 
Elphinstone College as a petty clerk. Following the advice of Mr. 
Howard, the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, he began to 
study Sanskrit by private eflTorts. He had completed his educational 
course long before his alma mater ^\ht\Jn\vexs\iy of Bombay, came 
into being, and when this University was founded in 1857 he was 
required to sit for all the examinations. He passed the b. a. exami- 
nation in 1862, and the m. a. examination in English and Sanskrit 
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in 1863. He entered his educational career as Headmaster in the Ratna- 
giri High School. While he held this post, he compiled his well- 
known Sanskrit text-books. In competing for the Sanskrit Professor- 
ship he found in Dr. Peterson a stronger rival, stronger because he 
happened to be an Indian. But after reverting once to the Head- 
mastership from the Sanskrit Professorship which he held temporarily 
he secured this Professorship in the Deccan College, Poona. As 
the senior Professor of Oriental Languages he put forth all his energies 
in study with the strong determination to prove to the world that if 
Indian scholars were given opportunities, they, too, were capable 
of sound research and scholarship in the demain of oriental 
learning. He became a member of the German and American Oriental 
Societies. He became a member of the Asiatic Society of Italy 
as well as of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Peters- 
burg. He visited Europe in 1886, in which year he attended the 
Congress of Orientalists at Vienna, making his presence felt among 
the European delegates as a representative of Indian learning. In 
the same year he received the Ph. D. degree from the University of 
Gottingen. As a powerful member of the Senate and Syndicate he 
rendered distinct service for about 10 years, taking a keen interest 
and prominent part in all important discussions and deliberations. The 
Professor of rising fame and deep erudition retired from Government 
service in 1893 only to devote himself more to study and research. 
Later on, in 1903, he as Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, 
was nominated a member of the Viceroy's Legislative Council, where 
he ably acquitted himself in representing the future interest of Indian 
Universities and higher education in the midst of those momentous 
deliberations that led to the passing of Lord Curzon’s University Bill. 
In recognition of his merit as a scholar and educationist, the Calcutta 
University conferred on him the Honorary Ph. D. degree in 1908. 
His monograph on Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 
an unsurpassed classic on the subject, was published in 191 3 in the 
Griindriss series of Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan Research, edited by so 
eminent Sansc ritists and Epigraphists as Biihler, Kielhorn, Luders 
and Wackernagel. In the same year he was honoured with the coveted 
title of K. C. I. E. His eightieth birth-day was fittingly celebrated by 
his pupils, followers and many admirers in 1917, the year which saw the 
publication of the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume with brilliant 
contributions from the scholars in all parts of the world,, and the 
establishment of the Bhandarkar Institute in Poona which is fully alive 
and active to perpetuate the great orientalist^s memory. Ramkrishna 
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Gopal Bbandarkar lived long enough to occupy the Presidential cha^r of 
the first All-India Oriental Conference, held in Bombay in 1921, and find 
himself in the midst of a galaxy of Indian representatives, and expon- 
ents of Indology. He lived indeed longer still to know that he was 
succeeded in this chair by Professor Sylvain Ltvi and Dr. Ganganatli 
Jha ; and those who have read Dr. Ganganath Jha*s presidential address 
can say how feelingly the Indian orientalists adored Ramkrishna 
Gopal and appreciated his scholarship. 

The quiet vicinage of his hallowed residence, the Sangamashram, 
remains to remind the visitors of the saintly life the scholar lived. 
He leaves his youngest son Dr. D. R, Bbandarkar, the Carmichael 
Professor of Ancient Indiaii History and Culture, Calcutta University, 
and his grand-children to mourn his loss, continue his line and keep 
alive his tradition and renown. He leaves behind him his Sanskrit 
text books, monograph on Vaisnavism and J§aivism, paper on Nasik 
Inscription.N, numerous contributions to the Indian Antiquary and 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, six 
volumes of Reports on the Search for Sanskrit manuscripts, and 
above all his Early History of the Deccan as an inexhaustible 
store-hou-e of information and a perennial source of inspiration 
to tVie future researchers. He leaves a large number of his pupils and 
follosvers to continue Ins work, and a large circle of his friends and 
admirers in all parts of the world to remember him. 

He was a patriot without party politics. If Indian scholars are 
given opportunities, they, too, are capable of critical study and 
research in their own subjects. This he sought to prove to the world, 
and pursued his aim with undaunted zeal. Fo do him justice, wc 
must say that he is the one Indian Sanskritist whom the European 
orientalists have not only quoted but quoted with deep respect. He was 
a Puritan without being a Cynic, He developed a rigid type without 
any narrowness of outlook. He was a sectary without sectarianism. 
He had his dogmatic*, without the imposition, ffe attained age 
without a sneer for the rising youth. He fought the battle without 
an acrimony for the opponent. He studiously avoided nanow politics, 
and yet wa.s a man whom the political parties in Bombay approached 
for settling their differences. He differed in his political views from 
the Lokamanya Tilak, and yet this had not stood in the way of 
their friendly meetings and discussions on subjects of antiquarian 
interest. He knew the Lokamanya Tilak to be his friend Gangadhar 
SastrPs son and worthy of his affection as his own son. He has 
written six volumes of Reports on Sanskrit Manuscripts without any 
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impatience. He has produced a stupendous volume of the Early 
History of the Deccan without a grandiloquent phrase. He has 
surveyed the entire field of Vaisnavism, l^aivisin and Minor Religious 
systems without a jeer or a cheer. He was a theologian without an> 
theological bias. He said what he thought fit to say. Fie did 
what he thought fit to do. He was a reformer without 
intending to be a revolutionary. He read philosophy but he never allow- 
ed the philosopher to undo or outdo the work of the liistorian. 
He was an historian, never forgetting that he was a linguist. Like a 
true scholar, he was a universal man. His friendship with Dr. Hofratli 
Biihler served as an eternal bond and alliance between India and 
Austria. In their writings we find so much of kinship in nature and 
style that w'e feel that his works might be as well written by Dr. Biihler 
as Dr. Biihler’s works might be written by him 
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Hindu Kingdoms in Indochina 

India has laid her mark on all the great Far Eastern 
countries : some of them received from her a substantial part 
of their religious and artistic culture, and others are indebted 
to her for their very existence as civilized states. Among 
the latter, Indochina comes foremost. If it is true to say that 
the Indochinese Peninsula, in her present state, partakes, as 
her name shows, of the two civilizations of Eastern Asia, 
this fact is comparatively recent, and ancient Indochina 
(Tonking, then a Chinese province, being excepted) was, 
truly, as far as religious and political institutions are con* 
cerned, a daughter of India. This daughter, cut off at an 
early date from her home, has been in the course of centuries 
forgotten by her mother ; time has come to bring to 
light, again the bonds which unite them. Lately a new 
interest has awakened in the most distinguished minds of 
Hindu society towards this glorious chapter of the history 
of their country, viz,, the expansion of India through the Par 
East. But this movement, still incipient, has its difficulties. 
Of the two great Indian colonies in this part of the world, 
Insulindia and Indochina, one has been studied chiefly by 
Dutch scholars, the other by French, both in languages little 
known in India where English is the almost only channel 
for ioter^urse on scientific subjects. As a consequence, 
the works written in India, dealing with the history 
of the tranS'Gangetio India, are very few and, besides, 
I. H. Q., DECEMBER, 1935 > 
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generally out of date ip their information. It is not there* 
fore superfluous to bring before the Indian readers, in a 
language familiar to them, the main results reached by the 
foreign specialists. This paper is a modest contribution 
towards that aim. We intend to lay down the main lines 
of the present historical and arcbteological researches con- 
cerning the ancient Hindu kingdoms in Indochina^, leaving 
aside Burma, well-known through the English writers. 

1 Ethnical basis of Indian colonization in Indochina 

[Bibliography. the general question of races and languages tn 
Indochina, cf. W. Schmidt, Die Mon-Khmer Volker, Braunschweig, 
1906. Translated into French in BEFEO., VII, 231 and VIII, I ; G 
Ferrand, Le fPouen-louen et Us anciennes navigations interoeSaniques 
dans Us nters du Sud, JA., 1919. 

On the origin of the population of the Archipelago, see H. KerN, 
Taalkundigt gegevens Ur bepaling van het stamland der Maleisch-Poly- 
nesische TaUn (Verspreide Geschriften, VI, p. 105)]. 

The Indochinese Peninsula seems to have been first in- 
habited by a Negrito race that left a few traces, but has been 
swept over by several waves of foreign invasions. 

The first wave was that of the Austronesians, the second 
that of the Mon-Khmers. 

The Austronesians, probably under the pressure of new- 
comers, crossed the sea and peopled the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, leaving, however, on tlie eastern shore of the continent 
a rear-guard which succeeded in staying there but not without 

The following abbreviations will be used for a number of perio- 
dicals from which quotations recur frequently ; viz., BEFEO. 
de P^coU fratKflise d' Extreme-Orient, Hanoi; BCAI.= 5 i»//irA'« dela 
Commission arehiotogique de I'lndochine, Paris ; ViE.^NoUs deptgfZ- 
phie, par L. FiNOT, Hanoi, 1916 (a special reprint of papers edited in 
the Bulletin de P Stole fran<^ise d'ExtrSme-Orieni ) ; fh.^fournal 
Asiatique i ISCC. ^^Inseriptions sanscrites de Champa et du Cambodge, 
par A. Bergaigne et A. Barth, Paris, 1885*1893, in 4° (Notices et 
extraits des manuscrits, t. XXVII), 
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uodeigoing some modiRoations. This rear-guard is now 
represented by the Chams, Jarai, Rad6 and other tribes speak- 
ing a language evidently akin to the Malay-Polynesian idioms, 
though containing a large proportion of Mon-Khmer elements. 

The Mon-Khmers, so-oalled from the two main nations of 
that family — the Mon of Pegu and the Khmers of Cam- 
bodia — afterwards covered the whole of the peninsula (the 
edge of the shores probably excepted, where the Austro- 
nesian population remained). 

These immigrants were still in the neolithic stage and 
used the typical “shouldered celt.” 

Where did they come from ? To solve this question, we 
must bear in mind the fact that Mon-Khiner tongues represent 
in the east the foremost link of a chain of languages called 
Austro-Asiatic, whose other extremity consists of the group of 
Muudft languages of Chutia Nagpur in Behar. Between 
the two, run intermediate links : Palaung, Wa, Rtang (Salween 
region) and Khasi (Assam) languages. We may surmise that 
these are the steps taken by great migration which set out 
from the North-lndian plains, perhaps under the pressure of 
the Aryans, and swept down to the shores of the Chinese sea. 

The recent researches of Prof. Sylvain L6vi concerning 
the historical toponomy of Hindu land, and of Prof. J. 
Przyluski about a number of Sanskrit words with a foreign 
appearance, lead us to the same conclusion^. 

To finish’ up the ethnographical sketch of Indochina, 
we must mention two other races which occupy there a 
great place : the Anncmites, who, being driven away from the 
Che-kiang, settled themselves in the beginning of the third 
century b. c. in the Tongking ; and the Thai, who probably 


I Sylvain Le'vi, PrS-aryen tt pr(-dravidien dans PIndi, JA.,July- 
September, 1923 ; J. PrzylUSKI, Dt quslques noms anaryens tn indo- 
vrysn (Mem. de la Soc. de Linguistique, vol. XXII, p. 30 $). Id., 
^n^runts anarytns tn indo-atytn (Bull de U Soc. de Unguisitiqiie, 
vol. XXIV, p. 3|5 et XXV, p. 
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oanie from the See Ch’uan, spread over Yunnan (Pa-yi), Tong- 
king (Tay), Burma (Shane), and the countries watered by the 
Mekong and the Menarn (Laotian and Siamese). The date 
of this last migration has not been ascertained so far. All 
we know is that it took place at the expense of the Mon and 
resulted, at the end of the thirteenth century, in the political 
hegemony of the Thai over the greatest part of western 
Indochina. 

These are the main characteristics of the ethnical compound 
un which Indian culture was about to work its influence. 

II PH^uranga and Champa 

[Bibliography. — ^The history of Champa has its main basis in the 
Chinese texts and the inscriptions left by that State in the land of 
present Annam. These latter are dealt with in the paper of A. 
Bbrgaigne, L'ancien royaume de Champa SaprSs Us inscriptions, Paris, 
1888 (Extract from the Journal Asiatique). Both sources have been drawn 
from by G. MaSPERO in his book Le royaume de Champa 1914, 

Extrait du T'oung Pao) which must be completed with the review of L. 
AuroUSSEAU, BEFEO., XIV, ix, pp. 8-43. See also L. Aurousseau, 
La premiire eonquSte thinoise des pays annamites, BEFEO., XXIII, 
223-224. The first inscriptions were collected in 1888 by E. Aymonier, 
who studied the inscriptions in vernacular [Premiere itude sur les 
inscriptions chames, JA., Jan.-Feb., 1891) while A. BergaIGNE edited 
the inscriptions in Sanskrit, 16 in number, ISCC., Nos. XX-XXXV, 
Paris, 1893. Since that time many new inscriptions have been dis- 
covered ; we know to-day 170 epigraphic records partly published in 
my Notes (Ptpigraphie, or in Etudes indochinoises by Ed. Huber, 
BEFEO., XI. 

On the history of Pau^Juradga, see my paper Pa'(i 4 ura)i^a in NE., 
pp. 37 fr. 

On the language, see Aymonier, Grammaire de la lahgue chamCt 
Saigon, 1889. Id. and A. Cabaton, Dictionnaire cham-francflis. Paris, 
1906 (Publications de TEcole franqaise d'Extr8me-Orient, VII). 

On the religion, archaeology and art, see E. Aymonier, Les Tcha- 
ms et liurs religions , Paris, 1891. H. Parmentibr, Inventaire des-, 
criptif des monuntents chants de P Annam. Parts, 1909*1918, 2Vols. 
(Publications de PEcole fran<;aisc d'p}(trSmc-Onent, XI-XII)> Id*# 
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Sculptures chames du Musfe de Tourane {Ars asiatica, IV). Jeanne 
Leu BA, Les dams et leur art, Paris, 1923. 

On the traditions of modern Chams : A. Cabaton, NouvtlUs 
recherches sur les Chams, Paris, 1901 {Publications de I’Ecole franqaise 
d’ExtrSme-Orient, II)]. 

One of the ports of Southern Annam, Nhatrang, is tower- 
ed above by a brick shrine dedicated to Bhagavatl and known 
today under the name of Po Nagar (in the inscriptions ‘‘Ysai 
pu nagara,” i, e. “nagara-svaml” or ““svaminl’'). That goddess 
took the place, as an idol in that shrine, of a mukha-llDga, 
which, according to a tradition prevalent as early as the 
8th century, had been erected in the dark ages by a fabulous 
king called Vicitrasagara^. 

Not far from that antique temple has been discovered 
a block of granite on which is engraved the oldest Indochinese 
record, at the same time one of the oldest Sanskrit 
inscribed texts to be found even in India®. 

“Comparable, indeed, in many respects, to the famous 
inscription of Kudradamnn at Girnar, dating from the year 72 
of an era which seems to be the saka era, or to the con- 
temporary inscriptions of Satakarp.! Vasisthiputra at Eanheri, 
the writing of this monument represents, in the development of 
the Southern Indian alphabets, a stage which cannot possibly 
date later than the 3rd century A. n. But the writing seems to 
have fairly closely followed, on the eastern shore of Indochina, 
the development and even the temporary fashions of the writing 
in Southern India. It is therefore nearly certain that this 
text is older than the 4th century and it may even date back 

1 An inscription of 706 iaka puts it down to the year 591 1 of 
the DvSpara era (ISCC., p. 76) ; another of 1061 saka puts it to a still 
earlier date, in fact, as far back as Treta era (BergaIGNE, Le royaume 
de Champa, 

2 It bears the name of “Vo-canh stone” from the name of the 
village near which it stood. It was first published by A. BERGAIGNE 
in ISCC., p. 191 and following. I gave a second edition of it with 
a few new readings in N£., p. 229. 
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to the 2n(l century of our era. We may then consider the 
3rd century as its most probable date^”. 

That document, unfortunately in a bad state of preservation, 
is the statement of a religious gift, perhaps a Buddhist one, 
made by a king who mentions himself in this way : 

/$r9mdrar3ja/itt2ava[i7)tovi2>hS9a9e \na 
^rfmaraio[ia]n[rpa<«$] kulanandanena. 

This descendant of SrlmSra, who reigned in the 3rd century, 
belonged to a dynasty who had settled hn that shore no 
doubt a long time ago. We may therefore safely admit that, 
as early as the first two centuries of the Christian era, there 
existed a Hindu kingdom in Southern Annam. We know from 
later documents that this region was called EauthSra (the Axe). 

In the south of EauthSra lay the country of Fs^duraAga, 
in vernacular PanrSn, whose name has now become Phan< 
rang. That town, together with Phanri, which lies further 
south, is one of the last centres where a few traces of 
the Cham people and remains of their religion are still to 
be found. The fairly numerous inscriptions (about twenty) 
found in that valley date from the 8th to the 13th cen- 
tury (roughly 800-1300 A. d.). They show us Fauidui^fthga as a 
tributary state of the kingdom of Champa, but an unmanage, 
able one, jealous of its freedom, and often revolted, to which 
the master-state usually conceded, to soothe its feelings, that 
it should be governed by the heir of the crown {yuvaraja). 

Chinese texts inform us further that Fft^dui’t^hga sent its 
own ambassadors to the Imperial Court. This shows that 
it enjoyed formerly complete independence a part of which 
it had preserved. 

There is no natural frontier between the Phanrang plain 
and the Nhatrang one ; it is only in the north of the latter 
that Cape Yarella forms a difficult barrier. We are therefore 
justified in holding that PSuduraUga iuoluded the whole of 
Southern Annam between Ooohinohina and Cape Yarella. 


1 Bbrgaignb, ISCC, pp. ipaff. 
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The immemorial antiquity of the Po Nagar shrine and the 
most ancient date of the Vo-oanh stone lead us to believe 
that this tract of land corresponds to the oldest Hindu state 
called PSndurahga. 

The kingdom of Champa came next. It vras founde'd at 
the end of the second century, at the expense of the Chinese 
territory of Je>nan, and in the most southern district of that 
territory, viz., Siaug-Iin. As early as 100 a. d., Chinese 
annals record a riot of the “Siang-lin barbars”, who cannot 
be others than Ghams’. We may infer from it that this 
nation extended, in the beginning of our era, as far in the 
north as Tourane. The unsucoossful attempt of 100 a. n. was 
renewed in 192. A man called K’in-lien killed the district 
officer, captured Siang-lin and laid there the seat of an inde- 
pendent kingdom, which the natives called Champa and 
the Chinese Lin-yi i. e. capital {yi) of [Siang] lin. That 
capital probably lay where the ruins of Trakieu are found 
now in Quang-nam. Inscriptions call it Indrapura. As for 
the great military arsenal of Champa, which the Chinese ct.ll 
K’iu-sou, it is located at Hu4’. 

Champa, it seems, achieved a quick conquest of Pftudu* 
raUga, which formed the southern province of the kingdom. 
In the north of PSodorahga lay the provinces of Vijaya 
(Binh-dinh) and AmarSvatl (Quang-nam). 

This province of AmarSvatl was always till the Anna- 
mese conquest, the core of Cham land. It did not only con- 
tain the capital, but also the great shrine of the kingdom, 
i. e, the temple of Bhadre^vara, which stood on the present 
ground of the village Mi-son* 33 kilom. s.s.k. of Tourane. 

There, in a solitary place, king Bhadravarman I (towards 
A. D. 400) set up a lihga and built a temple, probably of wood, 

1 Aurousseau, BEFEO., XXIII, p. 223. 

2 Cf. G. Maspero, Le foyaume de Champa^ p. 67 ; AUBOUSSEAU, 
BEFEO., XIV, ix, pp. 2gff. 

3 See L. Finot and II. Parmentier, Zt d« Mi-son, 

BEFEO., IV, 8 o 5 - 977 > 
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which caught fire a little later. According to the tradition 
the lihga Bhadresvara had been shaped by Siva himself 
and handed over by him to the rfi Bhfgu, who gave it over 
to Uroja, the founder of the royal dynasty of Champa^. 

It may be that a son of Bhadravarman, who under the 
name of GahgSr&ja, was looked upon as the founder of a new 
dynasty the GahgSrSjavainsa*. 

He received that name after a pilgrimage to the Ganges, 
This fact, besides being worked by the Chinese authors, is 
mentioned in an inscription of Mi-son’ : 
it$it 

Oa^&r&ja iti 6ruto nrpagut}aprahhyMavlryya6ruti]^ 
rSjyaifl dustyajam 

OangSdarSanajaiji sukhatjii, mahad iti prayad ato 

Jahnatilm. 

“There was [a king] called GahgSraja, whose learning and 
heroism were celebrated as royal qualities. [Leaving] the 
throne, which is hard to leave- •• ‘it is a great joy, which 
arises from the sight of the Ganges’ said he, and he departed 
from here to the Ganges.”* 

The dynasty of GaAgSraja counted a great many kings, 
among whom we must mention ^ambhuvarman (about 590- 
630 A. D.), who rebuilt the burnt shrine of Bhadresvara and 
gave the god the new name of Sambhnbhadresvara. The 
dynasty came to an end about 750 a. d. 

The next dynasty (cir. 750-860 a. d.) had its seat in PSijdu- 
ratiga with Virapura as its capital. 

It suffered under the second king (Satyavarman, cir, 774- 
784 A. D.) from incursions of Malay pirates, who looted and 
set on fire the old temple of Bhagavatl at KauthSra ; king 
Satyavarman rebuilt it in 784. A new incursion took place 

1 NE., 72. 

2 According to Chinese sources. King Ti-chen, who abdicated in 

order to go to India, was a son of Fan Hu-Ta, who, according to Jf. G. 
Maspero, should be the same as Bhadravarman I {Royaume dt Champa^ 
pp. 85-87). 3 NE., p. 134. 4 NE., p. 13a 
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in 787. The first king of the next dynasty, who was chosen 
by the lords of the kingdom, removed his capital northwards 
to Indrapura, in the province of AmarSvatl. This king (cir. 
875-890), who, before his ascending the throne, bore the 
name of Lak^mlndra Bhtlmlsvara GramasvSmin, received at his 
coronation the name of Indravarinan [II] and after his death 
that of Faramabuddhaloka. He was an enthusiastic Buddhist. 
While still worshipping Bhadrosvara, the national god of 
Champa, he built, about two miles from this shrine, a big and 
magnificent Buddhist monastery dedicated to Lokesvara under 
the name of Lakipmindra-Lokesvara. The ruins of this great 
building are 'still to be seen in the village of Dong-duong 
(Quang-nam). 

After the Annamites were freed from the Chinese yoke 
(980 A.D.), there began between them and their southern neigh- 
bours a long series of wars which ended in the destruction of 
Champa. 

In 1000 A..D., king Siiphavarman had to remove his capital 
farther south to Vijaya (Binh-dinh). In 1069, Rudravarman III 
gave up by a treaty to Annam the Northern Provinces of 
his kingdom. 

Another enemy soon arose from the west : the Cambodians 
invaded Champa and occupied the whole of it except 
(1146). They did not leave the country before 
1220. That conquest therefore was a temporary one ; but 
the Annamites showed more strength of purpose. 

In 1807 the second dismemberment of Champa took place. 
It was agreed to by Jay a Siiphavarman III, in order to bring 
about his marriage with an Annamese princess. It resulted 
in the bringing back of the Northern boundary to a line 
cutting by halves the province of AmarSvatl, which was the 
very heart of the kingdom. 

In 1402 again, the whole of AmarSvatl was given up. 
Annam thus reached the threshold of the capital Vijaya. 
This was captured for the first time in 1446 ; it was 
destroyed and occupied in 1471. Henceforward Annam 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, ^ 
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allowed a kind of dummy king» a mere vassal, whose lands 
were cut down to FS9darsi!iga| and who finally disappeared 
in 1822. 

There still remains today in South Annam a group of 
Cham population of about 30,000 souls, among whom are 
10,000 Moslems and 20,000 Hindus. But the creed of these 
latter has very much deteriorated and they do not even 
recognize the images of gods. For instance in Phanraug, 
priests still worship the Mukhalifiga of the shrine founded 
by Jaya Simhavarman 111 about 1300 A. D. But that stone 
is for them the image of the Cham King Po Klong Garai. 
During the ceremonies they recite prayers in a much 
altered form, but in which it is yet easy to recognize corrupt 
Sanskrit such as ; 

OTfi parameiura parameauranya nomo paromeiuraimuh- 
khai norm Simnyanomo. (i. e. Oin paramesvara, paramesvarSya 
namalji paramesraramukhSya namah sivaya namab). 

o^i orp ^bome tuk Sida ^ibaya nomoh svaha (i. e. Oip, om 
£ivome...sivSya namab svaha).^ 

That is the last echo of an Indian culture which, if we 
give credit to monuments and inscriptions, reached a very 
high standard. Annam is covered with those temples tower- 
shaped, built of strong bricks, patiently and most artistically 
carved, and whose inner recess contains wonderful sculptures, 
either Brahmanic (Siva, Yisi^u, UmS, Laksml, Skanda, Ga^6SH, 
Nandin, etc.), or Buddhist (Buddha, Xiokeavara) ; some of 
these are perfectly beautiful. 

Besides, a long series of inscriptions .dating from the 5th 
to the 14th century witnesses the fact that the knowledge 
of Sanskrit and of the brahmanic sSstras outlived the wars 
and riots which disturbed Champa. It is only after the 1.3th 
century tnat we notice there a marked decay. 

Here is some evidence of the brahmanic culture. In an 

I Cabaton, Nouvelles rechetches surles Chams, Paris, 19OI (Pub- 
licaticn: dc I’licole franqaise d’Extreme-Orient, p. 130). 
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insoription of the 12th June, 918 a. d., king Indravarinan III 
praisea Iiis father Bhadravarman III thus : 
mlmatiisa-sattarha-jineitdra-surmis 
sa-kaSilca- vyaharanodakaughah, 
akhya/ia-iaiwttarakalpa-mlna^ 
pati^^ha eteqv iti so^kavinaTn. 

“Like a fish in the waves of Jinendra and of the six 
ayateius [to begin with] MlmKinsa, in the Qcean of Grammar 
accompanied with the KSsika, in the Akhyanaa and the 
Uttarakulpa of the ^aivas, he was in these several books the 
cleverest of sages.’’^ 

Several inscriptions of the 12th century show us that the 
old teachings still obtained, at least as an ideal, in education. 
A praSasti in vernacular, dated 1167 a. d., praises a king in 
this fashion : 

“He is well versed in all the ^tras : vy&kars);;La'^tra, 
horS-sSstra, etc.; he has the knowledge of all systems : 
mabSySna, etc.” (NE., p. 188). 

An inscription of 1157 A. d. acquaints us with the interes- 
ting fact that there existed at the time, under the title of 
Pura^artha, a chronicle in Sanskrit slokas brought down to 
the most recent events. It even quotes from it a chapter 
in which we see that the annalist used successfully the 
language of the Pur&i^as (NE., p. 169). 

Many other evidences could be given, but the aforesaid 
instances are conclusive in showing that Champa was fostered 
by Hindu thought till invasions played havoc with its shrines, 
libraries, art-workshops and stripped that unhappy country 
of all its traditional culture. 


I The six tarkas are the six darsanas and that of Jinendra is of 
course Buddhism. The Vyakarana is the Grammar of Panini and the 
KSSika its well-known commentary, which it is interesting to find in 
use as early as the beginning of the loth century on the shores of 
Indochina. The XJttarakalpa is mentioned in AUFRECHT, Cat, Bibl, 
filniSEr><»Ma,pt. YIII, p. 103 b. (ISCC., pp. 67, 79). 
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III Funan and Cambodia 

[Bibliography . — The Chinese texts concerning Funan and the neigh* 
bouring countries have been collected, translated and discussed in two 
papers by Prof. Paul Pelliot : Fu-nan, in BEFEO., Ill (1903), pp. 
248-303 ; and Deux itiniraires de Chine en Inde <1 Ut fin du Vllle 
slide. Ibid., IV (1904). PP- I 3 I- 413 - 

The history of Cambodia chiefly rests on inscriptions. About 580 
of them are known -to the present day. They are both in Sanskrit 
and in Khmer. Sanskrit inscriptions have been edited by Barth and 
Bergaigne, ISCC., pp. I- 180 and 293-408. Inscriptions in vernacular 
have been studied by Aymonier, Quelques notions sur les inscriptions 
en vieux khmer {JA.,April-May and Aug.-Sept., 1883) and Le Cambodge, 
Paris, 1900-1904, 3 vols. A number of other inscriptions have been 
published by G. COEDES, BEFEO., vols. IV, V, VI, XI, XIII ; 
JA., 1908, 1909 ; BCA'I., 1911, 1913, and by in my Notes ^ipi- 
graphie. 

The history of Cambodia has been written by G, MaSPERO, 
V Empire khmer, Phnom-penh, 1904]. 

Funan 

In the west of Champa was foanded, about the beginning 
of the Christian era, another great Hindu state, which was 
to give place to Cambodia after some 500 years. It is known 
to us only through Chinese writings and hence we cannot 
but give it the name it bears in these texts, viz., Funan^. 

All the Chinese sources agree about this point that the 
capital of Funan lay 500 li from the sea on a great river run- 
ning from the west, which cannot be other than the Mekong ; 
the capital must therefore have been between Chaudoc and 
Fhnom-penh (see the annexed map). It was 3000 li away 
from that of Lin-yi (Champa), which, if we follovv the line 
of the shore and the Mekong upwards, is nearly correct. The 

1 This name is very likely a transcription of the Khmer word 
Vnam "mountain," written to-day Bhnam. Yi-tsing says that in his 
time “Fu-nan* had become “Pa-nan.” This change may perhaps 
correspond to the hardening of the labio-dental v into the labial imbk 
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kingdom was 8000 li across ; so it spread very iar to the 
west, possibly as far as Tenasserim. In the north it held 
in thraldom the Khmers then settled on the Mekong about 
the 15th degree latitude. In the south, it had as dependencies 
the small kingdoms which composed the Tnen*siun (Malay 
Peninsula). ; We may therefore say that Funan roughly 
corresponded to Cochinchina, Cambodia (where the seat of 
its power lay), Lower Laos, Siam and Malay Peninsula. 
So it was a great empire, with a powerful fleet, keeping diplo- 
matic relations with China. 

According to their legendary pedigree borrowed from 
the Pallavas of Southern India, the kings of Funan were 
descended from a brahmin called EauQ4inyA> who landed on 
that shore and married a nagi called SomS. As raatriarchate 
was prevalent among those peoples, SomS, was considered as 
the mijiiahvri, the founder of Somavam^a^. 

King Fan Chan (Candravarman i), who reigned during 
the first half of the 3rd century of our era, established direct 
intercourse with India. What brought it about was the 
visit of an Indian trader called Kia-sang-li, who gave him 
a sketch of his country : 

‘He told Chan the customs of India, the spreading of 
the Law, the gathering of riches, the fertility of the land. 
[He told him] that every desirable thing was to be found 
there and that great kingdoms had for generations respected 
that one. Chan asked him ; “How far is it ? How long 
does it take to go there V* Li answered : “India must be 
more than 30,000 li from here ; the journey there and back 
takes a. good three years, it may be four. It is the centre 
of Heaven and Earth’’®. 

I Cf. L. Finot, Sur quelqws traditions indochinoises, BCAI., 1911, 
p. 32 ; G. COEDES, £a Ugende de la Nag%, in Etudes cambodgiennes, 
BEFEO., XI, 391 ; V. GOLUBEW, Les Ugendes de la Nagi et de 
PApsaras in Milanges sur U Cambodge aneien, BEFEO., XXIV, 501. 

2' Fu-nan ^uan de diVisjg' 7 ’ai in PeUJOT, ^ /kwiw«, BEFEO., 
Ill, a;;. 
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This coDVer&ation led Fan Chan to send an embassy to 
India making one of his relative, Suwu, its head (about 240* 
245 A. D.). Suwu sailed from Kiu-li in Malay Peuinsula : 
“Due north-west he sailed into many a bay and along many a 
kingdom. After more than a year he reached the mouth 
of the river of India. After sailing up that river for 7,000 li, 
ho finally arrived. The king of India was surprised and 
said : ‘So, on the farthest shores of the ocean there are 
such men still !’ Then he gave an order that they should be 
shown about the kingdom. Besides he deputed two men, 
of whom Ch’en Song was one, to thank Fan Chan and 
present him with four horses from the country of Yue-tche ; 
and he sent back Suwu and others. At the end of four years, 
they came back. [The emperor] Wu had just then sent 
K’ang T’ai as an ambassadoi to Funan^. He saw Ch’en 
Song and others, and asked them for information regarding 
the circumstances and customs of India”. 

Besides other things, he learned from them that the name 
of the king of India was Mudun (Muru^da)’. 

About the end of the 4th century or the beginning of the 
5th, Chinese texts place the coming of a second Kauudinya, 
who reformed the morals according to the Indian standard. 
He may be only a Hindu adventurer who, in order to obtain 
a better welcome, had usurped the name of the great civilizer 
of Funan. 

“KauudiDya was at first a brahmin of India. A super- 
natural voice told him, ‘You must go and reign in Funan*. 
Ksuodinya rejoiced in his heart. In the south he reached 
P’an-p’an. The people of Funan heard of it. The whole 
kingdom arose with enthusiasm, came to meet him and chose 
him as their king. He changed all the rules according to 
the customs of India” (Leang Shu). 


1 That embassy was sent between 244 and 252. 

2 S. Levi, Dtu* pipits (Melai^es Charles de Harlez, 

J.eyde, 1896, pp. 176-187). 
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In 484 A. .D,, the king of Fnnan, Kaaq4iDyft Jayavarman, 
sent to the court of China the Indian bhik^u dftkya 
NSgftsena. This latter offered as presents a chiselled gold 
image of the king of dragons in sitting posture, an elephant 
carved in white sandal, two stQpaa of ivory, etc. He said that 
the god Mahesvara was worshipped in Funan and that he 
appeared on a sacred mountain. Mount Motan, where grass 
and trees were ever green. 

We may infer from all this that, in the 5th century, Sivaism 
and Buddhism were simultaneously prevalent in Funan. 
The Leang Shu says : ‘‘They worship the genii of Heaven 
(the devas). They make bronze images of those genii : 
those with two faces have four arms, and those with four 
faces eight arms. Each hand holds something, sometimes 
a child, sometimes a bird or a beast, or the Sun or the Moon”. 
This is evidently the description of a brahraanic statue. 

As for Buddhism, several facts show the important part 
it played in the state. Chinese sources mention several holy 
men who went from this country to China, Two of them 
were employed in translating the holy books. SaHghapSla 
(born 460, died 524) worked at it for 16 years from 506 
to 522 ; and Mandrasena arrived in 503 to help the former, 
but they could not master the Chinese language. In 539, an 
embassy of Funan declared that there was in their country a 
hair of Buddha 12 feet long. A priest was commissioned by 
the emperor to go and fetch it. 

Cambodia 

Tho dynasty that reigned in Funan in the middle of the 
7th century was ousted without much difficulty, it seems, 
by a less powerful one, that governed Cambodia, called 
in Chinese Chen-la. We find a short notice of that event 
in Chinese texts. 

“Chen-la lies on the south-west of Lin-yi. It was in the 
beginning a state subordinate to Funan.- ••Citrasena conquered 
Funan and brought it fully within control” (Suei SAu). 
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“In the period Ta-t’ong of the Lesng dynasty (535-545 
A. D.), [Chen-la] yanquished for the first time the king of 
Fanan and occupied his territory^.” 

[The king of Funan] had his capital in the town of To-rnon. 
Suddenly his town was captured by Tchen-la and he had 
to move southward to the town ot Na-fou-na’ (Sin Tang 
shu). 

The rebel vassal, who had usurped the throne of his 
lord, was the king of Khraers or Kambujas, whose kingdom 
exists to the present day under the name of Cambodia. As 
the kings of Funan claimed to be descendants of the brahmin 
Eau^dinya and the NSgl SomS, so the first kings of Cambodia 
claimed as their ancestors Mahar^i Eambu and the Apaaras 
MerS, hence they were called the Kambujas i. e. born of 
Eambu*. 

The pedigree of the kings of Cambodia begins with druta- 
varman and dre^thavarman. The capital of the latter, dre^tha- 
pura, lay near Bassac in Laos, on the 15th degree North 
latitude*. 

It seems that not long before the invasion of Cambodians 
in the south, when the kingdom of the Eambujas was ruled 
by a woman, the queen EambujarSjalsk§mI, Bhavavarmau I, 
son of Vlravarraan, who belonged to the race of Eaundinya 
and SoinS, that is, to the royal family of Funan, was put on the 
throne by a revolution. This event probably made easy the 
conquest of the country by his younger brother, Citrasena, 
who bore later on the regnal name of Mahendravarman 


1 Taftg hueiyao in PeLLIOT, Deux iHnSraires, p. 278. 

3 Possibly the name of Khmer is related to Mera. It is, on the 
other hand, very likely that those two personages have been 
invented to^ explain ethnical names. About the name of Kambuja, 
cf. S. Levi, PrS-atyen et pri-dravidien dans PInde, JA., July- 
Sept., 19^3, P* 53 * 

3 G. CoEDES, Le site primtHf du Tcheu-la, BEFEO., XVIII, n°9, 
pp. 1-13. 
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(BBFEO., Ill, 442). An inscription incised on the stone of 
Thma Kre, on the bank of the Mekong, about 20*30' Latitude 
North (i. e. in the central portion of Cambodia) in the name 
of Citrasena {stkapitaifl Citrasenena liitgain jayati tern- 
bhavcm) shows that the campaign was led by him in the name 
of his brother Bhavavarman. This explains why the capital 
of new Cambodia took then the name of Bhavapura, It is 
also found in an inscription of Champa dated 657 A. D. {purctfn 
yad Bhavasahvayam, NE., p. 131, v, xv). This tradition 
is recorded in an inscription of the 12th century (Inscription 
of Ta Prohm, 1186 A. d., st. 9 : hharttd bhuvo Bkavapure 
Bhavavarmmadevo (BEFEO., VI, 60). 

Mahendravarman had as successor his son I^Snavarman 
whose capital was Isanapura^. Is&navarman sent the first 
embassy to the court of China in 616 or 617 A. D. 

In the biginning of the 8th century, Cambodia was 
divided into two states : ‘Water-Cambodia’ and ‘Land*0am- 
bodia’. The former probably corresponded to present Cam- 
bodia between the sea and mount Dangrek, and the latter 
lay northward as far as the region of Vieng Chan (18* 
Lat. North) and possibly further up*. 

The two states were united by Jayavarman II, who ascend- 
ed the throne in 802 a. d. As he bailed from JavS (Malay 
Peninsula), he introduced into Cambodia the sandstone archi- 
tecture, built' several strongholds and began the construction 
of the great capital which bore later on the name of Ya4o- 
dharapura, modem Angkor Thom. Most of his pious founda- 
tions were dedicated to Lokesvara ; this leads us to 


1 Suez Siu : “His son l-shb-na-sien (Ilinasena) succeeded to him. 
He lived in the town of I-sh8-na (Tfianapura) (BEFEO., H, 124). It 
is possible that Ifianapura may correspond to the important ruins of 
Sambor Prei Kuk, in the north of Kompong Thom, where inscrip- 
tions of Idanavarman have been found (BCAl., 1912, pp. 184-189). 

2 H. Maspero, The Frontier of Annam and Cambodia from the 
8th to the 14th century^ BEFEO., XVIII, iii, p. 36. 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, 192 $ 
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suppose that he was a Buddhist, at least in tho beginning 
of his reign. Later on he probably adopted Sivaism as the state 
religion and instituted the worship oftheliAga called DevarSja, 
a national god, whose temple was situated in the centre of the 
capital and with whom the reigning king was never to part. 

With Jayavarman II begins the line of builder kings, 
who covered Cambodia with magnificent monuments. Amidst 
them, the following deserve mention : Indravarman I (877-889), 
Ya^ovarlnan (889-ca,910)*, Rajendravarnmn (944-961), and 
Silryavarman II (1112-ca.ll52 A.D.), who erected the magni- 
ficent shrine of Visiiiu now called Angkor Vat. 

The last great sovereign of Cambodia was Jayavarman 
VII (1181-1201 A. D.). He was a fervent Buddhist, as his 
posthumous name of Farnmasaugata shows. Besides ho 
founded in all the parts of his empire many hospitals, which 
are all dedicated to Buddha Bhai$ajyagnru, for the bent-fit 
of all patients without any distinction of castes. The same 
rescript, with a few variations, was used for every new founda- 
tion ; about ten of them have been found up till now in 
the different parts of the empire. The text contains a 
circumstantial regulation concerning the persons living in 
each establishment, and the provisions to be supplied by the 
villages. The prasasti, which opens it, is inspired with the 
high ideal of Buddhist compassion and is full of noble thoughts 
such as the following : 

dehinat}i deharogo yan-mano-rogo rujaltaram, 

rashlraduj^khairi, hi bhartfnani dulikharri duhhharn tu 

nalmanah. 

“The bodily pain of men became in him a pain of the soul 
and the more smarting, for it is the suffering of the state 
which makes the suffering of the kings and not their own”*. 

1 This king is believed to have built the capital which bears his 
name the Vasodharapura (Angkor Thom) ; but the founder of H 
night well be Jayavarman II (802-869). 

2 NE., pp. 9-24. 
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In another inscription the same sovereign gives a kind of 
statistics of the religious and medical establishments then 
existing in his kingdom. Here are some figures^ : 

Districts hospitals (arogyaiala vi^aye vi^aye) 102 

Shrines {demies) ••• ••• ••• 798 

Contributing villages ••• ••• 838 

Men and women in service ••• 81,640 

Yearly contribution of rice (in Harites) ... 117,200 

The regulations and figures indicate the existence of a 
well organised power. 

In 1296, there came to the capital a Chinese mission, 
a member of which, Chou Ta-kunn has let us a neat and pic- 
turesque description of the court and town at the end of the 
13th century*. 

The king was Sriadravarman (1296-1307 A. D.) who had 
just succeeded his father- in-Law Jayavarmau VIII. It was 
during his reign that a shrine, one of the most finished 
examples of Khmer art, viz. the shrine of Tribhuvana-mahe- 
svara at Isvarapura, known to-day as Banteai Srei, was built, 
25 kilometers N. E. of Angkor. 

The inscriptions of that temple recently deciphered prove 
that Cambodian architecture and sculpture were still floucUJi- 
ing at the beginning of the 14th century. Nevertheless , the 
kingdom was already in great danger of Siamese invasions. 
At a date which cannot as yet be ascertained, probably during 
the 15th century, Khmer kings left Angkor and retired 
within the country, to lead there a precarious life which hence- 
forward was somewhat void of interest. 


1 G. COEDES, BEFEO., 1906. 

2 Mimoirts sur les coutumes du Camhodge, translated by P. PelLIOT, 
(BEFEO., II, p. 123). Chou Ta-kuan does not mention the name of 
the capital. Chao Ju-kua (1225) says it was called Lu-wu. Pelliot 
has proved that Lvrwu is Nokor (T’oung Pao, 1912, p. 466). The 
present name Angkor Nokor), i. e. the Nagara or Royal Town, was 
therefore already used at that time. 
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IV Siam 

[Bibliography'. PelLIOT, Deux itinlraires, pp. 22$ and following. 
Mission Pavie, Recherches sur I' histoire, Paris, 1898 (Transcription and 
translation of the inscriptions by F. J. Schmidt). L. FoliRNEREAU, Le 
Siam anden, Paris, 1905-1908, 2 vols. 4°. L. de Lajonquie^rE, Le 
Domatne arckidogique du Siam (JbCM., igo 2 ,^, li%). Id, Essai dtn- 
ventaire archiologique du Siam (Ibid., 1912, p. 19). G. CoBDES, Docu- 
ments sur la dynasiie de Sidehodaya, BEFEO., XVII. Id, Recueil 
des inscriptions du Siam, I. Inscriptions de Sukhodaya, Bangkok, 1924]. 

We are nob so well infonned concerning the Western 
countries as the Eastern or Southern ones. As we saw above, 
they were more or less dependants of Funan, but probably, 
at the sUme time, had a large share of autonomy. 

The kingdom which Chinese call Chi-t'u (Red Land) 
located in Lower Menam, became first known to a Chineso 
mission visiting it in 607 a. d. Information supplied by the 
mission relates bo the 6th century. 

We feel safer when locating in the same region, in the 
7th century, the kingdom of Dv&ravatl. We know indeed 
from the Kiou Tang Shu that it lay in the west, along *Water- 
Cambodia'.’ 

On the other hand, Hiuen Tsang, in a list of countries 
which follows the geographical order, places it between 
flrlfa^etra (Prome) and I^Snapura (Cambodia). DvSravatl is 
mentioned among the official names of AyudhyA but this last 
capital, having been founded only in 1350 a.d., has simply 
picked up the tradition of a more ancient capital, Lvo or 
Lavo, at present Lopburi about 45 km. north of AyudhyS. 

In the I2th century, the valley of the Menam was divided 
into two states : in, the south, the country of Lvo » Lopburi*, in 
the north, the c./ontry of Sy&m (Sukhodaya). Both were subor- 
dinate to Cambodia, as is shown in a well known basso-relievo 
of Angkor Vat, where is represented amidst the armies of king 
Faramavi^qiuloka (SQryavarman II) a body of men from 
Lvo and another from SySm Kut (BCAI., 1911, p. 103). 


1 Pbluot, Mnfrairts, p. 213. 
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In the middle of the 18th century, a Thfi lord captured 
Sukhodaya and proclaimed himself king under the name of 
dri IndrSditya He was the first independent king of 
Sukhodaya. The Siamese call him Phra Ruang. His son 
RSma Khamheng (1283'12'>8 ?) has left us a long record, the 
first Thai inscription, in which he tells of his youth and 
gives a circumstantial account of his principles of government, 
his religious activities and even the topography of his capital. 
The religion then followed by the people of Sukhodaya was 
Sinhalese Buddhism, whilst that in the whole state of 
Cambodia was Hinduism and MahftySna. 

, Bftraa Khamheng was a fortunate conqueror. According 
to his record, the boundaries of his kingdom extended to the 
east as far as the Mekong, to the south as far as Ligor 
in the Malay Peninsula ; he had therefore swallowed up the 
southern kingdom. But this latter did not take a long time 
in throwing ofif the yoke of subjection. The foundation of 
AyudbyS in 1350 a. n. marked the beginning of the decay of 
the Northern kingdom, whose leaders in course of time fell 
down to the rank of provincial governors. They had the only 
bit of comfort to lend their racial name to the united kingdom 
of Siam. 

V Brivijaya 

[Bibliography , — G. COEDES, Le royaume dt Srivijaya, BEFEO., 
XVIII, 1918, n°6, J. Ph. Vogel, Het koningrijk 8 t%vi}<^a (Bijdragen 
tot de Taal, Land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie, Deel 75, 
1919). N. J. Krom, De Sumatraaniche Periode dtr javaansche Guchie- 
denis, Leiden, 1919. G. Ferrand, L’empire sumatranais de ^vijaya 
(JA., 1922).] 

The kingdom of Srivijaya is known since only a few 
years by Asiatic scholars. Formerly it was known only by the 
name of Sribhoja, a wrong transcription of Chinese Sbih-li-fo’ 
shih. The credit of having found out the real name and the 
main facts of the history of that state is due to a French 
scholar, G, Goedes, 
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As early as; the 7th century, it had ita centre in the region 
of Pftlerabang (Sumatra) and waa governed by the royal 
family of Sailendras. The middle and south of Sumatra and 
the neighbouring islands were under its control, (inscription 
of Kola Kapur, isle of Bangka). 

In the 8th century, we find it in possession of the centre 
of Java and the Malay Peninsula (it is on account of the last 
conquest that we mention it here). In Java, near Jogjakarta, 
in 771 A. D., a king of Srivijaya of Sailendra family, built 
the shrine now known as Caijidl Kalassan, and dedicated it to 
the Buddhist goddess TarS. It is probably the same king 
whom the Kloerak inscription points out as building in 782 
A. D. a statue of Mafijufirl (Vogel, p. 634). In the Malay 
Peninsula, at Viengsa, south of Bandon Bay, a ^ailendra 
king of ^rlvijaya — perhaps the same as the one of Kalassan 
and Kloerak —raised brick sttlpas in honour of Buddha, 
Loke^vara and VajrapSpi, in 775 a. d. So, in the second half 
of the 8th century, the Sailendras were masters of Sumatra, 
central Java and a part at least of the Malay Peninsula, They 
were zealous followers of the MahaySna and they raised in all 
the parts of their empire monuments of their faith. We 
should credit them with the building of the great Buddhist 
monuments of Java, the Borobudur and the Mendut. 

Even beyond their own states were noticed the manifesta- 
tions of their religious zeal, as the “Chart of Leide" shows. It 
is the record of a gift, engraved on 21 copper plates which are 
now kept in the library of the University of Leide, Its 
author is one of the Coja kings of the Coromandel shore, 
RajarSja I (985-1012 A. n.) and it is dated from the 21st year 
of bis reign (1006 A. d ) i. e. more than two centuries after the 
two records mentioned above. In this rescript king HajarSja I 
presents a village to the Buddha of the shrine built at 
Naglpattana (Negapatam) by MSravijayottufigavarman, king 
of KatSha and of Srivijaya, of the ^ailendra line, son of 
king Cli4Smai>ivarman. Srlvi|aya is of course another 
name of ^rlvijaya ; should any doubt still remain, it would 
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disappear in view of the following facts : the History 
of the Song gives as kings of San-fo-tsi (Palembang) in 1003- 
1008 A. D., 8se-li-cu-lo-wu-ni-fo-ma-tiao-hua (8rl CudSmaiiivar- 
madeva) and Sse-li-ma-lo-pi (Sri MaravijayottuAgavarman). 

Friendly intercourse between the Sailendras and the Colas 
did not last long. The successor of KSjnraja I, RSjendracola I 
(1012-1042) waged war against the 8ailendra king 
SaAgrama-vijayottungavarman and conquered a part of his 
territories, of which he gives us a long list. In 1068, Coja 
Virarajendra boasts of having achieved the conquest of 
Kidalain, and of having afterwards been kind enough to 
restore the conquered land to the vanquished king. 

It would be interesting to 6nd out what relation existed 
between Punan and Srivijaya ; unfortunately wo miss such 
documents and can only surmise the facts. 

We have seen above that about 450 A. D. the king of 
Funan, beaten by his vassal the king of Earabujas, had 
been forced to retire to the south. That was the time when 
Srivijaya entered on the period of conquests which were to 
make the kingdom one of the most powerful states of the 
southern seas. It is quite likely that Fnnan, weakened and 
dismembered, may have tempted the ambition of the king of 
Srlvijaya and in course of time became its vassal. Anyhow 
we see in 776 A. D. Srlvijaya holding under its sway the 
former sovereignty of Funan. When, twenty five years later, 
Jayavarman II “came from JavS and reigned in the city 
of Indrapura” and established a new cult “so that Kambuja- 
desa should not be dependent any more on Javft”, every- 
thing leads us to believe that “Javft” mentioned here is no 

I Abu Zayd Hasan (about 916 A. D.) mentions a tradition accord- 
ing to which the Maharaja of Srivijaya "in former times” made a vic- 
torious raid on the Khmer kingdom, to avenge an insult of the king 
of that country. If that is ava historical fact, it may have happened 
about the 8th century. Cf. Ferrand, Vmpire sumfUrattais. de 
Hfivijaya, pp. 59 et 163. 
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other than drivijaya, which then was the master of central 
JavS together with the Malay Peninsula. 

At the time of Ohao Ju-kua (1225 A. D.) the kingdom of 
Palembang (San-fo-tsi) held power over 15 states, the greater 
number of which lay in the Malay Peninsula. Among those 
states is Kia-lo-hi, lying alongside the southern border of 
Cambodia and which Coedes has identified with the coun- 
try of Grahi in the region of Jaiya. Shortly afterwards, the 
Thai captured the northern part of the Peninsula and as 
early as 1195, according to the inscription of RSma Khamheng, 
the region of Ligor acknowledged the authority of the king 
of Sukhodaya. The Siamese advanced even as far as the 
Straits, for in 1403 Malaka paid a tribute to Siam^. 

Such are the outlines of the geography and chronology 
of Indian civilization in Indochina. It is possible to trace 
its evolution and show how the ideas and social institutions 
of India were transformed at the touch of foreign races of 
quite a different turn of mind. Such work would be of a 
great historical interest, and Indian scholars are particularly 
qualified to take a leading part in it. 

Louis Fimot 


Grobnveldt, Notes, p. 248. 
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Let us now proceed to discuss the question of ascertain- 
ing the typo of persons who should be employed to hold 
such high ministerial posts in the monarchy as state-colleagues 
of the king. As to the appointment of the Yuvaraja, of 
course, he should usually have blood-relation with the 
sovereign, for we read in the ^ukranUi that an heir-apparent 
may be chosen by the king from amongst brothers, uncles, 
nephews (elder brothers’ sons), own sons, adopted sons, 
daughters’ sons or others of his own liking. But like other 
ministers of state he was treated by the king as a state- 
colleague. Then with regard to the seventeen other high 
ministers, Kautilya refers to the different opinions held on 
this question by political thinkers who flourished before his 
own time, and he then sums them up with his own, after 
briefly showing how they criticised each other on the point. 
It is very difficult to check one’s temptation to explain a little 
elaborately this most interesting discussion which goes to 
prove that in ancient India, politics was studied as a living 
science and that there were several schools of political philo- 
sophers holding different views on different political topics. 
First of all, Kautilya sets forth the opinion of Bharadvaja 
( =Dro9acaryya ) according to whom a sovereign should 
appoint his class-mates {sahadhyayins) as ministers. Why ? 
Because, he thought that the king could fully trust such 
persons, as he had occasion to be aware, during his 

early days, of their honesty of character and capacity 

for work. “No, no, this should not be so”, says 

VisSlak^a, another pre-Caijiakyan politician, “for, such class- 
mates may offer discomfiture to their employer, the 

king, as their obedience towards him could not be expected 
to be of a high order”. Hence his view was that a king 
I. H. Q., DEC 2 MBEB, I925 4 
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should appoint those men as ministers whose secrets or points 
of moral weakness were known to him, just 
as his own were to them (guhyasadharma). Fear 
appointment of betrayal of thpir secret will not make it possi- 
them to do the king any harm. This 
view, weak as it is, was repudiated by another 
philosopher, ParSsara by name, who held that, that kind of 
fear of betrayal was common to both the king himself and 
his ministers and that therefore the former may have to ditto 
the actions, good, bad or indifferent, of the latter to the 
detriment of the state. Hence he thought that such persons 
only should be employed as the king's ministers as should 
possess devoted loyalty to the throne and should be pre- 
pared to risk or lay down their own lives for the good of 
the state. As loyalty alone should not be made the test 
for elevation of persons to the ministry, this view, again, 
could not meet with the approval of another politician named 
Fisuna (=N5rada), who criticises that devoted loyalty to 
the throne is only a quality of the heart and what is greatly 
needed ia ministers was the most important quality of the 
head viz., intellectual power. So the king should liave as 
ministers able financiers with high power to levy taxes, try 
new sources oi revenue and manage public money skilfully 
for the good of the state. This view is found fault with by 
another thinker, Kau^padnnta (— -Bhisma), who says that ex- 
pert knowledge of state-finance cannot be the only virtue for 
regarding a person qualified for ministership unless he bo 
endowed with all other requisite qualifications for that high 
office. He, however, offers his own opinion by saying that 
ministers should be selected from that family, the ancestral 
members of which also served previously as ministers under 
the same dynasty of rulers. The king, in such cases, could be 
sure that even if he turns out to be an oppressive and repres- 
sive ruler, he would not be deserted by these ministers who 
had hereditary connection with the reigning house. During 
different periods of Indian history we have many instances 
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of hereditary line of rainiaters. For example, we know that 
Gandragupta II of the Imperial Gapta dynasty daring 
his campaign of conquests towards Malava and Gujarat had 
in his company his Minister of Peace and War, Virasena*, 
(known by the second name ^ba), a brahma^a of the Kautsa 
gotra, a very highly learned man, an inhabitant of Pfttaliputra, 
who is described as anvaya-prSptas&civya (i.e. one who obtain* 
ed ministership by right of birth). He had many other 
personal merits to make him qualided for the post of the 
Foreign Minister. We will just see that advantages of birth 
or fortune were not the only qualifications that wore consi- 
dered in appointing ministers by early Indian kings. In 
the now famous KaramdS^d^ inscription’ of KumSragupta I 
we read of hereditary ministership of a brahmai^a family. 
We are told there that brShmapa Prthivisena, who was at 
first a KuinariimStya and later raised to the position of a 
MahaMadhikrta (Chief army-officer), became Mantrin 
(Prime-minister or counsellor) to Maharajadhimja Kuraara- 
gupta I ; and we are also informed that this minister’s 
father, KumaramStya SikharasvSrain, was also the Mantrin 
of Gandragupta II. Coming nearer home, I may point out 
the famous record of the doings of a hereditary line of highly 
qualified brahi!\«na ministers under the second, third, fourth 
and the fifth kings of the Pala dynasty of Gau^a and Magadha, 
vis. Dhannapula, DevapSla, Surapala, (Vigrahapala I) and 
NSrSyanapilla, who were Buddhist by religion (?). I mean the 
9th-10th century a. d. record, incised on the Garuda pillar 
discovered in the district of Dinajpur, more usually known 
as the Badal pillar inscription®. From that record we find 
that Garga, DharinapSla’s minister, helped his master, who 
was originally only a king of the eastern quarters, to extend 
his empire to all other quarters as well. It is through the 


1 Udayagiri Cave Inscription, No. 6 — Fleet. 

2 Ind., vol. X, pp. /off. 

3 GawjflUkhamalit pp. 
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guidance of his minister’s son, DarbhapSiji, and the latter’s 
grandson the famous Kedara Misra that king DevapSla was 
successful in making fresh conquests and enjoying a long 
rejgn by suppressing the Utkalas, the Hu^as, the Dravidas, 
and the Gurjjaras. The extraordinary regard shown by the 
king to this premier, DarbhapSni, was so high that it is stated 
in that inscription that the sovereign did not hesitate to 
wait upon his minister at the latter’s door and to offer 
first a seat to him and then to occupy his own with a. 
feeling of awe on his throne in the court-room. Though 
a Buddhist, Surapala used to approach in person his minister 
Kedara Mis'ra to respectfully receive on his head the sacred 
waters of sacrifices from the latter's hand. Bhatta Gurava 
Misra, son of KedSra, was NSraya^apala’s prime-minister and 
he is deseribed both as a valiant warrior and a reputed 
scliolar, looked upon by his comtemporarios as Kalikala- 
Valmlki. In incidentally proving that diflPercneo in religion 
of kings and ministers did not in any way stand in the way 
of efficient government at any time of Indian history, I 
have come very far from the theme under discussion to 
which I now return. It is not a very correct view of things 
to appoint hereditary ministers in the opinion of another 
pre-Kaut'ilyan politician, Vstavyadhi (>=TJddhava) by name, 
who thought that such ministers are likely to exert domineer- 
ing influence on the sovereign himself and would regard 
themselves as the real masters. Hence he says that the 
king should have such new and unfamiliar persons in the 
ministry as would be proficient in the science of state-craft, 
for, they would surely regard the king as the chastiser 
(dat}4adhara), who would feel no hesitation in meting out 
punishment in case they swerve even a little from their own 
duties. Even such an opinion is not endorsed by Bahu- 
dantiputra (=Indra) who holds that men with only a 
theoretical knowledge of oolitios cannot be successful as 
ministers unless they are also experienced in the appli- 
cation of political principles in the practical field. Un- 
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practical hands mast never be tried by kings in making 
selection of his ministers of state. Hence, in his opinion, 
the king, in filling up the posts of high ministers, should 
keep a close eye on the possession by the selected candidates 
of all or most of these virtues, m 2 ., high-birth, strong political 
wisdom, freedom from corruption, personal energy and enthu- 
siasm, and loyalty to the throne. However, according to 
Kantilya, who declares that a man’s ability can only be inferred 
from his capacity for work, the above-mentioned qualifica- 
tions considered in respect of time and place make persons 
eligible for the office of cmatyaship only and not maniriship 
for which other more serious considerations are also to be 
made. 

Many really are the considerations that a sovereign should 
make before selecting his amatyas. In the opinion of 
Kautilya whose view was later endorsed in a varied degree 
by KSiuandaka and Sukra, an amatya should be expected 
to be endowed with the following twenty-five personal quali- 
fications and attainments : 

(1) He should be a janapada i. e., a native of the 
king’s own kingdom. He should never be a foreigner. Being 
a native of the territory he is expected to be in intimate 
acquaintance with the people and therefore is in a better 
position to look to their interests. A non-provincial minister 
sometimes does not even understand the language of the 
people. 

(2) He should be an ahhij&ta i. e. born in a high family. 
Pedigree is a very great factor in a man’s character. Highly 
connected persons should be holders of high offices of state, 
for it is these people that are not likely to fall a victim to 
baits and allurements. 

(3) He should be a svavagraha i. e. he must be competent 
to warn his subordinates against doing a wrong action and 
keep them under restraint or put them aright. A second 
meaning that may be attached to this epithet is that he 
must himself be easily controllable and manageable. There 
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are amStyas who are obstinately independent and are there- 
fore sometimes ill-manageable, and hence cannot be checked 
by the king. 

(4) He should be a krtaSilpa i. e. versed in all arts. 
AnMyots must possess a good knowledge of various practical 
arts, e. g., horsemanship, elephant-driving, chariotriding 
and use of different weapons of offence and defence, etc. 

(5) He must be cak^u^tmn i. e. possessed of “eye” or 
foresight. Ancient Indian political writers regard Artha- 
6astra, the science of state-craft, as the “eye” of kings with 
the help of which they are instructed to see things and poli- 
tical problems in their proper perspective. Hence ministers 
and councillors, like their employers, the kings, must be 
conversant with the teachings of this branch of knowledge. 
Such ministers have no or little chance of falling into politi- 
cal pits or deeps. Knowledge of practical politics serves as 
their pathfinder. Social order remains untrans^jjressed under 
the vision of such ministers. 

(6) He must be prajm i. e, naturally gifted with a sharp, 
strong and sound intellect or wisdom. This power is the 
primary virtue which ministers in every country should 
possess. Cajaakya, Raksasa, Yaugandharayaigia, Sukanasa, 
Sumantra, and other premiers of Indian states, as described 
in Sanskrit kavyas and actually flourishing under historical 
kings were all intellectual giants. Visakhadatta, the author 
of the Sanskrit political drama, the Mudr&raksasa, (flourish- 
ing not later than the 4th century a. d.) describes Cajgiakya 
extolling his own powerful intellect in very high terms ^ 
He did not care if he were to be deserted by all his allies and 
admirers, but he should never suffer his own intellect to 
leave his brain-centres, for he was sure that “in accomplishing 
an object, his intellect was to him more effective than the work of 
hundreds of armies and that he has proved the greatness of its 


I Cf. Verse 2S, Act I of the MudrSrakgasa. 
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power by the extirpation of the Nandas” and the establishment 
of the rule of the Manryas. His great rival , Bftksasa, the 
ex-minister of the Nandas, was also confident of the potency 
of his own intellect and we find^ io the same drama this 
minister exclaiming that as his own late master, Nanda, who 
was so fond of Maurya Candragupta, was killed by the 
machinations of the latter's advisers, he should 
Qualifica- only see that he succeeds “in piercing with the 
! ttahim^ts intellect the vital parts of that very 

of amatyas. person (Candragupta), if only invisible Fate 
will not serve the latter as an armour.” He 
thinks, therefore, that only providential power can keep his 
intellect in check. 

(7) He must be a dliarayunu i, 0 . capable of remember- 
ing things. He should possess a retentive memory. Such 
men can never forget past events which might be referred to, 
in course of discussions, with advantage to the state. But 
diplomacy sometimes makes great ministers appear to forget 
conveniently many of their past statements, promises and 
pledges. 

(8) He must be ddk^a i. e. quick in action. He must 
not be dull and dilatory in taking proper and necessary steps 
in all state affairs, and thereby give opportunity to his oppo- 
nents to get the upper hand. 

(9) He should be vdgmin, i.e. should possess a power 
of debate. Without a forceful eloquence a minister cannot 
succeed to convince the opponents of his own attitude. In the 
world of diplomacy the power of persuasiveness is a virtue 
absolutely necessary for ministers to be successful in keeping 
the king and the people pleased. 

(10) He should be pragalbha i.e. bold. A minister should 
have to be bold, assertive and outspoken. Timidity in them 
is a great weakness which they must avoid by all means. 


1 Cf. Verse 8, Act II of the Mudrirakgasa. 
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(11) He muab be pratipattiman i.e. have power of arrest- 
ing the attention of others ; (i) he should have intellectual 
grip • (ii) the word may also mean that he should be a man 
of precise decision. In times of dangers and difficulties 
ministers should be able instantly to arrive at a definite 
conclusion as to what should be done ; (iii) it may also 
be explained to mean that he should be competent 
to meet arguments by counter-arguments, and acts by 
counter-acts. 

(12-13) He must be utsaha-prahMva-yukta i.e. possessed 
of energy and influence. Lack of personal energy and 
of lordly influence to be exercised over subordinates and depen- 
dants is the greatest drawback in ministers. 

(14) He must be hleiotsaha i.e. capable of endurance. 
The office of a minister knows no rest. He should not 
yield to fatigue. There is no knowing when he might be sum- 
moned to attend urgent calls. Untiringly he should have 
to work for the good of the state. 

(15) He must be 6ttci i.e. pure or honest in character. 
Integrity must be, above all other virtues, tested in ministers. 
They should be proof against the four kinds of allure- 
ments (to be dealt with hereinafter) called upadhas. The dis- 
tribution of the different portfolios depends on the results 
of these tests for ministers. 

(16) Ho must be rmitra i. e. of kindly disposition. 
Ministers are required to be sympathetic and courteous. 

(17) He must be dfdhabhakti i.e. of devout loyalty to the 
throne. Ministers may differ from the sovereign in hold- 
ing particular views on particular matters, but they should 
never divest themselves of the sentiment of loyalty to the 
king. In justifying his political activities in the absence of his 
own masters, the Nandas, who were dead, the ex-premier 
RSkfasa says that though the re-instatement of Nanda rule 
was now impossible, he was in active political service of 
Malayaketu, a new ally, against the Maurya king, Candra- 
gupta, out of a deep sense of grateful loyalty to their late 
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Majesties aad he thus exolainas— “It is not because I have 
forgotten ray loyalty (to ray late master), not because ray heart 
is engrossed in the enjoyment of the objects of senses, 
nor because I am afraid of the loss of my life, nor because I 
am desirous of self-glorification, that 1 have closely and care- 
fully devoted my attention to politics, but because his 
Majesty (i, e. the late Nanda), though gene to heaven, may 
be propitiated by the destruction of his enemies by my help 
even now”. What a fine illustration of loyalty of state- 
officers we have in the above picture ! 

(18-21) He must be §ila~hal arogya-sattva-saijiyukta 
i. e. he should be a man of good conduct, should have a 
strong physique, should be free from diseases, hereditary or 
acquired, and should possess patience or fortitude. In short 
ministers should enjoy the blessings of health, both of body 
and mind. 

(22-23) He should be stanAha-capalya-varjjita i. e. free 
from arrogance and fickleness. Submission towards superiors 
and steadiness in all actions are virtues which must be the 
two prominent features in a minister’s character. 

(24) He must be sampriya i. e. of beloved looks. Affection- 
ate appearance begets confidence or reliance in the minds of 
people. And lastly 

(25) A minister should be vairaifStii akarttS J. e. one 
having no harmful or inimical propensities. Ministers should 
never allow feuds to be created in difierent political parties 
or groups, but should always try to solve all kinds of 
dissensions amongst them. 

A combination of all these qualities in high officers 
makes them pass as first-class amatyas, that of about three- 
fourths of them as second-class, and that of half of them 
as third-class ministers. These qualifications are to be known 
by the king directly from personal experience, indirectly 
from the report of reliable friends or co-workers and also 
inferentially from the course of conduct adopted by the 
likely nominees. According to Kftmaudaka IV, 24 both the 
I. H. Q., DECEMBER, 1935 5 
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coanselling aaeivas (buddhi-sacivas) and executing S'xcivas 
(iarma sacivas) should possess the following six virtues 
in common, — ( 1 ) high birth or connection, ( 2 ) purity or 
honesty, (3) prowess or valour, ( 4 ) learning, (5) loyalty, 
and ( 6 ) training in practical politics. But the maidrins i. e. 
the buddhi-sacivas who are the more important officers than 
the kaima-sacivas should particularly he in possession of 
the following six* additional virtues, — ( 1 ) a retentive memory 
( 2 ) proneness towards or application of mind to works 
undertaken, (3) capacity for a thorough discussion, (4) power 
to arrive at a proper decision, ( 5 ) steadiness in work, and 
( 6 ) preservation ofstate-secrets. 

All writers on Hindu political philosophy have observed 
that a king after having, in consultation with the Premier 
and the Royal Priest, decided as to who, on account of the 
possession of the above-mentioned qualifications, should be 
selected for the amatyaships, should apply the four-fold 
test of honesty known in the Arthaiastras and NitiHstras as 
upadhA, a Sanskrit word, which means test or device planned 
for understanding the mental attitude of selected candidates 
for ministerships and counsellorships. They are, as it were, 
secret tricks applied to these persons by the king through 
various agencies, spies and others, for testing 
test^of their honesty. The term upadhS is thus defined 

honesty. by Kftmandaka,-— “That art or device is called 
upadMi which is placed before, or imposed 
upon, a person by going near him. It is only a means 
by which amStyas are to be tested” by a king. They 
are four-fold, viz. ( 1 ) dharmopadhS or ethical allurement, 
(2) arthopadha or pecuniary allurement, (3) hSmepaMia or 
carnal allurement and (4) hhayopadha or frightful or dreadful 
allurement. Before making the final choice of particular 
ministers for permanent charge of the different portfolios in 
the light of the results of these tests, the king is enjoined 


I Ch Kimandaka, IV, 3 a 
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by political thialcers to keep the nominees on prohati(»n, 
in lower posts in the various departments of the state. Those 
among the probationary amatyai who pass the dharmopadhH, 
test should bo given charge of the departments of Law 
and Order {Dkarmasthlya Ku^fakaiodhana department) ; 
those who pass the arthopadM-twt should be placed in charge 
of the departments of the Collector-general of revenues and 
and Uie Chaocellor of the Exchequer ; those who pass the 
kamopadh&-iwt should be given office in the Harem or the 
Ladies’ department of the Palace ; and those who pass the 
bhayopadha-test should be appointed to the high posts of 
the sovereign’s personal staff, e. g. the Chamberlain’s Depart- 
ment. A. king should never appoint any persons as mmtriru 
unless they have been ascertained to be t<pad/ui-proof in 
respect of all these four kinds of allurements. To cite one 
example from actual history of such a minister 1 would 
like to refer to an inscription^ belonging to the reign of 
Skandagupta dated in the Gupta era 138 ( = 457-58 a. d.), 
from which we learn that the Gupta sovereign, after having 
wholly defeated his foreign enemies and regained the pro- 
vinces lost to the empire during his father’s reign, sot himself 
to appointing provincial governors in the different parts of his 
vast kingdom, especially in the western regions which had been 
previously occupied and disturbed by foreign foes like the 
HOpias. In his great anxiety to appomt an eminently qualified 
governor for the proper protection of the laud of the Surft^i- 
tras (modern Kathiawar) the Gupta monarch had to search 
with careful scrutiny the whole of his ministerial staff for 
finding out a competent person whom he could appoint to 
that high office. The sovereign felt a sense of relief and 
comfort when he found out that among the high ministers, 
Par^adatta was the only person who, with all other virtues 
in him, was proof against all the aforesaid upadhai (sarvo- 
padhSbhii ca viiuddha-bud Ihib) the emperor, therefore. 


I Fleet— C. I vol III, Gupta Inscriptions, No. 14 . 
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had no hesitation in appointing him to that office, although 
PangAdatta, it appears, declined at first to accept his Majes- 
ty’s kind and fit offer of the governorship of SurS^tra. So 
not in the present times alone, but in ancient days also, as 
early as the fifth century a.])., we have suck high 

VVorthy offices filled up by worthy and accomplished 

ministers re- _ , , ,, . . 

warded with StatenMnSti^as. Another most notable example of 

governor- ^ premier being rewarded by his sovereign with 
a provincial governorship can bo gathered from 
the history of Be^^. King EumSrapftla of Gauda and 
Magadha, son of renowned RSmap&la, was fortunate 
in having at his disposal the valued services of a here* 
ditary but profoundly wise prime-minister, Yaidyadeva by 
name, who is described in the Kamauli copper-plate grant^ 
as his king’s friend, dearer to the latter even than bis own 
life, for, he was always anxious to keep his master’s suzerainty 
{taptSAga-kfUipadhipcUva) intact with respect to all its seven 
constituent elements. On hearing of the rebellion of his feuda- 
tory, Tiragyadeva, probably king of Kamarupa (described in 
the record as ruling iu the east), KumSrapala^ directed his 
able premier, Vaidyadeva, to depose that rebellious king 
and himself take his place. The valiant minister approached 
the king with his army and after having defeated him in 
battle became himself the ruler of that province. 

It has been hinted before that a Hindu king of early days 
had two Cabinets to help him in administrative works, one 
deliberative and another executive. As regards the number 
of members of the inner Cabinet of mantrins, different political 
thinkers held different views. It ranged from one to many 
advisers to the sovereign. The greatest objection to having 
a large number of such councillors was due to the fact that 
state-secrets always ran the chance of being disclosed. 
Hence Kautilya would have only three or four mantrins 

1 GauiaMkamiltlt p> 130, v. 12. 

2 p. 131, v. 13. 
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ill the deliberative Cabinet. He is o{ opinion that in difficult 
and complicated state-affairs no definite conclusion may 


Number of 
councillors 
in the Inner 
Cabinet, and 
of ministers 
in the Outer. 


possibly be reached if there be only one mantrin, 
who may sometimes proceed unrestrained and 
whimsically. In the case ol the king having two 
mantrins, they both may combine to outvote the 
sovereign or may differ and thus bring about a 


deadlock or even ruin to the state. But if advised 


by three or four councillors the king may not have to come to 
any serious grief and may succeed in arriving at a definite con- 
clusion on state-matters. Indecision in deliberation and divul- 


gence of state secrets are the two great dangers that a king 
may fear from his advisers, if they number more than four. 
According to the exigencies of time and place and the 
nature of the state business, the king could exercise his 
option of consulting one or two only of these members of the 
Inner Cabinet together, or even not to consult them at all, if 
the business was a small one or of minor importance. But it 
should not be forgotten that the executive assembly of 
ministers (karma-sacivas in our opinion) called mantri-pari- 
fad may consist of as many high executive amatyas or state- 
officers as may be required for conducting the business of 
administration of a particular state. The M&nava, Brhaspati 
and UiSanas schools fixed the number of members composing 
this parifod to be 12, 16 and 20 ministers respectively. We 
call this body for conveuienco’s sake the Outer Cabinet. 

What is then the meaning of the term mantra for which 
ministers and councillors are called mantrins ? The word 


means counsel or deliberation on any scheme or measure or 
any act which is proposed to be legalised or carried into effect. 
Formation of policy in matters of state-business is the chief 
function of the inner cabinet of counsellors. Hindu politi- 
cians define mantra as pahoanga (or a five-limbed object). 
The first limb or part of mantra consists in deciding the means 
of commencement of a karma or work, be it in the king’s own 
kingdom, such as any constructive scheme or plan e.g. the 
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bailding of any forb, dam, etc., or be it a karma or work in 
his enemy’s dominion, e.g. any militant action 
^*Tng*^* or any arrangement of plan, etc. The second 
and its five part consists in discussing the question of collect- 
^ wts for materials required for the purpose 

which it is With regard to the third part, the 

definrfas ting and the counsellors are to ascertain the 
pafUaiiga. qnggtion of time and place of the same. The 
fourth part in deliberation is to take into consideration the 
remedial measures to be adopted in case any danger or im- 
pediment, either providential or human, threatens tihe work 
with immediate stoppage or incompleteness. The fifth or 
last part of deliberation consists in realising beforehand the 
possible results of the karma affecting the state viz., ameliora' 
tion, stagnation or deterioration. These are the five points 
of view from which the king’s counsellors are to deliberate 
on state-business. The functions of the members of the 


mantH-poi'i^ad or the Assembly of Ministers (‘Outer Cabinet’ 

as wo have proposed to call it) lay in executing 

the work proposed and discussed in the Inner 

Subjects of Cabinet or initiated by the kins; oranyofhi.s 
discussion. •' 

amdtyas. According to Maim (vn, 56-57), tlie 

sovereign should take counsel with his sacivas on the follow- 
ing state-matters, viz, peace and war, efficiency of the army, 
increase of revenue, protection and security of people, and 
application of national money to beneficial works, ^ukra 
is clearer on this point and in his opinion, consecration 
of the rightful heir to the throne is also one of the duties 
imposed on ministers and counsellors. Other functions which 


they had to discharge according to him were that they 
should keep the monarch fully informed of all military equip- 
ments, commissariat and contingencies. The constitutional 
powers of the amStyas can be best summed up in the words 
of BhSradvSja as quoted by Kautilya in his Arthaiastra^ 
where he discusses the question as to how the degeneration of 


I Bk. VIII, chap. I. 
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ministers is more dangeroas to the state than that of the 
sovereign himself. He says, — (1) deliberation on the policy 
of state (mantra), (2) realisation of the result of that policy, 
( 3 ) execution of business, (4) the business ooncering income 
and expenditure, (5) army, (6) its leading, (7) provision 
against enemy and wild tribes (afavi), (8) maintenance of 
government, (9) provision against (national) degeneration, 
(10) protection of the princes and their consecration to offices 
are vested in the ministers^. 

Early Indian kings sometimes exercised their royal 
power at th^ir own personal will, but it is the ministers 
who were generally held responsible for the king’s act and 
for that they were accountable to the judgment of the people. 
For the unpopular acts of the sovereign, the penalty fell 
on the Councils of counsellors and ministers. It is very 
probable that the responsibility for works of a particular 
department was imputed to the minister in charge. The 
ministers of the present-day governors in India, as we know 
them, are responsible to some extent only to the legislature 
in which the people’s representatives form a majority, although 
they are appointed by the governors ; but in ancient days 
the ministers were directly responsible to the ruler in whose 
hands their appointment lay. But it should be remembered 
that just as the governor now does, the king of ancient 
India also regarded them as “the channel of communication” 
between the government and the governed. Manu prescribes 
(VII, 56-57) that in all state matters the king should 
seek his ministers’ advice first individually and then jointly 
and then act according to his own opinion, keeping, of course, 
the welfare and advancement of the people uppermost in 
his mind, ^ukra says (I, 364 - 5 ) that tlie king shouhl 
invite the individual opinion (to be stated with reasons) of 
each minister separately in a written form and then compare 

I Mr. K. P. Jayaswal’s translation at p. 142 in part II of his 
Hitulu Polity, 
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beration of 
amatyas of 
the mantri- 
pari^ad 
and the 
mantrins of 
the Inner 
Cabinet. 


it with his own — the final decision resting with Iiiraself, But 
according to him the rale of majority mast be 
allowed to prevail finally {yat-kuryyat bahu- 
sommataifi). Kantilya, however, enjoins that in 
urgent matters of grave importance all the 
dht-saoioas and karma sacivas i. e. the members 
of the Inner Cabinet {mantrind^ and those of 
the Outer Assembly of ministers {mantri-pariyad) 
should be convened together in a joint meeting 
and be informed of all matters by the king whp should 
accept what is settled by the majority, or do what 
appears to him to be beneficial (to the state). The 
implication of the second alternative stated above by 
Kantilya appears to us that the king, if he tliought 
it proper, could go by the opinion of the minority also, 
in case it seemed to him to be for the good of the state. 
Hence I do not feel inclined to agree with Mr. 
Jayaswal who in his “Hindu Polity” says* “that the king 
is not given even the power of vetoing”. The results of a 
joint deliberation of members of the inner and outer cabinets 
can be illustrated from the famous epigraphic record* of the 
reparation-work undertaken by the provincial governor of 
l.narta and SurS^tra when the Sudarsana lake sustained a 
very huge breach in its dam by a rain storm in 150-51 a. d., 
causing a high flood in the neighbouring rivers. The 
mati-sadvas and karma-sacivas all vetoed the undertaking 
of the repairs as they would cost a good deal of public money 
and would require a long time to be finished. We do not 
know whether the central government of Mahakshatrapa 
Budradftman suffered at that time from pecuniary stringen- 
cies. But yet the king without raising any money either in 
the shape of new taxes or benevolences sanctioned a large 
amount of money from the royal coffers to be spent for this 
urgent public work andt he orovincial governor Suvi^kha 


I Hindu Polity, part 11, p. Ii8. 
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ordered the oompletion of the repairs to the great relief 
of the suffering people and the work was acoompliehed in a 
very short time. 

The salary given to a minister of the mantrin class 

was 48000 per annum and the same amount was 

fixed for the ^ivik (royal sacrificial priest), the AcSrya (royal 

teacher), the Purohita, the Minister of the Army Department, 

the Queen Mother and the Queen herself. Assuming the valuo 

of each po^a, as some scholars do, to be about an English 

shilling (sabout 10 annas now-a-days), the amount of 48000 

paijas equalises approximately Es 30000/-. Hence in ancient 

India a minister's salary was not more than Be 2500/- a 

month. We are also told that the ministers could very easily 

meet the cost of their necessities of life by means of such 

subsistence and there was therefore absolutely no 

^IdratTf chance for them of falling a victim to external 

quarters for halts and allurements. But this much appears to 

the am^tyas, be sure that an Indian minister’s pay in ancient 
etc. . ^ *' 

days was not as high as Bs 64000)- a year. 

Considering the money-value of the present times, it may 
be reasonable to raise the present-day minister’s pay to 
an amount more than Rs. 2500/- a month (the ancient Indian 
minister’s pay), but it should not in any case exceed even 
the pay of the President of the French Republic (i.ei, 
Rs. 60000/-) nor should it be almost equal to that of the 
Premier of England (i.e. Rs. 75000/-). CSijakya fixed the 
annual administrative charges for the various ministerial 
departments at one-fourth of the whole revenue ; but there 
was no restriction in obtaining the services of competent 
ministers at higher state-costs for which the usual budget 
could be exceeded. Ministers were also given separate palatial 
residential quarters near the royal palace. Old Sans- 
krit poets, of course, describe them to be splendid. 
Ministers also possessed rent-free lands. Hindu political 
iSdtrcu are very clear in their advice to ministers that they 
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should never desire anything more than their fixed salary and 
should receive no hush-money of any kind. 

The next and the last question that I want to deal with 
here is the relation between kings and ministers and 
between the latter and the people!^ In very early days of 
the Vedio period the people participated in the work 
of administration of the state through various political bodies, 
such as the smiitis and the like ; and kingly 
power was kept within healthy limitations by the 
will of the people. In the next period we find 
a great fall of popular power during the absolute 
rule of the eastern raonarchs. At that time 
the advisory element of administration was re- 
presented by the councillors and ministers to 
whom was transferred, as it were, the ancient power of 
the people, which gradually developed into a great factor, so 
much so that even the decision regarding succession to the 
throne rested with the ministers, who might be called “king- 
makers” (rajahft). During the king’s temporary absence 
from the capital on business, or during his retirement from 
worldly life, the ministers, who, in a way, were the people’s 
men and voiced public opinion in the king’s court, were kept 
in charge of the administration. Sometimes tlie reins of 
government were actually handled by them. It is really, as 
Fick says, upon the intelligence and energy of the Head of the 
State that “the influence of particular ministers upon the 
course of internal and external politics” depended. There 
were, however, kings who were quite independent of their 
ministers and behaved arbitrarily. Such sovereigns sometimes 
stripped ministers of their office which they were allowed 
to hold only during their pleasure, if, of course, the latter 
advised them wrongly or badly. They sometimes degraded 
others if they could not become satisfied by their indifferent 
advice. Still others they promoted, as you have just seen 
above, even to provincial governorships if their advice was 
wholesome both for himself and the people. The king bestows 
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favours on such of the ministers as ungrudgingly place their 
services at his disposal and he also places full confidence in 
them. Inconvenient ministers were got rid of by the sovereign 
on his accession to the throne — an occasion on which ho 
ia described as “ex:iinining the offices of the ministers”. In 
contrast to such treatment of ministers by a king, we have 
the type of such rulers also like Candragupta Maurya, who 
made over the entire charge of government to a Chancellor 
or a Prime-minister like CSfliakya and willingly abode by his 
superior advice, as such ministers really acted as “the guides 
of the king in worldly and spiritual matters”. In spite of such 
powers and privileges enjoyed by the High Ministers of 
State in ancient India, they are, in all Hindu political works, 
enjoined to be extremely cautious in behaving with their 
monarchs and they are always reminded by them that r&ja- 
seva (king’s service) is nothing short of agni-seva (play with 
fire). The ministers everywhere in the world should do well 
to remember the Mah&bhSrata ideal of ministry, viz., that 
they should be able to put up with the sudden outbursts 
of kingly displeasure, reproof and wrath and even their degra- 
dation by him. Will not the king look up to such men on the 
next occasion for advice in all matters of state ? Checks and 
obstructions offered by ministers could only be welcomed 
by monarchs, if the former could respectfully point out to the 
latter in a conciliatory spirit as to how they were erring 
towards wautonness and despotism. Disrespectful address and 
defiance to kingly authority by them could hardly be expected 
to be brooked by the sovereigns. Hence the NUiiastras are 
all concurrent in stating that whereas unwholesome advice 
is never to be given by ministers, wholesome advice also 
most not be offered in an insubmissive way. Ministers, nay 
all high officers of state, should not only be respectful in 
their conduct to the king alone, but also to all royal relatives 
and friends. When summoned by the king they should 
immediately be in attendance leaving a thousand other im- 
portant engagements. Wrong explanation of situations is the 
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highest of crimes that might be committed by ministers and 
the greatest of all good deeds that they might do is that they 
should never undertake to do anything which is good only 
to the king but is harmful to the people^. In case a king 
turns out to be an enemy of virtue, good polity and strength, 
and oppresses and punishes his subjects without reason — 
all that the ministers should do is that such a king should 
be deserted by them as a ruiuer of the state (roffra-naSaia), 
and in his place another qualified member of the royal 
family or any other worthy person should be installed by 
the royal priest with the consent of the various other prahftis. 
Such was, in short, the relation between the king and his 
advisers and between the latter and the people. This relation 
between the king and his ministers is thus excellently defined 
by dukrftcSrya* in a couple of verses, which state that 
those ofiScers who do not clearly explain to the monarch what 
is good and what is bad to him are really secret enemies 
in the shape of His Majesty’s *‘most obedient servants’* ; and 
the king also who does not listen to the counsel of ministers 
or regards what is good and bad to the state is a "robber” in 
royal garb and an exploiter of the people’s wealth. 

Let me conclude my thesis by quoting the famous verse 
of the Indian poet Bbfiravi (of the 6th century A. D,): 

"iSa khu-saJcM sSdhu na ISsti yo’ dhipaiji 
hitan naya^ tayiirifute aa kiiflrprahhul^l 
sadSnuhulefu hi kurvate ratiin 
nfpep) amatyeau ca aarva-acmpadakV’ 

**That servant is a bad counsellor who gives not salutary advice 
to his sovereign, and that sovereign is a bad master who 
listens not to the advice of a well-wisher. For, all kinds of 
prosperity favour (the countries in which) the kings and his 
ministers act in concert.” 

Hadhaoovinda Basak 


I II, 373. 
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Mr. Swamikannu Pillai seeka support for his date from 
the mention of a week-day, Friday, in Chilappatikaram j and 
there are others who say that the mention of solar signs in 
Paripadal and in Manimehalai prove that they are late 
works. I have dealt with this subject elsewhere in some 
detail. The argument is that India borrowed the planetary 
week-days and the solar signs from the Greeks a^ some time 
not earlier than the fifth century after Christ. It is said that 
the earliest known genuine instance of the use of a planetary 
week-day is afforded only by the Eran inscription of Budha- 
gupta, which has been assigned by Dr. Fleet to 484 A. o. ; 
and according to that great authority, there was no general 
practice of using the planetary names of days till the 8th 
century. From this it is argued that the composition of 
Chilappatikaram may be as late as the eighth or the ninth 
century. In vol. Ill of Dr. Fleet’s Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, which contains the inscriptions of the early 
Guptas and their successors, besides the Eran inscription 
there are only two other inscriptions, the Verawal inscriptions 
of 1246 and 1264, that mention a planetary week-day ; would 
we be justified in saying from this that (till the middle of the 
13th century) the people in the reigns of the early Guptas 
and their successors were not familiar with the use of plane- 
tary week-days f As a matter of fact, the planetary week- 
days seem to have been known in India centuries before the 
5th century. The expression vara, which imports a regu- 
lated division of the month, occurs in Atharva Jyotifa. In 
Paitdmaha SatphitS, which is said to be of the same type as 
VodMga Jyoti^a, Tuesday is said to occur. In OdthdsaptaiaH, 
which is attributed to Hftia S&tavShana, and which Sir B. G. 
Bhandarkar thinks was either written hj Hftia or was dedi- 
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cated to him, we come across Angarahct-vara (Tuesday). We 
have to place Hsla probably in the closing years of the 
first century b. 0. or the opening years of the first century 
A. 0. Aryiideva (c. 2nd century) employs week-days. Hitopa- 
deia mentions Bhattaraka-vara or Sunday. In Faikhanasa 
DharmasTUra, (c. 3rd century) Budha-vdra or Wednesday 
is mentioned. Ysjnavalkya mentions planetary days. The 
Matsya-pumna, which is regarded as the earliest of the 
Purdtfas, is not only cognizant of planetary week, but also 
deals with astral theology, for a chapter is devoted to the 
worship of the Sun on Aditya-mra. In Southern India, 
Tiruvalluvar, who is considerably anterior in date to the 
authors of Chilappatikaram and Manimekalai, has a couplet 
in his Rural which shows the adoption of the seven-day week. 
One of .Tnana Sambanda's padigams in the Devaram collec- 
tion mentions all the days of the week in their order ; and 
it is clear from that passage that in the minds of the people 
each day of the week had a well-understood beneficent or 
malignant influence associated with it. As regards the solar 
sign, BaudhSyana, whom Prof. Keith places in the 5th 
century b. o., and Aryadeva (c. 2nd century a. c.) mention 
the zodiacal signs ; and so do also some of the Smrtis. Even 
supposing that the planetary names of the week-days and 
the solar zodiac were borrowed by India from elsewhere, 
literary evidence shows that it must have been long before 
the 5th century of the Christian era. It has been conclusively 
established that there was extensive intercourse and traffic 
between India and Babylonia and Assyria ; and the recent 
discoveries at Harappa in the Punjab and at Mohenjo Daro 
in Sindh, prove the existence in India in the remote past 
of a civilisation and culture closely akin to those of the 
Sumerians. The borrowitig, if indeed there was a borrowing, 
may well have been from the Babylonian or Chaldean astro- 
logers direct ; and that is the view of the late Shankar Bal- 
krishna Dikshit. In any event, India need not have waited 
till the 5th century a. o. to borrow this knowledge. Indeed 
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Dr. Fleet himself practically concedes this when he admits 
in his article on Hindu chronology in the 11th edition of the 
Eneyolopaedia Britannica that some of the astronomical books 
perhaps postulate an earlier knowledge of the lords of the 
days, and other writings indicate a still earlier use of the 
period of seven days. 

IV. Vih century theory 

The 5th century has been suggested as the date of the 
Tamil Sangam by Pandit Raghava Aiyangar in his scholarly 
monograph on Cheran Chenkuttuvan. His argument has 
been largely influenced by a mislection of the Samudragupta 
inscription on the Asoka pillar at Allahabad, for which Dr. 
Fleet was originally responsible. The text of the inscription 
as published by Dr. Fleet contained the words Kauralaka- 
MaptarSja; and Dr. Fleet thought that Eauralaka must be a 
mistake for Eairalaka, and he translated the expression 
as MantarSja of Kerala. Following this interpretation, the 
learned Pandit cast about to discover what he thought was 
confirmation in Tamil literature of Samudragupta’s supposed 
invasion of the Kerala kingdom. He equated MaptnrSja 
with Mftntaram Cheral of Sangam literatur-', and noticing in 
an Ahanamtrn lyric reference to a military expedition by 
Vampa Moi'iyar, he stated that the expression Tampa 
Mbriyar meant the ‘new Mauryas’ or Guptas. Unfortunately 
for this reasoning, Dr. Kielhorn, in studying the Aihole 
inscription, identified Kunala therein mentioned with the 
Kaurala of the Allahabad inscription, and pointed out 
that Kaurala was a misreading. The proper rendering of 
the passage was settled by Dr. Kielhorn and Dr. Fleet in 
1898 ; and it is now understood by all that the reference in 
the Allahabad inscription is to Sainudragupta’s victory 
over the king who was reigning over the region round Kollera 
or Colair lake. Nobody has yet claimed for Samudragupta 
conquest of any territory south of KftficI ; and Dr, Dubreuil 
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is o{ the definite opinion that Samndragupta did not advance 
south of the It leads nowhere, therefore, to repeat 

an acknowledged mistake and base a hypothesis thereon as 
the learned Pandit has done. I have dealt with this hypo- 
thesis with some fulness in iny paper on the “Date of 
Chilappatikaram” and I would now satisfy myself with stating 
one further fact that tliero is a passage in the Purananuj'u 
collection exactly parallel to the one from the Ahan&nuru 
lyrics on which Mr. Raghava Aiyangar relies ; and there 
the term employed is Oriyar and not Mm'iyar. The old 
commentary explains Oriyar as meaning Nagas or VidyS- 
dharas ; and it is significant that the scholiast, who takes 
care to mention alternative readings wherever they are known 
to exist, does not mention Moriyar in his commentary as 
a variant. 

Some have sought to make out that Sangam literature 
cannot have been anterior to the 5th century, as Manime- 
kalai makes a reference to the Gurjaras, The expression 
Kuccara Kudigai occurs in Manimekalai ; but in my view it 
has been wrongly interpreted to mean 'a building in the 
architectural style of the Gurjaras*. I understand the expres- 
sion to mean ‘a hut fashioned or cut in a rock’, a ‘rock-cave*, 
kuccara being a corrupt form of kudhra a rock. The 
context seems to leave no room for doubt that this is the 
meaning. Prince Udayakumaran, in spite of Manimekalai 
having become a Buddhist nun, lecherously seeks her in a 
dharmaiald where she was serving food to the poor. She 
at once surpects him, and entering an inner apartment trans- 
forms herself with the help of a mantra into a strange lady, 
and then comes out. The prince does not recognise her, 
and after a vain search in the inner apartment, leaves the 
place. It is to denote this inner apartment, the expression 
kuccara kudigai is employed in the poem. 

V. Ilnd century theory 

The theory that aieigDi the Sangam epoch to the second 
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oentary A. c. falls next to be oonsidered ; and if it explains, 
as 1 shall presently show it does, facts available from the 
Sangam writings in such a manner as no other date so far 
considered does, no a priori consideration of the remote- 
ness of the date should deter us from accepting it. I have al- 
ready referred to the astronomical data found in two of 
the Sangam works ; and there is no reason to suppose that 
the authors of those works were only romancing when they 
mentioned those date. Taking the astronomical details found 
in Chilappatikaram, I have pointed out in my paper on the 
Date of Chilappatikaram that 171 a. c. will thoroughly 
satisfy the conditions in the text for the great fire that 
consumed Madura. In 171 a. c. Adi 26th was Friday ; 
KrsuS Saptami ended and AstamI began at 25gh. 43p. 
after sunrise, and Bhara^i star ended and Kartigai began at 
49gh. 57p. after sunrise. Thus 26th Adi 171 A. c. will fit in 
exactly for the fire at Madura ; and if 171 be accepted as the 
date of the fire, then Chen Kuttuvan Chera must be taken to 
be living at that time. Let us see if this hypothesis will 
satisfy other facts relevant to our inquiry. Sangam li- 
terature discloses that when Chenkuttuvan was reigning, 
Musuri was a flourishing seaport, frequented by foreign ships. 
Pliny, who wrote his geography about 80 A. c., says that 
Musiri was unsafe for ships to call at, owing to the existence 
of pirates, but apparently that danger had ceased to exist 
by the time of Ptolemy who died about 161 a. o., for he 
speaks of that seaport as a great emporium, which it certain- 
ly was in Chenkuttuvan’s time. Chenkuttuvan was a king 
of great prowess, and one of the titled names, Kadal-Ottia- 
Vel-Kelu-Kuttuvau or Kadal-pirakkOttia-Chenkuttuvan, by 
which Sangam poets refer to him is reminiscent of a naval 
engagement, which, perhaps, resulted in driving away the 
pirates from the coast. Again the value of synchronisms 
in fixing dates in Indian history is well-known ; and the matter 
contained in OhilappcUikaram afifords scope for several applioa* 
tnoni of that method. That epio reoounta that Oheokuttayan 
k H. Q., DMIMBitt, 1935 ^ 
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went on an expedition to North India, in which he was 
assisted by his ally Nvlrpavar Kannar, that on that occasion 
he fought a battle on the banka of the Ganges, where he 
Avas opposed by the combined army of certain ‘Aryan* princes, 
among whom Yijaya, son of Balakumara, Rudra and others 
are mentioned ; and that, after deleating the allied Aryan 
forces he returned with a slab of stone from the trans-Gangetic 
region for fashioning the image of Kannaki the painl-detH 
or wife-goddess which he intended to consecrate in a temple 
to be built in her memory and honour. At the consecration 
which the author of the poem attended, the epic tells us that 
kings of various countries were present and among them 
was GajabShu, king of Ceylon ; and GajabShu, on returning 
to his country, ordered the erection of a shrine in honour 
of potnt-devi and ordained the annual celebration of a festival 
for her in the month of Adi. Now, nobody will question 
that for an invasion of the north by the Chera king, the 
political condition not only in the other Tamil kingdoms 
but also outside Tamil India should be exceptionally weak 
and perturbed and if we examine the political history of 
ancient India, there seem to be, so far as the materials now 
available go, only two or three periods when the Tamils 
could have marched into North India with any degree of 
success. Going not further back than ttie 3rd century b. c., 
we can state definitely that siNsh an invasion could not have 
been possible in the times of Oandragupta Maurya, Bindu- 
sSra and Asoka. It could nob have occurred in Pusyamitra’s 
time. It could have taken place between Asoka's death and 
Pu^yamibra’s accession, that is, perhaps, between 234 and 
184 B. c. The period of the later Sungas appears to have 
been one of confusion ; but the SstavShanas or iSstakanjiis 
were already attempting to become powerful, and by the 
close of the first century b. 0 ., they seem to have supplanted 
the Rauvas, and in the early years of the 2nd century A. 0 . 
Gautaralputra Sri Sstakarqii is seen from the Nasik Inscription 
(Up. Ind, viii, p. 61 ) to have suooeeded in defeating the 
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KsaharSfcaa and annexing fcheir territory. So another date 
for the northern invasion might be found, after Fusyamitra’s 
long and eventful reign, possibly in the disturbed and confused 
period of the later Suugas and Ka^vas, that is, between c, 148 
B. C. and the closing years of the first century b. c., provided 
the Andhras or S&tavahanas would have presented no obstacle. 
After Gautamlputra Sri Satakarpi (o. 109 to c, 186 A. c.) came 
Pulumayi who is said to have reigned for about 30 years. 
He came into collision with Eudradaman I, the Saka Satrap 
of Hjjain, who .took from him most of the territory which 
Gautamlputra Sri Satakarni had won from the KsaharStas 
(Girnar Inscription) ; bub Gautamlputra Yajna Sri (c. 174 to 
202 A. c.) seems to have again defeated the western Satraps 
and recovered some of the lost provinces. Rudradaman’s 
aggrandizement is held to have been about 150 a. c. and 
perhaps, between that date and the date of Yajna Sri’s 
accession, the Satavahanaa were not powerful and could not 
have successfully opposed a southern array in its northward 
march. With the close of Yajna Sri’s reign, we enter on 
the 3rd century, which, in the words of Mr, Vincent Smith, 
"is one of the dark spaces in the spectrum of Indian history 
and almost every event of that time is concealed from view 
by an impenetrable veil of oblivion”. In this dark century 
too an invasion of North India might have taken place. 
The fourth and the fifth century of the Christian era is 
the well-known period of the mighty imperial Guptas ; and as 
Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil observes in the Sistory of the Deccan, 
the fifth century is the century of the Vakataka dynasty, 
which, the learned doctor afiSrms, is the most glorious and 
the most important of the dynasties of the Deccan between 
the third and the sixth century. By the 6th century we are 
in the period of the powerful Pallavas and CSlukyas who, 
till the latter were overthrown by the R&§trakilta8 in 753 a. o., 
were striving against each other for the mastery of the South. 
It is clear that the political conditions in the 4th and 
the eqcoeeding four oentoriee so far as now ^nowa were not 
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at all fayoarable to an attempt by a Chera kmg to invade 
northern India ; and there is no need to pursue our analysis 
further. Novr if the fire at Madura occurred in August 171 
A. 0., and therefore Ghenkuttuvan was ruling then, how 
would it agree with the political situation we have been 
examining ? The poem tells us that Ghenkuttuvan started 
on his northern expedition on hearing of Kannaki's apotheosis 
after the fire, and after he had ascertained through his spies 
that Nurruvar £annar had promised to assist him and desired 
to maintain friendly relations with him. Nuryuvar Kannar 
can be no other than Sstakar^i ; and we may conclude that 
Ghenkuttuvan and ^Stakar^i entered into a treaty for 
mutual assistance. We learn from the poem that Gheu” 
kuttuvan had been away from his state for 32 months, when 
he was on the bank of the Ganges. We may consequently 
suppose that about the beginning of 175 A. c. the Chera king 
WHS occupying the bank of the Ganges. This synchronizes 
with the period when Yajna Sri Satakarpi would have been 
seeking the aid of a friendly power to regain from the 
Satraps the territory lost by his ancestor Pulumftyi, Thus 
if we hold that Gbenkuttavan was, during a portion of his 
long reign, contemporaneous with Yajna Sri, we shall be able 
to explain satisfactorily his northern invasion, which while it 
served the Cbera’s object, must also have afforded material 
assistance to the ^takar^i in vanquishing the Satrap. We 
are told that at the battle of the Ganges, several northern 
princes were ranged against Ghenkuttuvan and his ally ; 
and one of the opposing princes was Vijaya, son of Bala- 
kumara. 1 suggest that Balakumara is Ptolemy’s Baleo* 
kouros. I know that it has been suggested by some historians 
that Baleokouros was probably one of the SStavShanas. The 
surimse may be unfounded ; but there can be no doubt that 
he was historically connected with the SStavfihanas ; and as 
Ptolemy mentions him in his Geography as a contemporary 
ruling prince, he must have been in existence before 160 a. a 
Bis son may well have been among the princes that opposed 
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Chenkuttuvan at the battle of the Ganges. Yaj&a dri 
himself was according to the Matsya-purSt^a succeeded by a 
Vijaya ; but it is not stated how they were related. Can 
that Vijaya be the Vijaya mentioned in Ohilappatikaram ; 
and if so, was he a usurper, or did he come of a collateral 
line to which, perhaps, Baleokouros or Balakumara belonged ? 
Then, another of the princes that Chenkuttuvan defeated at 
the battle of the Ganges was Budra ; and about this time 
we have Budrasitnha, if not also Budrasena of the Satraps, 
from whom Yajna Sri must have recovered his lost territory. 
My suggestion is that the battle of the Ganges was fought 
by Yajna Sri and his ally against the forces of the Satraps 
and their allies. 

There is also another important synchronism that has to 
be considered ; for, Chilappatikaram informs us that among 
the various kings that attended the consecration of the image 
of Patnl-devl, Gajabahu, the king of Ceylon, was one. 
According to the Mahavanisa, Gajabahu was reigning between 
173 and 191. The Bajavall says that Gajabahu took with him 
some relics of PatnI-devI to Ceylon ; and this lends confir- 
mation to the statemeut in the poem that on his return 
Gajabahu ordered a shrine to be constructed and an annual 
festival to be celebrated in his dominion in honour of Patnl- 
Kadavuj or PatnI-devl. This account enables us to explain 
the hold that the tradition of PatnI-devI, the ‘wife-goddess’ 
has long had on the people of Ceylon, whereas Dr. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy observes (JBAS., 1909, p. 292) that some of 
the images in the t-emples that depict the old art of that 
island are those of the apotheosised wife. 

VI. Conclusion 

Thus we see that 171 a. c. as the date of the fire at Madura 
satisfies the test afforded by a consilience of results ; and we 
may therefore reasonably conclude that Chenkuttuvan was 
then the king of Chera, He reigned for 55 yea;B, as we see 
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from Patiffu-pattu (V) ; and according to Chilappatikarcm 
he had been 50 years on the throne when he built and conse- 
crated the temple of Patnl-devl, His father Nedura Oherala- 
dan, will have to be assigned to the latter half of the first cen- 
tury, as we learn from PcUiffu-pattu (II) that he reigned for 
58 years. The poet Kumattnr Kannanar who was rewarded 
by Nedum Oheraladan for his laudatory poem Patifru-pattu 
(II), and the poet Falai Kautamanar who has sung Patirru- 
pattu (III) in praise of Nedum Cheraladan’s brother, could 
not be later than the first quarter of the 2nd century. The 
poet Faranar, who has sung about Chenkuttuvan, has also 
sung about llanjdy-Ohenni, the father of Karikala Chola. Naki- 
ranar and Mangudi Maruthanar have sung about the Fandya 
Nedum Seliyan and we see from Chilappatiharcm that 
Nedum Seliyan’s death occurred when Chen Kuttnvan had 
gone on his Northern expedition. Mudattama Kanniyar 
and Buttiran Kannanar have panegyrised Karikala Chola. 
Thus some of the most famous of the Tamil kings 
and Tamil poets of the Sangam epoch may be placed 
in the 2nd century. There is internal evidence in Chilappati- 
karcm and Manimekalai that they are posterior to the 
famous Kural of Tiruvalluvar ; and if there be any sub- 
stance in the tradition that associates Tiruvalluvar with Elela 
Binga, and in the identification, suggested by some scholars, 
of Elela with Elara of the Ceylon chronicle, then Tiruvalluvar 
would have to be placed in the latter half of'the 2nd century 
B. 0. Mr. Somasundara Desikar, to whose learned articles 
reviewing Mr. Swamikannu Fillai’s date for Paripadal, refer- 
ence has already been made, claims for that Sangam work 
similar antiquity ; for he concludes his elaborate inquiry by 
showing that the astronomical data supplied by that work 
yield 161 b, o. as the date. Into the examination of these 
latter dates we need not now minutely enter. For the present 
we may, it seems to me, hold as a safe hypothesis that a very 
considerable portion of the literary and political activity of 
the Sangam epoch belongs to the second century of the Chris- 
tian era, 


E, G. Sbbsha Itir 



Persian Inscriptions in the Gwalior State 

I 

The territories of Soindhia are rich in Hindu and Moslem 
epigraphy, but unfortunately the latter has not received 
proper attention from the epigraphists so far. Persian inscrip- 
tions are found more in Malwa (or southern division of the 
state) than in the northern or around Gwalior, the capital. 
The possession of Malwa has been the cherished object of 
almost all the rulers of the known Mnsalman dynasties, 
which, after conquest, in view of its being a distant country, 
cared more to leave monumenbary objects in this part than 
in a nearer place like Gwalior. 

This inscription comes from modern Chanderi^, one of the 
many places in the Gwalior State which have made their 
mark in history. It lies 24° 4" N. and 78° 11" E, and is 
situated in a picturesque valley of the Betwa river. It is a 
decaying town at present, and is reached from Lalitpur, a 
station on the Bombay-Delhi main line of the G. I. P. 
Railway, whence it is 24 miles by road. Chanderi is still 
famous for its fine muslins and gold brocade the only industry 
which survives to this day. 


II 

This inscription is being edited from a photographic repro- 
duction of the original inscription discovered in a wall of 
a private house by the State Archaeological Department 
in December 1924. 

1 The present Chanderi was founded after the desertion of its 
old site, now known as Budhi Chanderi which is traditionally believed 
to be the capital of Kaja SiSupala, a contemporary of iSrl Kfsna, 
Pa^d^vas and Kauravas. Under the 
the Subah of Malwa. 


Mughals it 


Sarkar 
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The epigraph is incised on a soft white sandstone common 
at Chanderi in raised letters, and measures 4' by 2'. It 
consists of four lines of Persian prose written in Suls charac- 
ters (an improved form of the Naskh characters). It 
refers to the construction of a mosque during the reign of 
Muhammad Shah in the country of Eoka in 711 a. h. a 
1311 A. c. It also mentions one Ismail, son of Abd-ul-Salam, 
who wrote this epigraph and caused the mosque to be 
completed. 

Of the persona named, Muhammad Shah is the well-known 
Ala-ud-din Muhammad II Ehiiji, the third of the Sultans 
of the Khilji dynasty of Delhi, whose general Ein-ul-Mulk 
took Chanderi from the Raja of Malwa in 704 A. h. » 1304 A. c. 
The name of the Governor whose titles only cover more than 
a line of the inscription seems to have slipped from the 
pen of the writer, and which he might have thought of 
inserting somewhere amidst the titles. Next comes Ismail, 
son of Abd-ul-Salara surnamed Whajih-i-najib, who calls 
himself the writer of the inscription. As the mosque reached 
completion under this man, he seems to be in all probability 
either an architect or some subordinate officer who might be 
in charge of the construction of the mosque. However I 
have not so far been able to trace Ismail from the available 
records. The inscriptiom names no town but mentions 
the territory of Eoka. Eoka was the Raja of Mnlwa who 
only opposed Ein-ul-Mulk in his conquest of Malwa in A. c. 
1304. As the mosque was built in A. c. 1311, it is probable 
that even at that time, this part of country may have been 
more popularly known as Eoka dominion (D64a). The date 
clearly reads as 20th Sha’ban 711 (a.h.). 

The inscription conspicuously omits any quotation from 
the holy texts, which shows it to be a supplement to 
another inscription on the same building. This inscription 
though it is not at present tn situ belongs presumably to 
Chanderi, as there is no big Muhammadan centre in the 
vicinity. 




The Chanderi Inscription, 
Gwalior State 



;stu> jk]^\ 

^0 lyo] ; dJUaJ-M#^ d.Xi» d^JJ] oJ.^. ^,'JaL«*Jl (r) 

dutii^iji <Ltu~ ^,ijj.i ^.,|yi^ ^:oJ\. iJ.o^Ji y.ii.i (r) 

u.-*^^-^f j|, JiXiJ (f*) 

dJtrsJ 

I}jUja><Aw • 


/. W. 0., Dec. 1925 


PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN THE GWALIOR STATE 


6SS 


My reading of the text is as given in the annexed slip. 
Translation : 

Line 1. The edifice of this mosqae, in the time of the reign 
of the respected Sultan, the Commander of the World 
and the Religion,- the Alexander of the Age, the 
victorious Muhammad Shah, 

Line 2. the king, may Heaven be his dominion, his commands 
exalted and his dignity elevated, daring the governor- 
ship of Amir-ul-UmrSh, 

Line 3 . the shelter of the sages, the lord (paramount) of the 
fortune of Religion, the (greatest) athlete of Iran, 
(the holder of the) royal sceptre, may God perpetuate 
his august and dignified existence. 

Line 4 . the humble, desirous of the blessings of Elysium, 
Ismail, son of Abdul-Salam, surnamed Wajih-i-Najib, 
writer of the scrip, caused it to be completed in the 
country of Koka. 20th Sha’ban 711 (a. h.). 

Ill 

The historical significance of the epigraph lies in the 
following : — 

1. The inscription alludes to the mosqae to have been 
built in the country of Koka. Koka^ was the Raja of Malwa 
in A. c. 1804 . This Raja has been noticed by Ferishta only 
and a further evidence of his existence is found in this record. 

2. It has already been remarked in the last footnote that 
the modern Chanderi has been founded after the desertion of 
its traditional site, now known as Budhi (old) Chanderi and 
situated nine miles north-west of the new town. When 
this change of site took place is not yet certain. Sir 
A. Cunningham* puts it early in the 15 th century after 
the assertion of independence by the Sultans of Malwa. 

1 Brigg’s Ferishta, vol. I, p, 361. 

2 Arch. Sur. of India R., vol. II, p. 402. 

1* H. Q., DBCBMBBR, ip^S 
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6S6 PERSIAN INSCRIPnONS IN THE GWALIOR STATE 

I 

As this inscription bears the date 1311 and as it was found at 
the new site, it may be dated a century earlier, that is, after 
the second Muhammadan invai^ion in 1304, though it may 
even be placed in the latter half of the 13th century after 
the first Muhammadan invasion of 1251 as shown below. 

According to Sir A. Cunningham the fate of the first 
Musalnian invasion is not known, yet it is certain that 
Chanderi continued to be in the bands of the Hindus. The 
Hindu Rajas therefore must have shifted the seat of govern- 
ment, and that too just after the Muhammadan attack of 
1251, as a result of the disappointment in the war and also 
as an artifice to baffle the invaders, — a recourse often resorted 
to by the Ranas of Chitor. Moreover the second Musahnan 
invasion of 1304 conclusively puts Chanderi in the hands 
of Muhammadans, who, as usual, left there, a governor 
whoso presence is proved by this inscription. The gover- 
norship should not have been possible, had the Hindus 
shifted the site after the second invasion. Besides, the 
conquerors seldom make such changes, and even if they did 
so at all, they hardly allowed the name to survive. All 
this is further corroborated by the following facts, viz., 
(l) the old site is almost a purely Hindu site with some Jain 
temple ruins of the 9th to 12th century, (2) the architecture 
of the ruins is practically free from Musalman influence, 
and the ruins are conspicuously devoid of the remnants of 
tombs or mosques, (3) the present town of Chanderi possesses 
a Jain temple with a pilgrim’s record dated V. S. 1316, 
following almost the date of the first Musalman invasion — 
probably a work of newcomers, (4) the last though not 
the least is a sati stone recently discovered at the old site 
which mentions this place as Kasirabad, and bears the date 
Y. S. 1545. This shows that by the time the Sultans of 
Malwa came into power the traditional name was changed for 
Nasirabad though it did not become popular. 


Bamunuh Saksbna 



Aspects of the History of Hindu Astronomy 

“A mau”, says Seneca, “can hardly lift up his eyes 
towards the heavens without wonder and veneration to see so 
many millions of radiant lights and to observe their courses 
and revolutions, even without any respect to the common 
God of the Universe.” Thus even at the dawn of human 
consciousness when the light of knowledge was fitfully 
glimmering from within the veil of ignorance, the science 
of Astromony, the most ancient of all sciences, attracted 
attention. Even from the earliest ages, the beauty and the 
grandeur of sunrise and sunset and of the dreamy mystery 
that the night presents, excited awe and wonder even in the 
most careless observers and naturally a spirit of enquiry was 
roused in them : 

“0 Almighty omniscient Lord, what is the measure of this 
earth ? What is its shape 1 Who holds it firm ? What are its 
divisions ? Where are the seven regions on it ? How does the 
cycle of night and day originate from the Sun ? And does he 
revolve illumining the different worlds ?” {Surya Siddhanta). 

The basis of Hindu Astronomy was in the religious beliefs 
of Hindu votaries in times when each heavenly body 
represented a Divinity. The study of Astronomy originated 
in the doctrine that the Supreme Being had assigned duties 
to each of the heavenly bodies by which they became rulers 
of the world, and that a knowledge of the Divine Will 
would be acquired by watching and observing the order 
of their motions and the recurrence of times and seasons. 
With the Hindus the study of Astronomy became a sacred 
duty, at least among the most educated classes, inasmuch 
as the celestial bodies were viewed ns gods, and worship 
of them was enjoined by the Vedas. Thus the piety of the 
Hindus in primitive ages led them to watch with care all 
the phenomena of the Heavens, and to perfect their calendar 
of festivals, etc., and to this end the first Hindu astronomers 
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directed their attention. Thus according to Baily, accurate 
astronomical observations had been in India, probably before 
3000 B. 0., a conclnsion which is justified on independent 
evidence. Some writers of the history of the Vedic age have 
also held that the sacrificial rites described in the Vedas 
were of astronomical origin. In any case as they were regu- 
lated by the position of the moon with reference to the stars 
they must be held to pre-suppose astronomical observations, 
which indeed became a religious necessity, so that it is reason- 
able to argue that an extensive astronomical knowledge was 
obtained in India even in the Vedic times. From the tran- 
slations of Vedic hymns by the great Vedic scholars of 
India, we understand that even in the Vedic times the 
Hindus had a knowledge of the motions of the planets (at 
least five) and the causes of solar and lunar eclipses ; and an 
astronomical interpretation of the Vedic hymns attempted 
by other scholars goes to show that a knowledge of solstitial 
and equinoctial points on the part of Vedic writers could 
reasonably be accepted. 

In that early age when perfect instruments had not been 
invented, it was a most remarkable achievement for Hindu 
astronomers to have determined the lunar and solar eclipses 
with such correctness as would have stood the strictest 
scrutiny of scientific investigations. The Hindus were at a 
very early date well acquainted with the facts of the eclipses. 
They had rules for calculation of the various phases both of 
lunar and solar eclipses, the times of beginning, middle and 
end ; and notwithstanding the fact that the superstitions of 
of the people in geneial had greatly deferred the progress 
of astronomical investigations in early times, the cause of 
the eclipses was well understood by the Hindu astronomers 
as is shown by the following extracts from the Siddhanta 
iSiromat^i, ch. 8, 1-6 : — 

“The moon, moving like a cloud in a lower sphere, over- 
takes the sun ; hence it happens that the western side of the 
sun's disc is first obscured and that the eastern side is the 
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last part relieved from the moon’s dark body and to some 
places the sun is eclipsed and to others it is not eclipsed. 

At the change of the moon, it often happens that an 
observer, placed at the centre of the earth, would find the 
sun, when far from the zenith, obscured by the intervening 
body of the moon ; whilst another observer on the surface 
of the earth will not, at the same time, find him to be so 
obscured, as the moon will appear to him to be depressed 
from the line of vision extending from his eye to the sun. 
Hence arises the necessity for the correction of parallax in 
celestial longitude and latitude in solar eclipses, in conse- 
quence of the difference of the distance of the sun and the 
moon. 

When the sun and the moon are in opposition, the 
earth’s shadow envelopes the moon in darkness. As the moon 
is actually enveloped in darkness, its eclipse is equally seen 
by every one on the earth’s surface, and as the earth’s 
shadow and the moon which enters it are at the same dis- 
tance from the earth, there is, therefore, no call for the 
correction of the parallax in a lunar eclipse. 

As the moon moving eastward enters the dark shadow 
of the earth, its eastern side is first of all involved in obscurity 
and its western side is the last portion of its disc which 
emerges from darkness as it advances in its course. 

As the sun is a body of vast size, and the earth insigni- 
ficantly small in comparison, the shadow cast by the sun 
from the earth is, therefore, of a conical form, terminating 
in a sharp point. It extends to a distance considerably 
beyond that of the moon’s orbit. 

The length of the earth’s shadow and its breadth at the 
part traversed by the moon may be easily found by pro- 
portion”. 

From the above extracts we see that the correction of 
parallax in latitude and longitude is of great importance in 
calculating eclipses accurately, and hence we are led to believe 
that the Hindus had a thorough knowledge of this phenomenon 
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even in the Vedic age when eclipses were correctly calculated 
for religious purposes. 

The subject of eclipses was of a nature too sacred to be 
treated lightly or communicated indiscriminately, and a warn- 
ing is given in the Surya Siddhanta to tlxis effect — “This 
science secret even to the gods is not to be given to any body 
but to the well examined pupil who has attended the whole 
year.'’ The same feeling of awe was even current amongst the 
ancient Chinese who looked upon an eclipse as foretelling 
imminent calamities. Thus going back to Chinese records, we 
are told, that in 2159 B. c.,the Royal astronomers Hi and Ho 
failing to predict an eclipse were executed, so that apparently 
an eclipse was then regarded as an event of serious portent. 
This was by no means strange. For if celestial phenomena, 
in general, excited wonder and a spirit of worship, an eclipse 
could not but be associated with a temporary deluge, and 
would as such be naturally regarded with a feeling of mysteri* 
ous awe. And even as the motion of the sun and the moon 
produced obvious terrestrial phenomena, day and night and 
changes in the seeisons, so there was nothing to indicate that 
these motions and the positions of stars, as well as such 
naturally striking phenomena as the eclipses and the appear- 
ances of comets and meteors were not capable of producing 
occult and baneful influence on man. Accordingly it should 
not sound in any way strange that the people who studied 
these phenomena were popularly credited with and gradually 
came to claim supernatural wisdom. Thus in the infancy 
of this ancient science, astrology and astromony became 
blended together in en inseparable way. From the above 
account of the execution of the Royal astronomers Hi and 
Ho we may naturally conclude that the Chinese even at that 
time possessed some rules of predicting the eclipses, the 
knowledge of which the Hindus also could claim even in 
Vedic times. 

We should not in this connection forget to mention the 
superior astronomical knowledge of the Chaldeans who had 
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apparently made a wonderful progress in astronomy ; 
long before the Greek civilisation came into being, 
the Chaldeans had discoverd the Saros (literally means 
repetition). This consists of 223 lunations in a period of 
about 18 years 11 days constituting a cycle and includes 
an exact number of periods of the revolutions of the moon’s 
nodes, relative to the earth ; and the Chaldeans had found 
by means of observations that eclipses during one cycle are 
repeated during the following cycles, exactly in the same 
order and almost under similar circumstances. In order to 
understand this, it is necessary to remember that an eclipse 
takes place, when the sun, the earth, the moon and the 
node of its orbit are almost in the same line. It will be easily 
seen that all the configurations satisfying this condition for 
an eclipse will continually recur in a fixed sequence, at every 
succeeding Saros on account of its peculiar characteristics 
mentioned above. It may be possible, and it was perhaps so, 
that the explanation of the remarkable property of the Saros 
was not known to the Chaldeans. It was probably derived as a 
generalisation from observations alone. In order to arrive at 
this generalisation, it was obviously necessary to observe and 
tabulate the eclipses for a considerable length of time and 
with an accuracy which presupposed a high standard of astro- 
nomical knowledge. In fact, the discovery of the Saros was 
one of the greatest achievements of ancient astronomy and 
it is no small credit for the Chaldeans to be associated with 
one of the most brilliant records of scientific generalisation. 

The next step of astronomical progress leads us to the 
discovery of the divisions of the ecliptic and the signs of the 
zodiac. The question naturally arises, to whom the credit 
of this important discovery is duo. The Hindu astronomers 
had two systems of reckoning : the lunar mansions or the 
and the signs of the zodiac or the rails, the first being 
obviously the earlier of the two. For while the moon’s motion 
among the stars is a matter of direct observation, the solar 
niotion in its relation to the stars could only be observed by an 
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indirect method on Account of the fact that its light shuts out 
of view all stars in its neighbonrhood. On the other hand the 
moon’s motion is much more irregular than that of the sun. 
The observation of the sun's motion, therefore, came to be 
recognised as a matter of practical as well as of scientific impor- 
tance and the method of signs or rSSis ultimately superseded 
the method of the tithis. As regards the Lunar system of the 
Hindus, its high antiquity is testified to by the fact that 
the primitive series opened with KrttikS (Pleiades) ns the 
sign of the vernal equinox. This could take place only 
about 2300 b. c. Nowhere else would be found a well- 
authenticated zodiacal sequence of so early a date. If this 
be granted, it seems to be very probable that the method of 
signs was built up in India, for the method of tUhi$ which is 
admitted to be peculiar in India may be regarded as the 
parent of the method of signs and we are thus able almost to 
trace a gradual evolution along lines well recognised in science 
of the system of signs. The Hindu astronomers divided the 
ecliptic and the zodiac into 28 parts (and then into 27) form- 
ing so many groups of stars in the path of the moon, each 
division corresponding with the space of the moon’s daily 
motion through them. The groups were hence called lunar 
asterisms. The ancient Hindu astronomers chose a set of 
27 principal stars, one for each of the 27 lunar constellations, 
generally the brightest star of the asterism, and called 
it Yoga-tar& whilst the cluster of stars was named the 
Nak^ra, The Yoga-tftra was connected with the begin- 
ning or the first point on the ecliptic of the division represent- 
ing this space of the asterism by the small arc of apparent 
difference of longitude between them, this arc being called 
Bhoga of the asterism. Thus the 27 divisions of the ecliptic 
became as fixed in position as the stars themselves like a fixed 
dial, with the numbers ranging not along the equator but 
along the ecliptic itself. The accompanying diagram may, 
perhaps, more explicitly convey the nature of the Hindu 
eoliptio, which is here shown as a great circle in perspective. 
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Each diviaioa represents one twenty-seventh part of the 
ecliptic, and each star the Yoga-tSrS of the lunar astersim 
to which it belongs. From the above arguments and from 
the investigations of Weber and Colebrooke we deduce that 
the Hindus founded their lunar mansions which the Arabs 
(under the name of Manzil) and the Chinese (under the name 
of Sien) borrowed. We also know that the Greeks were 
nob possessed of the system of lunar mansions. Weber, 
however, propounded the view that the system origi- 
nated in Babylon. Such a view can no longer be maintained, 
since we have now to admit that the Babylonian system is 
based on the sun’s motion. Now if the view advocated above 
that the lunar system must be of older date than that based 
on the sun’s motion be correct, wo have to admit that 
the Babylonian system was derived by adoption. 
Hence we are justified in inferring that if the Hindus 
can claim to be the originators of the system of lunar 
mansions, they have an equal right to claim to be the pro- 
pounders of the system dependent on the divisions of the 
Zodiac ; for it is natural to believe that a theory which 
belongs to a particular country in its first stage would very 
likely belong to that country in its second stage as a natural 
consequence of evolution. 

But a careful examination of the scientific facts hitherto 
available leads us to the conclusion that the Hindu, the 
Chinese and the Egyptian astronomy grew up side by aide, 
till at a later date the diligence and genius of the Hindu 
astronomers gave such an impetus to the progress of astro- 
nomical knowledge in India that it secured for them the 
superiority over all other ancient nations. Perhaps the rudi- 
ments of astronomy the Hindus, the Chinese, and the Egyp- 
tians gathered from their common central Aryan home. For, 
according to Colebrooke, the emigrating tribes, who undoubt- 
edly went from their common Asiatic home, carried with them 
the evidences of the common origin of their astronomies, and 
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the arguments iu support of this proposition can be summaris- 
ed as follows : — 

(1) They had a like number of days of the weok and 

a like number of months. 

(2) They had similiar divisions of the ecliptic. 

(S) They had the same signs of the zodiao. 

(l) They had similiar months of the year. 

(5) They had a like number of lunar constellations. 

(6) They made a like use of the celestial sphere. 

(7) They made a like use of the Qnomon and 

They had a like fantastic nomenclature of 
constellations. 

Some are however inclined to include Greek astronomy 
in the above list. But a careful investigation of certain facta 
does surely raise some doubts as to the date of origin of the 
Greek astronomy which, we are persuaded to believe, cannot 
be placed as early as that of the Hindu astronomy, nay, the 
Greek astronomy was of a much later .origin. For we know 
that it was Thales who first introduced in Greece the study 
of astronomy on a scientific basis and he in his turn had been 
taught his rudiments by the Chaldean priests. Before his time 
scientific investigations of astronomical phenomena had not 
been encouraged and it was not till a much later date that the 
study of astronomy was taken up in Greece on a purely 
scientific basis. Even up to the time of Aristotle we find no 
plausible record of scientific generalisations of astronomical 
phenomena formulated in Greece. To prove that the earth is 
spherical, Aristotle asserts that the sphere is the most perfect 
shape and the earth being the handicraft of the greatest work- 
man must be spherical as a perfect specimen of the noblest 
workmanship ; again in connection with the diurnal motion, 
Aristotle argues that the motion of the heavens is towards 
the right because this is the more honourable direction. Such 
arguments, we dare say, can hardly be called scientific reason- 
nings, not to speak of conclusive proofs. The two great 
names that stand out preeminently in the history of Greek 
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astronomy are Hipparchus and Ptolemy. In fact it was due 
to them alone that the Greek astronomy was rebuilt and 
remodelled on a novel scientific plan. It was in the second 
century b. c. that Hipparchus determined that the sidereal 
time taken by the sun to start from one sign and to return 
to the same again is leas in the next year than it was in the 
previous year. This earlier return is termed precession. On 
account of this precession we get the tropical year which is 
the interval that elapses between the sun’s starting from one 
sign and its coming back to the same again ; whereas the 
sidereal year is the interval elapsing between the sun’s 
moving from one star and reaching it back. Hippar- 
chus calculated the respective periods of these two years, the 
number of days in a month and also the periodic times of the 
five planets then known. Besides it was due to him also that 
the inclinations of the Solar and the Lunar orbits with the 
equator were finally determined. Of course, he was indebted 
in no small degree to the Chaldeans for his calculations and 
assertions ; yet it was he who first made Greek astronomy 
stand on a sound mathematical basis. About four centuries 
later came Ptolemy. Within this interval Greek astronomy 
made no noteworthy progress. Ptolemy was undoubtedly 
the most eminent of ancient Greek astronomers. His 
chief credit lay in compiling his greatest work Almaghast 
in which were recorded in a systematic way the notable 
discoveries of his predecessors and of himself. He com- 
manded a unique influence on the public mind of his time. 
He asserted that the earth was fixed and the planets 
of the solar system were moving round the earth in 
circles. Of course this view was well grounded on common 
experience. In this connection, it will be interesting to cite 
the scientific reasonings which he put forward in support of 
his view. He said that the stars and the planets were of the 
nature of fire, and the earth was a collection of hard substance ; 
hence it was more reasonable to ascribe motion to the planets 
than to the earth. He further added that if the earth was 
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in motion, why should men be unconsoious of the fact. But 
about this time Aryabhatta maintained [in the beginning of 
the Christian era, (see Brenuand’s Sindu Astronomy), or 
5th century A. d., (Kern and Colebrooke) ], the diurnal 
motion of the earth round its ^xis. *‘The starry sphere’*, he 
affirms, ‘‘is stationary and the earth making a revolution 
produces the daily rising and setting of stars and planets.” 
The commentator, Prthadaka SvSiuin quotes the following 
lines in support of the above view ; 

Bhupafijarah sthiro bhur evavrtyavrtya pratidaivasikau/ 

Udayastamayau sampSdayati nakijatragrahanam// 

The idea of heliacal rising and setting of stars and planets 
was first fully developed in Europe by Copernicus in the 
15th century, and before him it was not recognised, 
though some rudimentary hints were thrown by Pythagoras 
in the 5th century b. o. Aryabhatta promulgated the above 
theory in its present form in the beginning of the Christian 
era or 5th century a. d. at the latest. We are therefore 
inclined to believe that this theory had its origin in India 
and was introduced into Europe through the Greek medium, 
where it was given its present practical garb. After 
Ptolemy the study of astronomy became obsolete in Greece 
and when the Arabs came as a conquering nation to settle 
in Europe, they grew fascinated by this ancient science and 
took up its study seriously. At first a few Greek treatises 
were translated, but soon by the untiring energy and exer- 
tions of Al-Badaunl Abul Waza and others there came a 
new spirit of astronomical researches among the Arabs and 
as the result a few theories on precession and the lunar 
orbit were discovered. However, the above arguments lead 
us to believe that the Hindu, Chiuose and Babylonian 
systems grew up side by side and under their fostering 
influence was developed the astronomy of the Greeks and 
the Arabs. 

The fixing of the first point of the Indian Zodiac so as 
to make it unchanged in after time is characterised as a 
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remarkable eveat in the history of Hindu astronomy and is 
one of the fundamental differences of the Hindu and the 
European systems. In the European astronomy all longi- 
tudes are measured by arcs of the ecliptic, whose origin is 
the equinoctial point at the time of observation. This 
point moves backward along the ecliptic at an annual rate 
of about 50" causing an annual change of the same amount 
in the longitude of the stars and this is termed the pre- 
cession of the equinoctial point. Hindu astromony, however, 
avoided the annual change of longitude by assuming a 6xed 
point of the ecliptic as the beginning of their system, the 
position of the lunar asterisms being all fixed in relation to 
that beginning. The Hindu astronomers were at a very early 
date acquainted with the phenomenon of precession. Even 
the theory of the Libration of the Equinoxes was early 
known to them. BhSskara says, — “The intersection of the 
equinoctial and ecliptic circles is the Krantipata or inter- 
secting point of the sun’s path. Its revolutions are retro- 
grade, three myriads in a Kalpa". A correspoding passage 
occurs in the Surt/a Siddkanta , — “The circle of Asterisms 
moves eastward 30 score (or 600 times) in a Yuga that 
is to say all the asterisms at Krst move west ward 27*, 
then returning from that limit they reach their former 
places, then they move eastward the same number 
of degrees and returning thence come to their own places. 
Thus they complete one libration or one revolution as it is 
called. In this way the number of revolutions in a Yuga is 
600, which answers to 600000 in a Kalpa’’ (Vapudeva Sastri). 

We shall now return to our discussion of the 
Zodiacal system. In modern times, with our fixed obser- 
vatories, our instruments of precision, clocks and instruments, 
it is rather an easy affair to determine the position of the 
sun or any other celestial body, at any time. We have, in 
fact, only to note the moment of the transit of the body 
across the meridian of a place, by means of the sidereal clock. 
This gives one of the co-ordinates and the other co-ordhnate 
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is given by the altitude of the body at its meridian passage, 
and by this means the position of the body and its motion 
at any time may be accurately represented. But the 
ancient astronomers had no such means at their disposal. 
They early recognised that the various groups of stars or 
constellations seemed to be bound together by an invisible 
chain and to be apparently 6xed or practically so to the 
celestial dome or vault, which appeared to rotate about a 
certain definite axis practically fixed in space. Of this 
rotation of the celestial vault the Surya Siddhanta says : — 

Bhacakram dhruvayor baddham aksiptam pravahanilaih/ 

Paryetyajasram tannaddhS grahakaksa yathakramam// 

“The starry sphere is said to revolve constantly through 
the influence of the pravaha winds, as also do the planets 
confined within their respective orbits”. The ancient astro- 
nomers must have noted, moreover, in the next place that 
there is one family of constellations, arranged along the 
whole of the celestial region, through which the sun, the 
moon and the planets (known to them) pursued their courses. 
The family constellations, therefore, came to be used as so 
many signs for indicating and describing the positions of 
these at any time and their motions from day to day. To 
explain this Zodiacal system in the light of common expe- 
rience we suppose a big clock to be fixed in space with 
twelve divisions marked on it and the two hands indicating 
specified times, and then we see even at the first sight that 
such a clock bears a close analogy to the Zodiacal system 
with its twelve signs. Just as we can find the exact time 
simply by looking at the clock, in a similar way the 
Zodiacal system gives the precise position of the sun at any 
time even on a moment’s observation. For this reason, 
we must admit that whoever the first inventors of the 
Zodiacal systems may have been, this device of the signs 
and asterisms seems to be of very remote antiquity and 
speaks volumes for the ingenuity of the early students of 
astronomioal aoienoe. We know that the sun’s path on the 
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celestial vault is a circle. If this is suitably divided into 
twelve parts, each arc will be found to be occupied by a group 
of stars, called a sign of the Zodiac irregularly placed but in 
such a way that the group may be taken roughly to give a 
distinctive character to the particular ‘sub-di vision which it 
occupies. Starting with any time of reckoning from an 
equinox (that is, the moment at which the sun is at the 
equinox or when we have equal day and night, throughout 
the earth) each of these signs will be passed over roughly 
in one mouth and one mode of describing the sun’s motion 
would obviously be to name the particular sign and the 
position in that sign that the sun occupies, at any particular 
epoch. In the same way, the lunar path in the celestial 
vault being also a circle, this path might also be used in the 
same way as the circle of reference. This latter circle was 
used by the Hindus, who divided its circumference into twenty 
seven parts. Now as the sun’s path as well as the moon’s 
are contained within the same belt of the celestial vault, the 
solar as well as the lunar positions might be described with 
reference to the tithis as well as to the signs. Also the fact 
that the motions of the sun, the moon and the planets are all 
confined to a narrow belt with the ecliptic as the central 
line enhanced the usefulness of these methods of representa- 
tion. The lunar month consists of 30 lunar days or tithis. 
It is the moon’s synodic period from one new moon 
to the next, and the thirtieth part of this period is, there- 
fore, the lunar day. A solar day is the time which the 
sun takes to move from the beginning of one sign of the 
Zodiac to the next. A solar year consists of 12 solar months, 
and this is called a Divya Day or a day of the gods (See 
Snrya, SiddhS,rUa), 

Thus when the motion of the sun and the moon became 
completely known and their positions accurately predicted, 
the determination of the eclipses was naturally the next stage 
in the development of observational astronomy, This calcu- 
lation of the edipses the ancient astronomers performed with 
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great skill and the solabion was very correot, though naturally 
not so soourate as modern methods will yield. For it should 
be noted that for a successful solution of the problem of an 
eclipse, it was not necessary to definitely grasp the fact that 
it was the earth that was in motion ; the result could have 
been the same, if the earth were at rest and the sun was 
moving about it, as the phenomenon is dependent on the 
motion of the cone of shadow cast by the earth, relatively to 
the moon and its node, and this motion would be the same, 
whether the sun is at rest and the earth is in motion, 
or the contrary is true. Thus in the Surya SiddliSnta : — 
“The' earth’s shadow is always six signs from the sun. 
When the place of the moon’s node is some degrees within 
or beyond the place of the shadow, the same thing will take 
place. At the end of a new-moon, the sun and the moon 
are of the same signs and at the end of a fulhraoon, they 
are at a distance of six signs. The moon, being like a cloud 
in a lower sphere, covers the sun in a solar eclipse ; but in 
a lunar eclipse the moon moving eastward enters the earth’s 
shadow, and the shadow obscures her disc.” 

This observation of the sun’s motion with reference to the 
signs of the Zodiac must have very early led to the dis- 
covery of the phenomena, namely that at each succeeding 
equinox, the sun does not come to the same stars, but that 
the signs and the stars are observed to have a motion 
relative to the point, which the sun occupies at either 
equinox and that the direction of motion is opposite to the 
sun’s observed annual motion among the stars. In 134 B. c. 
Hipparchus discovered this fact on observing a star which 
was new to him, but the precession was apparently long 
known to Hindu astronomers, and its rate determined by 
them roughly to a near approximation, 

Now it was a very remarkable achievement for the ancient 
astronomers ; for the discovery of precession was essential 
to the progress of accurate observational astronomy. Hence 
we shall put in here a few words to explain this phenomenon 
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by assuming results that belong to modern astronomy, 
following the method of synthesis as far as practicable. 
We know that the path of the sun in the celestial vault is 
accurately a circle and it follows that its orbit must be a 
closed plane curve. An observation of the stars which may 
be regarded as fixed to the celestial vault and in space 
leads to the conclusion that this plane is fixed in space. 
The line perpendicular to this plane through the centre of 
the celestial vault is, therefore, fixed in direction in space 
and precession consists in the rotation of the earth’s axis 
about this line in a period of about 26000 years. The point 
at which the polar axis meets the celestial vault thus 
describes a small circle in space as a necessary consequence, 
the stars that occupy the region marked by this circle 
become pole stars in succession. While this goes on, the 
line of intersection of the equator and the ecliplic (which 
passes through the sun at an equinox) points to different 
stars at different epochs. This apparent change in the 
position of the stars is called libration and the polar axis is 
called its fulcrum. We have in the Surya Siddhania:— 
“The circle of asterisms librates 600 times in a great Yuga, 
the libration being performed through 27° from a mean 
point in a retrograde direction ; then returning to the mean 
point, proceeding through 54° with a direct motion, thence 
returning to the mean point with a retrograde motion, 
thus making 108° for a complete libration’’. The rule further 
directs the calculation to be carried backwards proportion- 
ally, the quantity of it to be computed by means of the 
days in a Kalpa or a Yuga, and the days which have 
elapsed from the assumed epoch. When the sun is at the 
equinoxes and at the solstitial points, its observed position 
' will give the amount of libration or the amount of precession 
of the equinoxes. If the true longitude of the Sun be less 
than the observed longitude, the asterism librates towards 
the east by the amount of difference and if greater, the 
Rsterism librates towards the west by the amount of excess. 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, I935 10 
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The motion of the earth to which precession is due is a 
phenomenon well-illustrated by the common peg-top, though 
in this case we are dealing not with rotation about the 
centre of gravity of a body free in space, but with rota- 
tion about a fixed point. While the top is in rapid rotation 
about its axis of symmetry, the axis is itself slowly describ- 
ing a cone round the vertical. Thus the axis of the peg-top 
is at each instance moving in a direction at right angles to 
that in which the force of gravity would appear to urge 
it and which it is only prevented from following by the fact 
that the top has a rotation about its axis very much more 
rapid than the conical motion oi the axis itself. The axis of 
the top will here represent the earth’s axis, the vertical, the 
axis of the ecliptic, and the spin the motion of the earth (to 
which the apparent diurnal motion of heavenly bodies is due). 

It is this precession, which among other causes led to a 
great confusion in calculating the months of the calendar. 
Defining in general terms the period in which the Sun 
completes its cycle as the year, it is easily seen that the cycle 
may be said to be completed, either when the Sun returns to 
the same point in space, the same point of a tithi (or a raii) 
or to the same solstice (or same equinox) as the one from 
which the year is reckoned. The first is called the tropical 
year and the second the sidereal year. Again the year may 
be determined by lunar months or the periodic times of other 
celestial bodies, as has been described in the &urya Siddharda. 
Further the difficulty is enhanced by the fact that none of 
these periods contain an exact number of days and the solar 
day is not a constant interval time ; hence it is a niatter 
of no little wonder how the problem of the calendar was 
so successfully solved in India, China, Chaldea, Egypt and^ 
Greece in ancient times. The next point that engages our 
attention in the gradual development of ancient astronomy 
is the explanation of the planetary motions and the method 
of epicycles. The first notion of planetary motions was 
stated thus in the SHtrya Siddh&nta : ’’The planets in 
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their orbits go rapidly and continnally with the stars 
towards the west, and hang down at an equal distance 
as if overpowered by the stars. Therefore the motion 
of the planets appears towards the east, and their daily 
motions, determined by their revolutions, are unequal to each 
other in consequence of the circumferences of their orbits ; 
and by this unequal motion they pass the sign. The planet, 
which moves rapidly, requires a short time to pass the sign, 
and the planet that moves slowly passes the sign in a long 
time”. This opinion that the motion of all the planets was 
caused by a velocity in their orbits, which was the same for 
all alike, was prevalent not only in the east but also in 
Europe even in the tunes of Kepler and Newton. This is 
evident from the manner in which Kepler combated this 
doctrine and the important use he made of it. Soon after 
the death of Tycho, Kepler made many discoveries from 
Tycho's observations. He found that astronomers had erred 
from the first use of science in ascribing circular orbits to 
the planets. He easily saw that the higher planets not only 
moved in greater circles, but also moved more slowly than 
the nearer ones, so that on a double account their periodic 
times were greater. 

This planetary motion the Hindus and the Greeks 
explained by means of epicycles. Aiyabhafta ascribed to 
the epicycles, by which motion of a planet is represented, a 
form varying from a circle and nearly elliptic. It was known 
to the Hindus that a supposed uniform motion in a circle 
about the earth did not really represent the true motion in 
its orbit, although the hypothesis served sufficiently to 
determine the mean motions and the mean place of a planet 
when deduced from observations carried on for lengthened 
periods. They knew that every planet in its course was 
subject to great irregularities, the motion undergoing continual 
changes. At one time it would be direct towards the east 
until the planet reached a stationary point whore it would 
seem to be at rest ; then a retrograde motion would ensue 
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and continue till another stationary point was reached, and 
the eastward motion could be repeated. It was to account 
for these inequalities that the Epicycle was invented. By 
the Greeks this contrivance was ascribed to Apollonius. 
He conceived that a planet in its course described, with 
uniform motion, the circumference of a circle, called the Epicy- 
cle, whose centre moved unifoi'mly in the circumference of 
another circle called the deferent, the centre of which was 
the centre of the earth. It was also supposed that while 
the centre of the Epicycle was moving eastward in the direction 
of the signs, the planet itself was moving in a direction 
contrary to that of the signs. By this hypothesis it was 
easy to show the various changes in the motions of the 
planets. This theory was generally adopted by the western 
nations with the addition of Epicycles, introduced by Ptolemy, 
as necessary for expressing the apparent motions with accuracy. 
But the Hindus had two different methods for calculating 
“the true place” of a planet from its mean place. One of 
these methods resembled that of Apollonius, but there was 
considerable difference : that while the planet moved in the 
deferent concentric with the earth, the Eyicycle itself was 
conceived to he variable, the circumference being greatest 
when the 'planet was in an apsis {at Apogee or Peragee, the 
true and ‘mean places being then coincident) and least when 
the planet was at a distance of9(f from the points. The 
other method supposes that while the mean place of a planet 
is a point moving uniformly eastward round the circumference 
of a circle whose centre is the earth, the Planet also moves 
uniformly eastward, in the same time round the circum- 
ference of an equal but eccentric circle whose centre is situated 
in the line joining the Apogee with the centre of the earth, 
the distance from it being the eccentricity. These two 
methods, whether by assuming the motions as being in an 
eccentric or in an Epicycle, give exactly the same results. 
These main points of the Greek and Hindu Epioyolical theo- 
ries show that unlike the Epicycles of Ptolemy and other 
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Greek Astronomers, the Indian Epicycles had a variable 
circumference, that of the first Epicycle being largest at 
Apogee and Perigee, varying from those points through the 
deferent to its places at the quadrants where its circumferen- 
ces were least. 

Here we give in a few words a short review of 
ancient astronomy. We have tried to follow in a synthetic 
method the gradual developments of this ancient science 
and we are led to believe that its progress was remarkable 
inasmuch as it paved the way for further scientific generali- 
sations. Even it is conceivable that the principle of gravita- 
tion in its elementary form was known to the early Hindu 
writers of astronomy. The following occurs in the second 
chapter of Surya Siddhanta ; “The solar disc being heavier, 
the force of attraction on it is less and the lunar disc being 
lighter the force of attraction on it is greater”. 

In fact, wo think that this passage has a special signi- 
ficance with regard to the principle of gravitation, for the 
first part of Newton’s theory states that the forces of attrac- 
tion are directly proportional to the masses. Even YavSt 
hamihira writes in the sixth century ; “The earth attracts 
that which is upon her." It is also given by Brahmagupta, 
in the following more complete form, “All heavy things fall 
down to the earth by a law of nature, for it is the nature 
of water to flow, that of the fire to burn, and that of 
the wind to set in motion.” Or as in Siddhanta iSiromani : 
“The earth has the power of attraction and therefore it 
attracts heavy things towards it ; the general notion is 
that of falling”. But one thing strikes us most when engaged 
in the study of ancient Astronomy. In many places we 
notice that the ultimate generalisations are only recorded but 
the intermediate links are lost. At least this is often notice- 
able in the case of Hindu astronomy. We have there many 
remarkable scientific generalisations noted down but the 
method of procedure that must have been required to arrive 
at these generalisations is not recorded* This probably 
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led some oriental scholars to believe that those theories are 
of foreign origin. But we think there is a sufficient reason 
for this omission. In India, we know, there prevailed the 
oiistom of oral transmission of knowledge in literature as also 
in science. When a preceptor arrived at any general result 
he would have it recorded in the form of a sloka ; he would 
of course explain the method of procedure to his pupils and 
ask them to get the sloka by heart. Thus with the succes- 
sion of preceptors as years rolled on, the number of slokas 
became so large as to demand a systemetic collection of them, 
for a compilation served the purpose of constant reference. 
The pupils had this collection from their guru and would 
learn the processes orally from him. But certainly there 
came a time when the study of science was neglected in India. 
The result was that the methods of procedure which had 
been regarded as tbe connecting links were lost and only the 
general theories survivedt Thus perhaps originated the 
greatest treatise of astronomy of the Hindus, namely, the 
^iwrya Siddhanta. 

However, when all is said, this should not be denied that 
in the study of astronomical facts and in tbe observation of 
astronomical phenomena the early thinkers brought with 
their wonderful power of investigation a noble spirit of enquiry 
and a love for the truth — a love almost akin to a spirit of 
veneration for the grand and the sublime. Thus when be- 
wildered with the awful mystery of the heavens or the rich 
panorama of the nocturnal sky, they would in a fit of momen- 
tary trance exclaim : — ‘*0 Lord, 0 omniscient Creator, 
remove my doubt, for none else save Thee can fathom this 
deep mystery I” 


SUKUMAK BanJAN DaS 



The copyist, a bhik^a, puts the following date as the 
time of his writing : Samvat 293 Vais&khakrsfiacatarthyam. 
It means it was written in the saipvat 293 which is, of 
course, the year of the Nepalese era, the work being copied 
in the reign of Raja Rudra Deva of Nepal. The present year 
is the 1045th of the Nepalese era and the date when it was 
copied by Bhiksu Sujita SrijnSna of Citra VibSra, there- 
fore, is equivalent to 1173 a.d. So the manuscript was written 
and iiiiished on the fourteenth dark fortnight day of Vaisakha 
in the Christian era 1173, 

This date is very important to the student of the history 
of Nepal as it throws light on the state of Buddhism at least 
on the existence of the Bhiksu Sangha in Nepal. The common 
belief amongst the Saiva brahmins and the present Gurkhas and 
Newars is that SankarScarya and his successors had come to 
Nepal and destroyed the Buddhist religion and literature 
there. This is the main report which the non-Buddhists in 
particular Imve been circulating for discouraging every 
Buddhist activity, up to date. In fact we find from the 
gradual disappearance of the original Bhiksu and Bhik^unl 
Snuglias of the original Buddhist scriptures, of the Buddhist 
literary and monastic culture, and of the state aid for 
Buddhist education, that there were some persecutions a 
thousand years back. 

The names of two bhiksus who compiled and copied 
the work respectively show that the Bhiksu Saftgha was 
still existent and the Bhiksus were active. Preaching of 
the Buddhist Law was still going on ; this is evident from 
the fact that’ Bhiksu Avalokita Simha had compiled the 
work especially with the object of enlightening the people 
and of showing the true way to those who were boi^ 
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with various religious disputes. Moreover, the work itself 
had the object of expounding the doctrine of Buddha to 
others. 

Again, the name of the king furnishes further evidence 
of Buddhist predominance in Nepal. The chronicle of Nepal 
shows that Baja Kudra Deva belonged to a Rajput dynasty, 
a collateral branch of the Solar dynasty of the fornier king 
Am^u Varma. Vamadeva was the first king of the Rajput 
dynasty and M5n-deva was his great grandson who ruled 
16 years and then abdicated in favour of his son Narasimha 
Deva. He then must have built a vihara which is still 
known as Man-deva-samskrta vihara where he took ordination 
in the Bhik§u Sangha, remained in it and obtained salvation. 
The biographies of three Rajas are not given and 
then comes the name of Raja Man-deva’s great grandson, 
Raja Rudra Deva, who ruled only 7 years, abdicated in 
favour of his son Mitra Deva and then took ordination. 
He remained in the old Onkuli vihSra which had been 
built by Raja Siva Deva Varma and which he had just 
repaired. This Raja^ although invited, sent a statue of. 
Dlpahkara Buddha in whose name the charity festival was 
celebrated, to receive the offerings. He had also granted 
land and money with which the members of the vihara 
were to meet the necessary expenses. It is recorded that 
he remained to inform his great grandson J ayadeva Malla 
about the endowment. This shows that Rajas zealously worked 
for the promotion of the cause of Buddhism, abdicated volun- 
tarily for NlrvS^a’s sake, repaired old vibSras and erected new 
ones, lived therein, studying and practising Buddhist Ijaw to 
the end of their lives ; and the literary and monastic activities 
of the bhikfus were not marred by the intolerant policies 
of any interested sectarians at least 800 years ago. 

As to the Citra VihSra where the manuscript was written 
the great number of the vihSras all over Nepal does not allow 
any definite determination of the spot where it was located. 
jBeaidM thia the names of the vihftras appear to have under- 
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gone changes and the wants of a systematic chronology and 
a detailed history of Nepal are some of the obstacles. 

The work will be published under the joint editorship of 
Dr. B. M. Barua of the Calcutta University and myself. It is 
a bigger Dhainmapada, an independent compilation of a 
Nepalese bhiksu. The materials were collected from now 
unknown works of Sanskrit Buddhist literature, the chapters 
being more systematically arranged than in any other works 
of the kind. 


Dharma A-DItya Dharmacarya 

Kingdoms of the Deccan 

(mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription qf 
Samudragupta) 

An article under the heading ‘Identification of the 
Princes and Territories mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription’ appeared in this Journal (Vol. 1, No. 2). On 
seeing it, the long conceived idea of identifying the kingdoms 
conquered by the Gupta emperor has impelled me to write 
this article. 

In some of the articles relating to Kalinga, I have tried 
to identify one or two of these kingdoms ; but never attempted 
to study the whole PraSasti. Even now I confine my remarks 
to those of the Dak§iioapatha kingdoms that have been 
stated to have been conquered by Samudragupta. 

The clue to this portion of the inscription seems to lie 
hidden in the expression, ‘Paisthapuraka-Mahendragiri* 
KauttBraka SvSmidatta.’ This has been misunderstood by 
all the scholars who have handled the inscription. Dr. Fleet 
divides Mahendragiri into ‘Mahendra’ and ‘giri* and takes the 
former to be the name of the king of Pi^thapura ; ho couples 
‘giri’ with Kautt^Yaka and understands it to mean ‘Kotttlra 
on the hill.’ 


I. H. Q., DBCEMBER I 925 
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M. Jouvoaa-Dubreuil accepts this view. But Dr. Bbandar* 
kar says, “The vrddhi in ‘KauttQraka’ clearly shows that 
the word ‘giri’ preceding it is to be connected with Mahendra. 
If ‘giri’ had really formed part of the name of the country 
of which SvSmidatta was a ruler, we should have had ‘Gairi- 
kauttQraka’ instead of 'Giri-kauttflraka' (I. JEL. Q., I, p, 252). 
So he concludes that Mahendragiri was the king of Pi^stha- 
pura, and SvSmidatta was of KottQra. 

All these scholars appear to have been led away by the 
idea that the name of the ruler is invariably given after 
the name of his territory. It may be so in respect of all, 
but in this particular case it cannot be so. The lengthening of 
the first vowel in Mahendragiri shows that KauUuraka should 
be taken with the word. The expression then means Kottura 
near Mahendragiri. To consider that Mahendragiri is the 
name of a king is unsupported by history or inscriptions. 

Mahendra hill has always been associated with Kalinga. 
Yudhisthira is said to have reached Mahendra hill, meaning 
that he arrived in Kalinga [Mhh., Araijya, cxl, 5 — Krtvop ca 
tat'CSsanamasya sarvam Mahendrum asadya nisain uvasa). 

In the Kaghuvams'i, king Raghu is similary said to have 
encamped on this hill (c. IV, v. 30). Hemangada, the king 
of Kalinga, is said to be the lord of the Mahendra hill as 
well as of the Ocean, (c, VI, v. 54 — Asau Mahendradri 
samana sarah patir Mahedrasya Mahodadhcsca). 

In the grants of the Kalinga kings, the hill is invariably 
mentioned as the abode of Gokarijasvanii, the family god 
of the Gafiga kings. The name of such a famou.s landmark 
should naturally be added to identify a place. In the 
documents old and new, the identification of the object of 
the grant is given by mentioning the district in which it 
lies. It is also customary to add the name of a well-known 
hill, river or town to the name of a place to distinguish 
it from a number of other places of the same name. 

To distinguish the capital of Kalfthandi from Patna 
on the Ganges, BhavSnl, the name of the river on which 
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the chief seat of the KalShandi estate is situated, is added to 
it and it is called BhnvSnI-Patna. In the district of Ganjam 
there are about a dozen villages called KottQra ; eight in 
Vizagapatnra and about half a dozen in GodSvarl. To distin- 
guish the particular town from the others of the same name, 
the chief eminence of the country is added to it. 

By Mahendragiri-Kauttiiralta ia intimated that the town 
of Kottura near Mahendra hill was the chief city in the 
country of Kalinga. It may be remarked here that all the 
scholars, who have tried to interpret this prasasti, thought 
that the countries are named, and not the chief seats of 
government ; but a careful study shows that, not the countries, 
but the chief centres of the countries are mentioned in the 
inscription. KottUra, Pisthapura, Erandapalli, Veugi, etc. are 
towns and not countries. 

Paisthapuraka-Mahendragiri-KauttQraka SvSmidatta, there- 
fore, means SvSmidatta who had his seat at Pisthapura 
and at Kottura near Mahendragiri. This informs us that 
SvSmidatta was the king of the two territories : (1) the one, 
of which Pisthapura (Pithapur) was the capital ; and (2) 
the other, of which Kottflra near Mahendra was the capital, 
i.e., Kalinga. 

That Pithapur and Kalinga were under the sway of the 
king of Pithapur is corroborated b ^ the Ragolu plates 
of Snktivarma {Ep. Ind.y xii, 1). The king issuing the 
charter from Pisthapura treats Kalinga as a district in his 
dominions. This was the state of affairs until Samudragupta’s 
invasion, ^aktivarma of Ragolu plates must be an ancestor, 
if not the immediate predecessor of SvSmidatta. It appears 
that it was with some object that Pi§thapura is put in 
the beginning of the expression. It shows that SvSmidatta 
was really the ruler of Pisthapura and got the sway over 
Kalinga by conquest. The natives of Kalinga must have very 
much resented the foreign sway, so much so that an era 
(VijayarSjya saipvatssrSh) was started in honour of the conquest 
of Kalinga by Samudragupta. The great Gqpta had wrested 
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it from Pifthapara king and establishod the first of the 
Gahga dynasty on its throne. The coincidence ot the year, 
from which the early Gahga kings of Kalinga had reckoned 
their years, with the year of the conquest of the country by 
the Gupta emperor leads us to these conclusions. In my jmper 
on the ‘Chronology of the Early Gahga kings of Kalinga’ 
(JBOBS., Sept. & Dec., 1923), this is fully discussed. 

Thus supported by the inscription and the chronology 
of the Gahga kings of Kalinga, stands the fact that Pisthpura 
and Kalinga were both under one king at the time of the 
invasion of Samudragupta. That king was SvSmidatta. 

Having thus settled the naming of Paisthapuraka-Mahen- 
dragiri-Kautthraka SvSmidatta, we find that the dominions 
of SvSraidatta extended along the east coast from the Goda- 
vari in the south to Mahendra hill in the north, 

EraDdapalli, the capital of another independent state could 
not exist near Chicacole according to what Dubreuil has 
said. He thinks that EraGdapaHi was near Chicacole, because 
it is mentioned in the Siddhantam plates of Devendravarma 
{Bp, Ind., xii, p. 212). In this document it is stated that the 
donee was an inhabitant of Eraiidapalli ; and the Allahabad 
Pillar inscription records that it was the seat of the king of 
Damana. The Ragolu plates of Saktivarrna inform us that 
Bakaluva, identified with Ragolu near Chicacole on the 
northern side of the river Nagavall, was situated in Kalinga. 
Chicacole is identified with Chikkali, Viitaka and Tamara 
Cberuva of the Kalinga Ganga plates (see ‘Historical Geography 
of Kalinga under the Gacgas’ in the Jour tutl of the Mythic Society, 
xiv, 4) and therefore Chicacole also lies in Kalinga. We 
have seen above that Kalinga was a part of the territory under 
the sway of Sv5inidatta. Under these circumstances it is 
unreasonable to think that the territory of Damana existed 
within the dominions of Svamidatta. 

Fleet’s identification of it with Era^dol (Khandesh) is also 
unfounded, as Era^df^P&Hi mentioned immediately after the 
kingdom of SvSmidatta should be so far away on the western 
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const. It must be somewhere in the vicinity of Kalinga 
and Pisthapura kingdom. 

In Golgonda Taluk of the Vizagapi.tam district, is a 
village called Yeijdipalli (I?” 37' N. Lat„ 82° 43' E. Long., Ind. 
Atlas, sheet No. 94i). Another village named EDdapilli (17° 7' 
N. Lat., 80° 57' E. Long.) lies in Elloro Taluk. To the west 
of this latter village exists a fort in ruins. Though no 
ruins of antiquarian interest have been discovered in either 
place, the taluks have a number of places where very ancient 
structures and inscriptions exist (vide Sewell’s List of 
Antiquities). The tracts in which these villages are situated 
have not yet been explored for antiquities. The famous 
Guntapalli^ caves and Buddhist remains lie 20 miles to the 
north of Ellore and 16 miles south-west of our E^apilli. In 
Golgonda taluk also, very many interesting antiquities are said 
to exist but they have not been included in Sewell’s List. A 
careful exploration of these two regions will certainly reveal 
signs of the existence of ancient civilization in these parts. 

The old kingdom of which Erandapalli was the capital 
must have extended from about the northern boundary of 
Golgonda taluk to about Ellore. The line of demarcation 
between the kingdoms of Damana and SvSmidatta appears 
to be the line running along the foot of the Eastern Ghats. 

MahakantSra, the kingdom of Vyaghrarftja, being mention- 
ed immediately before the terrritory of Sv&midatta, must be 
to the north of the kingdoms of Era^dapaWi and Pisthapura 
Kalinga. 

In the map is seen the Agency tract of Vizagapatam 
immediately to the north of the region comprising the king- 
dom of Erandapalli. In the copper-plate grant of Nara- 
simhadeva II (JASB., pt. iii, 1896) it is said that the village 
of TucchSda was in the southern Jh5d-khand (1. 19 — dakfujA 
jhfida-khaDda madhya tucohads grSmiya’. The name of 
the village is in Telugu (5da= village), the name of the donee 

I GuntapalH is Nagalapally of the Indian Atlas. 
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also is in Telugu. JhSda-khai34A-pAiH is name of some 
villages in Nowarangapur, Raighada and Gunpur taluks of the 
Agency. Therefore the village of Tucchada is identified with 
Tutsur (ada and art* mean the same thing) no. 1058 of Gun- 
pur taluk (Census Report, 1901). The zaraindar of Jeypore 
is still called the ruler of ‘Jhad-khand’ (JhSd-kband BSdshShl. 
In Oriya ‘Jhild-khand’ means a ‘forest region' and therefore it 
is the same as ‘kantSra’ in Sanskrit. If the Vizagapatam 
Agency is ‘Daksi^ia-jhada-kha^d^’* the Agency tract of Gan- 
jara which lies in continuation of the former, must have 
been ‘Uttara-Jhada-kha^da*. This region must have been 
the ‘Maha k5ntflra of VyaghrarSja. To the east of this lies 
the hill Mahendra ; and Maha-KoSala or the Daksi^a Kusala 
is to the north-west of this Agency tract. 

Any invader marching through Xosala and Mnh5k5ntara 
can easily arrive at Mahendragiri which commands the region 
to the north-east as well rs Kalingn. 

The Vyaghra-rSja of Mahakantiira is identified with the 
VySghra Deva of the VSkataka inscription from Ganj (JSi). 
Ind., xvii, p. 13). The editor of the inscription says that 
‘it is not possible to identify our Vyaghra Deva with any 
of the several chieftains of the same name.’ 

The Vakafaka inscription is undated. But its editor on 
palseographical grounds assigns it to the seventh century 
A. D. It cannot be prior to the fifth century of the Christian 
era. Moreover, the titles of Raja, Varma and Deva tell us a 
history of their own. ‘Deva’ siems to have been assumed from 
the seventh or eighth century a.d. Therefore the Vyaghra-raja 
of the pillar inscription cannot be identified with the Vyaghra 
Deva of the VakSfaka inscription of Ganj. 

The Agency tracts now identified with Mahakantara 
contain several signs of their ancient glory. The Podaguda 
inscription of a king of the Nala family (Fp. Bep„ 1921-22) 
is assigned to the fourth century a. d. ; the inscriptions copied 
at Dodra and Falasagam, the Sati stones found at Puppa- 
dahandi, Nowarangapur i the undecipherd inscriptions on the 
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hill at Rayagada, — all these prove that the region had been 
inhabited by civilized people from the time of the invasion 
of Sanmdragupta to the 13 th century a. d. 

KurSla mentioned immediately after MahakSntara must 
be the plain country to the north-east of the Mahendra 
hill. This tract is now chiefly occupied by the Oriyas and 
and comprises the part of Ganjam district to the north of 
Mahendragiri and the whole of Orissa. The Oriyas bear 
another name of Utkals and they call their country by that 
name. Fargiter says that “Utkala and Mekala are linked 
together as if the two words possessed some element in 
common” ( JASB., xvi, pt. i ) That common element is 
nothing but the word ‘kala', which by some is supposed to 
be a contraction of ‘Kalinga*. But a careful study shows 
it to be a contraction of 'Kurala'. KurSli in Oriya means 
a sound of mouth made by a number of men joined together. 
It is not possible to discuss the etymology of ‘kala’ in 
Ut-kala and Me-kala ; but it appears to have some relation 
to Kunlla, the capital of Map^ar^ja, 

Thus Samudragupta marched through Kos'ala in f south- 
western direction and entered Mahakantara. Thence ho en- 
camped near Mahendra hilt and turned his arras north-east- 
wards, defeated MaqitArajA and turned south against Kalinga. 
Having defeated Svamidatta and his western neighbour 
Damana, he marched through the country of Svamidatta 
and crossed the Godavari to go against Visuiu-Gopa of 
Kanchi, 

The kingdom of Kanchi extended from the mouth of the 
Godtlvari to about the river Palar, if not beyond. To the 
west of this lie the Eastern Ghats, in which must have been 
the kingdoms of Vefigi and FUlakka and Avaraukta. 

Vchgi has been accepted by all scholars to be the Veiigi 
the capital of the Chalukyan kings. This kingdom must have 
been to the west of the lake Kollar beyond the Krishna 
in the south. 

The kingdom of which P&lakka was the capital has been 
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severally ideutified. Since ib is mentioned in association with 
Vehgi and Kanchi, it must have existed close to those 
regions. 

Amongst the brahmins of the Telugu country there are 
sects that bear the name of the tract where the sect had 
inhabited originally. Vegi-nadu, Velnadu, Pulnadii, Piihanildu 
have got the name from the chief town in the region. Nadu 
means a region. The country around Vengi bore the name 
of VeUgi-nadu, Similarly Paka-nadu must have got its name 
from a town called Paka, 

In the Nellore district between Udayagiri and Vonkatagiri 
is a place called PSikkai. It is found in the inscriptions of 
BitjarSja and Kulottunga Chola (nos. 481, 800 & 804 of 
vol. II, Topographical List by Kangachariar). It is similarly 
called in the inscriptions, nos. 812-815 (ibid.) copied in the 
same village. Ps-ti-ka Nsodo is mentioned in the Kavali 
plates of Gajapati Pratapa Budra Deva of Orissa (Madras 
Ep. Bep., 1920-21, app. A, no. 12), It is stated in the plates 
that this Pfi-A-ka Naudu was a part of the kingdom of Udaya- 
giri. Krfmadevaraya of Vijayanagara besieged the fort of 
Udayagiri, drove the Oriya king from that country and got 
the away over the kingdom of Udayagiri, Even in the inscrip- 
tions of the Vijayanagara kings, this region is mentioned with 
the same name. 

This P5lca-nadu or P5 A-ka NSqidu or Pakkai-uSdu appears 
from these epigraphs to have extended, from the time ofBaja- 
rSja, between Udayagiri and Venkatagiri of the Nellore 
district. 

Just as Teuugu becomes Telugu, Pa-fi-ka-nadu becomes 
PS-l-ka-nSdu or P5-la-kka-n5du. Here must have been the 
Falakka of the Allahabad Pillar inscription ; the modern 
village of Pftkkai in Nellore district marks the site of 
the capital of Ugras^na. Uis kingdom might have extended 
westwards beyond the region now occupied by the districts 
ofCuddapah and North Arcot. To the north of this, and 
south of the kingdom of Vehgi must have existed the kingdom, 
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of which Ava-mukta was the capital. There are no sufficient 
materials at present to discover its site. 

DevarS^tra is the kingdom mentioned next to PAlakka. 
M. Dubreuil identified this with the region of Yeilamanchili 
in Yizagapatam district. If it were really so, then an indepen- 
dent state comes within another independent state. On the 
simple fact, that a place called Devarastra is found mentioned 
in the KasimkolS copper plate as connected with Yeilamanchili 
Kalinga, cannot be based the arguments to identify the 
kingdom of Kubera with the place mentioned in the 
copper-plate. 

Since it is mentioned after Falakka, it must be either 
to its west or south, Devagiri in Dharwar, Deogiri the 
capital of the Yadava king that paid tribute to Alauddin 
Khilji in the 14th century a. d. [see the inscriptions of the 
Yadavas of Devagiri in the Anantapura district {Madras Ep. 
Bep., 1920-21) ]. A sect of Komatis (merchants) in Penugonda 
taluk of the Krishna district traced its descent from 
Kubera (Kubera Vamsa) {Madras Ep. Bep,, 1916, p. 157). 
All these show that Devara§tra might have existed 
in the region now known as Maharastra. Fleet and V. A. 
Smith have identified Devarastra with Maharastra. 

Samudragupta, after having subdued the kingdom of 
Palakka, might have turned westwards where he found the 
powerful king Kubera. Beyond Devarastra he must have 
gone to Kausthalapura because it is the last kingdom 
mentioned before he entered northern India. As has been 
identified by Fleet, it may be the capital Anarta, the modern 
Kathiawar. 

Thus Samudragupta had marched along the east coast 
subduing one kingdom after another until he subdued Ugrasena 
and then turned westwards and marched northwards along 
the Western Ghats subduing Devarastra and Gujarat and 
entered northern India. 

Samudragupta’s conquest is said to have been ‘simply 
the unfortunate attempt of a king from the north who wanted 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER. I 925 13 
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to annex the coast of Orissa, but completely failed*. This 
opinion is probably based on tbe expression, 'grahaqia-moh^- 
Snugraha-janita’ in the prasasti. Fleet translates it into 
‘produced by the favour shown in capturing and liberating.’ 
But it may also mean ‘produced by capturing, favouring and 
liberating.’ That is, his glory was produced by capturing some 
kings ; by showing favour to some ; and by liberating some 
(that had been under subjection at the time of his conquest). 
Conquest in all quarters was considered as a means to get 
glory by ancient kings. Kalidasa says that the Raghu kings 
went on conquering expeditions simply to earn glory (yasase 
vijigl^QnSm). In these expeditions there were opportunities 
for them to capture some kingdoms, to show favour to their 
followers and also to give liberty to those that were under 
foreign yoke. 

The last two seem to have been shown in the case of 
Kalinga. It is shown above that Kalinga had been under the 
domination of the king of Pisthapura. From the data suppli- 
ed by the documents of the kings of the earlier dynasty 
of the Kalinga Gahgas, it has been established that their era 
of 'VijayarSjya sarnvatsarah’ was begun from a.d. 349, the 
year of the conquest of Kalinga by the Gupta emperor. 
This coincidence of events and the name of the era cannot but 
suggest that Kalinga was liberated from the domiiia- 
tion of the Pisthapura king and was made an indepen- 
dent monarchy unde' Candravarma, the first of the dynasty. 
This has been fully discussed in my paper on the ‘Chrono- 
logy of the early Ganga kings of Kalinga’ {JBOBS., 1923). 
The kings of this family commemorated the era start- 
ed in honour of the victory of their benefactor for about 
four centuries from a.d. 349 to a.d. 700. Here is an instance 
of Samuilragupta’s fame obtained by liberating a country 
under foreign yoke and by showing favour to one, perhaps a 
general in his own army. 

Era^dapalli is stated in the pillar inscription to have been a 
kingdom. After the invasion we hear of it as only an ordi* 
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nary place iu the Siddhantain plates and no record or tradition 
speaks of it awaiii as a kingdom. What has become of it ? 
If it had existed as a kingdom in the years subsequent to the 
conquest of tlio Gii|)ta emperor, will there be no account of 
it ? May it not be the result of the invasion ? 

Further investigations may show that Saraudragupta’.s con- 
quest was not a failure, but had lasting effects which, 
by the lapse of time and the change of peoples, have been 
erased from men’s minds. 

G. Ramadas 


^ihotra 

II 

In the Law Books wo have unmistakable testimony of the 
practice of the medical science according to scientific method. 
In the Manu Sairihita public lands for pasture are described 
(viii, 237-8) and Todd {Bdjfxsthan, vol, ii, Mardwra, ch, xvi, p. 
145) describes the Gaswali to be a graduated tax on cattle, 
or as the term imports, the right of pasture. A sheep or 
goat Is estimated at one anna, a buffalo eight annas ; and each 
camel, three rupees. 

In the Pardsara Sanihitd it is ordained : “If a cow is 
kept confined for treatment of her diseases, or for the 
rectification of any abnormal presentation during delivery, 
and, notwithstanding all possible precautions taken for its 
prevention, the cow dies, then no expiation would bo 
necessary. But if a number of diseased cows is kept 
under control, and if one of them dies, after being treated 
by a cattle-doctor, who is not proficient in his art, expiatory 
ceremony must be performed’’, Apastamba and Sambarta 
also give us similar direotions. Visp.u lays down that “those 
who have hurt a man or a domestic animal shall pay the 
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expense of his cure” (vs. 75, 76). “A physician who adopts 
a wrong method of cure in the case of a patient of high rank, 
shall pay the highest, in the case of any other patient the 
second and in the case of an animal the lowest amercement” 
(vs. 175*177). Farfisara again remarks : “If a cow is killed by 
any man, the blood of the dead cow must be examined, for it 
becomes necessary to know whether the cow was diseased 
or weak before her death. For the ceremony of expiation 
would vary according to the state of health and disease of the 
cow”. Such an examination of the dead cow to determine 
her health and disease during life foreshadows our post-mortem 
reports in a court of law. But it seems strange that 
though such an examination is recommended by the law-givers 
in oases of accidental death of cows, no such procedure is men- 
tioned in the Law Books, as far as I know, in cases of 
accidental death of human beings. It may be due to the fact that 
cows were held in high esteem by the ancient Hindus as the 
modern Hindus do at present. But human life was always 
held sacred by the Hindus, and possibly similar post- 
mortem examinations were the practice in oases of accidental 
and homicidal death of men, but notices of such practice 
are not forthcoming. 

But though we do not find any reference to post-mortem 
examinations in the law books and medical literature of the 
Hindus, we find it mentioned in the Artha^iatra of Kautilya as 
Ahmrtaht parih^a, “Examination of bodies of men who have 
died recently". Beport of such an examination was necessary 
in higher courts of law “Ka^takasodhana Courts” during 
thie ceign of Gandragupta. Bodies of men who committed 
'anicide by hanging, drowning, poisoning, etc. were kept 
in an “examinationsroom” which was set apart for the purpose. 
Such examination rooms, corresponding to our morgues, 
wore established in the different provinces of the empire. 
Here all accidental cases, homicidal, or suicidal, were kept 
for examination and reported as to the cause of death to higher 
anthorities who dealt with the oases accordingly. To prevent 
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deoompoaitaon, dead bodies were kept immersed in oil or 
oleaginous preparations {Aiumt'tahaparih^ in the Artha- 
i&stra, pp. 215-217). At least we know of two instances of 
the use of oil as a preservative to dead body ; when Dasaratha 
died, RSma was away in the forest, and Bharata was away in 
the house of bis maternal uncle, the dead body of his father 
was kept by the minister immersed in oil in an iron pan. 
Similarly the dead body of Nimi was preserved in oil. 

Examination of Sudden Death in the ArthaiSttra 

“In cases of sudden death, the corpse shall be smeared 
over with oil and examined. 

“Any person whose corpse is tainted with mucus and urine, 
with organa inflated with wind, with bands and legs swollen, 
with eyes open, and with neck marked with ligatures may 
be regarded as having been killed by suffocation and suppre- 
ssion of breathing. 

“Any person with contracted arms and thighs may be 
regarded as having been killed by hanging. 

“Any dead person with sowllen hands, legs, and belly, 
with sunken eyes and inflated navel may be regarded as 
having been killed by hanging. 

“Any dead person with stiffend rectum and eyes, with 
tongue bitten between the teeth, and with belly swollen may 
be considered as having been killed by drowning. 

“Any dead person, wetted with blood and with limbs 
wounded and broken may be regarded as having been killed 
with sticks or ropes. 

“Any dead person with fractures and broken limbs may 
be regarded as having been thrown down. 

“Any dead person with dark-coloured hands, legs, teeth 
and nails, with loose skin, hairs fallen, flesh reduced, and with 
face bedaubed with foam and saliva may be regarded as 
having been poisoned. 

“Any dead person of similar description with marks of 
a bleeding bite may be considered as having been bitten by 
serpents and other poisonons creatures. 
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“Any dead person, with body spread and dress thrown 
out after excessive vomiting and purging, may be consider- 
ed as having been killed by the adminietration of the juice 
of the Madana. plant. 

“Death due to any of the above causes is, sometimes under 
the fear of punishment, made to appear as having been 
brought about by voluntary hanging, by causing marks of 
ligature round the neck. 

“Ill death due to poison, undigested portion of meal 
may be examined in milk. Or the same extracted from the 
belly and thrown on fire may, if it makes ‘cifcifa’ 
sound and assumes the rainbow colour, be declared as poisoned. 

“Or when the belly remains unburnt, although the 
rest of the body is reduced to ashes, the dead man's servants 
may be examined as to any violent and cruel treatment they 
may have received at the hands of the dead. Similarly such 
of the dead man's relatives as a person of miserable life, 
a woman with affections placed elsewhere or a relative 
defending some woman that has been deprived of her inheri- 
tance by the dead man may also be examined. 

“The same kind of examination shall be conducted con- 
cerning the hanging of the body of an already dead man. 

“Causes such as past evils or harm done to others by a dead 
man shall be inquired into regarding any death due to volun- 
tary hanging. 

“All kinds of sudden death centre round one or the other 
of the following causes : — 

“Offence to women or kinsmen, claiming inheritance, pro- 
fessional competition, hatred against rivals, commerce, guilds 
and any one of the legal disputes is the cause of anger ; 
anger is the cause of death". (Arthaiastra, transl. by 
B. Shamasastry). 

(To he continued) 


OnonHUHATH Mukhxrji 



The Trade of India 

( from the earliest period up to the 2nd century A, JD.) 

I. The earliest literary reference to the commercial inter- 
course of India with foreign countries is found in the 
Vedic mantras. There we 6nd references to men who desired 
to earn a ‘‘hundred treasures'*^ to seek “riches with riches”* 
and went to far off lands for ‘‘interchange of merchandise”*. 
Trader “desiring wealth sent ships to sea”* ; parties of 
merchants went on the ocean* in ships with a hundread oars*, 
“to distant lands for sale and barter’’*. Trade was 
such a vital element in the life of the people that 
it led a rsi to conceive of the great God Indra as the 
•‘merchant Indra" and to put into his mouth the words 
“Give me, I give these gifts : bestow upon me, and I bestow 
on thee,” to which the worshipper replies, “to me present thy 
merchandise and I to thee will give my wares"*, thus 
describing sacrifice itself as a kind of barter. 

Probably this commercial intercourse, certainly not pri- 
mitive but well-developed, led to an overflow of ancient Indian 
culture to the land ol the Mitanni near the western land 
of the Eujdirates before the 15th century B.o.,* where we meet 
with chiefs with decidedly Indian names — Artatama, Sutnrna, 
Dushratta. In an inscription of one of these princes discovered 
at Boghiiz-keui, Varu^ia, Mitra, Indra and the Nasatyas 
are invoked. The NSsatyas were especially the guardian 
deities of voyagers and helped them to return from “the 


I RV. iii. i8. 3. 3 AV. iii. 15. 6. 3 AV. iii. 15. 4. 

4 RV. i. 48. 3. 5 RV. i. 56. 2. 6 RV. 1.116.5. 

7 AV. iii. 15. 4. 8 SV, iii. 50. 

g Vide my Life in Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras, pp. 
121-123 for a discussion of the implications of this document 
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sea’s farther shore” ^ , “uninjared through the ocean to 

s: fety”*. Indra, too, was the “distant roamer*’* , “bear- 
ing a name renowned in far-off regions”^, and was hymned 
by merchants to distant lands ; and Mitra and Varuua were 
“powerful lords of the sea”*. This proves that these gods 
travelled to the land of the Mitanni in the company of mer- 
chant-princes, who lived 3,500 years ago. The names of 
two such are preserved in the ^g Veda : (1) Bjrbu, who set 
himself over the highest head of merchants, “like the 
wide bush on GaAgS’s bank”®, and whose good bounty, 
“swift as the rushing wind” made him give a thousand liberal 
dakfii^ to the makers of hytnns^. Another was Bhujyu, 
son of Tugra, owner of an “animated ship with wings to 
fly withal”®, and “with a hundred oars”® ; who was ship- 
wrecked in “the ocean at the region’s end”*®, and relying 
on the help of the NSsatyas, set birds free to show him the 
shoreward way* *, “fled with easy flight from out the mighty 
surge”**, and reached the homo of his sires with the help of 
“horses brown of hue, that flew with swift wings"**. 

II. The traders referred to in the above quoted passages 
from the mantra -portion of the Vedas were Aryas ; by the 
word Aryas, I do not mean people belonging to a supposed 
race of men who settled in North India from without it, bub 
1 use the word in its traditional Indian meaning of people 
who followed the cult of Agni jStavedas, the cult which believ- 
ed Agni to be the mouth of the gods and the interme- 
diary between the latter and their (Indian) worshippers. 
Agni ‘‘joys in food and growth of riches”* *, and “watches 
over the merchant’s children, his ^dy, his kine, his life”**, 
daring the ‘‘distant exile” *® of the “treasure-winner”* 


I RV. i. iiA 3. a RV. i. iij. *5. 

4 RV. X. 30. 5. S RV. vii. 64. a. 

7 RV. vl 45. 32. 33. 8 RV. i. i8a. 5. 

10 RV. X. 143. 5. 1 1 RV. Vi. 62. 6. 

13 RV. V. 1 17. 14. 14 AV. Hi. 15. 8. 
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But the bulk of ancient Indian traders was not Aryas. 
It was the Panis (V&Hiya, baniya), who by means of their 
trade “hoarded wealth and cattle” ^ . They did not accept 
the cult of Indra-Agni, but worshipped Yala in caves* *, they 
did not speak the language of the Aryas, whence they were 
called mfdhvav^a (of injurious speech)*. The Fanis des- 
pised the brShmapas, were not afraid of their words which 
could wound ; they would not give the brShinanas the 
dakfitfd they were so eager to obtain, and were hence exe- 
crated as niggards * . These Panis represented the trading 
traditions of India from the neolithic age, during which they 
built boats and entrusted their lives and goods to the 
mercy of the waves of the sea. 

III. That this sea trade existed from very early tiroes is 
proved by the following considerations : The people of India 
especially of that part of the country which is below the 
Aravallis, belong to the so-called Mediterranean race, i.e., 
their area of characterization was the sea-coast (of India), and 
their early culture primarily coastal. The language of 
southern India which escaped being swamped by the Sanskri- 
tio dialects of the people who followed the Arya fire-cult 
possess several words naming the ship and its various parts. 
Indeed, Tamil has a special word neydal to indicate the coastal 
region as an area of characterization, and another word, 
Paradar, as the name of the people whose manner of life was 
determined by the neighbourhood of the sea. The people 
inhabiting the Bast and West coasts of India have, from pre- 
historic times, been intrepid sailors and from their ranks 
are, today, recruited the lascars who are indispensable to 
the cheap working of the P. and 0 . company’s numerous 
steamers. Relics of very ancient sea-trade of India with foreign 
countries are not lacking. The Indian teak found in the 
ruins of Ur (Mughur), which was the capital of Sumerian kings 

I RV.I.83.4. 2 RV. i. n-s- 

3 RV. vii. 6. 3 ; vii. 18. 13. 4 RV. x, 51. 14 ; vij. 3}. 6. 
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in the fourth millennium b. c., i® held by Prof. Sayce^ to 
have been exported from India. The word Sindhu, 
found in an old list of articles belonging to Accadian 
times, refers to Indian (cotton) cloth which found its way 
by sea to the head of the Persian gulf. In later days we 
know that Indian goods were taken on Indian boats to ports 
on the Persian Gulf and beyond, right up to Aden where 
Arabian traders exchanged them for Arabian frankincense 
and gold, and took them up to the Red Sea • by which means 
Indian goods reached Egypt and the Mediterranean littoral. 
We know also that long before Hippalus, the Roman 
“discovered” the monsoons about 47 ▲. D., Indian sailors had 
known about them and taken advantage of these wind currents to 
carry on direct sea trades with East African ports. There is 
nothing to show that this trade did not exist in the third or 
even the fourth millenium b. c. 

(lb be continued) 

P. T. Srind as Itemgar 


Principles of Hindu Taxation 

Taxation is a necessity of the state. This is illustrated in (a) the 
Vedic prayer for ‘^rendering the people (tax-bearing'')S (b) the 

Epic aphorism that ^‘the state is maintained by finance’*^, (c) Kau- 
tilya*s observation that ‘‘finance is the basis of all activity (of 
the state)*, Sukra's statement that “fund.s should be collected by the 
king to maintain the commonwealth*'® and Kamandaka's saying that 
“treasury is the main stay of the government"®. From the earliest 
time down to the age of i^ukra the life of the state was seen, as usual, 

I Hibbert Lect., pp. 137-8. 2 Pg Veda, X, 173. 

3 ^anti Parva, 133, p.. 1024. 4 Arthasistra. pp. 73, 394. 

5 iSukra Niti, p. 138. 6 Niti-sara, p. 43. 
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bound up with taxation and all undertakings of the government depend- 
ed on it In the economic language of Fawcett **the legitimate functions 

of government cannot be performed without incurring a considerable 

expense. To meet this expense taxation is necessary”'. Similarly Mill 
speaks of revenue as ‘Hhe condition of the existence of governments”®. 
The close connection between taxation and public administration is 
almost self-evident in all works on politics as one of the primary and 
fundamental conditions of corporate life. 

The effort to think out the basis for such taxation in the shape of 
governmental demajid naturally led to the formulation of theories 
which were ultimately grounded on the principle of exchange. 
In fact there is no theory in the history of Hindu taxation which 
is not in some way or other a modification of this principle. Again, 
this modification really becomes more and more intensive in accordance 
with the definition of the conditions of taxation and of the economic 
relation between the people and the state expressed through taxation. 
Generally speaking, from the stage of voluntary subscription ® to that of 
compulsory contributions* on the supposition that both are for a com- 
mon interest, taxation changes its character with the nature of the cons- 
titution of the state, and according to the view taken of the kingship. 
The aspects of monarchy, as already known, characterised taxation 
in ancient times. The types of principles on which taxation turned 
in Hindu theory are those of (a) simple contribution, (b) governmental 
contract, and (c) remunerative wages. Looked at from the point of 
view of the people it is merely contributory, while from the side of the 
state represented by the king, it is mainly remunerative for service 
done. 

Nature of Taxation 

(a) In the period of the Law-Books treated below, taxes were con- 
sidered simply as contribution by the people without any specification 
of their nature. Much advance was made on the Vedic conception 
of rather loose voluntary contribution*, if such was really the condition 
of the age. The Code of Gautama, one of the earliest law-givers, may 
be taken as the type in respect of more systematised and therefore 

I Pol. Econ. p. 196. 2 Prin. of Pol. Econ., p. 483. 

3 Cf. Mill, Prin. of Pol. Econ., p, 483. 

4 Banerjea, Pub. Admin, in Anc. Ind., p. 173. 

5 Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 166. 
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primitively scientific taxation and it is probable that other legislators 
followed with him some common custom for determining taxation. 

In the loth book of his Satphita, Gautama explicitly asserts that 
**a subject is bound to pay revenue to his king**^. This is equal to 
.making it the duty of the people according to the orthodox proce- 
dure of the law-books. Later on he supplements and explains his 
statement by adding 'inasmuch as a king ensures the safe possession 
of ail these things” (of the cultivators and traders)*. 

As to the king’s share his ruling is : “The surplus of the revenue 
after defraying all the charges of good and efficient government should 
be appropriated by the king for his personal use”*. 

Visnu, another legislator of great importance, gives in the same 
line as that of Gautama the following rule ; “Every year he (the king) 

shall collect from his subjects as revenue etc The king shall 

appoint trustworthy agents in the collection of taxes’’^. 

He does not try to explain the significance of his rule as is done 
by Gautama^ but merely puts it down as a duty of the king. In fact 
the spirit of the law-books is not so much explanation as guidance of 
conduct both of the king and the people in respect of things to be 
done legitimately. They do not go into theories ; their work is sup- 
posed to be done in supplying the pithiest maxims for practical 
purposes. 

(b) The contract basis of taxation is seen at its best in the 
Mahabharata in the clear understanding between the king and the 
people when both unite to erect the fabric of the state. This becomes 
clear when effort is made to understand popular political authority. 
While it tacitly assumes the contributory element, it adds to it 
proper and binding settlement with the character and authority of 
law. This is clearly read between the lines if it is missed in the body 
of the contract itself. Its value obviously lies not only in the 
fact that it freed the principles of taxation from the dogma of sacred 
law, but also supplied a good deal of positive dignity to the status 
of the people. It gave rise to the consciousness of making concrete 
and purposive contributions for the sake of a common good. Thus 
it is found in the Buddhist account and in the MahSbharata that people 
for the first time designate themselves as a corporate body by the 


1 Gautama Satnhita, X (Dutt’s Trans.), p. 678. 

2 Ibid., X, p. 678. 3 Ibid., X, p. 679. 

4 Vi$9U Sambita, III, p. 820. 
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use of the word ‘•we” in fixing the terms of the contract. It marks 
a high state of political experience involving the consciousness of 
the state as a commonwealth. Tax-giving likewise passes from the 
passive to the active and positive state where it is a self-imposed 
duty with a purpose. 

In the Buddhist as well as in the Epic contract^ the main con- 
dition of taxation is the protection of the people as in the cano- 
nical law*. The Buddhist tradition makes tax a payment essentially 
for judicial work of adjusting and dealing out rewards and punish- 
ments, without any reference to other needs of the state. The wording 
of this contract is reproduced again for convenience of comparison 
and contrast : **Henceforth thou shalt punish those of us who deserve 
punishment and thou shalt recompense those of us who deserve 
recompense^ and we shall give thee a portion of the produce of our 
fields and of the fruits we gather*’*. 

. The MahabhSrata on the other hand is elaborate in its treatment 
of taxation rising out of contract. The nature of taxation is also 
well illustrated in it. The state is .^een to be properly developed with 
its many necessities, and tax means the supplying of all these. The 
function of taxation therefore becomes clear and definite from many 
points of view. The terms on both sides are stated thus : — 

1. The people’s invitation to Manu the first king — Lord, you need 
not fear, sin will not touch you. We shall give you for the 
increase of treasury one-fiftieth portion of gold and animals, and 
one-tenth portion of paddy and beautiful maidens (as fine) in case 
of quarrels, dice, gambling and custom (duty 6n trade). Those 
who can use weapons will follow you (as your army). The 
fourth part of our religious merits will be yours. It is also 
obligatory to supply to the king conveyance, umbrella, dress, 
ornament, food, drink, house, etc. (and other necessaries). The king 
should be respected by people desiring welfare. 

2. Expected duties on Manu’s part— “Now you maintain us like 
Indra the king of the gods, and scorch the enemies like the Sun 
being out for victory”. Then “Manu punished crimes” and “put 
people to their respective duties. On receipt of his dues the 
king is expected “to speak sweetly to all” and to become “grate- 
ful and loving”*, 

3. It ought to be noted as well that when Pfthu, the first consti- 
tutional king according to the orthodox politicians of the Maha- 


I Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, p. 7. 


2 idanti Farva, 67, p. 984. 
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bharata, was elected to the throne of his father Vena, “the 
Earth in her (own) divine shape came to him with riches and 
precious jewels*' as due tribute to an accepted riiJer^. 

The account of the Epic shows how taxation is the basis of the 
treasury, the army and trade as well as religious institutions, and 
royal duties grow from the conditions on which tax is paid. But 
the terms are as yet of the nature of a transaction and the balance 
is equal in character to both the parties, viz., the king and the 
people. Prof. B. K. Sarkar has characterised it as “the cash nexus 
binding the king and the people”*. 

(c) The next step in the intensive growth of the theory of taxa- 
tion is the distinct remunerative idea for service demanded and done 
and it is reached as the very climax by gathering up all the progress 
made in the preceding speculations of previous ages. The corner-stone 
of popular liberty and power is indeed laid on it affecting every 
sphere of political thought. If “no representation and no taxation” 
is one of the greatest political maxims of the West, “taxation the 
royal wages* is equally as great and carries with it similar far- 
reaching implications. This can be to a certain extent shown in 
the revolutionary doctrines rising out of the bad handling of the 
principles of taxation^ By the time the technical wage theory 
was solidified, kingship became the firmly established form of govern- 
ment. In reality the theory itself specifically applies to monarchy 
and puts it absolutely under popular control. The contract idea 
receives in it a new impetus and strength though it was the original 
ground work for such a super-structure There could have been a 
wage theory as in Baudhayana noted below straight from the 
law books, but never with the same meaning as it acquired after 
the contract doctrine. The royal position in receiving tax changes 
from that of equality with the people of the contract to that of 
servitude to the people in the wage theory. 

The passage to the wage conception from that of governmental 
contract is easy and logical. It means only a step forward and is 

I Santi Parva, 59, p. 980. 2 Pol. Th. and Inst, of Hindus, p. 183. 

3 Over-taxation is often a cause of revolution. See Manu-sam- 
hita, vii, ill, Kulluka's commentary, p. 375 ; Medhatithi in Ghosars 
Hist, of Hindu Pol. Th,, p. 241 ; iSanti Parva, Chaps. 91, 92 ; Anu- 
dasana Parva, Chap. 61 ; Arthadastra, p. 342 ; iSukra Niti, pp. 87 
139 ; Kamandaka’s Nlti-sara, p. 61. 
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an evident growth securing further popular control. It is the 
index of the advance made in politics in general. To express it in 
another way is to say that it is the popular side emphasised to the 
utmost while the other side, viz., that of the king, naturally drops out 
of view. But it must be admitted that in its assimilation of the force 
and result of the other two theories, being itself practically the 
same, it has undergone a new allotropic modification. Nothing can 
exactly be posited as to the time of its birth. Apparently it looks 
like a corollary deducible from the exchange and contract ideas 
and nothing beyond the analysis of the underlying thought can be 
attempted to elicit as far as possible the historical genesis of this 
theory which is undoubtedly one of the highest achievements of 
Indian political speculation as well as of practical politics working 
upon constitutional lines. It is to be seen how Baudhayana is traced 
to be the first writer to lay it down and since then it became 
current in political thought. 

Among the legislators Baudhayana has applied this theory direct 
to taxation, presumably from the prevailing ideas of constitution. 
He has merely referred to the exchange principle, and contract was 
then out of the question. It is repeated almost in the same forth and 
substance in later political literature down to ^^ukra. This may be 
well realised from the standpoint of kingship, and hence a succint 
resume is given here to keep up the connection of thought when 
it is brought to bear upon a different subject as taxation : 

1. Baudhayana announced : — '‘Let the king protect (his) subjects, 
receiving as his pay a sixth part of their incomes and spiritual 
merits) 

2. The law-giver Narada has put it as : — ^'*Both the customary 
receipts of a king and what is called the sixth of the produce of the 
soil form the royal revenue, the reward for the protection of his 
subjects*’*. 

3. The Mahabharata has also this stratum of thought incorpo- 
rated with others of a separate type. It may be a simple later 
addition : — ‘‘Through the one sixth ball tax, import and export 
duties, fines and forfeitures collected from offender — gathered in 
accordance with the Sastras expect revenue as your wages (vetana)***. 


1 Baudhayana, (S. B. E., vol. XIV), p. 199. 

2 Narada, XVIII, 48— Jolly quoted in '‘Hindu Polity** ii, p, 162, 

3 6anti Parvjg LXXI, 10 - Bengal Text, p. 174, 
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4. In Kautilya there seems to be a mixture of all the ideas on 
taxation. While he accepts the contract basis he is not quite clear 
over the wage theory. The following extract shows his position 

•People alloted one-sixth of the grains grown and one-tenth 

of merchandise as sovereign dues. Fed by this payment kings took 
upon themselves the responsibility of maintaining the safety and 
security of their subjects”^. 

5. I^ukra’s synthetic statement is clear and emphatic, the wage 
idea rising to its highest in his work : — “God has made the king 
though master in form, the servant of the people, getting bis wages 
in taxes for the purpose of continuous protection and growth”’. 

Mr. Jayaswal has called it the “divine theory of taxation” on 
the ground that “the broker to that contract was the Creator him- 
self*. The fact is that Sukra has tried to combine the orthodoxy 
of the canonical writers with the radicalism of the secular politicians. 
His object evidently is to secure the maximum of authority and 
freedom at one and the same time. This is one of the great merits 
ofSukra as the sanest political thinker, the Hindu Aristotle so to 
speak. The influence of Manu on the above conception is already 
well known and needs no elucidation. The wage theory has its climax 
in this remarkable and equally significant synthesis. 

(2b be continued) 

J. N. C. GAMain.T 


1 Arthattstra, p. 26. 

2 iSukra-Niti, I, 88, Jayaswal’s translation. 



Adhyiya I 
PiDA I 
Ahnika I 
[/ ntroductiofi] 

Now begins “Sabdanusasana**' or rules for the study of words [the 
science of grammar]. The particle “atha** (now) is used lo indicate the 
introduction of the subject What is to be iindei stood is that the 
treatise called ^‘iSabdanuSasana*^ is now commenced. [The study] of 
what words ? Of both popular and Vedic words-. Among these the 
popular words are as follows’ : gauh (cow), asvah (hor.^e), purusah 


1 The expression ‘Sabdanu§asana^ ingeniously used by Patafijali 
instead of the more popular term viz. •Vyakarana^ is considered to be 
an appropriate designation of the science of grammar as pointing at 
once to the main function of Vyakarana, which, as is quite evident, is to 
formulate such rules as would serve to distinguish correct words from 
Apabhraipsas or corrupt forms. Kaiya{a rightly observes that by 
using the expression SabdanuSasana the author has clearly shown 
the direct or supreme end of grammar (Pradipa). 

2 A distinction is here made between the current, or popular 
speech and the sacred language of the Vedas, the former being 
generally known as ^Bha^a* and the latter as ‘Chandas* or ‘Nigama*. 
There is ample evidence both in Yaska’s Nirukta and Panini’s 
Asfadhyayl that such a distinction was well known to the^e reputed 
authors. What we can legitimately infer from such epithets (Laukika 
and Bha^a) being often applied to Sanskrit is that Sanskrit, which 
had undoubtedly enjoyed the dignity of a spoken tongue at the time 
of Yaska and Panini, continued to be so even to a much later period. 

3 The special claim of PaninPs A^tadhyayi to be legarded as the 
“Vedanga Vyakarana” is due to the fact that it lakes nctice of both 
popular and Vedic words ; it is neither wholly concerned with 
secular words, as is the case with the grammar of Sakatayana, nor 
it is confined, like the Pratisakhyas, to the treatment of the Vedic 
words alone. 
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(man), hast! (elephant), fiakunih (bird), mrgah (deer), brahmanah (brah- 
min) etc. The Vedic words are verily such as *‘^an no^ devir abhistaye^' 
(May the goddess fulfil our desire) ; “Isetvorje tva’\ (Thee for desire, 
thee for strength) ; *‘Agnim ile purohitam’* (I worship Fire, the priest) ; 
‘Agna ayahi vltaye* (O Fire, come to our sacrifice for drinking ) etc. 

^Determination of the exact nature of word ; sound conveying the 
intended sense is what is word] 

Now, what is the word in [the utterance] “gauh- ** ? [What really 
is the word when one utters the sound “gauh*' ? ] Is that the word 
which gives the idea of a thing having dewlap^ tail, hump, hoofs and 
horns® ? No, as one would say, [for] that, indeed, is a things. Is 
it then the gestures, movements, and twinkling of the eyes that consti- 
tute the word (gauh) ? No, as one would say, that verily is called 
action. Is it then the word which indicates its complexion such as 
wh’te, blue, tawny or grey ? No, as one would say, that, indeed, 
is quality. Is then the word that common element* which remains 


1 These form the opening verses of the four Vedas. As a fixity 
of the position of words is strictly followed in the Vedas, the author 
has given the sentences from the Vedas and not detached words by 
way of example. 

2 What really is implied is this : In popular usage word and 
its meaning seem to be miituall)' convertible. Commenting on Ycga- 
Sutra, 3. 17, Vyasa has clearly explained how word, meaning and 
cognition are all falsely considered to be reciprocally convertible. 
Accordingly, when the sound •gauh'* is uttered, the cognition of a 
class, individual and word is at once presented before our mind, and it 
becomes difficult to ascertain what exactly is the word in the utterance. 
A won., says Patafijali elsewhere, denotes four objects, namely, class, 
individual, quality and action (Mahabhasya, i. i. 2). 

3 Gotama maintains that the conception of a thing comprehends 
the individual, the class and the form — Nyaya Sutra, 2. 2. 98, 

4 The sound “gauh* and the object denoted by it (cow) are not 
comprehended by the same sense-organs ; they are therefore far from 
being identical (Pradipa). 

5 Kaiya^a explains it as “Mahasamanya*^ or suminuin genus that 
pervades the entire sphere of existence. According to Bhartj-hari, the 
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uncliflerentiated' even though the individii.ds are different, and undes* 
troyed even when the individuals are destroyed ? No, as one would 
say, that, indeed, is the form^ [as indicating the class]. What, then, 
is the word ? The word '*gauh” is tnat which when uttered gives 
rise to the conception of beings possessing dewlap, tail, hump, hoofs 
and horns ; or, in other words, the sound by which an object is compre- 
hended is popularly called a word. Thus, one making [or uttering 
sound is spoken of as follows : “Make a sound" ; '‘Don^t make any 
sound* ; "This boy is making sound*. The sound is, therefore, the 
word.’ 


\Necessity of making a thorough study of grammar'] 

What, again, are the objects of making a study of “f^abdanu- 
Sasana** (grammar) ? The objects arc — Preservation, Modification 
(determination), Vedic Injunction (scripture). Facility, and Removal of 
confusion. [The science of] Grammar should be studied for the 
purpose of preserving the Vedas ^ : since he who knows elision, 
augment, and transformation of letters is alone competent to preserve 


supreme existence (Satta) is essentially one, but manifests itself in 
different forms (see Vakyapadlya, 3). So far as the logical interpreta- 
tion is concerned, the class is eternal and pertains to many indivi- 
duals — ^‘^nityatve sati aneka samavetatvam,* 

I The words undifferentiated and undestroyed are used to indicate 
the oneness and eternality of the class (Pradipa). 

i Fatafijali has used the word “akrti” as denotative of both 
class and form. According to his definition, a class is comi)rehended 
by the particular form of the individuals— 'Akrti-grahana jatih*. 

3 It contains the final conclusion as to the identity of sound with 
word. The series of questions serve to bring out that a word is really 
distinct from the class, individual, quality and action. 

4 This refers to the real beginning as well as to the paramount 
importance of grammar as a Vedanga. The six Vedahgas, specially 
Vyakarana, came into existence for the sake of facilitating the study 
of the Vedas. How useful and indispensable the study of grammar 
is, so far as the understanding of the Vedas is concerned, is best 
shown by such descriptive epithets of grammar as ^‘Vedanam Vedam*^ 
(Chandogya Upani^ad, 7. i.) and “Mukham Vyakaranam smrtam** 
(Parjinlya i§ik?5, 43). Cf. Vakyapadiya, I. Kfir. II. 
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the Vedas [intact] in a proper way. Again, modification^ is also 
verily required : The Vedic verses have not been stated in all 
possible genders and case-endings ; they must needs be modified in 
a suitable manner by the person engaged in a sacrifice. As a non- 
grammarian is not capable of making such necessary modifications, 
grammar deserves to be studied. Moreover, there is verily the Vedic 
injunction®: '‘The study as well as the understanding of the Vedas with 
their six [subsidiary] members should be pursued by a Brahmin as 
an obligatory duty (viz. without having any other object in view).'* 
And among these six members grammar is the principal one ; 
and labour devoted to the principal subject is sure to be fruitful. 
Grammar should also be studied for the sake of securing facilities 
[in the knowledge of words]. “A Brahmin must have a knowledge of 
words** ; and excepting grammar [without the help of grammar] words 
cannot be understood or known by any other easier means [quicker 
method]. 

The .‘tudy of grammar should also be pursued for the removal of 
doubts. Thus, the Vedic texts* relating to sacrifice read : '‘Sthula- 
prsatim agnivarunlm anadv§h!m alabheta* (A large-spotted heifer 
consecrated to Agni and Varuna is to be killed). Now, there arises 
a doubt (as to the exact meaning) as to whether the expression “Sfhula- 
prsaltl* means that the heifer is large [fatty] as well as spotted, or that 
It Is one whose spots arc large. One who is not conversant with 
grammar can hardly determine it [the exact significance] from the 
accentuation in the following way : If there is accent on the first syllable, 
the compound would be a '‘Bahuvrihi*^ ; and if, on the other hand, 
the accent falls on the last member of the compound, it would be a 
''Tatpurusa***. 


I The wo-d ‘ Uha'* usually means “reasoning** or ‘conjecture*, but 
here it is used in the sense of “making necessary changes*' or 
“supplying the words**. 

a Agama is a term meaning the Vedas. Here it is used as an 
authoritative statement inducing* Brahmins to take to Vedic studies 
as a sort of obligatory duty. 

3 The word “Yajiiika** generally means “one who performs the 
sacrifice/* but Nigela has taken it in a different way — ^viz. “words 
occuring in the ritualistic portions of the Vedas** (Uddyota). 

4 Fftp., 6. a, 1, and d i. aaj. 
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[Besides these] again, these are further objects for the study of 
grammar^ : ‘Te 'surah*^ (those demons) ; ‘*dustah sabdah"(a corrupt 
word) ; “yad adhltam*’ (what is read) ; “yas tu prayunkte*^ (he who 
uses) ; “avidvamsah" (uneducated) ; “vibhaktiin kurvanti'^ (they supply 
case-endings) ; *‘yo va imam^* (who so knows it) ; “catvari” (tour) j 
•uta tvah” (some other) ; '‘saktum iva*’ (like grains of wheat); “Sarasva- 
Um'* (an expiatory rite of that denomination) ; ‘yaSamyam putrasya* 
(of a son on the tenth day) ; ‘‘sudevo'si Varuna** (Varuna, thou art a 
gracious god). 

“Te *surah** (those demons) — “Those demons’ uttering “helayo hela- 
yah** (instead of “he’rayah’*) got defeated [inconsequence of corruption 
in language]. A Brahmin, therefore, should not use the barbarous langu- 
age [as that of the Mlecchas], i.e., should not use corrupt forms, for that 
which is barbarous is indeed corrupt. Thus, grammar should be 
studied so that we may not become Mleccha® or barbarous [by the 
use of incorrect forms]. “Te 'surah^* [is thus explained]. 

‘‘Dustah sabdah^** (a corrupt word) — A word corrupt or wrong in 
accent or letter, [if] improperly used [by a man], fails to convey the 
intended sense. That [like a] thunderbolt of speech destroys the 
sacrificer himself, as did the expression “Indra-satruh'' [turn fatal] 
on account of error in the accent. We should study grammar so 


1 Having shown the immediate purposes that are served by the 
study of grammar, the author now proceeds to point out some other 
reasons why the science of grammar should be studied with care. 

2 These are inserted as the initials of a number of verses that 
are fully quoted and explained afterwards. 

3 This passage occurs in the f^aiapatha Brahmana with slight 
variations. See Tait. Saiphita, 2. 5. 

4 The ApabhramSa elements are the absence of “pluta'^ (prolonged 
vowel), non-reduplication with regard to *‘he” and the transformation of 
‘r’ into * 1 ^ (Pradipa). 

5 NageSa does not take the word “MIeccha*' as referring either to 
the country (See Manu, 2. 23) or people, but as a term expressing 
‘contempt*. 

6 This verse occurs in the Paninlya Siksa and several other trea- 
tises, The legendary account underlying the expressl a “Indrasatru" 
is to be found in detail in the Satapatha Brahmana. 
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that we may avert the chance of using corrupt words. ‘‘Dustah Sabdah*^ 
[is thus explained]. 

*‘Vad adhltain'' (what is read) — What is read without understanding 
[and] is simply recited [in a loud voice], does not burn [i.e., produce 
any effect], like dry fuel [kept] in a place where there is no fire. Gram- 
mar should therefore be tudied with a view that we may ‘not read 
anything without understanding. “Yad adhitam’* [is thus explained]. 

*‘Yas tuprayunkte^"(he who uses), — ^‘'The skilful man (a grammarian) 
who uses words, as they ought to be used on special occasions, 
obtains infinite success in the next world ; but [on the other hand] 
even he who knows the proper formation of words* is also blamed 
by the use of corrupt words.'* Who ? Even he who knows the 
[grammatical] formation of words. Why is it so [How a grammarian 
happens u> he ijlamed ]? Because he who knows the correct 
words is also expected to know the corrupt forms ; and just as 
religion ; merit lies in the knt wledge # of correct words, so the 
knowledge of corrupt words is also attended with demerit, or 
the amount of demerit is rather greater. [Because] the incorret 
words are numerous, whereas the correct words are very few, 
for a single correct word has got a good many corrupt forms ; as, 
for instance, of a single w(»rd ‘^gauh** there are so many corrupt 
forms as ''gavl**, ‘*gona”, “gota", “gopotalika** and so on. Now, he 
who does not know the formation of words has ignorance as his 
refuge. This statement is untenable. [Because] ignorance should 
not be one*s only excuse ; for he who kills a Brahmin or drinks 
liquor* even through ignorance is, I think, also liable to sin, Thus, 
he who knows the formation of words obtains immense success 
hereafter, but he is blamed too by reason of using [if he happens to 
use] corrupt forms. Who ? He who does not know the formation of 
words. Now, he who knows the formation of words has knowledge 
as his protection. Where is this read ? In the verses called the 


1 This purports to show that the study of grammar is attended 
with religious felicity (Pradipa). 

2 “Vagyogavit"— is one who can determine the meaning of words 
by analysing them into stems and suffixes [Nagesa]. 

3 Drinking and brahminicide are enumerated in the list of five 
gftat sins. See Chandogya Upan^^fl^d, $. 5. 10, and Manu, 
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“Bhraja**^. So verses even are to be taken as an authority ? What 
is meant by it [what follows from it ] y If verses prove to be an 
authority, then the following verse may also be regarded as such : 
“When a large number of copper-red wine-jars when emptied [drunk] 
do not lead one to heaven j how can they do the same when used [in 
a small quantity] in a sacrifice This is, however, thoughtlessly 
declared by you ; and that which is delivered after due deliberation can 
alone be counted as authoritative. “Yas tu prayunkte” [is thus explained]. 

^‘Avidvamsah** (uneducated) — '‘The uneducated are those who do 
not know how to prolate a name in responding to a salutation*. To 
these people one should simply (unhesitatingly] say, on his return from 
abroad, as if to a woman, “Here am 1 .” Grammar should be studied 
so that we may not be treated like women at the time of greeting. 
'*Avidvainsah** [is thus explained]. 

“Vibhaktim kurvanti” (they apply case-endings) — The sacrificial 
texts read as follows : “Prayajah savibhiktikah karyah" (The Prayaja 
hymns should be applied with [proper] case-endings). But it is im- 
possible to render them as such [to make the Prayaja hymns associated 
with the proper case-endings] without the help of grammar. “Vibhaktim 
kurvanti'* [is thus explained]. 

“Yo va imam” (who so [knows] it) — “He who uses this speech [having 
proper knowledge] word by word, accent by accent, and letters by 
letters, is competent to be a sacrificial priest.” Grammar should be 
studied in order that we may become [qualify ourselves for] sacrificial 
priests. “Yova imam” [is thus explained]. 

“CatVciri”* (Four) — “Furnished with four horns, three feet, two 
heads, and seven hands, bound in three parts, the Bull (representing 
either sacrifice, Sabda-Brahman or religious merit) is making sound ; 
evidently a Great God is dwelling in mortals.” 

1 These iSlokas are popularly attributed to the authorship of 
Katyayana. 

2 This verse is intended to show the undesirability of drinking 
on the occasion of the “Sautramani” sacrifice (Pradipa). 

3 'For the customary manner of salutation — see Manu. 2. 122. 

4 Veda, 4. 58. 3. In his Introduction to the Rg Veda, Sayana has 
attempted to explain this Rk from two different standpoints— facri- 
ficial and grammatical. According to the interpretation of Patafijali 
and Sayana, this Rk may be viewed as containing the earlitot refer- 
ence to grammar. 
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The four horns are the four kinds of words, namely, noun, verb, 
preposition and indeclinable. The three feet [of it] stand for the 
three divisions of time [tenses], viz, past, future and present. The 
two heads represent [correspond to] two kinds of words ^—eternal 
and resultant. The seven hands thereof are the seven case endings. 
“Bound in three parts", i.e., bound in three places, namely, chest, 
throat and head. “V^^sabha" (the Bull) [comes from the root] 
‘vrsa*’ ‘'to shower** [to fulfil desires]. “Roravlti" means ^‘making 
sound." How is it ? [Because] the root *‘ru" means “to make sound.'* 
“A Great God has entered the mortals", viz., the great god, i.e., word 
[Sabda-Brahman]* ; mortals, i.e., men that are liable to death ; it is 
dwelling in them." Grammar should be studied in order that we may 
have union with the Great God. 

Another says — "Four are the division of words* [i.e., divisions of 
speech]. Only Brahmins having control over their mind are conversant 
with them. Three lie hidden in the cave [are unknowable], and are 
not manifested ; men speak only the fourth from of speech." "Four 


1 Patanjali speaks of two kinds of words— “Nitya" and “Karya" ; 
by the former he understands “Sphota" and by the latter ‘^sound" as 
is produced by the operation of vocal apparatus. 

2 Sabda or more properly “Sabda-Brahman** is here compared 
to a Bull that manifests itself in all mortal beings. Following in the 
wake of Patanjali, the author of the Vakyap^dlya has also made use 
of this metaphof — cf. Vakyapadiy?, I. kar. 132. To the orthodox 
Hindus, who repeat the sacred syllable like Pranava as an emblem 
of god, Sabda is not a creation of human effort, but represents a per- 
ceptible manifestation of divinity in ourselves. The grammarians 
had such a lofty conception of iSabda, as is sufficiently clear from their 
exposition of the doctrine of “Sphota", that they finally identified l^abda 
with Brahman itself. 

3 Veda, i. 164, 45. The four different forms of speech (re- 
presenting the four stages through which Vak or internal consciousness 
gets more and more manifested) are as follows : “Para, Pa^yantl, 
Madhyama" and “Vaikhari". Both Bhartrhari and Nagcfia have given 
detailed account of these forms of speech. The first three forms are 
more or less imperceptible by our ordinary sense-organs, being 
comprehensible only by the ‘Yogins* ; and it is only the last one, i, e., 
“Vaikharl* which is generally spoken by men, 
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are the divisions of words**, 1. e., the four kinds of words, namely, nouns, 
verbs, prepositions and indeclinables. ‘'Only Brahmins having control 
over their mind know them .• “Manislnah*', i. e., ‘'those who have con- 
trol over their mind**. “Three lying hidden in the cave are not mani- 
fested” — within the cave three lie hidden, i.e., do not move ; are not 
manifested [is the real significance]. “Men speaking only the fourth 
form of speech**, i.e., what is current among men is only the fourth form 
of speech. "Turtya** means “fourth.** “Catvari** [is thus explained]. 

"Uta tvah^** (some one else) — "Some people, although seeing, do 
not [practically] see speech ; some one, though hearing, does not hear 
it [fails to grasp the significance]. To some person she unfolds her 
body, just as a loving wife, dressed in fair garments, shows herself to 
her husband.** 

Some one, although seeing, does not see speech ; verily some one, 
though hearing, does not hear it. This half [of the Rk] refers to the 
ignorant. But to some one she reveals her body, i.e., shows her person. 
Like a well-dressed wife desiring her husband : as [for instance] a 
wife desiring her husband, dressed in fair attire, discloses her person [to 
him], so speech reveals itself to one learned in speech [a grammarian]. 
Grammar should therefore be studied so that speech may reveal Itself 
to us. "Uta tvah** [is thus explained]. 

“Saktum iva®’* (like barley-meal) — "The wise [versed in grammar] 
purified speech [discriminated the correct words from corrupt forms] 
by their mind [by the exercise of intelligence], like sifting the barley- 
meal by means of a sieve. Here the friends realise what friendship* 
is ; for veritably a gracious fortune rests in their speech.** 

"Saktuh** from the root “sac'* (to sprinkle) means “what is hard 
to cleanse*’ ; or, derived from “kas** (to stretch) by transposition and 

1 Veda, X. 6. 71- 

2 Rg Veda, X. 6. 71. These four Rks are calculated to show 
that the study of grammar ultimately leads to salvation (Nagefa). 

3 This passage is difficult to render into English, for the words 
"sakhayah** and 'sakhyani* are not used in their ordinary sense, viz., 
‘friends* and ‘friendship.* According to the interpretation of Kaiyata 
and Nagcda, the meaning will be as follows : Consequent upeir a 

I. H, Q., DECEMBER, 1925 *S 
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meaning '‘blooming’*. “Titau” is a sieve ; [it is so-called] because of 
ite expansion or having many holes. *'Dhlrah”, i. e., the thoughtful 
ones [ the grammarians]. “Manasa" means ‘by proper knowledge.^^ 

'‘Vacam akrata’* (made speech) i.e., purified speech [from corruption]. 
“Here friends realise what friendship is/' i.e,, here being friends they 
realise what friendship means [attains union with Brahman]. Where ? 
That difficult path of speech which is only passable by one- [pure 
knowledge]. Who, again, are they ? The grammarians. Why is it 
so ? Because auspicious fortune is inherent in their speech, that is, 
in their speech [the Vedas] lies the auspicious fortune [to a great 
extent]. “Lakami" from “Laksana” (shining), i.e., competent to 
reveal [to dispel the darkness of ignorance]” ^'Saktum iva” [is thus 
explained]. 

"Sarasvatim” — The sacrificial texts read : ‘^One having his [sacri- 
ficial] fire kindled up is required to perform the expiatory rite called 
Sarasvatl, if he happens to use a corrupt word”. Grammar should 
be studied so that we may not be liable to observe the expiatory 
penance. ^'Sarasvatim” [is thus explained]. 

**Dasamyam putrasya”’ (of the son, on the tenth day) — The sacri- 
ficial texts read : **One should name his son on the tenth day after his 
birth^ by a name beginning with a sonant letter, having a semi-vowel 

perfect knowledge of the Vedas, the grammarians gradually shake 
off all differential knowledge (Bheda-budhi) and are ultimately blessed 
by union with Brahman. 

1 It means that the grammarians distinguished the correct words 
from corrupt forms and thus cleansed their language of all corrup- 
tions. 

2 Brahman in the shape of the Vedas is only attainable by pure 
knowledge, there being no other path leading to final emancipation 
— cf. '‘Niinyah panthah vidyate ayanaya*' 

3 This is taken from some Grhya Sutras. The reading of Gobhila 
is not exactly identical with it (cf. Gobhila, 2. 9-18). 

4 The “Namakarana” ceremony should be celebrated either on 
the tenth or on the twelfth day from the birth (sec BodhSyana Grhya 
Sutra, 2. I. and Manu, 2. 30.) 
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in the middle, not containing a long vovvel, a name resembling those of 
the three ancestors and not one current among iiis enemies. Such a 
name is much honoured. Ihe narnc^ [so given] should be made as con- 
sisting of two or four letters, ending in a 'Krt^ and not in a ‘^Taddhita* 
suffix''^ ‘'Dasamyain putrasya'* [is thus explained]. 

“Sudevo ‘si”* (thou art a gracious god)— “Varuna, thou art a graci- 
ous god, whose seven rivers are flowing fipm the palate, as through 
a perforated iron-image”. 

‘‘Varuna, thou art a gracious god", i. e., true god, of whose 
seven rivers”, i.e., the seven case-endings [that] are flowing from the 
palate. ^Kakuda’ means the palate, inasmuch as ‘Kaku* means tongue, 
and as it is turned upv/ards within, so it is called *Krd<uda’. “As through 
a perforated [and beautiful] iron-image”: this is as follows : As fire 
entering inside a perforated and fine iron-image burns it, so thine 
seven rivers, i.e, the seven case-endings, flow from the palate. For 
that reason thou art [regarded as] a glorious god. Grammar should 
be studied in order that we may become glorious gods [shining in 
truth]. ‘Sudevo thus explained] 

[Some one may argue] again, is this statement [exposition] of the 
motives meant only for those that are inclined to liiake a study of 
grammar [only to persuade the students to the study of grammar], or 
for something else^ [has some other object in view, i.e. the study of the 


1 Cf. Bodhayana, 2. i. 

2 For particulars of ‘‘Namakarana” see Manu, 2. 3t-33- 

3 Rg Veda, viii, 8. 69. 

4 What is really implied is this : Is the exposition of the motives 
necessary oi)\y for persuading the students of grammar and not those 
that undertake the study of the Vedas ? In regard to both the cases, 
the enumeration of motives (Prayojana) seems to be useless, as the 
study of the Vedas ^nd of grammar should be persued by scholars 
without having any particular object in view (Uddyota). As the old 
practice is no longer in existence, and the majority of scholars first 
read the Vedas before they devote themselves to the study of grammar, 
there arises the necessity of enumerating the ‘Prayojanas as to why 
the study of grammar should be taken 
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Vedas also ]. People p.e., students of the Vedas] use to read the Vedic 
words beginning with (a term expressing auspiciousness) in order 

of the sections [Prapathaka]» after uttering [the sacred syllable] 

The custom prevalent in ancient times was as follows : The Brahmins 
used to read grammar after the time of ‘'sacrament of holy thread* ; 
the instruction on the Vedic words was imparted to them only when 
they could understand the places [of utterance], internal and external 
efforts [involved in the production of sound], and [atriculated] sounds. 
But this is not the case at present, for they [now*a-days] first take to 
the study of the Vedas and use to say [are competent to recite or speak 
Sanskrit] in course of a short time and they also argue : “The Vedic 
words are learnt by us from the Vedas, and the popular words 
from the current usage ; the study of grammar is, therefore, useless". 
It is for those students entertaining such a false idea [with regard to the 
study of grammarlthat the revered teacher [e.g. Panini and Katyayana] 
has expounded the science of grammar [enumerated its aims], pointing 
out-— "these are the objects why Grammar should be studied" ^ 

Thus, word [what a word really is] is told ; its exact nature is also 
shown ; and the objects also are enumerated. Now it is required to 
state the rules for the study of words (viz. how correct words are to 
be distinguished from corrupt forms). How is It to be stated ? Is it 
necessary to give instruction on correct words, or on corrupt words, 
or on both of them ? Instruction on either of them will serve the 
{purpose ; as, for Instance, by the restriction of what is eatable is 
also implied [indirectly] the prohibition in regard to what is not 
fit to be eaten. What is to be inferred from the statement “Five 
among the five-nailed animals are only fit to be eaten** is that animals 
other than these are not eatable. Similarly, by the prohibition of 
what is uneatable is also indicated the restriction as to what is eatable ; 
as, for example, what is understood by [the prohibitive injunction] 
the statement ^The domesticated fowl as well as the domesticated 
pig are not eatable"* is that those that live In the forest arc per- 

I Here ends the discourse on the ‘Anubandhas*. Quite in keeping 
with the philsophical aspect of grammar, Patailjali has first dealt 
with the four “Anubandhas", namely, subject, object, relation and the 
competent scholar (who is fit to undertake the study of grammar), 

3 See BodhUyana Dharma-sutra, i. 5. 131. 

3 See Bodhiyana Dbarma-Sutra, i. 5. 129. 
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mitted to be eaten. Similar is the case here. If correct words are 
only dealt with, then the form "gauh^* being stated [as correct], 
it would follow that words like “gavi” etc. are corruptions. Again, 
if instruction on corrupt words is only given, then when the forms 
"gavl** etc. are stated [as corruptions], it would necessarily imply that 
"gauh* is the correct word. Now, which of these two alternatives is 
preferable? The instruction on correct words is preferable on the 
ground of succinctness. [Because] it is easier to deal with correct 
words, [but] it is difficult to deal with corrupt forms. [Because] of 
each correct word there are many corruptions ; as, for example, of 
the single word “gauh** there are so many corruptions as “gavl” 
“gona** “gota \ “gopotalika” and so on. Moreover, it [the instruction 
on correct words] is verily an exposition of what is desirable. 

Now, in course of the study of words [the study of correct words 
being desirable], is it necessary to read them word by word [each^ word 
individually] for a knowledge of words ? Should these words be studied 
[one by one] as *gauh**, ^asvah**, ‘'puru§ah^’, “hastr “sakunih'S ‘'mrgah” 
"brahmanah**, and so on ? No, says one. Because the study of each 
individual word is impracticable so far as the knowledge of all words 
is concerned. The tradition runs as follows^ : To Indra Brhaspati 
[the divine tutor] delivered “Sabda'pSrayana*'\ reading word by word, 
for a period of one thousand years of the Gods, but failed to reach the 
end. A teacher like Bfhaspati with Indra as a scholar, and the period 
of study extending over a thousand divine years, [yet he] could not 
reach the end. What, again, is the case now-a*days ? He who veritably 
lives long lives for only one hundred years [at the most]. [But] learning 
is made perfect In four ways, namely, at the time of receiving Instruction, 
the time of assimilation, the time of teaching, and the time of applica- 
tion [as in the performance of a sacrifice]. Among these his entire life [if 
he were to read word by word] would be spent or required even in 
the period of receiving instruction. For a knowledge of words It is 
therefore impracticable to read them one by one. How, then, these 
words are to be comprehended ? Some treatises [grammar] containing 


X Cf. Tait Satnhita, Vf. 4 * 7 > where Indra is spoken of as one 
who first attempted to analyse speech in response to an appeal made 
by gods. 

2 The word •SabdapSriyana^' means a particular Sastra (Pradipa). 
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both general and particular rules should be made whereby people 
might master the huge collection of words with the help of little effort.' 
What, ngain, is that? General and particular rules, [In some cases] 
a number of general rules and [in some cases] a number of particular 
rules should be made. How, then, are to be made the general rules 
and how the special rules ? A geneial rule should be framed on 
the basis ol generalisation, as for example, "Karmanyan®” (Pan. 3. 2. 
I.) ^ and a particular rule [is made] by [its] specialisation, as, for exam- 
ple, “Ato’anupasarge kah^*' (Pan. 3. 2. 3). 

[Discussion in regard to whether a word denotes a class or an 
individual] 

Is the meaning of a word a class or an individual ? [Does a word 
mean a class or a thing*?] Both [says the grammarian]. How is it 
known ?] Because the rules [of the Asfadhyayl] have been stated in 
both these ways ^ taking ‘class' as the meaning of a word the aphorism 
*‘Jatyakhyayam ekasmin bahu-vacanam anyatarasyam** (Pan. i. 2. 58) 
has been formulated 5 and taking “thing'* [individual] as what is denot- 
ed by a word, the “Eka^^esa" rule “Sarupanam" etc, [Pan. i. 2. 64] has 
been commenced. 


1 It shows clearly that Sanskrit grammar is based on the scientific 
principles of generalisation and specialisation. 

2 A root gets “an" when it is preceded by an Upapada in the 
objective case, as “kumbhakarah " 

3 A root ending in “a", not preceded by any Upasarga, and 
having an Upapada in the objective case, is allowed to have “ka", 
as '*Godah" 

4 To determine the exact denotation of a word has been a much 
controversial topic among the Hindu philosophers. The Mimam- 
sakas advocated the “class-theory", and consequently held that all 
words denote a class ; the Naiyayikas maintain that a word denotes 
“an individual conditioned by the class" j the grammarians have, how- 
ever, reconciled these two views, as is clear from the statement of Vyadi 
and Vajapyayana, taking both class and individual as what is denoted 
by a word, Patafijali has recognised four classes of words, namely, 
words denoting a class, words denoting quality, words denoting action 
and words denoting partiuular ojames. See MahSbha^ya, Vol. I. p. 19* 
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[Discussion on the eternality and non-eternality of words] 

Again, is a word eternal [permanent] or created' ? It has been 
principally discussed [examined] in the ‘Samgraha^’ as to wliether 
a word is eternal or created [produced] ; there the defects [in regard 
to the non-eternal view of words] have been shown, and the [reasons] 
objects also have been stated. The conclusion arrived at there is as 
follows : whether a word is eternal or created, the rules [i.e., grammar] 
must needs be made in both the ways. Why, again, the grammatical 
treatise [Astadhyayi] of the venerable Panini has been made ? [If 
words are held to be eternal, what is the use of grammar ?] 

^"Tke wordi the meanings and the relation [in which a word stands to 
its significance] being eternal [ permanently fixed^Y 

The word, its meanings, and the relation also [having been estab- 
lished as eternal] being permanently fixed — [the question next arises]. 


Cf.DantJin's classification of words —‘'jSabdaireva pratlyante jati-dravya- 
gu^ia-kriyah" 

1 It is another difficult problem to decide whether words are eternal 
or created by men. The Mimamsa system is in a sense based on the 
eternality of sound, while the Nyaya and the Vaisesika schools have 
vehemently discarded it. As upholders of the doctrine of “Sphota'*, 
the grammarians have strongly supported the eternal character of 
6abda. According to the standpoint of the Grammarians, i§abda, or 
more properly, “Spho^a” is subject to neither production nor des- 
truction ; it is essentially distinct from sound that only serves to 
manifest it. 

2 ’Saingraha' is the name of a great treatise on grammar consist- 
ing of one lakh of verses popularly attributed to the authorship of 
Vyadi (Niigesa). Vyadi is said to have been the expounder of the “Indi- 
vidualistic theory'^ of words, as opposed to the ‘Class theory'’ of Vaja- 
pyayana. That this work was held as an authority with regard to 
the grammatical problems is quite evident from the reference of the 
subsequent grammarians. Mention is made of both Vyadi and Vaja- 
pyayana in the Mahabhasya [Vol. I. pp. 242 and 243]. 

3 This and the following two Varttikas, though explained 
separately, are considered to be the parts of one and the same Varttika. 
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Now, what is the meaning of the word "Siddhah** ? The word 
*Siddha^ is synonymous with ^'nilya'* [eternal]^. How is that known ? 
Because it [Siddha] is used to denote objects that are imperishable 
and motionless ; as, for instance, [one says] ^'Siddha dyauh" [eternal 
heaven] ; *Siddha prthlvi* [eternal earth] ; ‘‘Siddham aka§am'* [eternal 
sky] etc. Well, Sir, It is also used to denote created things, as [one 
says] *'Siddha odanah* [boiled rice] ; “Siddhah supa^^' [cooked soup] ; 
**Siddha yavaguh” [boiled gruel]. When it is also applied to things 
that are created, why should it be taken only as an equivalent of 
ternal and not that one [i.e., the word ^‘Siddha**] as denotes created 
things? [To this we reply]. From the fact of Its being treated in 
the “Samgraha” as an opposite view in relation to the “Karya*^ 
standpoint^, we opine [suggest] that it [Siddha] should be taken as 
an equivalent of eternal The same thing holds good here too. Or 
there are cases where ascertainment^ is also indicated by one 
inflected word as "Ab-bhaksah*, “Vayu-bhak^ah*^, i.e., ‘he who lives only 
on water'’, and ‘he who takes only air* [for his food]. So here too 
it [Siddha] means ^only eternal’ and not what is “created”. Or the 
elision^ of the first word is to be seen here, that is, ‘Siddhah’ [as an 
abbreviation of] for “atyantasiddhah” [altogether eternal] j similarly, 
[we have] •Dattah” for “Devadattah”, and ‘^Bhama” for “Satyabhama”. 


1 The Kalantra«Vyakarana also begins with the aphorism 
“Siddho varnasamamnayah”, where the word ‘siddha’ is used to mean 
•fixed by nature”. 

2 "Is a word eternal [Nitya], or created ["Karya”] are the 
two divergent views discussed in the Satpgraha ; it follows from the 
very nature of the discourse contained therein that the word “Siddha’’, 
as opposed to "Karya”, should be taken as an equivalent of eternal 
(Pradipa). 

3 “Avadharana” or determination is generally indicated in Sanskrit 
by such particle as “eva”, as the expression '*Apa eva bhaksayati” 
really means ‘a person who lives only on water and takes nothing 
else for his food'; ‘'that he takes nothing but water” being implied 
by the force of the particle ‘’eva’'. But in some cases, as is shown 
here, such a sense is derivable even without the particle “eva”. 

4 The practice of shortening names by dropping some syllables 
may be largely traced even in the present state of our society. 
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Or [on the strength of the dictum] by the principle *Vyakhyanato’ 
vilega-pratipattir nahi sandehad alaksanam*^ [The particular knowledge 
of a rule of grammar is usually derived from the interpretation, 
but it does not become anything but a rule because of the doubt], 
we are allowed to explain the word (Siddha) as being synonymous with 
eternal. What, again, is the use of such strained explanation* ? 
Why in a loud voice the word ‘‘nitya** (eternal) has not been uttered, 
[instead of ‘Siddha*] which being so used, there would have been 
no room for doubt ? For the sake of auspiciousness. The auspicious 
teacher’ has used the word **Siddha” just in the beginning evident* 
ly for the welfare of the great collection of iSastras (rules of gram* 
mar). (Because) Sastras^ beginning with an auspicious word (like 
“atha**, “om**, **siddha*^ etc.) obtain popularity, the learners whereof turn 
out heroes* (invincible), the followers whereof happen to be long-lived, 

1 This is a Paribhasa (for explanation see Paribhasendu^khara). 
What it really means is this : Whenever there arises a doubt in 
regard to a certain grammatical point, the best course is to turn our 
attention to the interpretation of the acknowledged teachers for the 
solution, but we should not in any case reject the Sastra or any portion 
simply on the ground of doubtfulness. 

2 Really it requires straining to some extent to get into the 
sense viz. 'eternal* from the word 'siddha*, for the word is used to 
denote both eternal and that which is created. The proper and 
usual word for “eternal” is '‘nitya”, and the author ought to have 
used it in order to do away with all doubts. 

3 The author of the Varttika is here said to be auspicious, as 
the object he kept in view was to secure the desired end that is far 
from being abominable. 

4 In pursuance to the time-honoured custom most oi the orthodox 
lS§a.stras began, as a rule, with some auspicious words like 'o.n*. “atba** 
‘siddha*, “vrddhi** etc. The Astadhyayl begins with the word '‘Vrddhi'*; 
the K&tantra-Sutras with ‘siddha* and so on. The use of such auspicious 
words is supposed to have the efficacy of removing all obstacles that 
might hinder the completion of a work. 

5 It rnean^ that those who carefully go through the ^astras of 
such description become ultimately intellectual wranglers, i.e., they 
are not expected to meet with discomfiture in a literary debate 
(Pradlpa). 

1. H. Q.. OBCKMBBR, 19^5 
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and the readers have their desire fulfilled. But verily the word ‘nltya* 
does not necessarily apply only to objects that are imperishable 
and motionless. What, then ? (To what else does it apply ?)• It is 
also used to denote '‘repetition of action*', as, (one says) 'Nityaprahasitah' 
(he laughs repeatedly) ; and ‘Nityaprajalpitah' (talking repeatedly)etc. 
As it is also applicable to denote repetition, there too the mean- 
ing will (be clear) be explained by the same dictum — ^'‘Vyakhyanato 
visesapratipattir nahi sandehad alak^anam*’. The revered teacher finds 
out that the word 'siddha' expressing auspiciousness will be used 
in the beginning, and [if necessary] he would be able to explain it 
as a synonym of "nitya* [eternal]. Therefore, the word 'siddha* has 
been used, and not the word “nitya" [eternal]. Now, what, again 
is taken to be the meaning of the word [siddha] when the sentence 
is thus dissolved— “siddhe fiabdeVthe aambandhc ca*^ ? One says, it 
is the form [as indicating a class]. Why is it so ? [Because] the 
form [the class] is eternal, and the thing is non-eternal [created]. Now, 
if “thing” is held to be the meaning of a word, how the sentence [Sutra] 
should be broken up ? [In the following way] As “Siddhe §abde 
arthasambandhe ca". [Because] Eternal is the relation of significant 
words with their meanings. Or when 'thing' alone is taken to be the 
denotation of a word, the following way of disjoining as ‘'Siddhe 6abde 
'arthe sambandhe ca” might also be consistent [proper]. i5ecause 
thing is eternal, and the form is non-eternal. How is that known? 
It is often noticed in the world that in cornection with a certain form 
[by assuming certain form] earth turns into ‘clod' ; and small 


1 The word ‘akyti* literally means ‘form*, i.e., the particular 
arrrangement of limbs or parts in a body. A class [jati], according 
to the grammatical conception, is indicated by the particular form of 
the individuals [Cf. '’akrtigrahana jatih”]. In the following discourse 
the word is, however, used as both indicator (viz. the form whereby 
the class is indicated) and that which is indicated (viz. the class or “Jati"). 

2 “Dravyam hi nityam" [Thing is really eternal] is explained by 
Kaiya^ as referring to “Brahman conditioned by false attributes”. 

3 According to the strict interpretation of the Vedanta stand- 
point, the class such as “gotva" is also non-eternal, for it docs not 
really exist (Fradlpa). 
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pots are made [out of it] by crushing the ‘clod-form’ ; again, by bruising 
the form of pot5» pitchers are prepared. Similarly, coming in contact 
with certain form gold assumes the shape of bullion ; by bruising 
the form of bullion ‘Rucakas’ [an ornament for the neck] are made ; 
[again] <‘Katakas” [bracelets] ato prepared by bruising the form of 
“Rucakas'’ ; [again] bruising the ‘KaUka-form’ ‘^Svaslikas” [a kind of 
vessels] are made. It is again turned into lump of gold, and, again, 
in connection with a particular form it [the lump of gold] takes the 
shape of ear-rings resembling the colour of charcoal of Khadira tree. The 
form may be either this or that [may vary in many ways], but the 
thing remains the same. The thing alone remains on the destruction 
of the form. If the form [the class] is also held to be what is meant 
by a Nvord, the following way of disjoining [the Sutra] as “Siddhe 
.^abdeVthe sambandhe ca" might be admissible. But it has already 
been said [by you] that the form is non-eternal. It is not so. [Because] 
the form [the class] is eternal. How ? Though destroyed in some 
individuals, the form is not [altogether] destroyed in all places, but it 
might be perceived as belonging [inherent] to some other things. Or 
this is not the only criterion [definition] of eternality, since what is con- 
stant, absolute, motionless, undecaying, changeless, unmodifiable, 
beginningless, growthless and imperishable is also known to be eternal. 
That is also regarded to be eternal wherein the essence is not destroyed 
[the inherent property is not destroyed even when the thing itself is 
destroyed]. What, again, is the essence ? ‘Essence’ means the inherent 
property [of a thing]. In the form too the essence is not destroyed. 
Or what is the use of our discussion such as “it is eternal*' and “it is 
non-eternal” ? [We should say] taking what is eternal as the meaning 
of the word, the decomposition [of the Sutra] is made as follows 
“Siddhe sabde'rthe sambandhe ca”. 


I Patanjali here, gives the loftiest conception of eternality by 
eliminating the three different varieties of “anityata” or non-etern^lity, 
namely, non-eternality duve to association, non-eternality ‘ due to modi- 
fication, and rion-eternality caused by destruction (Pradipa). All things, 
according to Varsyayani, are liable to pasr. through the six different 
stages, namely, existence, production, modification, growth, decay and 
destruction. It is clear from the interpretation of Kaiyata and Nagcila 
that what is eternal is not subject to any of those changes as enumerat- 
ed by Var^ySya?!. 
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How is it known that the word, the meaning and the relation 
are all permanently fixed [eternal] ? From the worid^ [it is known]. 
Because in ordinary affairs of life men first ascertain certain things 
[viz. the meaning to be expressed] and then use words ; but they 
do not try to create them. But in regard to things that are created 
attempt is, however, made for their production [whenever necessity 
arises], as, for . example, a person having something to do with a pot 
goes to the house of a potmaker, and asks ^^make a pot for me, I shall 
do my work with it”. Similarly, a man desiring to use words does 
not go to the house of a grammarian and asks him, *'make words, 
I shall use them**. But [without approaching a grammarian] they 
determine the thing [in their mind] and then use words [to express 
the meaning]. If, then, popular usage is taken to be the authority 
[viz. if words are to be learnt from the popular usage] in the use of 
these words, what is done [what purpose is served] by the i^astra 
[grammar] ? 

** Though the meaning [of words] is determined from ordinary life, 
by the ^stra [jirammar] is laid down a - religious restriction in regard 
to the use of words'^ Var. L 

Though the meaning is [generally] known from popular usage, 
[a sort of] religious restriction is laid down by grammar in regard to 
the use of words*. What is meant by ^'Dharmaniyamah'^ [a restric- 
tion relating to religious merit] ? Does it mean *'Dharmaya niyamah’^ 
Le., a restriction for the sake of religious merit ; or, 'Dharmartho 
ntyamah'* i.e., a restriction which has religious merit as its result $ 
or, **Dharmaprayojano niyamah’^ i. e., a restriction which has religious 
merit as its object f 

1 ‘•Lok*».tah" is taken to be a part of the first Varttika. There 
is, however, some anomaly with regard to the extent of the first 
V&rttika. According to both Kaiya^a and N&geSa, the first Varttika 
will read as follows ; ‘'Siddhe fiabdarthacambandhe lokatoVthapra- 
yukte &bdaprayoge Sastrega dharmaniyamo yatha laukika-vaidikesu*'. 
PataAjali has split up this long Varttika into four parts evidently 
for. the sake of convenience of exposition, 

* a It uHlI be stated later on that religious merit lies in the proper 

use end not only in the knowledge of correct words. 
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The people of the Deccan* are fond of Taddhita-suffixes^ since where 
‘loke' and ‘Vede* are to be used, they use “taddhita’*, i.e., “laukikesu” and 
‘'vaidike^u*'. Or the meaning of the ^taddhita'-suffix is actually right, as 
[one says] “laukikesu Vaidike§u ca krtante.su*' [in popular and scriptural 
opinions]. It is said in ordinary life that domesticated fowl is unfit 
to be eaten** and “a domesticated pig is unfit to be eaten**.® By 
^‘eatable** is meant what is taken to appease or remove one's hunger ; and 
one is capable of satisfying his hunger even by means of dogs* meat. 
A restriction is laid down here as ‘this is eatable*', and “this is not 
“eatable*. In the same way desire for women arises from carnal 
passion ; and the same [similar] is the satisfaction of passion whether 
a cohabitable or uncohabitable woman is enjoyed. Here a restriction 
is thus enjoined “such is fit for co-habitation**, and “such is unfit for 
cohabitation.'* In the scripture also it is enjoined “A Brahmin^ should 
take only milk [as his food]*' ; “A Ksatriya should take barley** ; and 
“A VaUya should take curd.** "Vrata" means what is taken for food 
and [it is possible to perform one's ‘Vrata'j one can also take rice and 
meat for his food. A restriction is laid down in this case. Similarly, 
it is enjoined “the sacrificial post should be made of either Bilva or 
Khadira tree.” A 'yupa* is what is used for the binding of animals ; 
and it is possible to bind an animal by some pieces of wood with 
certain engravings on them. Here too a restriction is laid down. 
Similarly, [it is enjoined that] by holding the covers on fire one recites 
the following incantation [Mantra] ‘‘Bhigunam angirasain dharmasya 
tapasa tapyadhvam** [Let you be heated by the heat of virtues of Bh|gus 
and Angirasas], But even without the [help of] incantation fire makes 


1 Kaiyata explains ‘*laukika** as what is enjoined by the '‘Smyti** 
texts, and “Vaidika** as what is laid down by the Vedas (Pradipa). 

2 What is inferred from this passage is that the author of the 
Varttika [Katyayana] was an inhabitant of the Deccan. 

3 ^‘What is eatable and what is unfit to be eaten*' has been 
particularly discussed in the Dharma-sutras. See Bodhayana, l. 5. 

4 This passage is evidently taken from the Brahmanas which form 
an integral pait of the Vedas (cf. “^^e Brahmanaftabdah**— Purvamx- 
maipsft, I. 31). Sec also Bodhayana Dharma-sutra, 3. 7. 10. 
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the covers heated by virtue of its power of burning. Here also is 
laid down a restriction to the effect ‘*tliis being properly done becomes 
conducive to welfare''. So here also, though the meaning is equally 
expressed by the use of correct words ^ as well as by corrupt words, 
a restriction for religious merit is thus laid down — “the meaning 
is to be expr/^ssed only by the use of correct words and not by 
corrupt forms*; and this being actually done will lead to welfare [The 
use of words in conformity to the rules of grammar is alone conducive 
to welfare]. 

“There exists word which is not used-®.'’ There are words which 
are no longer used j as, for example, ‘usa’ ‘tera’, cakra *peca* etc. 
What [is the use of having words that are not used ?] if there exist 
some words that are not used ? You determine the correctness of words 
from their use j and those that are no longer used are not 
[necessarily] correct. What you say is fallacious, i.e., that there exist 
some words which are not used. Because if they really exist, they can- 
not but be used ; if, a^ain, not used, then [it follows] they do not 
[really] exist. That they exist and are not used is fallacious [a 
contradiction in terms]. It is while using them that you say '‘there 
exist words which are not used". Who else like yourself will be 
[competent] an authority in the use of words ? This is not inconsistent. 
We say they exist [though not used], inasmuch as those who know 
the &stra [/>., the grammarians] have supported Iheir formation with 
reference to the rules of grammar. Again, we say they arc not 
used, as they are not used by men [in ordinary conversation]. As 
to the statement “who else like yourself will be competent in the 
use of words*, we do not mean to say that they are not used by us. 
What then ? [we simply say] They are not current among people. 
But you too are one among the people. [He replies] Yes, I am one 
among the people, but not exactly the same as the people [as a whole]. 

I There is divergciKc of views regarding the question whether the 
so-called corrupt words [Apabhramsas] are directly capable of ex- 
pressing the meaning like all correct words. As they take “Apa- 
bhramda" only as corruption of Sanskrit, the Hindu grammarians 
have advanced arguments to prove that corrupt words [originating 
from inability to pronounce the correct words or from carelessness] 
have no significance of their own, but they express the intended sense 
only by means of inference. See VAkyapadlya, I. KSr. 151. 

9 This is consider^ to be a part of the next VSrttika. 
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^*1/ you say there are words but not used* ^ it will not stand, since 
words are used to express the meaning** Var. 2, 

If you say there exist words which are not used, it will not do. What 
is the cause ? Because words are used [for the knowledge of meaning] 
to express the meaning. Words are used for the comprehension of 
sense' [viz. things that are denoted by them], and there are meanings 
of these words in which [for the denotation of which] they [words] 
are used. 

“ Their non-use is simply because other words are used in their stead** 
Vdrt. 3. 

Verily, the non-use of these words is also justifiable. Why ? 
[Because other words are used in their place] On account of other words 
being used in their place. People now use other words to denote the 
meaning [in the sense expressed by these words] as is expressed by 
these words j for instance, [the expression] “kva yuyam usitah* [where 
did you live ?] is now used in the sense denoted by the word‘*usa” ; “kva 
yuyain tirnah” [where did you cross ?] in the sense of ^’tera” ; “kva 
yuyani krtavantah'^ [where did you do ?J in the sense of *cakra' ; “kva 
yuya\n pakvavantah" [where did you cook ?] in the sense of 'pcca'. 

Though they are not used, they [should be taught] are like long 
sacrifices**. Vdrt. 

Plven if these words are not used, yet they must needs be taught 
[explained] by the rules of grammar, just as is the case with long sacri- 
fices ; for instance, long sacrifices- are such as are continued for a 
hundred years and for a thousand years. But now-a-days nobody 
performs them j it is only the sacrificers themselves [or the Vedic texts 
relating to sacrifice] who [enjoin] teach them by the [with reference to] 


1 The existence of things that are to be denoted by words is the 
immediate cause so far as the use of words is concerned (Pradipa). 

2 There is evidence to believe that in ancient times sacrifices were 
sometimes performed which lasted for such a length of time as one 
thousand years. Such sacrifices arc no longer in vogue, but we only 
hear of them in the Brahmaiias and ^rauta-sutras. 
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Sastra, taking what has been transmitted through the ancient seers ‘ 
as a kind of religious merit. 

*M// [these words are used] in other countries*^. Vdrt, j. 

Verily, all these words are used in other countries. Hut they 
are not known. Make an effort for their knowledge. [Because] Wide is 
the extent in regard to the use of words. The earth with seven islands‘% 
the three worlds’, the four Vedas with their subsidiary branches *[Angas], 
and the mystical [secret] treatises* [Upanifads] in all their varieties, the 
one hundred branches® of the Yajur Veda, the Sama Veda with its 
thousand paths, the Rg Veda with nine branches, treatises on dialogues^ 
[or the science of Logic] , the Itihasa® [the epics], Puranas, and the 

1 The expression ‘‘Rsisampradsj^ah^ ordinarily mean.s ‘'the genera- 
tion of sages” the tradition handed down from the ancient sages ; 
Kaiyata, however, explains it as denoting “the study of the Vedas.* 

2 The seven islands; as enumerated in the Puranas, are as follows : 
Jambu, Plak^a, Krauflca, Sveta, 6aka, i^almall Kusa. 

3 viz. Heaven, Earth and Infernal region. 

4 The Ahgas are six in number, namely, Siksa (phonetics), Kalpa 
(rituals), Vyakarana (grammar), Nirukta (etymology), Jyoti^a (astro- 
nomy) and Chandas (prosody). 

5 This means either ‘Upani^d’ or ‘Smrti^ texts as those of Mann, 
so called because of their bringing out the hidden or subtle meaning 
of the Vedas (Nage§a). 

6 This shows the real extent of the Sarahita literature known 
to ancient India. It is really a matter of great regret that very 
little of this vast literature has come down to us. 

7 **Vdkovaiya'* is explained by some as meaning the science 
of Logic, but Kaiyata takes it as a treatise containing dialogues. 

8 In early literature [see Chanddgya Upanifad, 7. 2.] the Itihasa 
and the Purana were taken as forming a single branch of study. The 
word ‘Itihasa* occurs in Yaska’s Nirukta as representing the ancient 
stories as are narrated in the Mahabharata and the Ramftyana. In later 
times, however, they came to be regarded as two distinct branches of 
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science of medicine --this much is the range in regard to the use of 
words. Without knowing this extent of the use of words, to say that 
there are words which are not used is nothing but boldness pure and 
simple. In this exceedingly wide extent of the use of words, certain 
words are found to have their meanings fixed [restricted] in some 
places. Thus, for example, the form *Savati*^ meaning ‘motion* is only 
used by the Kambojas ; the Aryas use it in the sense of “transforma- 
tion** as ‘Sava* [a dead body] ; is used among the Sura§tras j 

**ra^hatf^ among the eastern and central countries, but the Aryas use 
only ; ^datf Is used by the easterners in the sense of ‘cutting*, 

and 'datra* by the northerners. The use is also found of those words 
which are considered by you as what are not used. Where ? In 
the Veda. Thus, “Saptasye revatl revadusa*** ; “Yadvo revatl revatyam 
tamuga** ; “Yanme narah firutyain Brahma cakra* ; Yatra naficakra 
jarasam tanunam.** [It must be noticed here that the words ‘uga* and 
‘cakra* have been used in the above Vedic texts]. 

[The use of correct words in conformity to the rules of grammar is a 
means to attain religious merit ]. 

Again, does religious merit lie in the knowledge of correct 
words or in their use* ? What is the diflference ? 


studies [cf, the list of 14 different branches of learning — ^*‘Puranam- 
itihasaS ca vidya hyetafi caturdasa**]. By *Itihasa* we generally mean 
the great epics (viz. the Mahabharata and the RamSyana), and by 
“Purana** the anecdotes relating to minor events. That the Maha- 
bharata was called an “Itihasa** is to be found in the Mahabharata 
itself [‘Bharatasyetihasasya* M. B, i, 19]. There are five well-marked 
chaidcteristics of the Puranas viz, ^‘SargaS ca pratisargad ca vamso man- 
vantara^i ca, Vamsanucaritam caiva puranam pafica laksanam’*. 
A distinction between the two is thus shown by Kaiyaja : ^Itihasa* 
is the narration of old stories \ ^Parana* is the narration of accounts 
relating to the dynasties of kings and so on. 

1 This passage also occurs in Yaska’s Nirukta, p. 161 (Bom. ed.). 
It shows that Patafijali was conversant with the dialectical varieties 
of Sanskrit as were used in different parts of the country. 

2 Rg Veda. 4, 4, 6, 4. 

3 Kaiyata has here quoted a ‘Sruti* evidently to show that it 
is not only the knowledge of correct words, but it is practically 

h H, Q., DECEMBER, 192$ 17 
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religious merit [is said to arise from] lies in the knowledge^ 
then there will be also religious denurif*. Var. 6* 

If you say religious merit lies in the knowledge, then religious 
demerit too will be there, because he ho knows the correct words 
knows also the corrupt forms. And as religious merit results from 
the knowledge of correct words, so religious demerit also arises 
from the knowledge of corrupt words. Or greater demerit results 
therefrom (from the use of corrupt words), inasmuch as corrupt 
words are numerous (are larger in number) and correct words are 
but few'. Because of each correct word there are many corrup- 
tions ; as, for instance, of the single correct form ‘gauh’ there are so 
many corruptions as gavl, gonl, gota, gopotalika etc. 

**The restriction [holds good] is in the use [of words"] Var* 7. 

Again, the ^i^ [the Veda] lays down a restriction in regard lo 
the use of words, viz., “those demons [for] uttering ‘helayo helayah* 
[instead of ‘heVayah*] i.e., ‘O foes, O foes/ got defeated”. Then, let 
it be said that religious merit lies in the use [of words]. 

“7/ [religions merit lies] in this use^ the whole world would have 
i^K Var. 8. 


their use in consonance to the rules of grammar, that is nally 
attended with religious merit. The iSruti tells us as follows : “A word, 
thoroughly understood and used in conformity to the rules of gram- 
mar, becomes like a 'wish-yielding' cow (that fulfils a!l desires) both 
in heaven and earth*. 

1 It is a fact of common experience how numerous corrupt 
forms are given rise to by a single correct word. The corrupt 
forms or Apabhram^as represent, as the native grammarians hold, 
only corruptions of Sanskrit, The so-called ‘Tadbhava* class of 
Prakrta might well be shown as the corruptions of their corresponding 
Sanskrit forms. The science of grammar had been studied in ancient 
India with so much zeal mainly for the purpose of preserving the 
sacred character of Sanskrit from being amalgamated with the 
different varieties of Prakrta that were current among the masses. 

2 What it means is this : If religious merit is attainable from 
the use of words, every one^ no matter whether he is acquainted 
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If religious merit lies in the use [of vrords], all people [simply bv 
virtue of using those words] might have obtained heavenly bliss. 
Now, who would be jealous of you if the whole humanity is blessed 
with heavenly felicity ? Certainly nobody would be jeftlous. But 
[in this way] there will be uselessness of making any effort' j for 
such effort only should be made as is sure to be fruitful. And effort 
is nowhere without fruit, [viz. effort is always attended with the fruit]. 
But those who make effort [in the study of grammar] will use correct 
wordi and they alone will largely receive heavenly bliss. The reverse 
is also seen [viz. effort is not sometimes attended with the fruit]. 
Because some persons even who have made regular effort are also found 
to be incompetent, whereas others who have not made any effort are 
also found to be competent. Thus, there is also difference of the 
result Thus, then, religious merit does neither lie only in the know- 
ledge nor only in the use*. In what then ? 

"Religious fdicity rests in the use of words accompanied by the know- 
ledge of \ by the study of ] grammar ; it is like what is indicated by the 
Vedie word', Var. 9. 

Ke who uses the words in accordance with the i^astra [grammar] 
is blessed with religious merit. It is just like what is implied by 
the scriptural word, The scriptural words also declare “Yo’gni- 
s(omena yajate ya u cainam evam veda" [One who performs the 
‘Agnistoma’ sacrifice, or one who knows it in this way] and "Yo’ 
gnlin naciketain cinute ya u cainam evam veda” [One who kindles 


with grammar or not, who uses words would be competent to obtain 
heavenly blessing. 

I If one is entitled to heavenly felicity simply on the ground of 
using correct words, the study of grammar becomes entirely useless. 

3 Having discussed the two views whether religious merit arises 
from the knowledge of correct words or from their use, Patafijali 
finally sets forth the conclusion that the so-called religious merit 
Kes only in the use of correct words accompanied by a knowledge 
of graounar* The study of grammar is therefore indispensable for 
^ attainment of lel^ous merit, 
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the sacrificial fire called ‘‘Naciketlt', or one who knows it in this 
way]. Some one says “Tattulyam Veda&ibdena [i.e., explains it in the 
following way] 1. e., as the words of the Vedas, if studied according to 
the rule, become fruitful, so he who uses the words according to 
grammar obtains religious felicity. Or, again, let it be said “religious 
merit lies only in the knowledge of words’*. But it has already 
been argued viz. “if religious merit arises from the knowledge, then 
there would be similarly religious demerit too". This is no fault 
[this is not objectionable]. Because we have words as our authority 
and whatever a word denotes is an authority with us. The wwd 
[viz. the druti which runs as “Ekah ^abdah suprayuktah” etc.] also 
speaks of religious merit as arising from the knowledge of correct 
words, but does not similarly attribute religious demerit to a know- 
ledge of corrupt words. Again, that which is indecent but not 
forbidden is neither objectionable nor conducive to religious felicity, 
as, for instance, hiccough, laughing and scratching are neither 
offensive nor conducive to religious felicity. Or the knowledge of 
corrupt forms is but a means to acquire the knowledge of correct 
words, for he who knows corrupt forms knows [is expected to 
know] also correct words. Thus, what [follows] is inferred from 
the import when you say “religious merit lies in the knowledge of 
words* is that “religious merit arises from the knowledge of correct 
words accompanied by that of corrupt words’’. Or it will be just 
like [the conduct of] a well-digger, as, for instance, an excavator of 
well, if he gets dirty with mud and dust in course of digging a well, 
derives such a quality from the water arising therefrom by which that 
fault [viz. dirtiness] is completely removed and he also largely obtains 
[the desired end] good fortune. In the same way, here also, though there 
arises religious demerit from the knowledge of corrupt words, yet by 
the amount of religious merit resulting from the knowledge of correct 
words that fault will be entirely destroyed and there will be an associa- 
tion with [will follow] immense fortune. As to what was said “there 
is restriction in regard to the use of words", [we should say in reply] 
that restriction [holds good] applies only to the sacrificial act [and not 
elsewhere]. The tradition runs as follows : “There were sages named 
‘Yarvaiia’ and ‘Tarvaiya’ who directly visualised religious merit*, acquir- 


1 It means that they could know everything by their spiritual 
vision. 
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ed both the higher and the lower knowledge^ [pure knowledge and 
nescience], knew all that is knowable and realised the ultimate truth." 
Those revered sages used “Yarvana’ and Tarvapa instead of ‘Yadvanah' 
and “Tadvanah”, but they did not use corrupt words while performing 
sacrificial rites^. “Those demons [on the other hand], again, made use 
of corrupt words even in sacrificial performance and they were conse- 
quently defeated." 

[/V5»te» follows the discourse to determine what is actually denoted <>y 
the tertn 'Vyahara^\ ft is both the words and the rules that constiMe 
what grammar »r]. 

Now, what [precisely] is the denotation of the word ‘Vyikarana’, 
Sutras [the rules of grammar]. 

“If grammar is identified with the rtdes, the significance of the genitive 
case^nding [vis. relation as is indicated by the expression “the rules of 
grammar'*\ will be inconsistent." VSr. to. 

If grammar is held to be exactly the same as rules, the significance 
of the genitive [case-ending], as in the expression “the rules of 
grammar", does not seem to be consistent. Is it that] grammar is 
something distinct from the rules whereof these are the aphorisms ? 

"[If so, thenl There wilt be no comprehension or knowledge of 
wordd"*, VSr. it, 

(If grammar is identified with words) There would also follow 
the non-comprehension of words*, for we usually say — ^"We know 
the words from [a study of] grammar*' ; and it is not only from the 
rule that one learns the words. Wherefrom then ? Also from the Inter- 


1 They were naturally fitted to distinguish "Vidya" [true know- 
ledge] from ‘Avidya’ [nescience or illusion], 

2 The prohibitive injunction “Na MIechhitavai napabhafitavai” was 
in all probability strictly observed by the Brahmin priests only at the 
time of sacrificial performance, and they were allowed to use corrupt 
words in ordinary affairs of life. 

3 If is not possible to have an accurate knowledge of words only 
from the rules ; it is practically from the interpretation of those 
rules that we obtain sufficient knowledge about the formation and s^pit• 
ficance of words. 
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pretatJon. But that rule when dissolved [into parts] becomes [what 
we call] the interpretation. It is, however, [not to be understood] not 
alone the disjoined parts such as ‘Vrddhih 5 t aic* [of the rule *‘Vrddhi- 
radaic'f, Pan. i. i. i.] that constitute the explanation. What then ? 
It is example, counter-example and supplying of words that in their 
combination or entirety make up the explanation. Then, it is word 
[that is to be understood by the term ‘Vyakarana*]. 

grammar is identified with words^ the meaning of \the suffix\ 
HyuV \instnmentaiity] becomes inconsistenf\ Var, 12. 

If word is held to be the same as grammar, the meaning of 
the suffix *lyuP becomes inconsistent, [for the term ‘VySkarana^ is 
thus derived] as in the following derivation — ^“Vyakarana'* is so called 
because words are analysed [ into parts, i.e., stems and suffixes ] 
by it”^ But nothing is analysed by words. By what then ? By means 
of Sutras [rules]. 

*'Also the ^Taddhitd suffix'^ {available], in the sense ^produced there- 
front becomes inconsistent, Var. /j. 

The Taddhita* suffix denoting the sense ''produced therefrom" also 
becomes inconsistent, as in the following "a Vaiyakarana is [one that 
has] what is related with grammar\ 

The ^Taddhitat suffixes denoting the sense ^Ht was said by hint* etc, 
[Pan, 4., j, lof,] are not also consistent\ Var, 14, 

The ‘Tadclita* suffixes denoting the sense “it was said by him* etc, 
are not comprehensible, [as we say] as “Paniniyam” means “what was 
said by Panini” ; '‘Apisalam"^ [what was said by Api6aii] and “Kafia- 
krtsnam' [what was said by “Kafiakptsna*]. But words were not told 
by Panini. What then ? [He only made the rules] Only the Sutras 
[rules of the As{adhyayl]. Why both these two rules, i. e., “Bhave” 
and “Prokt 5 daya§ ca taddhitah* have been stated, and not alone the 
rule '‘Proktadaya§ ca taddhitah* whereby [the rule] “Bhave ca 

1 It is the popular way of deriving the term Wyakarana*. See 
Tait. SarphitS, vi. 4. 7. 

2 In Prof. Kielhorn's edition it is not treated as a Virttika. 

3 'Apidala* and 'Kafiak^na* are the names of two well-known 
systems of grammar by Api^li and Kasakftsna respectively. These 
two names might be traced in the list of eight reputed grarntparians 
[Sftbdikas]. Mention is made of the former in PSl^. 6 . 1, p;!. 
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taddhita^** might also have been included^ [indicated] ? At 6rst it 
was noticed by the revered teacher [viz. the author of the Varttika] 
that a ‘Taddita* suffix is also available in the sense ‘‘produced 
therefrom" [“Bhave ca taddhitah"], and then it was read [formulated 
this Varttika] ; afterwards it was found “Proktadayas ca taddhitah” 
i. e., “taddhita suffixes are also available in such sense as “it was 
said by him*^ etc. and then it was also read. But in present times the 
revered teachers do not set aside any rules after making them. 

It is, not, however, open to criticism when it is said “Sabde 
lyudarthah*^ i. e., “if grammar is identified with words, the meaning 
of the suffix “lyut" becomes inconsistent" ; for the suffix “lyut” is 
not only available in connection with the Instrumental [Karana] and 
the Locative [Adhikarana] cases. Where then ? Also in some 
other cases, as is enjoined by the rule “Krtyalyuto bahulam” [Pan. 
3. 3. 11 3. The suffixes krown as “Krtya" and “Lyut" are available 
in various cases], for instance, “Praskandanam** [whereform something 
leaps down] and “Prapatanam" [wherefrom something falls down]. Or 
[it may be said] words are analysed [i. e., comprehended] even by 
words only, as, for instance, when the word ‘gauh' is uttered, all 
doubts cease to exist, that is, it [what is meant] is neither a horse 
nor an ass. It is then open to objection to say "Bhave Prota- 
dayaSca taddhitah". Then it should be [such as follows]— 

“ Words and rules are what constitute gramma/\ Var. 1 5, 

Words and rules— these two being combined together constitute 
what is grammar. What, again, is ‘lak§ya^ [that which is characterised 
or example] and what is Mak^ana' [that which characterises] ? 

A word is ‘laksya* [thaj which is characterised or forms an example] 
and the rule is ‘laksana* [by which words are characterised]. Here also 
an objection arises, for the word “Vyakarana" [grammar] is used to 
dejiote the whole [the entire collection of rules] and not any portion 
of it ; but one reading only the rules is also called a ‘grammarian*. This 
is not objectionable, for words denoting the whole are also applicable 


I Because whs^t is meant by the rule “Bhave**, or more properly 
“Tatra bhavah" [Pan. 4. 3. 52] is included within the scope of "Tcna 
proktaip" JPa?. 4. 3. loi]. 
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to the parts, as, for example, [one says] the eastern Pancala* [the 
eastern portion of the Paiicala country], the northern Paficala, oil has 
has been eaten®, 'ghee* has been eaten, white, blue and black [viz. 
the entire piece of a cloth is said to be white even when some parts of 
It only happen to be white]. Similarly, the word ‘Vyakarana*, though 
used to signify the whole, is also applicable to the part. Or [let 
it be said] let the rules, again, be identified with grammar. But it has 
been already argued thus : *‘if grammar is held to be the same as the 
rules, the meaning of the genitive [case^nding] becomes inconsistent.** 
It is not objectionable, for it would apply according to the principle 
of “VyapadeSivadbhava*”, i.e., one thing getting twofold designation 
[as in the expression **the head of Rahu** ; though Rahu represents 
nothing but a head, people make a distinction and say— "the head of 
Rahu**]. As to [what was argued] the argument "non-comprehension 
of words ; we should say it is not only from the rules alone that words 
are understood j wherefrom then ? Also from the interpretation”. It was 
set aside by saying [holding] "the same rule when dissolved into parts 
becomes an explanation.” But it was further argued ''it is not only 
the disjoined parts that form an explanation [in this way] viz, V|*dhih 
St aic* etc. What then ? Example, counter-example and supplying of 
sentences— »these when combined together constitute an explanation 
[in the exact sense of the term]. Such is the case only with those who 
do not know [the exact meaning of the rules]. Because words are 
[really] understood only from the rules ; consequently^ it is from the 
rules alone, [that the knowledge is actually derived] and what is spoken 
contrary to the rules of grammar is not accepted [by people]. 

1 The whole country has got the name PaflcSla [a country lying 
between the streams of the Ganges and the Jamna], but it is also 
used in connection with different parts of it as shown in the abov^ 
examples. The northern part of Paficala was called "Ahicchatra”. 

2 These two instances are applicable only when oil and ghee are 
said to be used for medical purposes. 

3 It refers to a Paribha^a which runs as follows : "Vyapadefiivade- 
ksmin”. For detailed explanation see "Paribhl§endu6ekhara**, Pari- 
bhft^a, 30. 

4 Nageda here quotes a verse to the effect that all that is discussed 
either in the Vrtti or in the VSrttika is to be found in the Sutras 
themselves. 
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Now what purpose is served by the utterance of letters^ ? 

^^The utterance {enunciation] is for an orderly arrangement of Utters 
as suitable for the {study] application of grammar^ * Var, i6. 

The utterance [enunciation] of letters is [made] to secure the metho- 
dical arrangement of letters as suitable for the application of grammar^, 
What is meant by “Vrttisamavayarthah" ? It means either “Vrttaye 
Samavayah*, i.e., a particular arrangements of letters for the sake of 
grammatical application ; or “yrttyartho va samavayah”, i.e., a parti- 
cular arrangement of letters with grammatical application as its result ; 
or ‘Wfttiprayojano va samavayah*^ i.e., a particular arrangement of 
letters having grammatical application a^ its object. What, again, is 
‘Vftti* ? It means '*the application of grammatical rules." Now, what 
is "Samayaya® ? An orderly arrangement of letters. Now, what is 
“Upadesa*' ? Utterance [or enunciation]. How is it so ? One utters the 
letters and then says ^*these letters are ‘upadi^ta* [uttered]. 

**Also for the sake of making [indicating] the ^ Anubandhas^\ Var //. 

The utterance of letters should be made also for the purpose of 
indicating the ^Anubandhas*. We should determine the ‘Anubandhas* 

I We generally learn how to pronounce letters and the order of 
their arrangement from popular usage. The study of words is, however, 
not at all affected by the so-called utterance of letters. What particular 
purpose is then served by the so-called “MaheSvara-Sutras® as present- 
ing a peculiar order of letters ? One of the various grammatical innova- 
tions made by Panini is that he made a great departure so far as the 
order in the arrangements of letters is concerned. He has not strictly 
followed the order in which letters are usually enunciated by other 
grammarians. The ^‘Katantra*’ system of grammar begins with the 
aphorism “Siddho varnasamamnayah® which means that the order of 
letters is permanently fixed by nature [as ka, kha, ga etc.] ; it is while 
commenting on this rule that Duga Siinha has obviously shown his dis- 
regard towards the peculiar arrangement of letters as given by PSnini 
[Cf. “Na punaranythopades^vyah"]. It should, however, be admitted 
that this departure on the part of Panini, though apparently anomalous 
and misguiding, has its advantages from the scientific point of view, 
for it has evidently facilitated the formation of the *Pratyaharas which 
are so important for a clear understanding of Paijini’s rules. 

I. H. Q., DBCBMBBR. 192$ 
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completely ; and 5 t is not possible to determine the * Anubandhas* with- 
out uttering the letters. This way of uttering letters is [helpful] for 
securing a particular arrangement of letters as helpful to the application 
of grammatical rules as well as for the formation of the “Anubandhas.* 
The particular arrangement of letters as helpful to the application of 
grammatical rules and the formation of the Anubandhas are intended 
for constructing the "Pratyaharas^*; and the ‘Pratyahara^ [the Gramma- 
tical technics such as ^ik* etc.] is again necessary for the application 
of grammatical rules. 

[Tke utterance of letters (s'] Also for the knowledge of the desired 
[necessary] letters^' Var, /y, 

The utterance of letters is also necessary for having a knowledge 
of the desired letters ; [as we say] "we should know [learn] Jhe desired 
letters". And it is not possible to know the desirable letters without 
uttering them. 

^*If [you say] it is meant for the knowledge of desirable letters^ then 
the utterance of ^Udattef [accented]^ '*Anudatta*' [uttered ivith grave 
accent]/ Svaritd [a pitched sound coming between 'Udatta and 'Ann- 
datta\ Nasal [as fi, ;;/], long and protracted letters is also 

necessary. Var. id. 

If [you say] it is meant for the knowledge of desirable letters, then 
it is also necessary to have the utterance of 'Udatta*^, ‘Anudatta*, 
'Svarita*^, Nasal^, long and protracted letters, for letters of this 
[description] quality are also desirable. 

[// should be said] ''The purpose is served by the utterance of their 
class^. Var Ig. 

This is served by the utterance of their class. The ''a-class* has 
been uttered which will comprehend all varieties of ‘^A" [letter], and 
similarly "i-class^' and "u-class" have also been uttered [so as to com- 
prise all possible varieties of 'V and ‘u']. 


1 The technical devices formed according to the rule of PSn. i. i. 
yi. are generally called ^Pratyaharas\ 

2 ^^Udatta" [high-toned] and ^Anudatta' [low-toned] — Pan, i. 2. 30. 

3 Pftn, u Sk 31. 4 Pan, i. i. 8. 

g The word ‘akftP is used here in the sense of a class [jati]. 
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If you say is fulfilled by the utterance of class'^ there should 
be exclusion of ^Sarryvrta* etc, [the defects beginning with ^Samvrta'*], 
Var. 20, 

If you say *‘it is fulfilled by the utterance of class, the exclusion 
of ‘Samvrta^ etc. should be made. What, again, are those that begin 
with Sanwrta etc. ? They are as follows ^'Samvrtol* [a short ‘a* is used 
as Samvrta, i.e., with the mouth closed], ^Kalal'^ [uttered in a different 
place], ^dhmata' [when a short vowel is uttered like a long one on 
account of excessive breath], **enikrtd' [undislinguishable, i. e., when 
it is difficult * to determine whether it is 'o^ or ‘u’], ^*ambuk ta^ 
[what though uttered distinctly is not properly manifested], "ardhakd 
[what though long is uttered like a short one], 'grasta' [indistinct], 
**nirasta*' [harsh], 'firaglta** [uttered like the Sama song], ^^UpagMa"^ 
[similar to the sound of letters in proximity], [uttered in 
a shivering voice], ^'roinaha* [grave sound]. Another says — **grastal* 
[indistinct], ^'nirkqta!* [harsh sounding], ^'ambukrta*' [what though 
uttered disiinctly is not properly manifested], '*dhmaia'* [when a 
short vowel appears like a long one on account of exessive breath], 
*^vikampital^ [shivering], **Samda 8 ta*^ [lengthened], ^^enlkrta*' [undis- 
tinguishable], **ardhaka** [what though long is uttered like a short 
one], '^drutaP [uttered quickly], **vikirna'* [what gets mixed up with 
other letters] — these are the defects pertaining to the utterance of 
vowels® • Apart from these are the defects pertaining to the utterance 
of consonants. 

This is, however, no defect. 

**[Asy* The exclusion of ‘Samvrta'ctc. will follow from the enumera- 
tion of the Gargadi’* and Bidadi classes* [the Gana or collection beginn- 
ing with the words Garga and Bid respectively]. There is some other 
reasons for the enumeration of the Gargadi and Bidadi classes. 
What [are those] ? So that there might be correctness of the whole 

1 As it is difficult to find out the exact English equivalents of these 
words, we have given their meanings in accordance with the exposition 
of Kaiyata. 

2 Regarding the utterance of letters, both vowel and consonant, 
Kaiyata rightly observes, there are numerous defects as caused by 
inability and carelessness. 


3 For Gargadi see Pan. 4. r. 103. 
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[those that come under these two classes]. Thus, I shall have to 
re-enumerate as divided into eighteen forms [varieties] and as free 
from the defects beginning with *KaIa^ etc. 

That, then, should be stated. “The re-enumeration is really for 
this purpose of indicating a sign*’. That will, then, be for indicating a 
sign. That should therefore be stated. If it is said, then it will be 
unnecessary to utter [to enumerate] so many ‘'Anubandhas,*’ to make the 
so-called ‘Samjfla’ [technical term] as and to speak of the elision 
of letters. For whatever is done by the * Anubandhas” might be done 
by the defects beginning with ‘Kala* etc. This may indeed do, but [the 
thing is] it would be contrary to the use [object] of Panini. Then, let 
it be as it is. But it has been said “if the purpose is served by the 
utterance of class, then exclusion should be made with regard to 
“Samvrta” etc. This objection has been set aside by [saying] the follow- 
ing : “The exclusion of the defects beginning with “Samvrta** etc. will 
follow from the enumeration of the Gargadi and Bidadi classes : But 
other reason has also been stated in regard to the enumeration of the 
Gargadi and [ Bidadi ] classes. What ^ So that there might be correct- 
ness of the whole [so as to show the correctness of them all]. Thus, 
then, twofold object is fulfilled by it— the study [of those letters] is 
specialised and the defects. i.e., ^Kala’ etc. are also set aside. But how is 
it possible to get both of them by means of a single effort ? Yes, it is 
attainable. How ? Because there are causes that also serve two purposes 
[at a time], as, for instance, by the same act of sprinkling water 
^the mango-trees are watered and the libation is also offered to the fore- 
fathers.” Similarly, the sentences are also found to be of double mean- 
ings, as “Sveto dhavatP* [a white, i.e., a horse or a body is running from 
herejand “Alambusanain yata [one going to the country of Alarpbusa]. 
Or let it be so, but it must be asked where these defects beginning 
with ‘Satnvrta* etc. are to be heard [found] ? In the Agamas [augment 
of letters]. [But] They are read correctly. Then in the modifications 
[Vikiras]. The modifications also are read correctly. Then, in the 


I The sentence *Sveto dhavatP admits of double interpretations, 
namely, “a white i.e, a horse is running*' and [by dissolving “Sveta" 
into “Sva” and “itah”] “a dog is running from here”. Similarly, the 
word ‘Alambusa” as a whole is the name of a country, and when dissol- 
ved into parts, namely, "alaip” [able] and ‘busa*, it will mean "anything 
that U capable of getting the colour of straw". 
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suffixes. [No] The suffixes are read correctly [making them free from 
all such defects]. Then in the roots. [No] The roots also are read 
correctly. Then in the Tratipadikas* [crude forms of words]. [No] 
The ‘Pratipadikas' also are correctly read. Then in those Tratipadikas* 
which are not enumerated. The utterance should also be made of 
such [these] 'Pratipadikas* for an accurate knowledge of vowels and 
letters in order of their priority and posteriority [so that we may 
not commit any mistake in uttering the following]. Thus [we 
should utter] ‘Safiah* and not as ^Sasah* ; ‘Palasah* and not as •Palasah*; 
“Maficakah" and not as '"Mahjakah". ‘^As augments, modifications and 
suffixes with roots are all correctly uttered, these defects, i.e., ‘Kala’ 
etc. do not pertain to them**. 

Here ends the first Ahnika in the first Pada [section] of the first 
Chapter of the Mahabhasya composed by the venerable Patafijali. 

Prabhat Chandra Chakravarti 


The Mangalastaka of Kalidasa 

In his essay on Kalidasa, Visnusastri Chiplunkar speaks of a 
common hearsay, which attributes the authorship of the Maii^ala- 
sung generally on the occasion of the wedding ceremonies in 
Maharastra and probably elsewhere also, to the great Kalidasa, and 
we do find today among miscellaneous publications a few MaAgald- 
^kas stamped as productions of that great poet. Whether it is possible 
to arrive at a hypothetical text of such one or more compositions, 
and whether with any degree of justification it could be called a work 
of the author ot the Raghuvarnaa and Sakuntald are questions which do 
not seem to have attracted much attention hitherto. Mr. Chiplunkar, 
in the essay above referred to, has not ventured beyond giving 
a warning that the question about the authorship of Kalidasa 
should not be altogther met with ridicule, inasmuch as the 
greatest of poets are known ere now to have written the commonest of 
things. Accepting the possibility, therefore, that the great Kalidasa 
did write one (if not more than one) Mangalastaka^ an attempt is to 
be made to determine its text with the help of available resources, 
and without making, as far as possible, any presuppositions regarding 
its authorshipi so as to supply a ground for further discussion regard- 
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Ing the authorship of Kalidasa and if needed, its poetic excellence. 
The preliminary ground-work and the tentative conclusions arrived 
at in such an attempt are set forth below. 

The Tibetan translation of Man^i'aiastakat composed according to the 
translator, by Aryadesastkapandita mahakavi Kalidasa may be regard- 
ed as an important means of research, although the translation in itself 
is. very imperfect and not as helpful as one would expect, in settling 
the original text. While aiming, for instance, at literalness, as all 
Tibetan translations generally do, it sometimes gives a wrong transla- 
tion, e. g. in translating tri-bhuvana he writes srid gsum nags tsaL 
Here srid gsum itself means tri-bkuvana, but the translator wrongly 
takes vana of tri-bhuvana as a different word and translates it accord- 
ingly by nags tsal which means vana or forest. While doing so he 
commits another mistake by taking bhu of bhuvana for blm in the 
sense of bhava, existence (Cf. srid pahi dgon meaning bhUkantara). 
Therefore, inspite of its being accompanied by a transliteration in 
Tibetan characters of the Sanskrit text, which is full of inaccuracies, the 
readings are often unintelligible and uncertain. The Tibetan Xylograph 
at Vifivabharatl and a copy of the Xylograph of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal have been used for reading the Tibetan translation of the 
Mofhgal^taka^ while an old palm-leal manuscript of the Sanskrit text, 
written in Telugu characters, from the Adyar Library and a copy of 
an important Ms. of the same from the Government Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library at Madras have served as resources for comparison with 
the original. The Tibetan translation contains eleven verses and the 
Adyar Ms. ten, while the Madras Ms. contains only nine, which are, 
it is to be observed, common to both the former Mss. The whole 
poem is written in the SardulavikfV^iia metre and each verse consists 
of only a string of proper names which are made the subject of the 
burden ^^Kuruantu te tnaiXgalam, ‘*May (these) bless thee". The following 
Is a brief survey of the text as it is found in the Tibetan translations : 

(1) The first verse begins with a Si^ and gives the names of the 
Indian Trinity, some divine guardians, planets and precious stones of 
heaven, along with the names *Ma^endrat Pradyumna^ NatakUbara (?), 
Saktidhara, Lvhgaladhara^ etc. all arranged apparently promiscuously. 

(2) The second counts some well-known triads like the three eyes 
of dafikara, the three Ramas, the three streams of the Ganges, the 
three worlds, the three Vedas and the three Sandhyas. 

(3) The third enumerates the rivers of India. This seems to be the 
only verse retained in the usually recited Madkgata^kas from text, and 
Is widely known. It runs as ^^GafhgiSindhu Sarasvafi ca YamufOt* etc. 
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(4) The fourth verse sets forth certain auspicious meterials and 
beings, which are considered worthy to be offered or worshipped. Cooked 
food, curds, milk, jarful water, conch, sandal flower, yellow pigment 
[goracanTi)^ cocoanut, gold, rice knotted in the Durva grass, Brahmin, 
and cow form the principal contents. 

(5) The fifth verse is found in neither of the Sanskrit manuscripts, 
and it also repeats a few names that have already occurred in previous 
verses. It invokes the divine sages chanting the Vedas, the sun and 
other planets, the protectors of the earth and forests, Siddhapurusas 
like Macchindra (cf. Matsyendra)^ gods and guardians of the quarters 
and Sarasvafl with a few others whose names are difficult to determine 
from the text. 

(6) The sixth is full of celebrated and heavenly trees and gardens, 
like Asvattha) Badar% Candana^ Mandara, Kalpadrumajantbu^ Mmba, 
Kadamha^ Cnta^ and Caitraratha and Nandanavana, 

(7) The seventh verse commemorates the names of a few 
divinised women and other female manifestations of some recognised 
virtue. The ^!oka is rather difficult to read, but it seems to count 
among others the name of Gaurl, Sfl, Sarasvafl, Surabhi, Arundhafi, 
Svaha, and the sea-shore. 

(8) The eighth presents a range of mountains, among which Sri- 
saila^ Suvela, Vindhya, Candra-drona^ Mandara^ Srlkanijtavas&daya, 
Astadri (?), and Sumeru can be fixed as almost certain. 

(9) The ninth assembles together some of the great seers (whether 
among poets, sages or kings). Valmiki, Sanaka, Sanandana, Vyasa, 
VasidhaQ), , B hr gUy J abulia Jamadagniy Janakay Gautama y Mandhatay 
Naltty Rama, Bharata are found in the Tibetan translation, while 
Sagara, Dillpa and Gdrga are found in transliteration only. 

(10) The tenth verse, like the fifth one. is not found in the Sanskrit 
Mss. and also not unlike it repeats a number of names already recount- 
cd elsewhere. It mentions the following ‘guardians’ : Brahma, Siva, 
V:?nu, HtUapati, the Moon, the Sun, Yama and Skanda, 

(11) The last verse is colophonic and confers merit on those who 
recite the Mangaldqiyika or hear it recited. 

It will thus be seen that excepting the fifth and the tenth verse 
from the above text (there are some grounds for regarding them 
as interpolations), the remaining nine verses form the common text of 
ail the Mss. and inasmuch as the last verse is not benedictory, the 
name Maiigala^iaka can be rightly applied to this octonary versifica- 
tion. It IS necessary to note that the Adyar Ms. wnich contains ten 
verses includes an extra verse which enlists all the principal characters 
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in the Mahabhurata^ in a rather loose manner, which also smells of an 
interpolation. 

From the above brief description, it will be evident that the subs- 
tance of this composition, which consists mainly of proper names with a 
few adjectives interspersed here and there, can offer no solid conclusive 
evidence of the nature of literary merit for deciding the authorship of 
this Mav^ala^iaka, That it is found to be translated into Tibetan, 
(although we have to bear in mind that translations of the most Insig- 
nificant Sanskrit compositions are also found in plenty) and that all 
the Mss. mentioned above contain the last verse which mentions 
Kalidasa as its author (although Mahakavi KalidSsa is found to be 
acknowledged only by the Tibetan translator) and that there is 
a certain tradition which attributes a Mangal^^ka to the great 
poet, are the only external evidences which may be taken at their 
own worth. Some internal evidences can be gathered from exami- 
nation and comparision of the relative importance given by the 
great poet to the various proper names found above in his other 
works, and of the botanical, and mythological data found above 
with those found in his other works. This work can however follow 
only the preparatory work of settling a text which may form a 
basis of discussion. This note, therefore, will, it is hoped, attract the 
attention of those interested in the subject and show that it is 
possible, to a certain extent, to arrive at a Mangala§^ka, which 
can be said to be Kalidasa’s and thus clarify an interesting issue 
connected with a great name. 


V, V. Gokhale 



Hindu Politics in Italian 

II 

But since we are concerned here solely with theories and not with 
actual institutions it is not unimportant to be reminded of the demo- 
cratic background in the philosophical thinking of the Kautilyans^. 

I While discussing this question, B. has made a statement to the 
effect that in Kautilya non si nota ianto marcato Cinflusso delle teorie 
braktnaniche (the influence of Brahmanical theories is not much marked). 

In other words he believes that K’s conception in regard to the 
election of the king is peculiar to himself, for the Brahmanists are 
alleged not to have expressed this idea. 

An exception to this statement has been taken by Professor 
Ghoshal who in his History of Hindu Political Theories (Calcutta, 1923), 
says : **This, it seems to us, represents what may be called the current 
theory of the times rather than an original contribution of K's genius. 
The idea of the king being an official was very much in the air in 
K*s time" (p. 133). 

Quite possible. But as long as the Arthahastra passage is perhaps 
the oldest available document on this point in black and white, there 
is no harm in calling K, the first exponent of the idea in question. 
So although it may not be right to say that K. was not influenced by 
Brahmanical theory, one would still be justified in crediting him with 
the first enunciation of the theory of the popular origin of kingship 
in India. 

Ghoshal remarks further : '‘This virtually involves a Brahmanised 
adaptation of the Buddhist theory of contract" (p. 135). But what are 
the evidences to indicate that the Kautilyan tradition, the “floating*' 
Brahmanical conception, is later than the Buddhist ? While on the 
question of chronology both ''Brahmanical" and “Buddhist" are 
problematic entities, one does not gain anything by robbing one 
group of a certain credit which perhaps belongs equally to both as 
but part and parcel of a common Indian philosophical milieu. 

Finally, the entire criticism of Bottazzi's position in Ghoshal’s 
pp, I37-I38 appears to be irrelevant. B. does not state anything more 
than the fact that the idea of the election of the king by the people 
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In any case the attempt to establish an equation between the theory of 
a democracy monarchizing and that of a monarchy with a democratic 
sanction on the strength of the notion of a supreme necessity for order 
and law is eminently original. 


constitutes a strand in the Kautilyan thought. Is there anybody to 
deny that the doctrines of the will of the people and of a compromesso 
based on the exchange of protection and taxes are to be found in 
the Sanskrit text ? B. is quite right in his contentions, so far as 
he goes, 

Ghoshal objects to the term “social contract* in the present ins- 
tance. He would prefer the phrase “governmental contract,’* or 
‘^safer,*’ the “human or elective origin of kingship** (p. 137), The 
verbal difference makes no substantial distinction so far as B. is 
concerned, for he is interested to indicate the democratic leanings 
in the Kautilyan philosophy which are not upset by Ghoshal’s no- 
menclature. Besides, does G. believe that “social** does not include 
‘•governmental** and “human kingship** ? Or does he merely object 
to it as being “too wide** and as covering too extensive a genus ? 

G. considers this concept of the human or elective origin of 
kingship to be something “incongruous** with the “familiar notion of 
the king's divinity (p. 135),** which is so prevalent in Kautilya as 
well as other thinkers. This incongruity, provided the term “divinity*’ 
is to be taken quite Miter ally, is certainly a fact whose worth, however, 
is more apparent than real. For, it only proves that philosophical 
systems, creative and constructive as they are, do not always happen 
to be homogeneous and consistent, and are very often eclectic. 

In the history of European political philosophy, for instance, the 
self-same doctrine of social contract has in certain hands been the 
instrument of absolute despotism and in others of revolution and 
resistance to tyranny. The English thinker of the twelfth centur}', 
John of Salisbury, again, in his Policraticus^ did not find it inconve- 
nient to advocate at the same time two diametrically opposite tenets. 
Devout priest as he was, he formulated the cult of the king as god, 
but yet he was radical enough to preach tyrannicide, and even justify 
the administration of poison in such cases. 

Even if K. wanted to be regarded as the apotheosis of absolutism 
or divine-rightism, he did not, therefore, have to betray a nervousnesf 
before the theory of the elective origin of kingship. He migkt 
swallow it most conscientiously and yet produce a Lmathaf^- 
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In the chapter on home government, B. points out that in T's 
judgment (I, 77, 2 ; III, 39, $ ; III, 37, 2) one who employs force 
does not have to complain, for men are naturally inclined to hold 
lenient persons in contempt and admire those who are masterful. 
The Kautilyan dam}>a is, again, to be remembered. B, analyzes the 
governmental machinery from this angle of />re/fotenza della forza 
(preponderance of force). 

On the Kautilyan measures re. Kaniak'a-hodhana (extirpation of 
.thorns) of the state, B. has the following to say : “These expedients 
which were approved by Thucydides and Machiavelli are funda- 
mentally the same as fhose used not only by Cesare Borgia but by 
others as well who have rendered their states grand and prosperous. 
The only difference between K. and the modern politicians is this. 
K. says what he does, while the others under the mantle of hypocrisy 
work in silence.*^ 

A passage in connection with spies is translated by Shamasastry 
as follows : ‘^Merchant spies pretending to be his disciples may worship 
him." According to B. the rendering is inexact He translates thus : 
“Disciples of mjrchants (/ discepoli del mercanti) onorino Ini avente 
poteri d'un uomo santo (honour him as having the powers of a saintV’. 
Those who possess the text may verify the suggested change. The 
phrase, ^‘disciples of merchants/^ is strange. 

In regard to treasure T. holds (II, 13, 2, 3 ; VI, 34, 2 ; I, 83, 2) that 
the nerves of the state arc furnished by tribute. Kautilya, Kamandaki 
and others speak in the same strain. 

The value of a well-trained and valorous army is appreciated as 
much by T. (I, 85, 2 ; II, 87, etc.) as by K. 

Foreign politics or international relations are finally examined 
by B. K's §adguna is analyzed and explained in the light of T. 

“The conception of a pace vera cordiale (real cordial peace) is to 
be found neither in K. nor in T. In the entire work of the Athenian 
historian, peace is an 'abnormal state’ to which men submit on account 
of the pressure of superior force but out of which their animus of 
war and bellicose enthusiasm force them to seek an escape. And in 
K. peace is but a state of preparation for war”. 


Besides, the Arthahistra is an encyclopaedia. What is there to asto- 
nish us if the hydra-headed Kautilya with one mouth lectures on 
the popular will as the foundation of the crown and with another on 
the “spiritual merits** of paying taxes to the “lord of air ? 
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K. considers war to be the sole foundation of peace for two pieces 
of iron do not reunite unless they are glowing hot T. is equally clear 
(I^ 124, 2). Peace is better than war, says he, but not to undertake war 
for love of peace is not without danger. 

The Kautilyan tactics of sowing dissensions in the enemy’s camp 
and other forms of divide et are well known to the Athenian 

historian (I, 44, 2 ; III, ii, 3 ; VI, 77, 2 ; VIII, 46, I, 2). A contract 
of alliance has no permanent value in T. ( 1 , 43). As soon as the 
opportune moment arises, one is at liberty to throw one’s allies over- 
board. An alliance is a measure of self-interest and is to last only 
so long as the necessity dictated by self-interest lasts. The Kautilyan 
Samsraya (refuge, shelter or protection) teaches the identical doctrine. 

The concluding chapter says that Kautilya and Thucydides are 
precursors of KSmandaki, Machiavelli and Hobbes and that all of them, 
however different in race, education, age and country, have discovered 
the same defects of human nature and prescribed the same remedies. If 
the casual details were removed from K. and the chronical elements 
from T., the body of social truths that would remain in each would 
have a permanent value. 

For, says B., passions and innate interests of human nature vary 
only in intensity according to time and space but the substance remains 
the same. 

“The past, accordingly, is to be studied not only for its own sake 
or as a curio but also as a guide to the present and the future.’^ 

The message of K. and T. is in one word that of a stato forte ed auto- 
revole (powerful and authoritative state). To both thinkers the state 
is the highest of human creations and is the only instrument that 
serves to prov de the foundations of civilized social life. And in their 
estimation the state follows no other motto except that of public 
good. 

The Kautilya-Thucydidean philosophy would not be pleasant, 
says B., to the .inert idler who under the atmosphere of Christian 
pessimism lives and preaches the cult of pacifism, nor to the cowardly 
who dare not ' rise against the dictates of destiny with an iron will. 
But it is a fountain of inspiration to the normal human beings 
fortifying him with the value of self-importance and moral responsi- 
bility and encouraging h m to develop his immottal energies in the 
pursuit of his mi'^sion as pa irons delCuniverso (master of the world). 

Bottazzi nowhere mentions Nietzsche, but it is evident that if 
Nietzsche had lived long enough to be acquainted with Kaujilya’s 
vijigl^u (aspirant to conquest) and caturanta or sarva-bhaunta (world- 
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ruler) his crusade against the slave mentality as engendered by Chris- 
tianity would have been tremendously reinforced. As it is, Nietzs- 
chism has encountered a powerful support in the ideas of this Italian 
scholar. 


Hindu- A ctivism 

1914 . Pensieroe axiom nelV India antica (Thought and action in 
ancient India). A lecture at the University of Rome by Carlo Formichi 
published in the Rivista Italiona di Scciologia (Italian Review of 
Sociology, Rome). 

The lecturer cites passages from the Rg-veda (lo, 129), Brha- 
daranyaka-upan^ad {it 4, i) and other ancient texts to indicate the 
mystical and metaphysical character of Hindu thought. But is it 
true, asks he, that vila pratica or practical life, voter vivere (the will 
to live), voter godere (the desire to enjoy) was absolutely ignored by 
•the Hindus ? 

He says that a “unilateral and hasty*' view of Hindu civilization 
has become prevalent among scholars, thanks greatly to the romanti- 
cism of Schlegel, Humboldt and other German pioneers of indology. 

One might add here that Hegelian metaphysics is responsible 
for much of the* nonsense propagated in regard to the “spirit** of the 
Orient among the high-brows of the world. And among the lay 
public perhaps the greatest single source of mischief has been Max 
Muller's India : What can it teach us ? and Chips from a German 
Workshop t full as both these publications are of unbalanced and ex- 
aggerated notions in regard to the alleged other-world liness and 
spirituality of the Hindus. 

The question has often occurred to F. in the following manner : 
“Is hot India also a country like the other countries ? Are not her 
ascetics and philosophers but exceptions in the midst of a great mass 
of people dedicated to action ? And what is the significance, besides, 
of those mountains of volumes of law that go by the name of grhya- 
sUtra, dharmasUtra, dharmasastrat mtisastra and treat of domestic, 
social, commercial and political relations ?*' 

Curiously enough, the problem put forward by F. is almost identical 
both in form and spirit with that of the present reviewer's Positive Back- 
ground of Hindu Sociology, Be it remarked en passant that Vol. I of 
this book was published at Allahabad in the same year and the same 
month as the issue of the i?. J. di, Soc, (March-April, 1934), contain* 
Ing F's lecture. 
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As evidences of practical and especially political wisdom F, trans- 
lates long extracts from the MahUharata (Book XII, chs. 138, 
140, etc.). 

But the prejudice against the Hindu character as being devoid oi 
force and vitality has been demolished above all, says he, by the 
rfecent discovery of the Arthamstra. So far as the Italians are con- 
cerned, he believes that this discovery will have the effect of restoring 
to fresh lights the and of Machiavelli, lying buried 

as they have been for centuries in the book shelves of libraries. 

Several pages are then given over to the translation of principal 
passages from Kautilya. The audience is asked to note that the 
Hindus were as great in the affirmation of life as in renunciation, and 
that ancient India passed through all experiences and was an immense 
world in which nothing was wanting that might satisfy all the tastes 
and interests of human beings. 

Arthahastra in Italian 

191S. // / Adhikaraim dell* Artkahastra di KauUlya (Rome). ^‘The 
first Adhikarana (Book) of the Arthadastra of Kautilya*^ by Mario 
Vallauri, pp. 66. 

Vallauri*s translation appeared first in the Rivista degli Studi Orien- 
tali (Review of Oriental Studies), Vol. VI and is now available as a 
reprint. The rendering is based on (i) Shamasastry^s text (1909), 
(2) the two mss. in the Staatshibliothek of Munich, and (3) the ms. of 
Jolly’s text since published at Lahore. 

According to V., Shamasastry*s two translations appear to be a 
little bit liberal, approaching a paraphrase rather than an exact inter- 
pretation of the original. The differences between S. and V. are there- 
fore to be noted at many points. 

The notes indicate the parallel passages in Indian political litera- 
ture. Iht Kamandaklya Nltisara {both Dutt and Formichi) appears 
very often, as might be expected. Manu, Sukranlti, Nltivakyamfta, etc. 
are also in evidence. Those who cannot read Italian will find the 
translation none the less valuable on account of these citations which 
are often given at length and of course always with chapter and verse. 

A list of rare words occurring in the Arthasastra, Bk» I (81 in 
number) adds to the usefulness of the work. 

The study was undertaken and completed under Professor Jolly 
\at Wuerzburg where V. gave a finishing touch to hU studies in Indie 
Wubiects. 
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The investigations bearing on Kaujilya in English and German^ 
down to 1914 have all been consulted by the translator, as appears 
from the bibliography. Of these one or two do not seem to be well 
known in India. The following may be indicated : 

I. 1910. Y{tx\.t\'s Literarisches aus dem KauUhyahastra 
Data from K.) in the Wiener Zeitschrift f%er die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
(Journal of the Learning of the Orient, Vienna), Vol. XXIV. 

3. 1912. Jolly's Lexikalisches aus dent K. (Dictionary-material 
from K.) in the Indogermanische Forschungen (Iiido-Germanistic Re- 
searches). Vol. XXXI. 

3. 1914. Zachariae's Die Weisheitssprueche des Samq bei at- 
lortusi (Wise Sayings of Sanag to at-Tortusi) in the W. Z, K. M,, 
Vol. XXVIII. 

4. 1914. Hertel's Das Pancatantra, seine Geschichte und seine 
Verbreitung (P., its history and distribution). 


I No French studies are mentioned. Incidentally, it may be pointed 
out that up to the moment of writing this notice, no French scholar 
seems to have applied himself to Kau^ilya or for that matter to Hindu 
politics. 

In addition to the translations of Manu there was published, more 
than two generations ago, Le Droit civil des Hindous or “Civil law of 
the Hindus” (in two volumes) by Gibelin (Pondichcry, 1846). While 
dealing with “private law” the author discusses among its “subjects” 
not only indi/iduals but also “group-persons”, for instance, the sociiUs 
or gilds, on the basis of Narada's SmrtL 

Since then the only writings in French on Hindu politics are as 
follows : 

1. 1920. La Thiorie de la constitution dans la philosophie politique 
hindoue dlapres il/. Benoy Kumar Sarkar by Masson-Our^cl in Revue 
de Synthese Historique (Paris, August-December), 

2. 1921. La Democratic hindoue by Benoy Kumar Sarkar in 
Seances et Travauv de I' Academic des sciences morales et politiques (Paris, 
July-August). 

3. 1923. Les thiories diplomatiques de Nude ancienne et l*Artha- 
mstra (Diplomatic Theories of Ancient India and the A.) by Kalidas 
Nag (Paris), pages 150. 

But a systematic search among the back numbers of the Journal^ 
Asiatique and other French journals is likely to be rewarded with a 
list of contributions on different aspects of Hindu politics. It may 
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Hindu Gilds 

1920 '. aide di mestier e glide merc&ntili nelP India antica {Ctah 
gilds and gild merchants in ancient India) by Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 
An article in the Giornale degli economisti e rivista staHstica (Journal 
of Economists and Satistical Review, Rome, April). 

The Kautilya Question 

1924 - Rassegna (review) of Kalidas Nag’s Les Theories diplo- 
tnatiques de F Inde ancienne et P Arthahiastra (Paris, 1923, pp. 150) by 
Carlo Formichi in the bi-monthly Alls Fonti delle Religioni, "At 
the Fountains of Religions,” Rome. 

F’s review is given over mainly to the criticism of N’s transla- 
tion or paraphrases. But several statements will appear to be of 
more than textual or philological importance. 

That under the name of Ka^ika (of the Mahabharata) who pro- 
pounds to Dhrtarastra a political doctrine identical with that con- 
tained in the Arthasastra, si nasconda Caruikya (we find Canakya 
hidden), appears to Formichi “certain and not simply probable”. The 
poet wished, says he, evidently to modify the name of C. but 
in a manner which trasparisse quale dei politid indiani egli credeva il 
piu degno di assurgere a simbolo poetico di consi^iere d'un re (revealed 
that one among the Indian politicians whom he considered the most 
appropriate to embody the poetic symbol of a king’s counsellor). 

This significant hint comes from Nag himself (pp. 35*37) and 
may be taken for what it is worth.^ 

Another statement on the Kaufilya question is worth citing. 
It is beyond doubt, according to F., that the entire ArthaiSstra 
is not the work of a single person but rather una enciclopedia alia quale 
hanno lavorato precursori e successoti di Canakya (at which have 
worked precursors- and successors of C.). 

Most probably F. is correct in his surmise. 


not be unknown that Hindu thought has been slighted by Janet in 
his Histoire de la Science politique and Manu SarphitS occasionally 
referred to in Fustel de Coulange’s La Citi antique (The Ancient City). 

1 Similarly one Kamanda is quoted by Bhlsma in ch. cxxiii of the 
Rafadharmaparva. See Shamasastry’s Evolution Indian Polity 
(Calcutta, 1920,) p. 150. See also Ghoshal, p. 69. 
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Further, says F., the treatise does not betray the attempt at 
suggesting the ways and meai^s for founding a great national state> 
such for instance, as might be expected of a man whose whole life and 
talent are devoted to moulding le base d!un impero in India, It is rather 
the governments of piccoli Stati (little states) that one is said to 
read of in the ArthamUra^ and the picture is alleged to be that 
of tlie political conditions of India before and after the ‘'glorious 
parenthesis’* of the empire of the Mauryas. 

This opinion is based evidently on the doctrine of inandala 
(sphere of international complex) in chs. VI and VII. But one may 
ask : “Does the list of salaries for the generals, ministers and 
other official (Book V, cli. 3) indicate the political milieu of piccoli 
Stati (or Kleinstaaterei^ of which the German scholars speak) ? How 
many small states could afford to maintain the commandcr-in-chief at 
;C2,400 or the colhctor-general at £1200 per year ? 

In so far as the doctrine involves per se the hypothesis of a 
plurality of political units^ there may be some truth in the contention. 
But the problem is complicated enough to need discussion. 

The critics are very prone to ignore the fact that the Artha* 
hastra is not history as Guizot’s History of Representative Institutiom in 
Europe is, nor does it attempt to set forth the constitution of a 
particular state like, say, Joseph Barthelcmy’s Gouvernment de 
France (1920). It is KauUlya-darhanatu, a philosophical treatise 
established, as openly admitted in the text, on the researches and in- 
vestigations of pUrvacaryas i.e. previous speculators and theorists. 
In general features it belongs to the type of works like Bodin’s 
Les six livres di ia rbpuHique or Adam Mueller’s Eletnente 
der Staats-Kunst {liog). 

Political philosophy is, as in Spann’s Der Wahre Staat (Leipzig, 
1921), to mention a modern work, essentially a structure of ideals 
and pious wishes. It may not overlook analyzing the existing institu- 
tions, practices and mores, but its fundamental raison d^ itre consists 
in the criticism of the status quo and suggestions as to the duties that 
lie ahead. 

A treatise on political philosophy is by nature futuristic in its 
aims. And although like Elyot’s named the Gouvemour 
it purports to be pedagogic in so far as it is a handmaid to "the greatest 
of moral questions, the question how to live,” its character as sub> 
stantially one of intellectual gymnastics is never to be ignored. And 
of course it may carry with it its own methodology and machinery 
of discussion in an implicit manner or with clear statements. 

X. H. Q.» DECEMBEKi 19^5 
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How, then, are critics justified in attaching a *‘realistic^^ objective 
and historical value to the Kautilyan doctrines in an off-hand way ? 
The doctrine of maiuiala^ for instance, will have to be taken as a 
philosophical category, pure and simple, just like the doctrine of 
saptaibga itself. It constitutes a logical framework, a formula, so 
to say, of formal logic. There is nothing in the texts to associate 
it with the size and area of states or the numeral strength of the 
population. As such the Kautilyan categories might be adumbrated 
by theorists under almost any cirumstances and studied for intellec- 
tual discipline not only by princelets and lesser statesmen but by 
empire-builders like Candragiipta, Charlemagne, Frederick the Great, 
Napoleon and others, not excluding the Curzons, Poincares and 
Mussolinis of today. 

Under our very eyes the world is exhibiting France and Germany 
as enemies or rivals because they are neighbours. For the same 
reason likewise are Germany and Poland enemies. Automatically 
therefore Poland and France are to be seen as allies. Or, again, 
Italy is hostile to Jugoslavia on the one side and to P'rance on the 
other. As a consequence Jugoslavia and France arc friends. 

Contemporary statesmen who are used to thinking out their diplo- 
matic manoeuvres on, among other things, this logic of geographical 
propinquity are not behaving differently from their predecessors of 
all ages ? And yet there is no doubt as an historical fact that the 
“European states-system” of today presents a picture of more compact 
and extensive political grouping than during the Middle Ages, when 
even cities and districts constituted independent states by themselves. 

In other words, whatever be the size of states the logical category 
of ^'foreign politics” or international relations has remained viriually 
the same through the ages. Hence in order to correlate definitely 
the Kautilyan dialectic of diplomacy to any particular states-system 
of India one is in need of other data than has yet been brought 
forward. The professors who are lecturing on the mores of the 
vijigi^u (aspirant to conquest) do not necessarily have before them a 
bunch of pigmies as audience. 

So far as political institutions are concerned there is no evidence 
to prove that the Arthamstra is non-Maurya, implying thereby, for 
the time being, non-imperial such as is understood by piccoli Stati 
or Kleinstaaterei, 

Let us examine the question at some length. 

The chapters of the Arthamstra dealing incidentally with techno- 
logical (chemical, medicinal and toxicological) matters have been 
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examined by Jolly in the Nachrichten von der Giscllschafi Her 
Wissenschnften su Goettingen (News of the Society of Science at 
Goettingen) for 1916. Jolly's previous work on Hindu Medicine 
also throws light on the question. The results of his researches have 
been summarized by Stein in Mei^asthenes and Kautilya (Vienna, 
1922, pp. 61-64) and made use of by Hillebrandt in Altindische Politik 
(Jena, 1923) and Winternitz in liis paper on “Kaiitillya Arthasaslra" 
in the Calcutta Review (April, 1924). 

The metallurgical knowledge displayed in the Arthamstra is said 
to be much too advanced for the Maurya times. But what are the 
evidences ? The extant chcmico-metallurgical literature of the 
Hindus has been cited as authority. A more reasonable proposition 
would consist in questioning the finality of the as yet established 
antiquity of Hindu chemistry itself. It is time to discuss whether 
the ArtAasustra references do not bespeak fragments of chemical 
texts older than has yet been studied ( e. g. by Prafulla Chandra 
Ray). Instead of bringing the Arthakastra down to post-Maurya 
times why should it not be possible to push the older epochs of 
Hindu chemistry farther up to the Mauryas ? In any case the 
question is open. 

The reference to China in the Afthakiittra is certainly a positive 
fact. If it were absolutely true that no foreigner could have used 
the name “China** before Tsin Shi-hwangti*s “blood and iron** succeed- 
ed in imposing on his people and land the name of his own family 
(Tsin, to be pronounced Chin) we should have still the times of ASoka 
and his successors in the Maurya line for the relevant passage in the 
ArthaUiistra, In that case, one might still believe that, wherever and 
to the extent that the “relativity*' of political theory to political 
institutions is to be admitted, the authors of the Kautilya cycle were 
in touch with the men who ran the foreign office, finance department, 
general staff and other Karmasthanas (Bureaus) of the Maurya empire 
and that the institutional experience embodied in the Arthamstra is 
that of the ‘‘public law'’ such as was established by the Mauryas'. 
Tsin Shi-hwangti) the first Chinese Napoleon, was a contemporary 
of A^oka the Great, and the Maurya empire did not officially 

I A reasonable view of the institutional data of the Arthamstra 
has been taken by F. G. Monahan in his Early History of Bengal 
(Oxford, 1925), pp. 30-31. The subject needs a more detailed and critical 
handling. 
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come to a close until about three quarters of a century after Shi- 
hwangti’s Tsinification of his fatherland. 

It is quite possible, if a conjecture were allowable in the absence 
of evidences to the contrary, that Tsin Shi-hwangti had his fait 
accompli announced to and recognized by the greatest world emperor 
of the time namely Afioka, There was no Roman empire yet. 
And as a result i f the exchinge of imperial that followed, 

it may have been just in Asoka's days that the name China first 
became a well-known word in India. For the present, it seem«, at 
any rate, that the Arthasastra is the first Sanskrit book to mention it. 

The discrepancies between Megasthenes and Kau^ilya, again, of 
which Stein speaks in his bulky dissertation, do not militate 
against the /ndika and the Arthasastra being pictures of the same 
political and administrative organization. So far as the “relativity'* 
of treatises to epochal conditions is concerned, Stein*s arguments 
have plenty of loop-holes. The Maurya milieu of the Arthamstra 
has not been dissipated by his investigations, laborious as they are^. 

For, supposing that Megasthenes were not a monumental misinter- 
preter and not too much obsessed with his Platonisms and Egyptian 
stories to remain objective enough to the Indian environment, and sup- 
posing, again, that the Kautilya profe<i«ors, although students of politi- 
cal lar'anam (p'lilosophy, logic and so forth), were not disinclined once 
in a while, at least allusively, to cite instances from the actual world 
in which they were living, it is quite probable that the same 
stts of data may have led to two different reports, “We are but parts 
and can see only but parts,* There is, further, nothing inconceivable 
in two eye-witnesses furnishing two entirely different evidences on 
one and the same event 

The highest that can be conceded about the Iniika is that it tells 
“the truth and nothing but the truth*^ in regard to the Maurya empire. 
But can its author be justified in claiming the “whole truth'*, i.e., affirm- 
ing that everything that others write about the Mauryas is wrong or 
false ? And so lar as the Arthasastra is concerned, its scope is that of 
an Allgmeine Staatslehre^ (1920), say, by Jellinek. It does not claim the 


I And yet the work is a monument of painstaking and conscien- 
tious research. It deserves a thorough critical examination, item by 
item, on the part of those who want to do justice to the institutional 
data of the Arthahastra. 
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authority of a tourist’s account in regard to certain men and manners 
of a particular epoch or race. 

It must never be forgotten, be it repeated, that the authors of the 
Kautilya cycle were philosophers. They were dealing with the theory 
of the state,, the ideals of statesmanship, the knowledge as to the ways 
and means of prthivya labhe palane ca (i.e., acquisition and main- 
tenance of the earth). As theorists, idealists and logicians of rSjarsi 
and of world-conquest” they were not necessarily bound to take their 
inspiration from their own environment. Modern scholarship will 
have to attack the Kautilya problem in the same manner as it employs 
in regard to the political philosophies of Plato, Spinoza or Treitschke. 

Not to find in the pages of the Arthamstra certain institutions 
already known to be Maurya by other evidences or to find some thing 
diflferent is therefore no argument for labelling it as non-Maurya. The 
place of the facts and phenomena of droit public (administrative and 
constitutional institutions) in the Arthahastra is none other than that 
of historical, biographical, anthropological or geographical data in 
the world’s philosophical treatises. 

It is not improbable that some of the references c.vry a con- 
temporary significance. But one has to be prepared also for the case 
that they are mere illustrations intended to impart a concrete character 
to some general truth. At times the objective data may not indicate 
anything more important than simple allusions. 

The same holds true of all the nltiaastras in Indian literature. 
Modern writings on the actual Hindu constitution and administrative 
system of ancient and mediaeval times, such as are ba.sed on the Artha- 
bastra and other nUihastraSt arc therefore ipso facto misleading and 
vitiated by a radical fallacy. 

An Indian living in England for three years and preparing an 
objective report in Bengali on British institutions can produce a book 
which may have nothing in common with Bosanquet’s Philosophical 
Theory of the State (1899) on the one hand, and Hobson’s National 
Guilds (1919) or Webb’s Constitution for the Socialist Common- 
wealth of Great Britain (1920) on the other. And yet all the four 
works have their origin in the atmosphere of modern and contemporary 
England. Any attempt to establish or disestablish the Mauryaism 
of the Arthahastra by the sole or chief touchstone of the Indika 
would be tantamount to denying the independence of philosophical 
speculation as sjch in the history of human thought. 

A much larger question remains yet to be grasped. Is it always true 
that political logic or theory is invariably a reflex of the statal develop* 
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ments f That it is not so is amply evident from the three volumes of 
Carlyle's Political Theory in the West {igoyi$). There one notices how 
century by century the philosophers have talked of nothing but justice, 
equality and popular sovereignty while despotism, slavery and 
f^tat Pest mot furnished the only basis of ‘‘positive law", and the 
Emperor was deus in tetris* 

What, then, it may be asked, coming back to the old question, are 
the grounds on which one could decide that the Kautilyan mamlah 
is oriented to the Rea^politik of a certain period of Indian History 
and not a universal stock-in-trade of the philosophical academics ? 
And so on with regard to the other tenets and doctrines in the 
Kautilyordarhanam. 

Kimandakl in Italian 

1925 * I Primi Principi della Politica SeconJo Kamandakl (Rome). 
'The First Principles of Politics according to Kamandakl" by Carlo 
Formichi, pages 141. 

A complete translation of Kamandakl-nVi* It appeared serially 
in the Giornale dilia Societa Asiatica Italiana (Journal of the Italian 
Asiatic Society) between the years 1899 and 1904 and is now published 
in a book form after thorough revision. 

The Italian version of Kivtan* was published after Manmatha 
Nath Dutt's EngH‘?h rendering in Calcutta (1896). But says F. : “I 
did not consult the English translation deliberately." But later, 
improvements have been effected in the Italian on the basis of com- 
parison with the English. “The Appendix seeks to render unto 
Dutt*what is DutPs and unto myself what is mine." 

The author points out line by line where the Italian translation 
difTers from Dutt's version. The list of differences is formidable. 

The manner in which Dutt was puzzled by daadAbkave pari- 
ddhvmpfi mitsyo nyiyah pravartate (II. 40) has been very interesting- 
ly brought out by F. 

An important passage (VII, 54) on which a difference of opinion 
is to be expected runs thus : ahivrttam pariharee chatrau capi 
prayofayet. Dutt writes ; “A king should avoid all serpentine dealings 
(with his friends) but have recourse to them against his foes." In 
F's version we read : II re deve guardarsi da tutti i tiri serpentini, 
ma sepere invece adoperarli c&ntro il nemico (The King should guard 
(limself from all serpentine dealings (such as may come from enemies 
and wonien) but employ them against enemy. In other words, he 
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should ja agli altfi quel malt dal conviene che tu ti guardi continua- 
mente ( i. c., practise unto others all those “dirty tricks” from which 
it is one's duty to save oneself ceaselessly). 

In the light of the context F. is correct, 

Machiavellistic as the maxim happens to be, it is certainly implied 
by the Kainandaki. But in that case the word pariharet is very 
|)eculiar (ward off or expel and not give up or dispense with, as 
generally it would imply). 

F. devotes more than a page to the word durga, simple as it is. 
He says that it cannot mean a fortezza or castello (i, e. fort or 
fortress, a building) as generally understood but a luogo di difficile 
accesso (place, say, city or village difficult of access) or citta forlt- 
ficata (fortified city). The suggestion is valuable but not quite 
acceptable. 

In Buehler's translation of Manu (VII, lO & i6) durga^ioxi 
or fortress, a building. According to F. this is wrong, for it is 
in the centre of a “fortified city* that a palace can be built but 
not inside a “fort”. It is not clear why not. 

Further F,*s own equation durga = (i) city or ( 2 ) fortified city 
is not borne out, at any rate, by the Mahabharata (XII, 86, 6 10 ). 
yat puram aurgasampannam, the city that is furnished with ' a fort, 
cited by himself. There the durga is certainly different from the city 
and is evidently an edifice. It is implied also that not all cities are 
furnished with forts. 

Light can be thrown on this question from architectural treatises, 
the books on Vastuvidya, But in the meantime the literal meaning 
of durga as luogo di difficile accesso may be helpful on certain occasions. 
Depending on the context one could then take durga for (i) a regular 
fort, as usual, or ( 2 ) a fortified city, or even an ordinary city such 
as is difficult of access. 

That Hindu writers on political theory mean regular castello or 
edifice well provided with war materials and so forth when they use 
the word durga need, however, hardly be doubted. The very doc- 
trine of saptanga (seven-limbed organism), the pivot of mtihlstra 
differentiates the durga from the ra^lra (territory) and describes the 
two categories as independent items. A separate treatment is 
assigned to the capital. This as well as some other cities can certainly 
be described, again, as citta Jortificata. 

In the estimation of F , Kman. possesses even today more than 
an historical interest and is not in any case to be brushed aside as a 
curio of scientific literature. He believes that the doctrines set forth 
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in the treatise, naive as they are, carry an instructive message to 
the modern world, overburdened as it is with the •weight of erudition**, 
indecision and all sorts of learned lumber, which although indicat- 
ing advance in thought ‘'all the same serve but to eclipse the funda- 
mental and essential truths”. 

The author of the Nitisara, says F., ‘'secs the facts in their simpli- 
city, exhibits the truths with original, and efficient imagination, 
proclaims with incemparable candour certain bitter principles, and 
furnishes peace and explanation to our mind". As illustrations F. cites 
the Kaiuandakl doctrines of the supreme value of the state as 
necessary for the success of all human activities, of the importance of 
justice in social organization, of the costume micidale dei pisci {mut- 
syaftyaya) or logic of the fish (II, 8, 9, 40). 

The doctrines that in politics only the party that is useful is 
a friend (VIII, 74) and that one should know oneself and one’s 
enemies before undertaking attacks {XII, 21) are likewise cited as 
maxims that have not lost their value even in these days of com- 
plexity and progress in social science. 

F. asks the Italians to discover the other gems for themselves from 
his translation and be convinced that in comparison with any famous 
literary document of the ancient world the Kiimandakl-nlti can hold 
its own as “a mine of truths revealed from the experiences of other 
times and other climes, which, however, are none the less based on the 
immutable human nature eternally and under all corners of the sky." 

The translation is based on Rajendralal Mitra’s text in the 
Bibliotheca I ndica The text in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 

has been left alone. Hints for the correction and improvement of 
the text have been derived from two sources : First, the commen- 
taries published in 3 fasciculi of the Bibliotheca Indica (Nos. 306, 338, 
and 511) ; secondly, the two mss. of NltimayTikha, one belonging to 
the Buehler Collection (No. 205) and the other to the Library of the 
India office, London [Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts, No. 1444), 
have been valuable in the rediscovery of the Kaviandaki, since this 
older authority on politics lives verbatim in many sections of the 
seventeenth century compendium of laws and morals. 

Democratic Institutions in India 

192S« Vorganizzazione domocratica della vita pubblica nell India 
afUUa, (The democratic organization of public life in ancient India) 
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by Benoy Kumar Sarkar. An article in the quaiterly Rivista Inter- 
nationale di Filosofia del Diritto (International Review of the 
Philosophy of Law, Rome). 

( To be continued ) 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar 

The Mangalasloka of the Slokavartika 

The Slokavartika is the well-known work of the great Mimainsist, 
Bhatta Kumarila (last half of the 8th century). He is generally regard* 
ed as an atheist. But this view is inconsistent with the Mangalasloka 
of that work quoted below : 

visuddhajfianadekaya trivedldivyacaksu^e/ 
hreyakproptinimittaya nantas sofnardhadharme\\ 

It is quite clear from the above that the author salutes here God 
in the form of 6iva holding the crescent moon as an ornament for the 
head. As God, ISvara, has no place in the Mimamsa system, the 
commentator, Parthasarathi Misra, tries to explain the verse with 
reference to yajfia, though he seems to think that the verse can be 
interpreted also with regard to I^vara. Now it seems that though the 
verse under discussion is found here, it does not originally belong to 
the work, but somehow or other has found its place there ; in other 
words, it might have been quoted here from some other work. If so, 
it is to be said that the work really begins with the next verse {**Abki^ 
vandya guf^n adau etc.”) in which the author pays his homage to his 
Guru, Mark here the word adau in the verse meaning “at the outsets 
It clearly shows that the work begins from this very verse and not 
from the preceding one, i. e., *Vuuddha^\ Compare here the Ahvalaya* 
nagfkyakarika of the same author, in the first sloka of which he 
salutes the teacher Asval&yana. 

While looking into some Mss. in the Vi6vabharatl Library, I came 
across one No. 1871 of Devvmahatmya in Devanagarl script dated 1718 
Samvat. I found in it the same verse in a slightly modified form, 
i. e. with the reading hriyaliprapti- instead of areyahprapti-, I collated a 
southern Ms. No. 1363 of the same work in Grantha script and a 
printed book in Bengali script. Both of them read ar^ahprSpti-, I 
therefore took it as a genuine verse of the Demfnakatmya. 

It is, however, not included in the body of that work but in the 
KMaka which is one of the preliminary stotras afterwards added to it 
Now Mahamahop&dhyaya « Haraprasada iSastrl has found out a 
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Ms. of the Dev\fnahatmya in old Newari script in the Royal Library 
in Nepal and as it is dated 998 A. D. (see his Catalogue) it is certain that 
before the loth cent, the work was considered as a religious text of 
the Devi worshippers and it is also well-known that it is incorporated 
in the Jllarkandeya-purana not later than the sth or 6th century a. D. 
From the observation made by Bhaskararaya in his commentary Gupta- 
vatl on the Devimahatmya it appears that the preliminary stotras were 
known to the author of the Rudrayamala a Tantric work of about the 
lOth century and may, therefore, be said that those preliminary stotras 
might have been added to the Devimahatmya before the loth century. 

Bhaskararaya, an orthodox Mimamsaka, remarks in his Guptavad 
on the verse in question that it is the first ^loka of the SlokavMika 
and it is here read also by many. Whereas Nagojibhattja another 
commentator of the same work questions (criticising Bhaskararaya's 
views) “Why is it not possible that the verse originally belonged to the 
Devimahatmya There is a Ms. of his commentatory in the Palace 
Library of Tanjore ; this I happened to see during my visit to 
the Library. It goes without saying that Gaujapada, too, has explained 
the verse. Now according to the tradition Gau^apada is the Parama- 
guru of Sankara, the great Vedantist. If it is taken as valid, the verse 
cannot originally be of the ^lokavMikay and must be pushed a few 
centuries back. It is therefore quite possible that the scribe of the 
Slokavartika might have written it there from Devimahatmya like 
the first y^rsG {Vande ga/endra^) of the Lolitas tavaratna (Kavyamala, 
Nirnayasagara publication) written as the Mangalasloka at the 
beginning of the Ms. No. 2936 of the Apastamda 4 rauta-mtra in the 
Visvabharati Library. 

Now in his Yuhtisnehajprapuranl, a commentary on the Sastra- 
dipika^ Ramakrsna writes the followirtg : Uktalica Bhatipmbekena 
'Granthatambhe abhimatadevatanamaskaram karoti VMikakarah' 
referring to the Aloka Visuddhajhana?. Umbekabhatta is said to have 
been one of the four pupils of Kumarila. If so, the quotation from 
Umbeka here would tell us that the Vartikakara knew the verse 
under discussion. But it does not necessarily follow from it that he 
himself composed it j nor is it clear from it that Kumarila took it from 
the Devimahatmya* Possibly it was taken by him from a common 
source. Kumarila was a great Mimamsist no doubt. Yet, it is not 
strange that he might have been in his heart a devotee of iSiva or Devi. 
Such cases are not rare in Sanskrit literature. Take, for example, the 
case of Vacaspati MiSra, who expounded the six systems of Indian 
philosophy. 


N. Aiyaswami 



Indian Literature Abroad 

( In China ) 

II 

The Later Han Dynasty came to an end in 220 A. D., and was 
followed by the animated and romantic epcch known as the Three 
Kingdoms (221-265 A.D,), when China was divided into three r?tates, 
Wei with its capital Loyang, where the Hans ruled, Wu with its 
capital at Nankin, and the Shu kingdom. Loyang still remained the 
stronghold of Buddhism under the Wei dynasty and five translators 
worked there. Till then, only Sutra literature of different sects of 
Buddhism had come into China, and no books on Vinaya or 
discipline had been translated. The Han translators had only 
spoken of alia or morality. Aryakala had translated a sutra on 
‘the lightness and heaviness of the sin of transgressing the §ila 
(Nan jio, 1112) and Che-Huen had translated another, which illustra- 
ted the Mahayana conception of the dlla by showing how the 
Bodhisattva had kept the six paramitas. But the Han translators 
had been contented with a mere sowing of Buddhistic seed — ^an 
indication of the fact that they were truly the pioneers of Buddhism. 

Than-mo-chiao-lo or Dharma-kSla is responsible for the first transla- 
tion of Vinaya, He was a native of Central India and came to China 
in 222 A. D. where he found that the priests were entirely ignorant 
of the Buddhist discipline. In A. D. 250, he translated 
Uttr Hto PratimokBdi of the Mahasafighikas in one fasciculus. 

But it was lost in 730 A. D. During the Wei dynasty 
Vinaya of the Dharmagupta school began to appear in Chinese from 
the pen of three Indian monks of Loyang monastery. Of other subjects, 
outside the Vinaya, they give us two volumes of the dialogues, 
which the Buddhists are so fond of, namely, Ugia-parip; ccha, Surata- 
Pariprccha, Mahapatinirva'^M-slltra. Abhidharma first made its appear- 
ance in the Wei Dynasty. The title of the first book was Abhidkar- 
piamrta-rasa-iastra and was composed by the venerable Ghosa ; but we 
do not know who the translator was. Another important Sanskrit 
book ^ukhiva^vyuha became very popular with the Chinese 
Buddhists. 8u/ihivafi-vyV,ha had two recensions. The shorter one 
night well be the original and the longer one the emended edition of 
the foi mer. Both versions have been found in Japan, and edited by 
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Max Miiller and Bunyiu Nanjto. The popularity of the book can 
easily be gauged by the fact that there had been no less than 
twelve translations of it into Chinese. These are 

(1) Amitayus-sHt/a (2 fasc.) — ^by An-Shih-Kao A.D, 148*170 (lost). 

(2) Amita 4 uddha-sambuddha-sUtra — by Loka*rakfa (?), A. D. 

147-186 (No. 25 Nanjio). 

(3) Amita-sTUra — by Chi-Chien, A. D. 223-253 (Nanjio 26). 

(4) Amitajfussutra — by Saughavarman, A, D. 252 (Nanjio 27). 

(5) AtHtta-suddha-samyak-samiuddha-sutra— by Po-Yen, A. D. 

257 (lost). 

(6) AmitSyus-suira — ^by Dharma-raksa (Cbu-Fa-hu), A. D. 266- 

313 (lost). 

(7) Amitayus-sUtra (new)— -by Buddhabhadra. A.D. 398-421 (lost). 

(8) Amitayur-arhat-samyak-samlntddha-iSdra—by Chu ta-li (Ma- 

ha-bala), A. D. 419 (lost). 

(9) Atnitdyus-Mira (new) — by Pao-yun, A. D. 424-53 (lost). 

(10) -do- by Dharma-mitra, 424-441 (lost). 

(11) Amifayus-taUilgata-patmd—hy Bodhi-ruci, A. D. 693-713 

[Nanjio. 23 (5) ] 

(12) Mahayana Amitayur-vyUkasTltra-^by Fa-hsien, A.D. 982-1001 

(Nanjio 803). 

These Amitayus-sufras are less occupied with the picture of the 
country of Sukhavatl (Land of Bliss) than with the exhortations to 
meditation or dhyana of AmitSyus, by means of which a man attains 
to the Blessed Land. 

In 402 Kumarajiva translated the shorter version, which very nearly 
corresponds with the extant Sanskrit version. This is one of the most 
popular books in China and Japan. There was another Chinese transla- 
tion of this short Sukhavatl by Gunabhadra (420429). But it was 
lost in 730 A. D. The bigger version was translated by Hiuen Tsang 
in A. D. 650 (see Nariman, pp. 77-79, 94 ; Nanjio, pp. 10, 59)*. 

I have already referred above to the foundation of a kingdom 

I Anecdota Oxoniensia — Aryan series V. 1 , part II, Oxford, 1883, 
translated into English by Max Muller, S. B. £., vol. 49.' For the 
French translation, see Annales de Musee Guimet by Yamaizoumi and 
Yamata, 1881, vol. II, pp. 36-64. In Japan, various Sanskrit, Chinese, 
Japanese and Korean editions have of recent come out. A Chinese 
version was translated by Takakusu in S. B. E., vol. 49, part II, pp. 
159 foL 
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round modern Nanking or Southern China, where the first king 
Sun-Chiien became a patron of Buddhism. Nanking 
«2-28 o A*^D. became a centre of Indian culture and scholars began 
to flock there. Five translators flourished during the 
Wu dynasty (222-280 A. d.). All the translators of this period were 
men from Central India and we get none but Hinayana books, or 
books belonging to both vehicles as Dharmapada. 

Of these writers Chi Chien is the most famous. He was an UpSsaka 
of the country of Yiieh-chih and came to China towards the end of 
the Later Han Dynasty. After the dismemberment 
223-253**" 0 Hans, he took refuge in the kingdom of Wu, where 

he was appointed as a professor by the king for 
teaching the heir-apparent. He translated numerous Sanskrit works into 
Chinese during thirty years of his life in China (a. D. 223-253). It is 
said that he translated as many as 129 Indian books, but unfortunately 
many of them are lost, and of his vast literary productions only 
49 works are extant. According to some compilers, this Upasaka 
scholar translated Fo shuo-ssH^shik-san-chan-ching^ which Matafiga had 
translated in 67 A. D. This translation differed a little from that made by 
Kafiyapa, being the second version of the same text ; and the meaning 
of the words seem, to be more correct, and the composition readable. 

Another very important book Dharntapada appeared in Chinese 
translation for the first time in A. D. 224. The translator’s name 
was Wai-Chie nan or Vighna, an Indian ^ramana, who 

m^transu^on Originally a fire-worshipper (pro- 

bably a Yajfiika) and afterwards converted to Buddhism. 
He brought to China the Sanskrit (?) text of Dharmapada and 
translated it with the help of his friend Chu-Luh-Yen, another Indian 
Sramana, who accompanied him from India. At this 
Vighna. Vighna and his friend were not well acquainted 

with the Chinese language ; nevertheless they translated the text of 
Dharmapada into Chinese in two fasciculi. Their translation is, therefore, 
somewhat difficult in expression and excellence. Fourteen books 
were rendered into Chinese by one Khan-sang-hwui of which only 
two are now preserved. His Sat-paramita-sa'hgraha-sUtra contains 
Jataka stories. Khan-sang-hwui' was the eldest son of the Prime 
Minister of the country of Kambu ( Jambu ) or Ulterior 
Tibet, whose family was continuously resident in India. 
Kashmir was not counted as a part of India, and is 
always separately named in Chinese books. Khln-sang-h\lmi came to 
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China in 241 A. D. and the Wu king Sun-Chiien gave permission 
for the building of the monastery of Chien Chu, which was also 
known as Fo-tho-li, i. e. the Buddha village. Khan-sang hwui began 
his translation in 251 and continued till 280 A. D. when he 
died, after having resided in China for about forty years. 

Besides these well-known translators, there were about 1 10 distinct 
works of unknown authorship, which are said to have been done 
during the Wu dynasty ; today only one work Soff^nki^ama has 
been preserved, other 109 works have followed their unknown 
translators. Among these lost works, there was the oldest translation 
of the Lalita-vistara in eight fasciculi. During the 58 years of 
power wielded by the Wus, altogether 189 Sanskrit works in 417 fasciculi 
were rendered into Chinese, but 128 works were lost in 730 
A. D. and today there is hardly more than 56 in existence. Thus the 
Sanskrit Buddhist literature has been poorer by about 133 books, 
which were still available in the third century A. D. 

It was during the Western Tsin rule which for a short time united 
the Heavenly Kingdom (265-316 a.d.) that Buddhism began to become 
prominent. Loyang was still the capital of the Chinese 

dynti*y*265-3i6 centre of intellectual activity 

A.D. of the Indian Pandits as well as of Sanskrit 

learning. Politically this was a period of unrest, con- 
test between the north and the south, and struggle between the 
Chinese and the Tartars. During the first-half of the fifth century, 
some twenty mushroom states rose and fell in Northern China under 
Tartar chiefs. The longest existent of them was Northern Wei, which 
lasted till 535 A. D. But the Later Chao and both the Earlier and 
Later Tsin are important for our purpose. During the Western Tsin 
rule, a large number of Sanskrit books on Mahayana theology was 
translated by Indian and Chinese monks. We find the names of twelve 
workers, who are said to have translated 447 works, of which 
only 153 are extant at present. Besides these, 20 works of 
this period exist, authorship unknow.n. In this list we find 
Buddhism of different shades represented. Even Tantrik Buddhism 
and books on Dh&ranis, Mantras, mystic Sanskrit Alphabets had 
begun to be introduced in China, but these were not widely propa- 
gated at this time. 

Many important books gradually came to be introduced into 
Chinese. The most famous of the workers was Dharma-rak?a 
(Chu-tang-mo-lo-chft) who is also known in Chinese as Chu-fa-hu. 
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He was a >$ramaQa, whose family was continuously resident in the 
Thun-kwau district, the western extreme of the Great 
Wall in Kan-shuh in China. He was a descendant of 

and the Vai- 

puiya Sjitras. a family of the Country of Yueh-Chi i. e. in the vicinity 
of Tartar and Karashahr, where Indians lived. 

He became a disciple of a foreign Sramana and travelled with 
him to the western regions i. e. India, and became well acquaintedywith 
thirty-six different languages and dialects. He must have travelled 
long and in A. D. 266 came to Loyang where he settled and worked 
at translation till A. D. 313 or 317, and died at his 78th year. It 
was he who first translated several sutras of the Vaipulya class 
and acquainted the Chinese public with this branch of Buddhist 
literature. He is said to have translated 210 works ; but in 730 
A. D. only 175 works are mentioned, and 91 only existed. His 
translations now number 90, the most important works being 
Saddhamta-puY^nkaf Lalita vistara, Paiuavirrihati-sahasrika-f raffia- 
paramitl^ the last one being incomplete. This work was also 
taken up and translated in 30 fasciculi of 90 chapters by Wu-lo-cha 
or Mok^ala in 291 A, D. 

We meet now with a few non-Indian translators, who like 
An-shi-kao did very useful work for the spread of Indian literature 
in China. An-fa-chin, a J^ramana of the An-si country (Eastern Persia 
or Parthia or Arsak) translated Ahokavadana^ which is a collection 
of stories in which the central figure is ASoka. Histori- 
Chinrand stories are of little importance. In the 

Central Asia third century we find numerous Indians domiciled in 
Eastern Turkestan and China ; we shall however 
deal in a separate chapter with Central Asia and Eastern 
Turkestan. 

Chu-slui-hn an Up isaka, who translated two Sanskrit works in 
the reign of Hwui-Ti (a. D. 290306) was of Indian descent, but born 
in China. Shih-fa-li, the translator of Dharmapada and other four 
works of which only three have come down to us, and Shih-Fa-khu 
another great translator of this age, were probably non-Indians as 
their native place is unknown. Shi-Fa-chu worked along with Ta-li 
(Mahabala) and after the death of the latter, Fa-chu alone trans- 
lated several works in the same reign as before. Two of the 
earliest compilers of the Chinese tripitaka tell us that Fa-chu translated 
132 works in 142 fasciculi, but only 23 works exist, Chu-Fa-tu and 
Tao-Io yen were also probably foreigners. 
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Three Chinese translators of some importance appear for the 
first time during this period. Po-fa-tsu was a Chinese iSramana who 
translated about 23 works of which only 5 books are to be found in 
the existing Chinese Tripitaka. His most important book was 
MahSparinirvarM-sUtra, which for the first time appeared 
Satow* Chinese. This book appeared twice after him — one 

being translated by Fa-hsien and the other by Buddha- 
yasas and Chu-Fa-men in 412*413 a. d. Other two Chinese translators 
of Sanskrit books of this age were Nieh-khan-yuen and Nieh* 
tao-kan, the latter being the translator of 54 books, but unfortunate- 
ly only four of his books are before us. 

We have already seen that China for a time was divided into 
many principalities. A dynasty known as the Later Chao was founded 
by Shih-lo (273-332 A. d.), whose territories extended from the Great 
Wall to Han and Huai in the south. Emperor Shih-lo showed 
favour to that remarkable Indian monk and diviner called Fo-lu-cheng, 
who lived at his court, and he himself appears to have been a 
Buddhist. The most eminent of his successors Shih-chi-lung was an 
ardent devotee and gave general permission to the people to enter 
monasteries, which had not been granted previously. This was indeed 
a great step towards the spread of Buddhism in China. 

"In 381 we are told that in the North-western China, nine-tenths 
of the inhabitants were Buddhists. In 372 Buddhism was introduced 
into Korea imd accepted as the Bower of Chinese civilisation" 
(Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, vol. Ill, p. 250). 

The state known as the Former Tsin had its nucleus in 
Shensi in Northern China. Under its able leader Fu*chien its 


power expanded between 351 and 394 a. D. In 381 Fu-chien became 
Buddhist, and he was evidently in touch with the west and probably 
with India. The Later Tsin Dynasty had its head-quarters at Kansu 
and was founded by the vassals of the Earlier Tsin. After the 
collapse of that empire these became independent sovereigns. Yao- 
hsing, the second monarch was a devout Buddhist and has been 
famous in history as the patron of the great KumKrajiva, the most 
eminent of the earlier translators, of whom we shall hear a little 


later, 

In the south. Eastern Tsin dynasty ruled at Nanking from 317 
to 420 A. D. The emperors were favourable to Buddhism and llsiao- 
wu-tl, the ninth sovereign of this line was the first emperor 
of China to become a Buddhist. Nanking was already a cente 
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Chi-T«o-Kan. 


of Buddhist culture during the Wu Dynasty {222-280 A. D.), and under 
the inspiration of the sympathetic emperors the Buddhist 
DynaViy^**” culture Steadily spread, and learned Indians flocked into 
[317-420]. the Chinese city. Sixteen translators are mentioned 

during the hundred years the Eastern Tsin ruled, 
^rlmitra (She-li-mi-to-lo), a ^ramana of the Western region or India, 
fiiTinitra and translate^’ books on Tantra. This iSrlmitra was the heir- 

Tantra litcra- apparent to a king, but gave up his realm to his youn- 

ger brother and became a monk. He came to China (307 
— 312 A.D.) under the Western Tsin dynasty an l translated three works 
under the reign of the Emperor Yue:vti (317-322^, and died at the 
age of 80. Saddharma-pur^arika^ which had already been translated 
by Than-mo-lodiia (Dharmaraksa, 266-313) was again translated by 
ChiTao-Kan (lin), probably a Chinese Sramana, in 
335 * that was lost as early as 730 A. D. 
The greatest translator of the age was (Than-wu-lan or) Dharmaraksa 
who is said to have rendered ten Sanskrit works into the Chinese 
language, the language of his adoption. He was a 
iSraraana of the western region i. e. India, who worked 
from A. D. 381 to 395. Of his vast work only 23 remain. 
These are mostly Dharani-mantras, Sutras for spell, Sutras on various 
Mahayjlna theology and legends. 

Gautama Sahghadeva was no less voluminous a writer in Chinese 
than Dharmarakfa. But he took up more abstruse books and his 
contribution to Chinese literature is more valuable than that of his con- 
temporary Than-wu-lan. He translated Madhyamagama 

Safighadeva Corresponding to the Majjhima Nikaya of the Pali tri- 

and Madhya- . , , it * i i . i- 

niagama. pitaka. It was a vast collection and covered 60 fasciculi 

in 5 adhyayas and 18 vargas, and contained 222 sutras. 
This great work had already once been translated by Dharmanandi in 
384-391 A. D, of the Former T.sin dynasty ( 350394 )* This translation 
has not come down to us as it was lost before 730 A. D., and the or ly 
great translation of this Agama (Madhyama) is that of Sahgha- 
deva. Fragments of Sanskrit Agamas have recently been discovered 
in Central Asia, which clearly prove that there was a San^rit version 
of the Tripitaka, analogous to the Pali Tripitaka. Sahghadeva^s 
other important translations were Tridhariftakaya-hastra^ Athuiharma- 
jhanaptasthano-hastra^ and Ahhidharma*hrdaya-%astra^ all on Abhi- 
dharma. Jfdinaprasthanahastra consists of 44 vargas. It is said that 
the Sanskrit text consisted of 15.072 ^lokas or verses. This is the 
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principal work on the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivada school (Nanjio, 
1273).^ Saiighadeva was a Sramana of KubhS (Kabul) which was 
formerly a part of India. He arrived in A.D. 383 at Chang-an, the capital 
of the Former Tsin dynasty, and between A. D. 391 and 398 translated 
five other works in the Eastern Tsin dynasty, 

Buddhabhadra, an Indian ^ramana and a descendant of 
Amrtodama, an uncle of Sakyamuni, ’ introduced some very 
important books in China and was responsible for 13 or 14 
works, some of which were books of enormous size. He met the 

great Kumaraiiva in China, and such was his erudition 

Buddhabhadra. ° ^ , , , r 

that even that learned doctor always asked for an 
explanation whenever any doubts arose in his mind. The great 
traveller-scholar Fa-hsien, his contemporary, helped him in some 
translations. The Sanskrit ^Buddhavatamsaka-mahavaipulya-sutra\ 
a large book in 60 fasciculi and 34 chapters, was translated by 
Buddhabhadra and others. This was translated for the first time 
into Chinese but was not completed. Three hundred years later 
SikfSnada translated this book over again. This is a much fuller 
translation and agrees with the Tibetan version in Kha-gyud^ which 
was translated from the Chinese. Another great work done into 
Chinese by Buddhabhadra was Makasahghika Vinaya^ which he 
translated together with Fa-hsien in 416 A. D, It had 46 fasciculi 
and 18 sections — one fasciculus being the 'PrMmokaa-saiighika- 
vinayamula\ We remember that in 250 A. D. Dharmakala translated 
the Pratimokm of the Mahasanghikas, but it was lost in 730 A. D. 
Buddhabhadra translated another book which had become very popular 
with the Buddhists andwas known as Ananta mukha sadhaka dharanl. It 
had been once translated before him during the Wu dynasty and six 
tiipes after him, altogether the book has eight versions, long or short, 
in Chniesc. Some important Vinaya books were rendered into 
Chinese during this time by Dharmapriya and Vimalaksa. Vimalaksa 
was a native of Kubha (Kabul) and was well-known as a Vinaya 
teacher of Kwei-tsz i. e. Kharasar (Karasahr) in Eastern Turkestan, 
where Kumarjiva was his disciple. He arrived in China in 406 A. D. 
and after Kumarajlva*s death, he continued the translation of 
Sarvastivada-vinaya and wrote the preface to the Dahadhyaya-vinaya. 
Jitamitra, a iSramana from the Western region, is said to have transla- 
ted 23 or ^25 works of which only two have remained to this day. 

I See infra for details of this important work. 
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Kand!, another Indian who was a grhapati (layman) translated 
a few books in 419 A. D. and after Chu-fa*li or Dharmabala 
translated the larger version of SukkavatVvyUha which was the eighth 
of the twelve translations of this popular work. But that translation is 
lost. 

Besides these Indian writers, four Chinese dramanas flourished 
during this period of Eastern Tsins. The most well-known among 
them is Fa-hsien, the great traveller, who visited India in 399 A. D. 
He translated *Maha-parinirvana-sutra\ once with Buddhabhadra 
and for the second time himself. Another small work 
Travdlcr-^*'* is the *Mahasangha-bhik8U7}^vinaya' which is presu- 

Monk. mably the Sanskrit version of the Pali 'Bhikkhuni 

Patitnokkha' according to the Mahasanghika school. 
Fa-hsien kept the original Sanskrit name in Chinese translation, viz. 
*Pi-chiu-ni-san-chi-liu, Po-thi-mo•cha-chie-ching^ But the most famous 
and enduring of his works was the book on India which he 
published at the request of his instructor Kumarajlva. He was the 
first Chinese who came to see India with the explicit purpose 
of studying Buddhism. It is related in his travels that while he was 
residing at Chang-an, he was distressed by the imperfect state of 
the Buddhist “Discipline^* and accordingly went to India to try to 
obtain these rules. 

During the Eastern Tsin dynasty (317-420 A. D,), 233 books were 
translated into Chinese in the Southern China. Besides these, 
there were about 52 works, whose translators* names are lost. Among 
these we find a third translation of Maka-parinirvana^^ra^ the 
two other being of Fa-hsien and Buddhabhadra mentioned above. 

( Jo be continued) 

Probhat Kumar Mukherji 


Bhadrayana 

Every student of Buddhism knows mat about the beginning of the 
Christian era and in succeeding centuries Buddhism had three Yanas, 
(i) Sravakayana, (2) Pratyekayana, and (3) Mahayana, that is (i) the 
method proper to hearers (2) to non»hearing individuals and (3) to 
the advanced students of Buddhism. The first two are classed as 
Hinayana or inferior method and the last as superior method. 

About the fourth century A. D. Buddhism was divided into four 
schools of thought, (1) Vaibhi^ika, (a) Sautrantika, (3) YogicSra and 
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(4) Msdhyamika ; roughly (i) those who believed in the existence of 
external objects, (2) those who did not believe in the existence of 
external objects^ (3) those who believed in momentary ideas only, 
(4) and those who believed not even in ideas. The names by which 
these are known in philosophical works of the Hindus are Sarvastivada, 
Vahyartha-bhai'iga, Vijfianaviida and Sun5*avada. The relation of the 
yanas with the schools is an historical problem which has not yet been 
investigated by any competent scholar in any part of the world. A 
brief summary therefore may not be out of place here. 

The first two yanas belonged generally to the Vaibha^ika school. 
But the Mahayanists were Sautrantikas, the more ardent of them called 
themselves Yogacara and the most advanced were the Madhyamikas. 
This relation of the Yanas and the schDols is exceedingly interesting 
and instructive but this is not the place to expatiate on it. 

The Mahayana developed itself in the 5th and 6th centuries 
in two diflferent ways : (i) those who believed in philosophy and followed 
the FrajfiSparamitas and (2) those who developed mysticism. One is 
called the ParamitS-naya or the rules of Paramitas and the other 
Mantra-naya or the rule of mystic Mantras ; the latter, that is, Mantra- 
naya seems to have discarded the SautrSntika school proper and 
developed its later and advaiced forms, Yogacara and Madhyamika. 
In the ordinary language Mantra-naya is often called Mantra-yana which 
I do not think to be proper, for it is not a method of Buddhism but a 
system of Yoga practice. In the 8th century A. D. the Mantra ySna or 
Mantra-naya developed the contemplation of JJunya into Va;ra-yana; there 
again the word 'y 5 na* appears to be misleading because the origin from 
which it developed was a ‘Naya' and not a ‘Yana^ Careful writers 
called it Vajra-vrata. The word ‘vajra’ in this system meant Sunyata ; 
so the followers of Vajra-vrata concentrated their attention on ^unya, 
that is, ‘the Absolute^ which cannot be divided, cannot have any attri- 
bute and transcends not only the senses but even the faculties 
of human mind. From Mantra-yana simultaneously with Vajra-yana 
developed another .system called Sahaja-yana ; it advises its votaries to 
concentrate its attention on ‘the Absolute* but without any reference 
to creation of phenomenal existence, that is, 'the Absolute’ as absolute. 
There is another yana called Kala-cakra-yana which concentrates its 
attention on Kala or the Absolute form of Time. 

These are the schools and methods that were to a certain extent 
known. But I am going today to give you some account of a method 
which I have not see i discussed anywhere, this is Bhadra-yana. It was 
first preached by one Dharmapada but its real preacher ?rd advocate 
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was BhadrapSda or Bhftde. He left no books except a few Bengali 
songs. The only book that has come down to us was written by a 
disciple of Bhade named KuddaIa*pSda. 

Bhadra-ySnasyamnaya nibandholpaka statha 
Yacchratamdhavaritam tat bhavanfi-smtacittaya 
Bhadra*pSda>prasadena 6ravanabhyasa*}-ogatah 
Kuddala-nama kudall tena samgrathito-hyayam 
Bhadra-padasya daso’ham anye9macarya yoginam. 

The lines are ungrammatical and abound in errors of the scribe but 
it is plain that Kuddala was an immediate disciple of BhSde and was 
his constant companion. He has simply compiled what he heard, what 
he understood and what was repeated to him many times. The work 
is called acintyadvaya-kramopadeda. Kuddala in one place says that 
these doctrines are of the same purport (ekabhiprayah) as those of Para- 
martha, VinapSda, Indrabhuti, Laksinkara, Vilasavajra, Gun^arl, 
Padmacarya and Dharmapada. He also says that the doctrine of 
Bhadra>pada is Ekabhipraya with Mantra vada, Paramita-naya, Sutranta 
Pitakas, Arhats, Saura, Srotriya, Soma-siddhanta,Vai8nava and Manava- 
dharma. It preaches a non-dual theory, there is nothing outside this 
non dual, neither Gods nor Asuras nor men. The true knowledge is 
non-duality the othets are only reflections. The doctrine of Bhadra pada 
is really an ocean of knowledge, just as all good things were produced 
by the churning of the ocean, so Brahma, Visnu, Mahefivara, Buddha, 
Soma, Sflrya, Tara, Laksmi, Sarasvati, Amrta were all produced 
by churning this ocean of knowledge. The doctrine in a few words 
is non-duality mixed with karuna accompanied with supreme knowledge 
and supreme means of salvation, and with different phases of iSunyatft 
is Guru himself, he is all the Buddhas put together. 

This is rea'Iy an attempt to reconcile in a non-diial form all the 
different creeds prevalent in India in Bhadrapada's time. He is there- 
fore regarded as one of the eighty-four wise men of India and not as a 
prominent Buddhist. 


Haraprasad Sastri 
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Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 

Oriental studies in Travancore owe their birth to the genius of H is 
Highness Rama Varma Maharaja G. C. S. i. (1880-85) who, among 
various administrative measures introduced during his short but glorious 
reigni planned also the scheme of organising the Palace Manuscripts 
Library and of preparing a catalogue of the manuscripts in several 
private collections within the State. Since the recognition by western 
scholars, a century and a half ago, of the cultural attainments of the 
Sanskrit language, a number of rare Sanskrit works has been publish- 
ed in India alone in the form of ^‘Series**, such as, the Bibliotheca 
Indica, the Benares and the Bombay Sanskrit Series ; while the West 
has not altogether been idle in this matter. In spite of these activities 
for the better appreciation of the Sanskrit language, a good many 
manuscripts in the Palace Library and in the libraries of ancient families 
in the State had not seen the light of day ; and it was with a view 
tc^bviate this serious handicap that in the year 1908, the enlightened 
Government of His Highness the Maharaja created this department 
for the preservation of oriental literature, and selected with rare fore- 
sight Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapati iSastrl as the Curator. The 
department has had an eventful life of nearly 17 years, and has more 
than justified the royal interest that had been responsible ior its 
genesis. 

The number of manuscripts acquired for preservation during the 
period comes to about 1400, and a catalogue in seven parts has been 
published. The collection can be said to be one of the richest in 
India, containing as it does, valuable materials for an intelligent cons- 
truction' of the history of Sanskrit literature. As an account of this 
collection is beyond the scope of this note, we shall confine our atten- 
tion mainly to the publications issued by the department, under the 
name of the ^Trivandrum Sanskrit Series”. 

The works are selected from the mass of Sanskrit literature re- 
presenting a wide range of culture, such as the literary subjects, poetry, 
drama, rhetoric and grammar ^ the philosophical subjects, Nyiya, 
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Vedanta, Mlmamsa and other Darlanas ; the secular subjects, polity, 
law, architecture, etc. Eighty four volumes of the Series have been 
issued up to date. 

Foremost among the publications of the depaitment are the thirteen 
plays of Bhasa discovered by Dr. T. Ganapati Ssstri, which have creat- 
ed quite a lively stir in literary circles. These plays, which had slum- 
bered in the manuscript libraries almost neglected and forgotten, have 
now become so popular as to have been translated into almost all the 
important vernaculars of the East and the West; and have, in addition, 
exercised the talents of scholars in unending discussions on the authen- 
ticity and date of their composition. 

The Mafijuifimulakalpa, a work on MahSyana Buddhism, is another 
interesting publication. This work was hitherto known only througl^ 
its Tibetan and Chinese translations and its Sanskrit original was 
believed to have been irretrievably lost in the land of its birth. The 
discovery of the original therefore from a corner of Travancore was 
indeed a surprise to scholars interested in the history of Buddhism ; 
while the fact that the manuscript was copied by one Pandita Ravi- 
candra, the head of the Srimulavasa-Vihara adds importance to the 
find. Srimulavasa, a Buddhist colony is said to have been once in 
existence on the west coast near Thrikkunnapuzha, 30 miles north 
of the modern Quilon and that it was subsequently washed away by 
the sea. There are also other important works in the Series some 
of which are noticed here in brief. 

It is a peculiar feature of the Series that it has not neglected the 
important though less popular subjects like Silpa, Agama, Tantra, etc. 
which have not. so far come under the scrutiny of modern critical 
scholarship. There are four works on architecture in the Series of 
which the Mayamata is the most ancient and comprehensive one, 
having been quoted as an authority by subsequent treatises on the 
subject. Another work of note on architecture is the Silpatatna^ a 
popular and extensive compilation by a Kerala author l^rlkumara. 

In Agama, the KanaUvagurudevapaddhati by the Saiva teacher 
Idanadiva who wielded great influence on Kulcthunga Chola (12th 
century A. D.) is an encyclopaedic work dealing with the various reli- 
gious and secular subjects of the vast Agama literature. To this 
class of works also belongs the Tantrasamuccaya (lit. a collection of 
Tantras) written by a Nambuthiri Brahmin of north Travancore in 
the 1 6th century which deals with the temple worship and allied sub- 
jects. This work is accepted as an authority in all temples in Kerala 
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at the present day^ and has a peculiar interest to students of Hindu 
Iconography. The Tantrakuddhaprakarana tries to vindicate the Pfthca* 
ratra school against the charges the Vedic followers level at it as 
being outside the pale of Vedic religion. 

Among dramatic compositions both major and minor published 
by the department, comes next in point of age the interesting farce 
called the Mattavilasaprahasana. Its author Mahendra Vikrama I, 
the Pallava king of the first half of the seventh century A. D., who 
played a prominent part in the shaping of South Indian culture. This 
farce in particular is the earliest work of its kind in Sanskrit literature 
and is also of considerable importance in throwing light on the state 
of religion in the sixth century A. D. in South India. 

Three other plays are noted for the great interest they have for 
the historians of South India. Kuladekhara Varman, the author of 
the Tapatyrsamvarana and Subhadra-Dhanalijaya have been considered 
to be identical with the famous Cera Kula§ekhara-Alvar, the saint 
king of the Vaignava hagiology. Another play, the Pradyumnabhyu- 
day a was composed by Ravi Varma, Sangrama Dhira, the famous 
king of Travancore of the 14th century A. D. Besides being a great 
warrior, having extended his conquest as far as Conjeeveram during 
the croubled times of the first Muhammadan invasion in Southern 
India, the author was also a great patron of Sanskrit learning ; and 
many learned men including Samudrabandha, the commentator on 
the Alankarasarvasva^ are said to have graced his court. 

Among the works on Alankara, the Vyaktiviveka is admittedly 
of supreme importance. It is an erudite treatise on literary 
criticism by the great Rajanaka Mahima-Bbat^a who is placed in 
the middle of the eldVenth century A. D. The author combats 
the system of Dhvani (the sustained resonance of sense or word) 
elaborately dealt with in the Dhvanyaloka by Anandavardhanacarya 
hy attributing all the characteristics claimed for Dhvani to reason- 
ing (Anumana). The author, a bold rationalist in the domain of art 
tries to find out the '^fundamental principle of art in a conscious reason 
rather than in a mysterious enthusiasm*. Inspite of all adverse criti* 
cism of Mabima-Bha^ta, the system of Anandavardhana still holds the 
field, having been adopted by all writers that followed him. 

The Kumarasambhava and MighadUia with the learned commen- 
taries of Aru^Icalanatha and DakfinivartanRtha are noteworthy 
additions to the belles-letters of Sanskrit literature. 

Among the works on Grammar published in the series, the Daiv^ 
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with the commentary PuruBaHra and Durghaiavi tti are useful for 
higher studies in grammar. These two works have brought to light the 
names of a good many hitherto unknown authors and works testifying 
to the extent of grammatical studies pursued in ancient days. 

The Siddhanta-siddhaUfana a voluminous polemical work on the 
Advaitavedanta ; Manisara and Manidarpana on mediaeval logic ; the 
commentary of Sri-Saiikaracarya on the Adhyatma-patala of Apas- 
tamba Dharma, and the short synopsis of all the Hindu and Buddhistic 
thoughts named Sarvamatasaugraha are noteworthy contributions to 
the philosophical literature. 

The department has published two works on the Pratyabhijfia 
school or “Kashmir Saivism" viz. Alahiirathamafijarl and VirUpakm- 
paiic^ika with the commentaries of Vidyacakravartin and Mahe- 
Ivarftnanda, who, it may be noted, belonged respectively to the 
Karnata and the Cola country. As large elements of Kashmir Saivism 
are found in the Tantric worship of Kerala and as many manuscripts of 
the vast literature of that school have also been discovered in the 
libraries of the west coast, the two extremities of India can be said 
to have been brought into connection by ties of religion. 

The TattvaprakUa of Bhoja Deva is the only work on the philosophy 
of the AgamSnta school of Saivism published in the Series. This work 
is largely quoted as an authority by Madhavacarya in the l^aiva Darsana 
of his Sarvadarhanasangraha. 

So much about the works already published. 

Among the works in the press, the Bkarata-carita a small poem 
by K^na Kavi on the story of Bharata, son of Sakuntala, is to be 
issued soon to mark the change in the administration of the State, 
having been dedicated to Her Highness the Maharani Regent. And three 
other works namely tl^e Saiigltasamayasara by Parfivadeva, the Vi^nu- 
samJiita, an original work on the Vaisnavagama and two learned com- 
mentaries by Sri- Vidyacakravartin and Bhafta Gopala on the Kavya- 
prakasa arc awaiting publication. Besides the Vivarana, a commen- 
tary on the Ilora of Varihamihira, and Sucarita-MiSra’s Kadika- 
tlka, an elaborate commentary on the Sloka-vMika of Kumarila 
Bhatlfa are passing through the press, and will be published in parts 
during the course of the year. 

Two works on medicine have also been sent to the press, of which 
the Rasavaiiiepka^tra is of interest as the prc^uction of Bhadanta 
Nagarjuna. It will be issued with the Bha^ya of Nfsimha. 

Among the works that are being prepared for the press, two works 
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oil grammar deserve mention. One is the Sarasvari-Kanthabhararut of 
Bhoja Deva with the Vrtti of Narayana-Dancjanatha and the other 
is the Prakriyasarvasva of Narayana Bhat$a, the prolif author of 
Kerala. 

From the foregoing it will be .«;een that the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series has published some of the best books in Sanskrit literature. 
All credit is due to Mahamahopadhyilya Dr. T. Ganapati ^astrf, 
who has been in charge of the department ever since its 
inception and whose untiring energy has borne noble fruits in the publi- 
cation of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and who has bequeathed to 
his successor sufficient material in manuscripts to carry on this much- 
needed, but ill-recognised/ branch of research. 

G. Harimara Sastri 


On the Materials for the History of Rajputana 

The history of Rajputana is a fascinating study. How an inhospi- 
table land bred and nurtured princes whose spirit of independence 
would have done honour to any country, how small jagirdats .settling 
upon some favourable spot carved out kingdoms for themselves as large 
as many of the countries in Europe, how they defended themselves 
against ambitious emperors and powerful neighbours, and last of all 
how they proved first the support and then the ruin of the great 
Mughal empire, is a theme well worth studying. Yet the misfortune 
of the subject is that workers in ancient Indian history regard it as a 
subject set apart for those studying mediaeval India, while the latter 
busy in their study of Mughal India relegate it again to those interest- 
ed in the achievements of the Hindus : it goes a-begging. It is a 
significant commentary on our interest in the subject that though 
the output of original historical work by Indian scholars during the past 
decade or two has been large, very little of it concerned itself with 
the history of the Rajputs. It is not to be supposed that this means that 
there is no work to be done in this field, that all possibilities of adding 
to our historical knowledge have been exhausted by Todd’s monu- 
mental w'ork, and that no historical revisions need be attempted in this 
fieM. It plainly and simply means one thing ; despite the romantic 
thrills of the story, our interest has not been sufficiently roused in the 
subject, 

Ther are however other difficulties with which most of those 
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who have had anything to do with the subject are only too 
painfully familiar. To start with, no thoroughly reliable introduction 
to the history of Rajputaha as a whole is available. Todd's famous 
work was written almost a century ago, and since then not only have 
we learnt many new things about the history of the Rajputs but the 
very method of writing history has also changed in the interval. 
Kaviraj Shyamal Das’s famous V%r Vinoi though mainly a history 
of Mewar is really a comprehensive history of the whole of Rajputana. 
Yet to our dire misfortune, the Mewar Datbar decided to withhold 
printed copies of the work from the public, lest some blemish become 
visible in the unsullied record of the Sassodias, So far as we know, 
no less than half a dozen copies of the book are known to exist in 
private hands. There are only two public libraries that possess copies 
of the book, the library of the Nagari PracarinI Sabha, Benares, and 
that of the D. A. V. College, Lahore. The want of a reliable intro- 
duction to the subject is all the more keenly felt on account of the 
fact that we cannot study the history of any one state without be- 
ing perplexed by questions that primarily concern other states. 

The materials on which we have got to build our history 
lie scattered from one end of Rajputana to the other. This difficulty 
could be surmounted by untiring toil and unremitting patience, but 
there is another trouble. The materials are in the possession of people 
who for one reason or another are chary of seeing them utilized by a 
student of history. They have got a genuine dread of his profaning 
hands and his defiling methods. It .would be difficult to find a man 
who is more interested in maintaining untarnished the honour of his 
ancestors than a Rajput, and the result is that he takes precious good 
care to maintain it by letting other people know nothing about them 
lest a blemish be pointed out in his pedigree— an ancestor who ran 
away from the battle-field or who married in an undesirable family — 
and so he keeps the history of his people to himself. It is necessary that 
he should be weaned from this;'prejudice of his at least so far as it makes 
him such a watchful gaurdian of historical secrets. But this work re- 
quires careful handling and in the hands of the unwary it might 
produce worse troubles. 

Still more formidable is the lack of guidance. Of books and mss. 
that deal with other periods of Indian history there are catalogues 
enough. VVe know roughly, when we take up any other period, what 
sort of material we have got to work upon. We may discover new 
materials ourselves, but that does not affect the fact that we had known 
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a good deal of it before, at least large enough to construct a working 
outline. When we are dealing with the history of Rajputana, 
however, the only guidance is supplied by the two catalogues. *^The 
Prose Chronicles of Jodhpur** and ‘*of Bikaner,** issued by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and prepared by Dr. Tessitori when conducting the 
Historical and Bardic Survey of Rajputana. 

These two catalogues do not carry us very far ; the books that 
they deal with are all in ms. and only one important work detailing 
Kamran*s defeat at the hands of Rao Jetsi of Bikaner has yet 
been published. No learned society nor any state in Rajputana 
has yet ventured to publish even such momentous works as Mehta 
Nensi’s History of Rajputana or his separate History and Account 
of Jodhpur modelled on Abul Fazrs Ain-i-Akbari. Vtt understood 
that Surya Prakaka^ history of Jodhpur in verse, written in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, was being published by the 
ASB. some time back^ but have failed so far to see a published 
copy. 

There is the minor difficulty of language too. The local material 
is mostly in the various dialects of Rajputana ; a few words that 
have so far appeared have almost all been written in Urdu or Hindi. 
This does not take away from the historical value of those books, 
but it confines them to a small coterie. To imagine that a book 
utilizing original sources can appear in any one of these languages 
would be heresy at present. Very few people would go in search 
of such books so far. 

But even if all this be ignored, there remains the fundamental 
difficulty of the paucity of historical materials. Chronicles, written 
in the various dialects of the tract, some of them quite contemporary, 
others more or less so, may be met with. There are some land 
grant records ; some traces of the correspondence between the different 
Rajputana chiefs and the Mughal emperors can be found ; there are 
some inscriptions as well. Local tradition also preserves, though often 
in a garbled form, the memory pf historical events and personages. 
But of first hand information, of state records detailing items of public 
importance, of the story of events connected with persons who played 
apart in the making thereof, we have not much. Mehta Nens?s 
Account of Jodhpur is a brilliant exception. We have* thus as our 
primary sources description of events at second hand. 

Taking all these things into consideration, it is not surprising 
that no attempt has yet been made to repeat Todd’s experiment of 
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writing a history of the whole of Rajputana. The work, if it is 
adequately to be done, has to be divided. Different states have for 
long been content with the meagre history of their dynasties pre- 
pared for the Imperial Gazetteer Series and mostly based on Todd’s 
work, though avoiding some of his obvious mistakes. They have 
however now become conscious of this void and are running his- 
torical departments of their own. Kaviraj Shyamal Das’s work 
Vlf Vinoi was primarily prepared under the auspices of the 
historical department of Mewar, of which he was the president 
Yet it is unfortunate that owing to some unpleasant experiences in the 
past, these departments have found it impossible either to enlist 
the aid of students of history in their work or to make their work 
available to them. The Bikaner Darbar however did succeed some 
time back in securing the services of the late Dr. Tessitori for 
writing a history of that state. This ambitious undertaking was 
however brought to an untimely end by the death of the learned 
doctor and no attempt yet seems to have been made to continue 
his work. In the interests of a proper undertaking of the history 
of Mediaeval India it is earnestly hoped that some more scholars 
would turn their attention to the work and thus considerably 
increase the output of the work which is now being produced. 

Sri Ram Sharma 


Tradition about Vanarat and Raksasas 

Among the many Pauranic books of the Jainas there is one called 
the Padmapurana i. e. the story of Padma (another name for Rama- 
candra) who is looked upon as one of the sixty-three Salak&puru^as 
or great men who are born from time to time to teach laymen the law 
of piety. This book may be said to be the Jaina version of the Hindi 
Ramayana from which it differs on a good many points. 

Now, in this Padmapurana, Hanuman, Sugriva and their Vanara 
(monkey) relatives are not represented as animal having long tails and 
beastly behaviours. Neither are Ravana, Bibhisana and their Rak§asa 
relatives represented as demons with fearful appearances and devouring 
all kinds of animals including even huniaii beings. But these Vanaras 
and Raksasas are depicted there as Vidyadharas or a class of beings 
endowed with ipany supernatqral qualities^ if not human beings in the 
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correct sense of the term. Beastly and uncouth behaviours and 
appearances are not therein attributed to them. On the other 
hand they are depicted as having been highly civilized people who 
far from killing and devouring all animals that they could obtain, 
strictly adhered to the vow of Ahimsa or refraining from giving 
any kind of pain to even the lowest of animals. The Raksasas 
were so called because they are represented to have descended 
from one who was known as Rak§asa by name' (just as, for instance, 
the minister of Nanda bears the personal name of Raksasa in the 
Sanskrit drama Mudraraksasa). As regards the Vanaras they 
owed their name to the custom prevailing among them of wearing 
the symbols of a monkey on their crowns and flags-*, so that Vanara^ 
vamda or the Vanara tribe is sometimes derived as Vanarayukta 
vam^a dhvajadanda yesam te vanaravamSah i. e. those whose flagstaffs 
were marked with the symbol of a monkey 

Now this account professes itself to be as old as the ist century a. D. 
when Vimalacarya composed his Payumacariyam or the life of Padma 
in Prakrit^. It may perhaps be older as according to the author he 
draws upon the tradition handed down by his predecessors since a 
very long time®. The Sanskrit Padmapurana of Ravisenacarya belongs 
to the 7th century A. D, and is the Sanskritised version of Prakrit 
Payumacariyam, 

Now, whether this profession regarding the antiquity of this account 
be correct or not it may be supposed that it goes close to preserve some- 
what a correct translation as to the origin of the names Vanara and 
Riiksasa which were misunderstood in later times and supposed to 
have the meaning of beasts and demons. 

1 Rak^asas-tanayo jato manovegahgadharinah, 

Rak§aso nama yasyayam namna vamsah prakirtyate. 

(Padmapurana, v. 378). 

2 Tatha vanaracihnena cchatradivinivesina, 

Vidyadharah gatah khyatini vanara iti vi^tape. 

{Ibtd., VI. 21$). 

3 Hindi Translation of Padmapurana by DaulataramS (Siddhanta 

PrakaSa Sainstha edition), p. 88. 

4 Pafleeva ca vasasaya dusamaye tisavarisasamjutta, 

Vire siddhini uvagae tayo nibaddhani imam cariyam, 

(Payumacariyam, v. 118). 

5 Ibid., I, 8. 6 Hindi Trans, of Padmapuraija, p. 997, 
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It may be intere?ting here to note that to this very day there lives 
in the Tamil country the Makkals who **have a very high social 
status in the Tamihspeaking country and many aristocratic zamindar 
families belong to the clan of the Makkajs**. Mr. B. C. Majumdar 
in his ‘History of Bengali language (pp. 3031)* says ‘'as this Dravidian 
term Makkaja or Makkada could be easily transformed into Markata, I 
suppose the poet of Ramfiyana was pleased to make monkeys of them. 
It is reported that those Makkals once occupied those high lands of 
Central India which are included in the Dandakaranya of Ramayana.*' 
Thus this combined evidence of the Makkals and the tradition 
recorded in the Jain Padmapurana confirms the opinion of scholars 
that beastly behaviour and appearance have wrongly been attributed to 
Hanumat, Sugriva, Ravana and others in Hindu mythological works. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 


Samftkrta Sahitya Paritad Series 

• • • 

The great importance of publishing accounts of works belonging 
to the various oriental series in India and elsewhere cannot 
be overrated. Of the different oriental rcries, a few are well- 
known to scholars while the others are less known or almost 
unknown. These are conducted by individuals, societies or firms 
not yet able to attract the notice of scholars in the fullest degree but 
yet they can count some important works as their publications. It is for 
this reason necessary that accounts should be published in the 
Quarterly of these series which in no way deserve to the ignored. I 
should like to give here a brief account of the books published up 
to now in th3 Series of the Samskrta Sahitya Parisad of Calcutta. 

KatiUintram — No. 2 of the Series with a Sanskrit commentary 
and a Bengali translation by the editor is an important and authori- 
tative Tantra. The work bearing the same name already published from 
Bat-tall, Calcutta, is not regarded as genuine, as verses attributed to 
the Kalitantra in works like Tantrasara and Syainarahasya are not 
found in the latter though they are present in the work published by 
the Parisad. The treatise contains elaborate descriptions of some of 
the mystic rites of the Vlracara and Kaulacart school of Tantra, 

^ukarlsanghtam by Jayanarayana deals with the story of Parvati— 
her childhood, her union with Siva, her separation from her lord, her 
stay in Ekamravana in the guise of the daughter of a cow-herd and 
finally her RasakrVffi with her consort The work seems to have 
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been written in imitation of the celebrated GMagovinda of Jayadeva 
though it falls far short of its prototype in poetic charm. 

Navamuktivada of Gadadhara (with two Sanskrit commentaries — an 
ancient one by Sivarama and the modern one by the editor deals 
with the nature of Mukti or salvation according to the NavyanySya 
school of philosophy. The book contains a learned introduction in 
Sanskrit and a supplement giving the text of what is called Satnpra- 
dayika Pracinarnuktivada. 

Nos 5-7 and 10 of the series are smrtis. Of these, DurgapVjatattva 
and GrahayagtUattva are both attributed to Raghunandana, though 
none of the two are included in the famous 28 Tattvas of the great 
Bengali savant. The inference as to the authorship is based on 
genuine tradition, and the case seems to be almost proved for the 
first work, of which a mention is made by the author in his Tithitattva. 
The Pari^ad intends to publish a scholarly and critical edition of the 
encyclopaedic work of Raghunandana whose service to the modern 
Hindu society of Bengal through his books cannot be over estimated. 
A learned edition of his works is likely to be welcome to all scholars 
as they along with the works of other Sm!ti Nibatkihakaras are 
expected to throw light on the history of social and religious condition 
of mediaeval India. The editions of the two works just mentioned 
only pave the way for the contemplated critical edition. 

The Dufgapujatattva along with No. 7 of the Series consisting 
of tracts on Durgapuja by Sulapani, Jimutavabana, Vacaspati MUra 
and drl-nathScarya-cu(}amaQi brings together a considerable mass 
of information regarding the antiquity and nature of the greatest 
festival of Bengal. 

Pitrdayita of Aniruddha Bhat$a of the court of Ballalasena treats 
mainly of the different kinds of sraddhas with a preliminary dissertation 
on some of the daily duties of a brahmana of the Samaveda school. 
It shows that even at the time of Ballalasena, firaddhas were per- 
formed in the presence of sagnika brahmanas instead of a symbolic 
substitute, a kusa grass, that in later times took their place. From 
this it seems that brahmaijas performing daily sacrifices were still 
available at the time of Ballalasena but when they became very rare 
the substitution of them by the symbol was resorted to. 

Karakoltdsa pf Bbaratamallika is a small metrical work dealing 
briefly and elegantly with the definitions and examples of the different 
Karakas of Sanskrit. It has an Intioduction, which furnishes a des- 
cription, of the time, and the various works of the author. 

^gvedabhaHy0pakrtmai(Uka-^t Sayana*s Introduction to the Rgveda 
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has been edited with occasional footnotes, explaining difficult passages 
and giving references to quotations. It contains also a summary of the 
introduction in English. 

Prabk^karavijaya of Nandlsvara gives an account of the views of 
the Prabhakara school of Mimatnsa philosophy. The importance of the 
work is greatly enhanced by the fact that it proves incorrect the pre- 
vailing notion of scholars that the school of Prabhakara was atheistic. 
It is proved here with an array of arguments that God is not denied 
by the Prabhftkaras. It is only the inference of the opponents with 
regard to God that is refuted by this school.. 

The most important of the works undertaken is the Chandoga* 
mantrabhai^yam of Gunavisnu, whose interpretation of the ritual mantras 
is valuable inasmuch as we get* here a pre-Sayanic interpretation of 
Vedic mantras. 

The other works undertaken by the Pari^ad now passing through 
the press arc 

1 Yatratattvam and 

2 Tlrthatattvam (both attributed to Raghunandana). 

3 Inandalatika — ^a short Catnpu composed by Krsnanatha Sarva- 
bhauma with the help of his accomplished wife Jayanti Devi. 

4 Prameyaratmvati of Baladeva Vidyabhu^ana. It is an elemen- 
tary treatise on Vai^nava philosophy. It is being edited with a Bengali 
translation and Sanskrit commentary. 

CUINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 

A Review Reviewed 

Dr. Charpentier’s criticism o^ “Asoka^'^by Prof. Bhandarkar is a sign 
of the times, and is a good sign for the West as much as for the East, 
both are trying to defend their cultures against rival claims for 
supremacy. Dr. Charpentier's typical Nordic attitude meets the no less 
typically Aryan stand represented in the Maratha scholar. It is really 
not a review of the book but more or less of the culture set forth in it 
and consequently it is more amusing than surprising, or better still 
both at one and the same time. 

To begin with the reviewer^s ‘*fad*^ for newness, with something 
startling in it, one fec/s constrained to say that the criterion is impracti- 

I Vide JRASu 1925, pp. Sosff. 

1 . H. Q., DBCBMBER 192$ H 
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cable. It the breath away of those who are humbly working in 

the vast field of Indology. To think that every book in history must 
have startling information is to expect facts to be manufactured. Poetry 
and philosophy become likewise impossible if all were to make similar 
demands. In philosophy, thought advances on the old basis through 
criticism and interpretation. Even in poetry, the most original of 
literary activities, ancient truth re-appears in beautiful designs and 
finer clothing. No less a genius than Milton had to proceed on the 
foundation of Greek and Latin poetry, for according to him, ‘ borrowing 
and bettering is no plagiarism”. Indeed the creative genius constructs 
things out of the old materials revealing hidden beauties, ur.derlying 
connections and operative motive and ideals. In the field of science 
such newness may be possible and that again to a certain extent when 
it is remembered that theoretical anticipations can be shown for almost 
every new thing actually done or invented. Such being the case in 
every department of life, certainly a Columbus will be needed to satisfy 
this criterion. Remembeiing that Prof. Bhandarkar's book is mostly 
from epigraph real sources, it may be said quite safely that he has done 
excellent work in constructing history from materials other than 
traditional and literary. The extant books on ASoka, at least those 
written in English do not open out these fields before the readers 
except in the smallest measure. Senart, who is looked upon as an 
authority, found in the book matter enough to carry conviction on 
many points, Hence we have to say with Kalidasa, — "Men are of 
different tastes.” Yet apart from tastes, the very best books will not 
stand Dr. Charpentier’s test including his own contributions to the 
^Cambridge History of India\ 

More astonishing than the demand for newness is the expression 
"the somewhat vague expression, brotherhood of man”, which is met 
with in the review under notice. If "brotherhood” is a vague or 
somewhat vague expression, it is beyond our imagination as to 
what may be clearer, more definite or even more powerful in any 
langu^e and in any religion. Indian culture does not believe in 
howitzers and maxim guns. Dr. Charpentier has in the same 
breath used the expression "our religion” when speaking of 
Christianity, the originality of which he means to defend. Is there 
anything really greater in Christianity itself than the concep- 
tion of brotherhood t It should not be condemned simply because 
it seems to have risen from Buddhism as shown by Prof. 
Bhandarkar. This will unfortunately give away Christianity rather 
than save it In certain directions authorities have suggested Christian 
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influence on later Buddhism. On the same lines greater and robuster 
conceptions might have travelled from India to reach Christianity. 
If trade in articles was possible, exchange of ideas was equally possible 
and some of the Jatakas throw good light on the point. Stories could 
be borrowed as in iEsop’s Fables, and Indian art had a good deal 
from the Greeks ; religion is not an exception to this rule whether 
in India or in Palestine. Of course, it is difficult to establish the truth 
of borrowing like that of philosophical causation, although similarities 
and sequences may be found all right, and be present at every step. 

Another authority who has been hurled down by Dr. Charpentier^s 
pen is H. G. Wells. He is spoken of as no historian worth careful 
consideration. But H. G. Wells stands for idealism which is the 
philosophy of history as different from dry dates and chain of events. 
It is exactly here that our reviewer has failed to see the lesson of 
Afioka's life and government. His ''duties of a ruler'", even if they 
come from the most efficient Hohenzollern foundry, do not agree with 
the application of spiritual principles to politics. The imperialist 
shibboleth, "safety of subjects", has been so often abused that it 
dc*e.s not deceive any one today and would hold no water in 
modern times when Christianity itself is being interpreted as an advance 
on Socialism. It is difficult to imagine what he would say to this 
if he happens to be a Christian, by which is meant Christas own 
principle and not the formal and official Christianity too well known 
as a western product having little to do with the founder of the religion. 
The Christians were equally subjects of iMarciis Aurelius, and their 
rights demanded equal attention. If Asoka were in the same position, 
he would have perhaps given up the throne before acting like the 
Roman Emperor, which marks out all the spiritual difference. But 
the principles of righteous government as understood in the east 
will not be understood in the same way in the west, far less by 
the reviewer. The titnc is not also rife. It is a question of the 
level of culture which is still to be settled, and where Christ is just 
an Easterner like A§oka. 

The comparison between Caesar, Alexander and A^oka has not 
been made on military glory but on the cultural level. Supposing 
Afioka had not laid down his sword in Kalinga when victory was 
at his feet and turned a new leaf i^the book of life under the 
inspiration of Buddhism, he could have attained io the standard of 
Dr. Charpentier and others of his school. Valuation has to go on, 
accordin.:;.to known standards. Let it also b j said that Aioka governed 
an empire not less extensive and complicated than the largest yet 
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known. The wonder is that he did it on his own principles just 
as Marcus Aurelius lived a good life even in a palace of his ti me. 
Their greatness consisted in this one fact of loyalty to ideals under 
trying and difficult circumstances. Asoka met the problem successfully 
in and outside his palace. 

It is a matter for satisfaction that Dr. Bhandarkai^s book has 
successfully suggested and provoked thought. The real point at issue 
between him and Dr. Charpentier seems to be over the question of 
Aioka’s greatness^ the Indian opinion being all in favour of the 
Buddhist Emperor. The reviewer is probably upset by the claims 
made in this respecti and it is not unnatural considering the narrow 
outlook of many westerners with regard to things eastern. His 
criticism goes, after all, to prove to the hilt the one fact, if nothing 
more, that Indian scholarship is freeing itself gradually and systemati- 
cally from the tame intellectual helotage to the West, and Dr. Bhandar- 
kar is one of the outstanding pioneers. The Calcutta University has 
done solid service to the nation and to the East in general by 
publishing the works of those scholars who are interpreting Indian 
culture boldly in their own way, away from the leading-strings of the 
West. The day is dawning when the Indian school of thought will 
find its own and rightful place. 

N. C. G. 


KawUbr A or Kautilym 

In the previous number of this Journal (p. 569) Mr. V. Vankataram 
Sharma has written 'A note on the word Kau(alya* showing that 
Kautalya and not Kaufilya is the right spelling of the name of the 
famous author of the ArthaiSstra. I have found an inscription of V. S. 
1291 (Vaiiakha Sudi 14 Guran) from the village Ganesar near Dholka 
in Gujarat which in 1 . 9 clearly reads Kaufalya. It records that Vastu- 
pala the famous Jain mini:>ter of the Vaghela king Viradhavala, who 
built a ^emple of GaneSvara in V. S. 1291, was equal to Kau(alya in 
statesmanship. 

D. B. Diskalkar 


The Vodic iko and tho Arofllc Dahika 

In the ^igveda VIII, 45, 37 the words occur together in 

the following sentence : jahi ko asmadltafi. The same verse is 
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found also in the Taittir^/a irof^yaka l, 3, l with only one variation 

that jahi kdk of the former is here Ja^S^ah,— one word with different 

accent. Much has been discussed by German scholars, Ludwig, 

Grassmann and others as regards the meaning of /aAS kah or fakakah, 

but it seems still to have been unsettled. The word jahlka in the 

Taittiriya Iraffyaka struck me at once reminding of Dakaka or Azi 

Dahaka of the Avesta better known in the later legends by the name 

/ 

of Zohak. Now, the question is : Are Jakaka and Dahaka identi- 
cal ? It appears that there are no such philological difficulties in 
their identity as cannot be overcome. 

ViDHUSEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


Indian Ballada 

( A Query ) 

Will any of the readers kindly furnish the undersigned, through 
the Editor, with a list of Indian Ballads old and new, current in the 
different provinces and in the different vernaculars, and state whether 
the ballads are in manuscript or are published, and where they are 
available ? 

Information is also solicited as to the subject-matter of ballads 
which the country-folk of the different provinces usually recite or sing in 
the course of their work or during leisure hours. 


S. N. Rudra 



Obitaary Notice 

Hie Late Mr. L. D. Swemikannu PiOai 

Persons interested in ancient Indian chronology will have heard 
with great regret of the rather sudden death of Mr. L. D. Swamikannu 
Pillait which took place in Madras on loth September last. He fell 
ill on the 17th August ; but he, nevertheless, attended the silting 
of the Madras Legislative Council, of which he was the President, 
and it is to be feared that his devotion to public duty most probably 
hastened his end. He was a firm believer in the gospel of ceaseless 
work ; and in his life he exemplified the great truth taught by Goethe 
that : — 

Rest is not quitting the busy career ; 

Rest is the fitting of self to one’s sphere. 

The late Mr, Louis Dominic Swamikannu Filial was born in 
1865 in the Coimbatore district of the Madras presidency. He had 
his education in St. Joseph's College, Trichinopoli, from which he 
took his B. A, degree, securing a First Class and the first place in 
the presidency, with Mathematics as his optional subject. His 
proficiency in English, Latin and Greek was even then remarkable. 
He took his M. A. degree in English and Latin in the First Class, 
and after serving his College for some years as Professor of 
English, he became Professor of Latin in the Madras Presidency 
College. From there, he was taken into the Secretariat. During 
a service of about 32 years he held several important appoint- 
ments under Government, including those of Collector and 
District Magistrate, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, and Director 
of Agriculture ; and after his retirement, he became Secretary to the 
Madras L^islative Council and then President of that body. In 
the midst of his heavy official duties, he found time for the pursuit 
of learning ; indeed, we might say of him, as Robert Browning says 
of his Grammarian, that he decided not to* Live but to Know*. He 
was a master of several languages, both Indian and European ; but 
to readers of this Journal, his greatest claim to greateful recognition 
is afforded by his works on Indian Chronology and Indian Ephemeris 
which are of the highest value. Speaking of his work. Prof. Hermann 
Jacobi wrote in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1912 : 

<<Mr. Swamikannu Plllai’s work... gives complete information on 
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all topics of Indian chronology and furnishes accurate methods for 
calculating all items connected with it.... He naturally treats all 
chronological questions from the Indian point of view, and in accordance 
with it he has invented his methods for solving them... The operations 
to be gone through are easy and not too many, and the whole 
process, if once clearly understood and its details thoroughly mastered, 
will require less time than that of Sewell and Dikshit....As regards the 
methods of Mr. Swamikannu Pillai in general, they may safely 

be pronounced to be sound and correct His ingenuity in devising 

these methods, and his indefatigable perseverance in working 
them out in numerous tables, will ever command the sincere res|^ct 
of all who are able to appreciate work of this kind. The author 
has rendered a great service to his science, and will have a lasting 
claim on our gratitude.'’ Higher praise than this is impossible, 
and it is well deserved. 


K. G. Sesha Aiyar;: 



Select Contents of Orientil Journals 

Indian Aniiqttmryi November, 1935 

H. C Ray.—- The date of the Kautiliya. In this article which has been 
continued from the September number of the Ind. Ant,^ the author 
shows that the arguments advanced by Hillebrandt, Jolly, Keith and 
Winternitz against the theory that the Arthahastra in its present 
form was a work of the Maurya period are far from convincing. 

Ibid.» December, 1935 

G. Ramadas. — Tirilinga and Kuliiigah. The name Telugu Ts considered 
here to have its origin from (7iW/i mean! 

tract of land in modern Sabbavaram in the Godavari district where 
learned and wise men lived, and the origin of Kali^ga has been 
found in the word Kutvhga which is the name supposed to have 
been given by the Aryans to the Dravidian tribes that cultivated in 
the valley of the Ganges a kind of grain called 

Ll^cela FruicaiM d’EsMoMOriMit, JulyDecembet, 1934 

M. Foucher, head of the French archaeological mission in Afghanisthan, 
has recently discovered at Balkh a large brick-stupa consisting of 
a cylindrical drum 43 metres in diameter, placed upon a square 
base. The drum is still adorned with 28 pilasters ; in it have been 
discovered a few Kushan, Sassanide, and Timuride coins. 
M. Foucher has also carried out a preliminary excavation in the 
ruins which conceal the ancient citadel of Bactria. M* Jouveau 
Dubreuil of the Pondichery Collie arrived in Afghanisthan last year 
as a collaborator of the French archaeological mission. But only a 
month after hb arrival he was compelled to return to India by the out- 
break of a popular revolt against the Amir. During his short stay he 
was able to discover at a place 47 miles north of Kabul the remains 
of two cities, one being the ancient Kapisa and the other Alexandria 
under fhe Caucasus founded by Alexander the Great. M. J. Hackin, 
keeper of the Guimet Mu^m has successfully excavated a Buddh- 
ist site near Charikar. (See pp. 647fl[)» ( U. N» G* ) 
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Journal Aiiatiquo« April-June, 193$ 

Richard Schmidt's NachtrSge zum Sanskrit-Worterbuch in Kurzerer 
Fassung von Otto Bohtlingk (Supplement to the abridged Sanskrit 
Dictionary of Otto Bohtlingk). Reviewed by G. Ferrand. It 
is a work proposing to incorporate additions to the Sanskrit 
Dictionary collected in the course of a study of the texts. 
The number of such additional words collected by its author 
amounts to nearly 12,000. Four fasciculi of this work have 
already appeared ; No. i comprising 'a'- apangapata* ; No. 3 
*apangayati'- aptavakya’ ; No. 3 'aptvada*-'kalabandhana* ; No. 4 
'kalamahi'- jrmbhita*. 

The Oriental Commission of the Polish Academy of Sciences and 
Letters has published a work entitled Notes on the Saundara- 
nanda^ Critical and Explanatory (2nd series). The author is a 
Polish scholar tA. Gawronski, who has qualified himself for 
. his task by previous studies in Buddhist Sanskrit literature. He 
has set himself to remove many of the obscurities occurring in 
the Bib, Ind. edition because of the paucity of Mss. available 
to its editor Mm. Haraprasad Sastri. He draws a number 
of comparisons between the Saundarananda and the rest of Sanskrit 
literature (specially the Ramayana and the MahSbharata), and he 
quotes analogous texts from Horace, Ovid etc. (U.N.G.). 

Journal of tho Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 

N, S., Vol. I, No, 2 

P. V. Kane — The Predecessors of Vijiianedvara. An account has been 
given here of Asahaya, Vijvarupa, Bharuci, Medhatithi, Srikara, 
and Dharesvara who arc named by the Mttak^ara of Vijftanesvara 
and who wrote either commentaries or nibandhas on the 
Dharmafastra, 

Jamsedji M, Unvala— Syntheticism in Indian Iconography. The 
author points out in this paper the peculiar feature of the Hindu 
sculptural art^ viz. its synthetic traits of representing the plurality 
either of the aspects or of the activities of a deity, which are 
absentdn the Buddhist iconography owing to the Hellenic influence 
on same. 

S. Krishnaswami Axyangar. — ^Pailca-mahI8abda in the Raja- 
tartrhfi'fiA. It has been contended here from the evidences of 
the Southern usage that Pafica-mahafabda found in the Raja- 
tarah^ifil means five great sounds I. e, a band of five musical 

L H. DECEMBER, I 9 RS ^5 
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instruments, and refers to the dignity of going in public with a 
band playing, rather than to the five titles commencing with gnat 
(maha), as has been interpreted by Sir Aurel Stein. 

K. Rama Pisharoti. — Kerala-Nataka-Cakra. . The names of the 
various Sanskrit dramas and their Ads which have been popular 
on the Kerala temple stage are given from the verbal testimony 
of the C&kyars, the custodians of such information, which makes 
it probable that some more Sanskrit dramas will, in due course, be 
brought to light 

H. D. Velankar. — Prince Sambhaji as a Poet. Here has been des- 
cribed a Sanskrit work on anthology called Budha 6 hU§arM claiming 
for its author king Sabhu (Sambhaji), son of Sivaji the Great, and 
a few passages from literary documents have been quoted to prove 
that it is not impossible that Sambhaji was the author of this 
work and some other Hindi poems. 

K Rama PisiiarOTI. — Naga Worship in Kerala. In worshipping the 
Nagas, Malayalees are, according to the writer, paying their homage 
to the ancestors of the aborigines called Nagas, who died in the 
battle with Parafiurama when he reclaimed the land and suggested 
to the conquered people, as has been said in the Sthalapurajia^ 
probably as a measure of reconciliation, the worship of the departed 
heroes. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1925 

A. C. WOOLNER. — Sanskrit Names of Drugs in Kuchean, 
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Mi^ra, Bhagiratha Thakk;ur» Raghunitha TSrkikaHiromaQl etc. 
(fasc. V, Sans, Text, Bibl. Indica), 

DU Lehrt des Buddha, .die religion der Vemuft, by Georg Grimm, 
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Le Coq, 1925. 

The Origin and Cult of TSr3. (Mem. Arch. Survey of India, no. 20) 
with 4 plates, 1925. 

Jahangir's India (or the Remonstrantie of Francisco Pelsaert) translated 
from the Dutch by W. H. Moreland and P. Geyl ; an account 
of the Mogul empire made three centuries ago by Francisco Pelsaert 
for his employers in Holland, 1925. 

Navanltakam ( or the Bower manuscript, Sanskrit text, critically 
edited with various readings and restorations from the editio 
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Publicates van den Oudheidkundigen DUnst in Nederlandsch Indie, 
Deel I (1925) byj. Ph. Vogel: Theearliest Sanskrit inscriptions 
of Java* These consist of four rock-inscriptions in Sanskrit verse, 
all occurring in Western Java, and celebrating a certain king 
Purravarman who is described as rafadhirafa and the lord of 
Taruma. Mention of gift of looo cows by the king to the Brahmins 
in one of the inscriptions shows him to have been a follower of 
the Brahminical religion, A pair of footprints accompanying each 
inscription is unique, as no other instance of carved footprints of 
historical persons is known either in India or the Archipelago. 
Evidence i* adduced to prove the cult of worship of footprints pre- 
vailing among Brahminists, Buddhists, Jainas, and even Moslems. 
Transcript and translation of the four inscriptions. Script of these 
inscriptions like that of Mulavarman in Eastern Borneo closely 
resembles the Grantha alphabet of the Pallava Dynasty of South 
India. Palaeographic evidence shows the date of the Java inscrip- 
tions to be the middle of the 5th century a. d. (U« N, G.). 
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The first issue of the journal 
appeared in 1925 and for nearly 
four decades, it served the 
savants, scholars and students of 
Indian history becoming an indis* 
pensable tool in their research. 
This mine was unfortunately 
abandoned without being fully 
exploited with the publication of 
two issues in 1963. 

The Quarterly dealt mainly with 
Archaeology, Art and Archi- 
tecture, Religion and Philosophy, 
Epics and Puranas, Epigraphy 
and Numismatics, Grammar and 
Linguistics, History of India and 
the World, Law, Polity and 
Administration, Literature, Sci- 
ence, Social and Economic 
Institutions and so on. In short 
it is a journal no student of Indo- 
logy can afford to miss. 



